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BLIND  PEOPLE  AND  REALITY. 

By  INQUIRER. 

TWO  unexpected  visits  paid  to  the  County  Blind  Office,  where  I  was  working 
during  the  Christmas  week,  started  several  trains  of  thought,  but  before  I  tell 
you  about  them,  let  me  say  a  word  of  the  visitors. 

Both  were  trainees  just  home  on  holiday,  and  both  were  singularly  alert 
and  strenuous  young  men.  They  would  have  earned  that  description,  had 
they  been  sighted. 

John,  aged  19,  came  in  to  borrow  a  typewriter,  and  was  very  happy  when 
he  went  off  home  lugging  a  machine  (considerably  better  than  any  he  had  used  at  the  Training 
School)  in  a  basket  hamper.  (Luckily  he  still  has  enough  sight  left  to  get  about  alone.)  I 
gather  he  was  trying  hard  to  pass  out  of  ffis  school,  both  as  a  trained  piano  tuner  and  trained 
shorthand  typist.  He  was  gladly  working  up  to  9  p.m.  most  nights,  not  only  because  he  was 
ambitious,  but  because  he  knew  that  he  was  happier  when  at  work.  He  is  a  Socialist  by  con¬ 
viction  and  is  overflowing  with  self-confidence,  but  this  is  not  objectionable  in  a  lad  if  backed 
by  a  determination  to  work  and  prove  his  worth. 

James,  the  second  trainee,  is  an  exceptionally  nice  and  sensible  young  man  of  29,  who  has 
worked  all  though  his  training  with  a  will,  and  will  pass  out  at  Easter,  1937.  He  is  top  of  his 
school  in  basketry  and  speaks  like  a  man  already  master  of  his  craft.  I  guessed  that  a  woman 
must  lie  at  the  back  of  his  keenness  to  get  to  work  on  his  own,  and  he  then  told  me  about  Elsie, 
a  house  parlourmaid,  whom  he  had  been  courting  for  four  years  before  he  went  blind  and  who 
is  sticking  to  him  still  in  spite  of  his  affliction.  He  had  come  to  the  office  to  find  out  about  his 
future  position — his  hut  to  work  in,  his  augmentation  of  wages  and  his  nomination  as  a  Home 
Worker. 

These  young  men  came  from  two  different  Institutions,  but  they  had  in  common  a  spirit 
of  independence,  a  pride  in  their  own  capacity  and  achievements,  and  especially  a  fund  of  hope, 
and  so  they  set  me  thinking  first  of  all  of  the  debt  we  owe  to  these  Training  Institutions  and 
the  positive  miracle  they  effect  in  the  lives  of  so  many  young  people,  who  have  plumbed  often 
the  depths  of  depression  before  they  cross  the  school  threshold. 
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They  made  me  realise  again  what  a  tragedy 
is  blindness  when  it  falls  on  young  men  and 
women  between  the  ages  of  15  and  30. 
Whatever  the  mitigations  that  may  be  offered 
them,  their  young  lives  are  cruelly  blighted. 

My  personal  sympathies,  in  fact,  go  out  to 
these  young  people  more  perhaps  than  to 
anv  others.  They  have  lived  their  childhood 
and  adolescence  in  the  sighted  world,  and 
darkness  descends  upon  them  just  when  they 
are  hoping  to  carve  out  their  own  career. 

These  lads  made  me  finally  think  this,  and 
it  is  the  same  thought  which  came  to  me 
in  reading  more  than  one  article  in  the 
November  New  Beacon,  written  by  blind 
people.  How  artificial  and  make-believe  is 
the  world  in  which  blind  people  needs  must 
live  !  There  is,  in  truth,  no  real  place  for 
them  in  the  ordinary  rough  and  tumble 
sighted  world  of  keen  competition,  and  so  we 
hedge  them  about  in  an  enclosed  plot  of  their 
own,  protected  as  much  as  possible  from  the 
winds  and  storms  that  rage  about  them.  It 
seems  as  though  this  is  the  only  means  of 
saving  their  self-respect,  freeing  them  from  the 
cruel  fetters  of  despair  and  providing  them 
with  a  purpose  which  they  can  fulfil.  But 
granted  that  this  artificial  enclosure  is 
necessary,  it  has  curious  repercussions. 

It  means  that  the  blind  people  live  in  a 
world  of  imagination  and  it  is  a  truth  that  all 
sighted  people  must  remember  in  dealing 
with  them.  It  accounts  also  for  the  shock 
they  sustain  when  some  little  incident  or 
word  brings  them  face  to  face  with  the 
world  as  others  see  it.  It  would  be  a 
cruelty  and  falsehood  to  suggest  that  blind 
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New  Glasgow  Workshops  Ready  in  May  — 

The  Glasgow  and  South-West  Scotland  Joint 
Committee  for  the  Welfare  ot  the  Blind, 
representing  26  local  authorities,  hope  to 
complete  the  new  workshops  at  Possil  Park  in 
April. 

The  workshops  when  finished  will  be  capable 
of  affording  employment  for  600  men  and 
women,  and  will  be  the  largest  establishment 
of  the  kind  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  Walter  Elliot,  Secretary  of  State  for 
Scotland,  has  been  asked  to  perform  the  opening 
ceremony  in  May.  A  feature  of  the  new' 


people  look  through  rose-coloured  spectacles, 
because  this  colour  is  always  associated  with 
happiness  and  the  good  things  of  this  life, 
but  it  is  true  that  their  darkness  and  dis¬ 
ability  gradually  debars  them  from  re¬ 
cognition  of  actualities  and  makes  many  of 
them  finally  accept  their  sheltered  precinct 
as  the  normal  world.  They  develop,  in  fact, 
into  Don  Quixotes  who  dwell  in  an  imaginary 
kingdom  peopled  by  their  own  fantasies,  a 
fact  which  may  be  regarded  as  psychological 
compensation  for  their  terrible  handicap. 
It  leads  to  much  folly,  as,  for  example,  a 
would-be  trade  union  in  the  blind  world, 
and  endless  talk  about  the  independence  and 
rights  of  blind  people.  It  leads  also  to  such 
a  statement  as  appeared,  I  believe,  some¬ 
where  in  the  November  New  Beacon,  to 
the  effect  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  educate  blind 
people  by  themselves,  and  that  steps  should 
be  taken  to  bring  them  up  much  more 
closely  with  their  sighted  brothers  and 
sisters. 

None  of  11s  would  wish  to  destroy  this 
illusion,  but,  as  already  said,  it  must  be 
understood  and  taken  into  account  by 
sighted  people  in  close  contact  with  the  blind, 
and  without  such  understanding  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  there  cannot  be  true 
sympathy.  Not  everybody  agrees  with  the 
compulsory  schemes  of  domiciliary  assistance 
for  blind  people  guaranteed  out  of  the  rates, 
but  there  is  this  to  be  said  for  the  policy 
behind  such  schemes,  that  it  does  foster  the 
illusion  referred  to,  and  lends  a  dignity  and 
sense  of  space  and  freedom  to  the  sanctuary 
which  Christianity  and  popular  sentiment 
agree  in  reserving  for  blind  people. 

NEWS 

building  is  a  roof  garden,  which  will  be  made 
available  for  the  employees  for  summer 
recreation. 

Selfridge’s  Braille  Letter  to  Blind  Shoppers.— 

Selfridge  and  Co.  sent  out  invitations  in  Braille, 
wishing  blind  people  a  happy  Christmas.  01 
special  interest  to  blind  shoppers  was  Selfridge  s 
reminder  that  most  people  do  their  shopping 
from  mid-day  onwards,  and  that  the  morning 
hours  are  comparatively  free  of  crowds. 

Official  Opening  of  New  Social  Centre  at 
Accrington. — The  new  workshop  for  members 
of  the  Accrington  and  District  Institution  for  the 
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The  New  N.I.B.  “  Blintraders’  ”  Kiosk. 


Blind  was  opened  last  month  by  the 
Mayor.  The  house  adjoining  the  shop 
which  belongs  to  the  Blind  Institution 
in  Bank  Street  has  been  converted  for 
the  purpose.  The  part  at  the  back 
will  be  used  henceforth  as  a  work-room 
whilst  the  front  part  of  the  house  will 
serve  the  menfolk  as  a  clubroom. 

Similar  accommodation  is  provided  up¬ 
stairs  for  the  women.  The  rooms  have 
been  nicely  decorated  and  furnished, 
and  with  the  equipment  provided,  which 
includes  a  wireless  set  and  a  piano,  the 
new  accommodation  should  prove  a 
welcome  and  valuable  asset  in  the  suc¬ 
cessful  furthering  of  the  Society’s  social 
service. 

Regulo  Control  with  Braille  Dial  for 
Cookers. — The  Gas  Light  and  Coke 
Company,  Horseferry  Road,  West¬ 
minster,  S.W.  1,  inform  us  that  they 
will  be  glad  to  supply  to  blind  persons, 
when  a  new  cooker  is  purchased,  a 
Regulo  control  with  a  Braille  dial 
without  any  additional  charge.  In  the 
case  of  persons  owning  a  cooker  who 
wish  to  have  a  Braille  dial  fitted,  there 
will  be  a  charge  of  15s.  representing  the 
actual  cost  of  the  new  dial,  without  any  addition 
for  fitting  charges. 

New  Social  Centre  at  Barnet.— A  new 

recreation  centre  for  the  Blind  of  the  Barnet 
area  of  the  Hertfordshire  Society  for  the  Blind 
was  opened  last  month  in  the  hut  behind  the 
Church  House,  Barnet,  by  the  Rev.  P.  Cecil 
Dean,  Rector  of  Barnet.  The  blind  will  meet 
at  the  hut  every  second  Friday  in  the  month. 
They  will  enjoy  amusements  and  games  and 
will  be  taught  Braille  by  Miss  D.  Taylor. 
Mr.  F.  E.  Jennings,  who  instigated  the  opening 
of  the  centre,  will  assist  in  running  it. 

Another  N.I.B.  Kiosk, — -Last  month  another 
N.I.B.  Kiosk — the  sixth  in  London — was  opened 
at  Windsor  House,  46,  Victoria  Street,  West¬ 
minster,  S.W.  1,  for  the  sale  of  tobacco, 
confectionery,  etc.  The  kiosk  is  in  the  entrance- 
hall  of  the  building,  and  the  site  has  been  lent 
to  the  Institute  by  the  Proprietor,  Mr.  Thomas 
C.  Gordon. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  photograph,  the 
kiosk  has  been  designed,  on  modern  lines,  and 
it  is  in  every  way  attractive.  The  dimensions 
are  7  ft.  long  by  5  ft.  3  in.  deep  by  7  ft.  6  in. 
high,  and  all  exposed  parts  are  of  mahogany. 
The  external  angles  of  the  windows  at  the 
service  opening  are  secured  with  chromium- 
plated  metal  clips,  thus  giving  an  uninterrupted 
view  of  the  goods  displayed.  The  word  “  Blin¬ 
traders  ’’—the  trade-mark  adopted  by  the 
Institute  for  its  kiosks— has  been  omitted  from 


this  particular  kiosk,  as  the  donor  of  the  site 
preferred  to  have  the  name  of  the  Institute  in 
full  on  the  facia,  and  we  naturally  complied 
with  his  request.  The  “  Blintraders  ”  symbol, 
however,  has  been  inset  in  a  wood  panel 
immediately  over  the  service  opening. 

Over  100  firms  have  their  offices  at  Windsor 
House,  and  the  new  Kiosk  should  clo  very  well. 

Northern  Counties’  Association’s  Meeting. — 

The  Quarterly  Meeting  of  the  General  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Northern  Counties’  Association 
for  the  Blind  was  held  in  Warrington  Town  Hall 
on  December  10th,  with  the  Vice-Chairman, 
Councillor  W.  E.  Yorke,  in  the  Chair.  The 
proceedings  consisted  of  a  discussion  on  the 
Executive  Committee’s  Report,  the  two  points 
raised  being  the  Sale  of  Spectacles  by  Visiting 
Salesmen  and  the  Payment  of  Wages,  and  the 
reading  by  Dr.  C.  G.  Kay  Sharp,  Chairman  of  the 
Medical  Sub-Committee,  of  an  interesting  paper 
on  Saving  Sight  in  Industry,  followed  by  a 
discussion.  There  were  many  references  to  the 
great  loss  blind  welfare  work  had  sustained 
with  the  death  of  Dr.  Joseph. 

With  reference  to  the  sale  of  spectacles, 
various  suggestions  were  made  for  preventing 
the  sale  of  and  overcoming  the  temptation  to 
buy  inferior  spectacles  from  visiting  salesmen, 
whose  charge  might  be  2s.  compared  with 
25s.  for  spectacles  obtained  in  the  ordinary 
way.  Dr.  Sharp  described  the  activities  of 
these  visiting  opticians  as  coming  very  near 
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fraud,  and  said  that  he  thought  delegates 
would  be  interested  to  know  that  the  Minister 
of  Health  has  issued  regulations  under  which 
he  would  appoint  a  committee  of  opticians 
and  members  of  Approved  Societies  to  draw 
up  a  list  of  approved  opticians  for  the  supply 
of  spectacles  to  nationally  insured  persons. 
The  Chairman  stated  later  in  the  proceedings 
that  the-  Association  had  made  application 
to  the  Ministry  of  Health  for  representation 
on  this  body. 

With  regard  to  payment  of  wages,  Councillor 
Hurley  described  as  “  nebulous  ”  the  scheme 
for  a  minimum  wage  prepared  for  the  considera¬ 
tion  and  possible  adoption  by  authorities  in 
the  area,  and  said  he  was  very  much  against 
the  retention  of  any  kind  of  piece  work  rates. 
He  thought  that  the  blind  should  be  dealt 
with  from  the  point  of  view  of  welfare,  that 
they  should  not  be  expected  to  do  more  than 
attend  welfare  centres,  and  that  a  mistake 
had  been  made  in  ever  introducing  the  workshop 
system.  Among  others,  Councillor  Clydesdale 
stated  that  he  strongly  disagreed  with 
Councillor  Hurley’s  views  on  the  employment 
of  the  blind,  who  had  a  duty  to  the  community 
as  well  as  anyone  else.  To  put  them  under  a 
welfare  scheme  would  be  the  same  thing  as 
putting  them  under  a  Poor  Law  scheme,  and 
in  his  view  the  best  plan  was  an  adequate 
minimum  wage,  with  an  added  inducement  for 
the  man  or  woman  willing  to  try.  A  flat  rate 
would  be  the  worst  possible  thing,  for  a  man 
would  never  be  induced  to  put  his  back  into 
his  work  when  the  man  next  to  him  was  doing 
less  and  drawing  the  same  amount  of  money. 

Eventually  the  Executive  Committee’s 
Report,  including  the  Scheme  for  the  Payment 
of  a  Minimum  Income  to  Approved  Blind 
Workers  in  Workshops  for  the  Blind,  was 
adopted  with  one  dissentient.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  minimum  wage  scheme 
does  not  give  figures,  as  it  was  felt  that  present 
agreement  on  this  point  would  be  impossible, 
but  suggests  a  common  principle  for  computing 
the  amount  of  wages  to  be  paid.  It  is  regarded 
as  “  not  something  to  sit  on  but  to  build  on.” 

Glasgow  Social  Centre  for  the  Blind. — A  new 

Social  Centre  for  the  Blind  was  opened  last 
month  at  201,  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Mission  to  the  Out-door 
Blind  for  Glasgow  and  the  West  of  Scotland. 
Two  large,  comfortable,  airy  rooms  have  been 
secured  for  the  Centre,  and  suitably  furnished — 
the  one  for  games  and  music,  the  other  for 
reading  and  study. 

There  was  a  good  attendance  at  the  opening 
ceremony,  which  was  performed  by  Mr.  Jas. 
Irving,  Superintendent  of  the  Mission.  In 


declaring  the  Centre  open,  he  gave  a  warm 
welcome  to  all  present,  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  rooms  would  be  well  patronised, 
and  that  the  blind  in  the  City  would  avail 
themselves  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  new 
facilities  offered  them  for  social  purposes. 
The  rooms,  he  said,  would  be  open  daily,  while 
it  was  also  their  intention  to  run  a  Chess  Club 
on  Friday  evenings,  at  which  Mr.  Thos.  B. 
Moyes  (the  winner  of  the  Shield  for  the  Braille 
Correspondence  Chess  Championship  of  Great 
Britain)  would  attend  and  give  instruction  and 
advice  to  the  players.  They  were  also  having  a 
weekly  class  in  Esperanto,  for  those  interested 
in  this  International  language. 

Essex  Increased  Grant. — At  an  estimated  cost 
of  £i3>5°°,  Essex  County  Council  are  to  increase 
by  5s.  a  week  next  April  the  grants  made  to 
blind  persons. 

New  Carlisle  Workshops.— The  Carlisle  Wel¬ 
fare  of  the  Blind  Committee  is  to  purchase 
Petteril  Bank,  Upperby,  at  £2,750,  for  new 
workshops. 

Princess  Beatrice  and  the  Blind  Babies. — 

Princess  Beatrice,  whose  eightieth  birthday  falls 
on  April  14  next,  has  provisionally  consented 
to  open  the  Exhibition  of  British  Dress  Designers 
at  Grosvenor  House  on  April  7,  in  aid  of  the 
Sunshine  Homes  for  Blind  Babies,  of  which 
Her  Royal  Highness  is  president. 

Sir  Ian  Fraser  Appointed  a  Governor  of  the 
B.B.C. — Captain  Sir  Ian  Fraser,  Chairman  of 
St.  Dunstan’s  and  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
has  been  appointed  one  of  the  two  new  Governors 
of  the  British  Broadcasting  Corporation.  Follow¬ 
ing  on  this  appointment,  Sir  Ian  has  decided  to 
relinquish  his  seat  in  Parliament. 

“  I  believe,”  said  Sir  Ian  to  a  Press  repre¬ 
sentative,  “  that  any  M.P.  who  is  appointed  to 
a  governorship  of  the  B.B.C.  should  give  up  his 
seat  in  the  House,  whether  he  is  compelled  to 
or  not.  As  a  governor  you  are  bound  to  have 
to  decide  matters  of  a  semi-judicial  nature.  For 
instance,  the  question — decidedly  a  controversial 
one — of  political  broadcasting.  The  B.B.C.  is 
essentially  impartial  in  these  matters,  and  one 
of  its  governors  should  therefore  not  be  in 
receipt  of  a  party  whip.” 

Road  Safety  Conference. — The  campaign  of 
the  Road  Accidents’  Emergency  Council  will  be 
opened  with  a  Conference  in  the  Livingstone 
Hall,  Westminster,  on  Saturday,  January  23rd, 
attended  by  delegates  from  affiliated  and  other 
organisations. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Wall,  Secretary  of  the  London 
Trades’  Council,  is  to  preside,  and  the  chief 
speakers  will  be  Lord  Elton,  Mr.  A.  Creech 
Jones,  M.P.,  and  Mr.  F.  C.  Watkins,  M.P., 
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supported  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Bolton  (Brotherhood  Movement)  and 
Mr.  W.  H.  Wheeler  (National  Association  of 
Head  Teachers). 

Wireless  for  the  Blind  Fund. — Christopher 
Stone’s  novel  appeal  on  Christmas  Day  has 
broken  the  record  which  he  humorously  sym¬ 
bolised  by  the  “  crash  ”  which  came  at  the  end 
of  his  talk.  At  the  moment  of  writing,  52,000 
letters  have  been  opened  and  the  magnificent 
sum  of  £17,000  has  been  counted. 

Although  this  splendid  response  will  supply 
loudspeaker  sets  to  many  of  the  most  urgent 
cases,  particularly  the  aged  and  infirm,  there 
will  still  remain  many  blind  listeners  whose 
enjoyment  of  the  wireless  is  restricted  by  the 
discomfort  of  earphones  with  which  their  present 
sets  are  equipped,  and  which  they  can,  therefore, 
only  enjoy  for  brief  periods  of  listening.  Blind 
listeners,  however,  want  to  use  their  sets  much 
more,  not  less,  than  we  who  are  blessed  with 


sight.  With  this  in  view  the  shortcomings  of  ear¬ 
phones  have  long  been  recognised  by  the  British 
Wireless  for  the  Blind  Fund,  but  they  have  been 
supplied  on  the  principle  of  half  a  loaf  being 
better  than  no  bread.  Even  so,  it  has  taken  six 
years  to  provide  all  the  blind  who  applied 
with  this  modest  form  of  set,  and  it  is  now  hoped 
gradually  to  extend  the  eligibility  for  loudspeaker 
sets. 

Guiding  for  the  Blind. — A  training  week-end 
for  Guiders  of  blind  companies  of  Girl  Guides 
was  held  in  Oxford  last  month.  Some  of  the 
Guiders  attending  the  training  were  blind. 

The  County  Commissioner  (the  Lady  Evelyn 
Mason),  the  County  secretary,  the  County 
camp  adviser,  together  with  other  Oxford 
Guiders  and  Miss  Alleyne  (Home  Teacher  for  the 
Blind),  attended  a  camp  fire,  at  which  Miss  Janet 
Allan  (Headquarters  Commissioner  for  the 
“  Extension  ”  Branch)  spoke  on  the  various 
sections. 
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Catholic  Union  for  Welfare  of  the  Blind, 
Boston,  U.S.A. — On  the  25th  anniversary  of  his 
elevation  to  the  rank  of  Cardinal,  Cardinal 
O’Connell,  Archbishop  of  Boston,  announced 
extended  plans  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 

"  This  project,”  he  said,  ”  the  care  of  the 
blind  in  a  spiritual  way,  is  already  occupying 
the  time  of  some  one  hundred  and  fifty  men 
and  women  in  all  walks  of  life — -doctors,  lawyers, 
merchants.  I  hope  to  extend  it  throughout  the 
diocese. 

“  These  persons  agree  to  devote  a  day  or 
days  of  the  week  to  the  blind.  They  will  go 
into  their  homes,  take  them  for  a  drive,  take 
them  to  their  own  homes,  feed  them,  help  them 
pass  an  enjoyable  day,  and  then  take  them  to 
church,  to  confession  and  to  Holy  Communion. 

“  To  this  central  bureau  here  the  members 
of  this  new  group — now  tentatively  known  as 
the  Catholic  Union  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind — 
will  report.  They  will  be  given  the  names  of  the 
unfortunates  from  whom  sight  has  been  taken 
and  to  them  they  will  bring  back  the  happiness 
of  the  spiritual  life  and  bring  hope  once 
more.” 

Prevention  in  the  U.S.A.— -The  years  of  school 
life  are  usually  the  period  of  greatest  stress  and 
danger  for  eyesight,  declared  Dr.  Edward 
Jackson  of  Denver,  Colorado,  at  the  Annual 
Conference  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Blindness,  in  Columbus,  Ohio,.  U.S.A. , 
last  month.  Dr.  Jackson  is  Emeritus  Professor 
of  Ophthalmology  at  the  University  of  Colorado. 


Speaking  on  “  Guarding  the  Sight  of  School 
Children,”  he  said  : — 

“  The  prevention  of  blindness  implies  the 
conservation  of  partial  sight,  and  is  only  com¬ 
plete  when  it  is  applied  early  in  life.  For  the 
majority  of  people,  the  years  of  school  life 
constitute  the  period  of  greatest  stress  and 
danger  to  their  eyes. 

“  Accidents  are  responsible  for  16  per  cent,  of 
the  causes  of  complete  blindness,  and  more  than 
half  of  these  accidents  occur  to  boys  and  girls 
under  20. 

“  Prevention  of  disease  has  of  late  years  been 
very  widely  applied,  and  results  have  far  sur¬ 
passed  those  of  medicine  and  surgery  in  treating 
disease.  Smallpox  caused  one-eighth  of  the 
blindness  in  the  civilised  world  before  vaccina¬ 
tion  was  introduced  and  still  causes  many 
cases  of  blindness  where  it  is  not  practiced. 
But  this  proportion  of  blindness  has  been  com¬ 
pletely  prevented  by  vaccination. 

“  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Professor  of 
Anatomy,  said  that  it  was  necessary  to  go  back 
three  generations  to  prevent  some  forms  of 
disease.  Many  have  approved  of  the  state¬ 
ment,  but  we  have  not  yet  begun  to  apply 
prevention  to  one  whole  generation.  Care  of  the 
eyes  during  school  life  is  an  attempt  to  make 
such  an  application  to  the  prevention  of  blind-, 
ness. 

“  In  the  school,  we  have  light  that  is  very 
inferior  to  the  light  of  outdoor  living.  The  sun 
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at  different  times  of  the  day  gives  light  of  1,000 
to  10,000  foot  candles.  In  schoolrooms,  we 
rarely  find  light  about  100  foot  candles  on  the 
desk  of  the  students,  and  sometimes  it  runs 
down  to  10  or  5 — or  even  2  or  1 — and  the 
children’s  eyes  are  expected  to  stand  their 
school  work  under  such  bad  conditions. 

“  Anyone  can  judge  the  effect  of  poor  light  by 
taking  a  telephone  directory,  which  always  has 
small  print  in  it,  and  looking  at  it  first  in  an 
ordinary  indoor  light,  and  then  holding  it  where 
the  sun  will  shine  upon  it.  No  one  can  miss 
the  lesson  of  greater  ease  in  using  powerful  light. 

“  When  people  think  the  light  is  too  bright, 
it  is  usually  because  they  have  been  trying  to 
look  at  it.  Our  sources  of  light  are  not  generally 
to  be  used  like  neon  signs,  but  to  illuminate 
the  desks  or  studies  which  we  are  trying  to  carry 
on.  In  the  schoolrooms,  many  errors  are 
tolerated  with  reference  to  the  lighting  ;  teachers 

BOOKCASES  FOR 

OW  where  did  I  put  that  book  ? 

I  suppose  I  have  spent  hours  all 
told  searching  for  books  which  I 
had  mislaid  or  which  had  been 
moved  by  some  other  member  of  tire  house¬ 
hold.  There  must,  I  think,  be  very  few 
blind  people  who  have  not  shared  this 
exasperating  experience,  for  the  housing  of 
Braille  books  is  a  problem  which  confronts 
almost  all  readers  of  Braille.  Until  recently 
the  accommodation  at  my  disposal  for  this 
purpose  was  totally  inadequate,  with  the 
result  that  many  volumes  were  homeless  and 
wandered  disconsolately  about  the  house  in 
search  of  a  temporary  abode.  Now  at  last 

I  have  solved  my  problem,  and  I  possess 
bookcases  which  are  at  once  useful,  attrac¬ 
tive,  and  cheap. 

The  idea  is  very  simple.  My  bookcases 
are  made  from  |-cwt.  New  Zealand  butter 
boxes:  height  15  in.,  width  10^  in.,  depth 

II  in.  (inside  measurements)  ;  the  wood  is 
|  in.  thick.  Where  necessary  the  boxes  are 
planed  to  remove  any  printing,  and  the  lid 
with  any  unnecessary  nails  removed.  The 
box  is  then  stained  on  the  outside,  two  coats 
being  usually  required.  The  inside  is  left 
plain.  Each  box  is  a  separate  unit,  and  the 
bookcase  is  constructed  on  the  same 
principle  as  the  unit  bookcases  for  inkprint 
literature.  The  boxes  are  not  fastened 


and  pupils  need  to  be  instructed  in  how  to  give 
their  eyes  the  best  chance  by  appropriate 
arrangement  of  the  light. 

“  The  correction  of  optical  defects  of  the  eye 
has  been  widely  stressed  and  deserves  all  of  the 
emphasis  that  has  been  placed  upon  it  ;  but 
even  with  the  optical  defects  exactly  corrected, 
care  and  moderation  need  to  be  used  for  even 
the  best  eyes. 

“  The  common  causes  of  blindness  that  come 
with  old  age,  like  cataract  and  glaucoma,  or 
hardening  of  the  eyeball,  have  generally  been 
threatening  or  actually  progressing  for  years 
before  they  cause  blindness.  In  a  person  of  65 
with  beginning  senile  cataract,  it  is  probable 
that  it  will  be  15  years  before  he  is  unable  to 
read  and  probably  20  years  before  he  has  to 
have  the  cataract  removed.  This  time  allows 
abundant  opportunity  for  preventing  the 
diseases  that  destroy  sight  in  old  age.” 


BRAILLE  BOOKS. 

together  in  any  way,  but  simply  placed  side 
by  side  and  one  on  top  of  the  other  in  what¬ 
ever  arrangement  proves  most  convenient. 
It  is,  of  course,  inadvisable  to  make  the  book¬ 
cases  too  high,  but  two  or  even  three  units 
can  be  placed  one  on  top  of  the  other  quite 
successfully. 

These  bookcases  possess  several  distinct 
advantages.  They  are  very  cheap,  the  boxes 
can  be  procured  for  a  copper  or  two  each 
(my  grocer  charges  one  penny),  and  the 
staining  costs  very  little.  Additions  can  be 
made  whenever  the  need  arises.  The  book¬ 
cases  can  be  removed  or  rearranged  with  the 
greatest  ease.  Each  unit  holds  only  five 
or  six  volumes  and  can  therefore  be  carried 
from  one  room  to  another  without  difficulty. 
When  one  book  is  removed  its  neighbour  is 
not  obliged  to  sustain  the  crushing  burden 
of  a  dozen  others  which  immediately  sprawl 
sideways  and  lean  on  it.  Every  year  depre¬ 
ciation  of  books  costs  the  libraries  hundreds 
of  pounds.  Some  of  this  expenditure  is 
unavoidable,  but  I  believe  that  a  considerable 
amount  could  be  saved  by  the  general 
adoption  of  these  bookcases  for  Braille 
books. 

My  Braille  books  are  now  as  well  housed  as 
my  inkprint  collection,  safe  from  damage, 
free  from  dust,  and  easily  accessible. 

E.  W. 
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THE  CO-ORDINATION  SCHEME. 


THE  following  account  of  a 
Meeting  of  the  Union  of 
Counties  Associations  for  the 
Blind  (of  which  the  Northern 
Counties  Association  for  the 
Blind  and  the  South  Wales 
and  Monmouthshire  Counties 
Association  for  the  Blind  are  not  now 
members)  has  been  received  for  publics  tion  : — 

General  Meeting  of  the  Union  of  Counties 
Associations  for  the  Blind. 

The  General  Meeting  of  the  Union  of 
Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind,  post¬ 
poned  from  the  usual  date  in  November,  was 
held  on  Thursday,  ioth  December,  1936,  at 
Clothworkers’  Hall,  Mincing  Lane,  E.C.  3, 
under  the  Chairmanship  of  Mr.  P.  M.  Evans. 

Routine  business  was  dealt  with  during 
the  morning  Session.  Reports  were  received 
in  connection  with  representation  of  the 
Union  on  other  bodies  or  Committees  ;  the 
financial  position  of  the  Union  was  referred 
to  the  Executive  Committee  for  considera¬ 
tion,  and  the  Council  agreed  to  support  an 
application  made  by  the  North-Western 
Counties  Association  to  the  Railway  Clearing 
House  for  an  extension  to  Home  Teachers 
of  the  Blind  of  the  travelling  facilities  now 
granted  to  commercial  travellers  and  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  police  force. 

The  Council  received  a  recommendation 
from  the  Executive  Committee  with  regard 
to  the  redistribution  of  regional  areas  and 
its  adoption  was  carried  nem.  con. 

That  the  Union  confirms  the  division  of 
areas  as  agreed  on  17th  January,  1935, 
as  follows  : — 

Area  "  A  ”  Present  Northern  Counties, 
plus  Cheshire. 

Area  “B  ”  Present  Eastern,  Midland  and 
South  Eastern  Counties.' 

Area  “  C  ”  Present  Western  Counties. 

Area  “  D  ”  North  Wales  and  South 
Wales  and  Monmouthshire. 

The  following  recommendation  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  framed  in  response  ro 
a  request  received  from  the  Conference  on 


Co-ordination  of  National  Work  for  the 
Blind,  was  also  carried  nem.  con.  : — 

That  the  Memorandum  drafted  by  the 
Conference  on  Co-ordination  of  National 
Work  for  the  Blind,  with  a  copy  of  the 
Minister’s  letter  of  nth  November,  1936, 
be  sent  to  the  Counties  Associations 
with  a  view  to  circular! sation  to  ap¬ 
proved  voluntary  agencies  and  Local 
Authorities  ; 

and  a  further  recommendation  was  carried 
with  two  dissentients  (36  out  of  40  voting  in 
its  favour)  : — 

That  the  Union,  in  co-operation  with  other 
national  bodies,  enquire  into  the  practic¬ 
ability  of  setting  up  forthwith  a  National 
General  Council  on  the  lines  already 
agreed  by  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind,  the  National  Association  of 
Workshops  for  the  Blind  Incorporated, 
the  National  Library  for  the  Blind  and 
the  Union  of  Counties  Associations  for 
the  Blind,  and  that  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Union  be  empowered 
to  take  the  necessary  steps. 

During  the  course  of  the  Meeting  reference 
was  made  to  the  death  of  Dr.  G.  W.  N. 
Joseph,  Medical  Officer  of  Health,  Warring¬ 
ton,  who,  as  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Northern 
Counties  Association  and  a  prominent  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Joint  Blind  Welfare  Committee 
of  the  County  Councils  Association  and  the 
Association  of  Municipal  Corporations,  would 
be  greatly  missed.  The  meeting  stood  in 
deference  to  his  memory. 

The  afternoon  session  was  devoted  entirely 
to  a  discussion  on  the  Report  of  the  Joint 
Committee  and  of  the  College  of  Teachers 
and  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  on 
the  Education  of  the  Blind,  which  was 
opened  by  Mr.  E.  H.  Getliff,  Principal  of  the 
Royal  School  for  the  Blind,  Westbury-on- 
Trym,  which  was  followed  by  several 
members  who  had  served  on  the  Committee. 

During  luncheon,  which  was  presided  over 
by  the  Master  of  the  Clothworkers’  Company, 
Dr.  Stanley  Bousfield,  a  vote  of  thanks  to 
the  Company  for  their  generous  and  con¬ 
tinued  hospitality  was  proposed  by  Mr.  G.  F. 
Mowatt,  Hon.  Treasurer  of  the  Union,  and 
carried  with  acclamation. 
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The  Memorandum. 

The  Memorandum  referred  to  in  the 
Union’s  resolution  is  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  Conference  on  Co-ordination  of  National  Work 
for  the  Blind  (consisting  of  representatives  of  the 
National  Library  for  the  Blind,  the  College  of  Teachers 
of  the  Blind,  the  National  Association  of  Workshops 
for  the  Blind,  Incorporated,  and  theJJnion  of  Counties 
Associations  for  the  Blind)  desire  to  draw  attention, 
in  the  following  brief  statement,  to  the  views  of  the 
four  national  bodies  on  the  Scheme  for  the  proposed 
reorganisation  of  voluntary  associations  prepared  by 
the  Joint  Blind  Welfare  Committee  of  the  County 
Councils  Association  and  the  Association  of  Municipal 
Corporations,  and  to  their  own  proposals  for  a  National 
General  Council  of  Blind  Welfare. 

2.  On  30th  April,  1936,  after  the  issue  of  the  original 
Scheme  of  the  Joint  Blind  Welfare  Committee  (dated 
nth  October,  1934),  a  Memorial  was  addressed  to  the 
Minister  of  Health  by  the  aforesaid  bodies,  and  on 
nth  June  a  Statement  supplementary  to  the  Memorial 
was  forwarded  to  the  Minister  following  the  publication 
in  June,  1936,  of  the  Joint  Committee’s  revised  Scheme. 

3.  The  bodies  presenting  the  Memorial  had  one 
fundamental  objection  to  the  proposal  to  make  an 
individual  institution  with  a  programme  and  needs 
of  its  own  the  central  co-ordinating  body  of  blind 
welfare.  They  contended  that  any  agency  with 
executive  functions  and  money-raising  activities  would 
be  unsuitable  for  such  a  position.  They  pointed  out 
that  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  was  in  many 
respects  comparable  with  any  other  institution  for 
the  blind,  and  w7as,  in  addition,  a  productive  business 
organisation :  competitive  money  raising  was  among 
its  activities,  and  it  appeared  to  the  national  bodies 
that  any  scheme  for  placing  the  Institute  in  a  para¬ 
mount  position  over  bodies  with  specialised  and  well- 
defined  functions  could  not  be  defended  on  the  ground 
of  suitability  and  that  the  Joint  Committee’s  choice  was 
partly  due  to  paucity  of  information. 

4.  In  placing  their  case  before  the  Minister  of  Health, 
the  four  bodies  set  out  in  Appendices  to  their  Memorial 
their  respective  objects  and  activities,  clearly  showing 
how  each  carries  out  a  specific  service  to  blind  persons 
in  the  particular  spheres  of  education,  employment, 
recreation  and  social  welfare. 

5.  The  Minister  of  Health  in  his  reply  to  the  Memorial 
states  that,  while  in  favour  of  some  simplification 
of  blind  wrelfare  services,  there  are  provisions  in  the 
Joint  Committee’s  Scheme  with  which  he  is  not  able 
to  deal  and  upon  which  he  can  give  no  decision.  He 
ends  with  the  hope  that  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
find  an  agreed  basis  on  which  reorganisation  may  be 
founded.  (See  Appendix  II.) 

6.  The  Conference  on  Co-ordination  had,  for  their 
part,  already  formulated  a  Scheme  for  a  National 
General  Council  -of  Blind  Welfare,  to  the  principle  of 
which  the  four  bodies  forming  the  Conference  have 
subscribed.  This  Scheme  has  been  placed  before  the 
Minister  of  Health  and  w’as  previously  submitted  to  the 
Joint  Blind  Welfare  Committee  of  the  County  Councils 
Association  and  the  Association  of  Municipal  Corpora¬ 
tions.  It  is  designed  to  co-ordinate,  without  interfering 
with  the  performance  of,  the  specialised  functions  of 
the  College  of  Teachers,  the  National  Association  of 
Workshops,  the  Union  of  Counties  Associations  for  the 
Blind,  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind  and  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  makes  provision 
in  its  constitution  for  adequate  representation  of 
Local  Authorities,  of  blind  persons  and  of  the  regional 
and  national  work  carried  out  on  their  behalf. 

7.  The  suggestions  for  the  constitution  of  the 


National  General  Council  have  been  drafted  in  broad 
outline  in  such  a  way  as  to  permit  of  changes  in  scope 
and  in  detail  to  meet  any  particular  circumstances 
which  may  arise.  A  copy  of  the  Scheme  is  set  out  in 
Appendix  I. 


APPENDIX  I. 

National  General  Council  of  Blind  Welfare. 

1.  The  National  General  Council  shall  act  as  the 
clearing  house  of  national  work  for  the  blind  and  shall 
be  the  representative  body  for  the  expression  of 
opinion  on  matters  of  general  national  import. 

2.  The  National  General  Council  shall  seek 
recognition  by  the  Minister  of  Health  and  the  Local 
Authorities  as  the  body  to  which  they  will  in  the  first 
instance  refer  for  information  from,  or  negotiation 
with,  the  blind  world  as  a  whole. 

3.  The  National  General  Council  shall  be  the  body 
through  which  grants  for  national  (not  local)  services 
shall  be  made,  including  those  in  the  Third  Schedule 
of  the  Minister’s  (Contributions)  Scheme  under  the 
Local  Government  Act. 

4.  The  National  General  Council  shall  not  raise 
money  from  the  public. 

5.  The  functions  of  the  National  General  Council 
shall  be  advisory  and  consultative,  rather  than 
administrative. 

Among  these  functions  will  be  : — 

(a)  The  organisation  of  general  conferences  on 
national  matters. 

( b )  The  consideration  of  new  schemes  of  a  national 
character  which  necessitate  the  raising  of  funds 
from  the  public. 

(c)  Consultation  with  the  constituent  and  regional 
bodies  from  time  to  time  in  order  to  avoid 
overlapping. 

6.  The  constitution  of  the  Council  shall  provide  for 
adequate  representation  of  Local  Authorities,  of 
regional  and  national  interests,  and  of  the  blind 
community. 

7.  The  following  might  form  the  basis  for  such  a 
Council : — 

Group  I. 

Persons  representing  the  Union  of 
Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind 
appointed  by  the  regional  bodies 
on  a  basis  of  the  number  of  blind 
persons  served,  elected  in  such 
manner  as  the  regional  bodies  shall 
determine  . .  . .  .  .  . .  20 

Group  II. 

Persons  representing  Local  Authori¬ 
ties,  elected  through — 

(a)  the  County  Councils  Associa¬ 
tion  and  the  Association  of 
Municipal  Corporations  ; 

(b)  the  London  County  Council  ; 

(c)  direct  from  Local  Government 

areas  . .  . .  . .  . .  20 

Group  III. 

Representatives  of  National  Bodies, 
including  : — 

The  Association  of  Workshops  for 

the  Blind .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  3 

The  Clothworkers’  Company  .  .  1 

The  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  3 
Gardner’s  Trust  . .  .  .  . .  1 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  3 
The  National  Library  for  the  Blind  3 
St.  Dunstan’s  .  .  . .  .  .  1 

Servers  of  the  Blind  League  . .  1 

-  16 
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Group  IV. 

Representatives  of  Organisations  of 
the  Blind,  including  : — 

The  National  Association  of  Blind 

Workers  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  2 

The  National  League  of  the  Blind  2 

-  4 

Group  V. 

Other  persons  interested  in  national 

work  for  the  blind  ....  6 

66 

[Appendix  II  of  this  Memorandum  gives 
the  text  of  a  letter  addressed  by  Mr.  C.  R. 
Kerwood,  Ministry  of  Health,  to  Miss 
Cracknall,  as  Secretary  of  the  “  Conference.” 
The  letter  merely  relates  the  answer  given 
by  the  Ministry  to  the  Joint  Blind  Welfare 
Committee.] 

Comment. 

The  action  of  the  “  Union  ”  at  the  present 
juncture  need  not,  we  think,  be  taken  too 
seriously. 

The  Memorandum  is  a  disingenuous  docu¬ 
ment  which  falls  to  pieces  under  even  the 
mildest  criticism,  and  the  plan  for  a 
“  National  General  Council,”  which  it  puts 
forward,  is  obviously  impracticable,  even 
if  it  had  the  least  chance  of  acceptance. 
It  is  a  scheme  for  adding  a  fifth  wheel  to 
the  coach,  based  on  a  number  of  assumptions 
which  its  authors  have  never  even  attempted 
to  justify.  It  assumes  that  the  “  Union  ” 
has  some  intrinsic  right  to  control  the 
national  services  (which  are  the  responsibility 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  and 
other  duly  constituted  national  bodies),  and 
that  officials  of  local  societies,  with  their 
defined  local  functions  and  responsibilities, 
have  through  their  professional  associations 
a  similar  right  of  control. 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  any  workshop 
manager  or  teacher  who  would  claim  any 
such  right  for  himself,  and  the  claim  taken 
for  granted  in  the  Memorandum  would  indeed 
be  laughed  out  of  court  by  officials  themselves 
if  seriously  put  forward  for  their  con¬ 
sideration. 

Yet,  unless  such  claims  are  admitted,  the 
Memorandum  printed  above  and  the  plan 
for  a  National  General  Council  fall  to  the 
ground. 

The  only  thing  to  be  taken  seriously 
in  the  last  action  of  the  “  Union  ”  is  its 
circulation  of  this  “  plan  ”  to  Local 
Authorities.  Any  Local  Authority  which 


may  be  inclined  to  give  the  circular  considera¬ 
tion  should  bear  the  following  points  in 
mind  : — 

(1)  The  “  Conference  ”  with  the  long 
name  has  no  substantial  existence.  With¬ 
out  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
organisations  of  the  blind,  and  the  Joint 
Blind  Welfare  Committee,  the  Conference 
has  no  claim  to  speak  on  national 
services. 

(2)  The  “  Union  ”  now  represents  only 
part  of  the  country.  The  Northern 
Counties  Association,  which  covers 
approximately  one-third  of  the  blind  in 
England  and  Wales,  has  seceded  from 
the  Union  on  this  very  issue.  South 
Wales  had  previously  seceded.  London 
has  seceded  from  the  South  Eastern 
Counties  Association. 

(3)  The  College  of  Teachers  and  the 
Association  of  Workshops  have  their 
professional  and  technical  spheres  and 
have  not  a  shadow  of  claim  to  "  consider  ” 
national  services  to  the  blind. 

(4)  The  National  Library  has  its  own 
defined  responsibilities  and  has  never, 
so  far  as  is  known,  claimed  or  desired  to 
go  outside  them. 

To  members  of  the  “  Union  ”  who  may 
never  have  given  serious  thought  to  the 
policy  to  which  they  weie  being  committed, 
we  would  put  a  few  simple  questions, 
referring  to  the  numbered  paragraphs  of 
Appendix  I  of  the  Memorandum  printed 
above. 

Paragraph  1. 

What  is  a  “  clearing  house  of  national  work 
for  the  blind  ”  ? 

Why  is  it  proposed  to  have  a  clearing 
house  for  national  work,  and  not  for  local 
work  ? 

If  the  N.G.C.  is  to  be  “  the  clearing  house 
of  national  work,"  should  it  not  represent 
simply  the  agencies  which  are  responsible 
for  national  work  ? 

Note. — Before  answering  this  question  paragraph  7 
of  the  “  plan  ”  should  be  consulted. 

If  local  agencies  had  a  claim  to  control 
national  services,  would  not  national  agen¬ 
cies  have  an  equal  claim  to  control  local 
services  ? 

Note. — The  national  agencies  for  the  blind  have 
never  attempted,  or  wished,  to  control  local  services 
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Are  not  all  officials  engaged  in  blind  welfare 
the  servants  of  local  or  national  agencies 
for  the  blind,  and  is  not  their  function 
limited  to  (1)  advising  the  committees  of 
the  agencies  which  appoint  and  pay  them, 
and  (2)  performing  the  duties  for  which  they 
are  paid,  i.e.,  the  work  for  which  their  com¬ 
mittees  are  properly  responsible  ?  If  the 
function  of  each  official  severally  is  limited 
absolutely  to  the  sphere  of  the  agency  which 
employs  him  (or  her)  how  can  a  combination 
of  officials  of  similar  functions,  e.g.,  teachers 
or  workshop  managers,  claim  any  function 
wider  than  the  sum  or  highest  common 
factor  of  their  several  functions  ?  In  short, 
while  national  agencies  may  properly  and 
wisely  invite  national  associations  of  officials 
to  advise  them  on  technical  questions,  what 
right  has  any  association  of  officials  to  go 
outside  its  own  technique  or  professional 
interests  ?* 

Paragraph  3. 

Passing  over  the  obvious  points  in  para¬ 
graph  2  that  the  Ministry  of  Health  cannot, 
and  the  Local  Authorities  will  not,  recognise 
any  “  representative  body  ”  which  (a)  is  not 
representative,  and  (b)  is  in  antagonism  to 
the  County  Councils  Association  and  the 
Association  of  Municipal  Corporations  ;  and 
merely  indicating  that  the  furnishing  of 
“  information  from  .  .  .  the  blind  world  as  a 
whole  ”  necessitates  a  competent  administra¬ 
tive  staff  (but  see  paragraph  5),  let  us  ask, 
on  paragraph  3,  why  the  N.G.C.  (which 
is  to  be  composed  predominantly  of 
local  agency  representatives)  is  to  control 
“  grants  for  national  ( not  local )  services  ”  P 

Note. — No  national  agencies  want  to  control  grants 
for  local  services.  Why  should  the  junta  want  to 
put  grants  for  national  services  under  the  control  of 
their  mainly  locally  representative  N.G.C.  ?  Why  ? 
Oh,  why  ? 

Paragraph  4. 

As  the  N.G.C.  “  shall  not  raise  money  from 
the  public ,”  is  the  Ministry  of  Health  going 

*  The  question  may  be  individualised  without  offence 
by  taking  any  outstandingly  capable  official  who  among 
other  qualities  has  a  sense  of  humour  which,  we  are  sure, 
saves  him  from  thinking  that  he  has  any  such  right,  or 
from  wanting  to  have  it — what  right  could  he  have  to 
combine  with  other  officials  in  order  to  intervene  in  the 
direction  or  control  of  national  services  ?  And,  in  any 
case,  what  right  to  act  in  this  way  could  be  conferred 
on  him,  or  allowed  to  him,  by  the  Committee  which 
employs  him  for  the  services  for  which  it  is  properly 
responsible  ? 


to  finance  it  in  opposition  to  the  County 
Councils  Association  and  the  Association  of 
Municipal  Corporations  ;  or  is  the  N.I.B., 
which  does  raise  money  from  the  public 
for  the  general  national  services  for  the  blind, 
going  to  finance  it  in  opposition  to  itself  ; 
or  are  the  Local  Authorities  going  to  finance 
it  in  opposition  to  themselves  ? 

Note. — An  answer  to  this  question  should  be  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  Budget  of  estimated  Income  and  Ex¬ 
penditure. 

Paragraph  5. 

Why  should  "  new  schemes  of  a  national 
character  which  necessitate  the  raising  of 
funds  from  the  public  ”  be  considered  by  the 
N.G.C.  and  not  new  schemes  of  a  local 
character  ?  Is  it  not  the  special  genius 
of  voluntaryism  that  it  allows  scope  for 
initiative  and  experimental  development 
in  the  interests  of  the  persons  served,  and 
should  not  all  agencies  for  the  blind  en¬ 
courage  each  other  in  any  new  and  practical 
developments,  “  in  honour  preferring  one 
another  ”  ?  Does  any  one  really  think 
that  any  practical  scheme  for  the  benefit 
of  the  blind,  put  forward  by  a  responsible 
agency  which  regards  itself  as  competent 
to  raise  the  money  required,  would  be 
dropped  because  the  N.G.C.  disapproved  it  ? 
Is  there  any  instance  of  a  competent  agency 
for  the  blind  being  prejudiced  by  the 
activities  of  other  agencies  for  the  civilian 
blind  ?  Have  not  all  fears  of  that  kind  been 
dispelled  in  areas  where  unification  of 
collections  has  been  effected,  i.e.,  in  the 
larger  part  of  the  country  ? 

Note. — It  is  not  suggested  that  there  is  not  competi¬ 
tion  in  money-raising.  But  the  total  of  money  raised  for 
the  civilian  blind  is  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total 
raised  for  all  charities  ;  and  it  is  for  all  civilian  blind 
agencies  to  do  their  money-raising  effectively,  so  that 
the  civilian  blind  shall  not  be  deprived  of  any  service 
which  can  benefit  them. 

A  few  words  must  be  added  on  the 
position  of  the  National  Library  for  the 
Blind.  Its  opposition  to  the  first  report  of 
the  Joint  Blind  Welfare  Committee,  in  so 
far  as  the  proposals  then  made  threatened 
its  separate  identity,  was  intelligible  and, 
as  we  have  believed  throughout,  justifiable. 
It  made  its  protest  to  the  Joint  Committee 
and  that  body’s  second  report  has,  so  far 
as  we  can  see,  removed  any  grievance  which 
the  Library  felt.  In  the  first  heat  of  opposi¬ 
tion  the  Library  may  have  committed  itself 
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to  some  sort  of  approval  of  the  junta  s 
“  plan.”  Has  it,  since  the  publication  of  the 
Joint  Committee’s  second  report,  agreed 
to  take  part  in  the  formation  of  a  ‘‘  National 
General  Council,”  and  has  it  been  informed 
that  the  Union  is  circulating  a  Memorandum 
to  Local  Authorities  and  local  agencies, 
which  implies  that  the  National  Library 
is  continuing  to  oppose  the  Joint  Committee’s 
scheme,  and  is  willing  to  take  part  in  form¬ 
ing  an  opposition  Council  ? 

We  attach  considerable  importance  to 
this  question.  Alone  of  the  four  bodies 
referred  to  in  the  junta’s  Memorandum,  the 
Library  is  an  agency  for  the  blind  with  a 
clearly  defined  and  fully  recognised  place 
in  the  scheme  of  national  services.  Nobody 
has  criticised  its  good  faith  or  its  competence  ; 
or  provoked  it,  were  such  a  thing  conceivable, 
to  retaliation.  Does  it  really  desire  to  be  a 
partner  in  a  Council  which  will  “  consider 
whether  the  N.I.B.  should  or  should  not 
proceed  with  any  new  national  services  ? 

If  it  does,  it  is  going  sadly  astray.  We 
believe  that,  in  fact,  it  has  no  such  desire  or 
intention. 

Letter  from  Dr.  J.  M.  Ritchie. 

The  following  letter  from  Dr.  J.  M.  Ritchie 
has  been  received  for  publication  in  The 
New  Beacon  : — 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — As  there  have  been  several  references 
in  your  recent  issues  to  the  essay  published 
some  years  ago  under  the  nom  de  plume  of 
Simplissimus,  it  may  save  further  specula¬ 
tion  if  I  state  that  I  am  the  sole  author  of  that 
essay.  I  alone  am  responsible  for  the  views 
set  forth  and  for  their  expression. 

Yours,  etc., 

Hampstead.  J.  M.  Ritchie. 

The  statement  made  by  Dr.  Ritchie  in 
the  above  letter  is  of  interest,  in  view  of  the 
leading  part  he  has  played  in  inducing 
the  “  Union  ”  to  put  the  National  General 
Council  plan  to  Local  Authorities. 

History  of  the  Simplissimus  Essay, 

The  history  of  the  Simplissimus  Essay, 
as  told  in  publications  of  the  College  of 
Teachers  and  of  the  Union,  is  as  follows  : — 

On  the  transfer  of  Mr.  E.  D.  Macgregor 


(who  had  been  Head  of  the  Blind 
Department  of  the  Ministry  of  Health) 
to  another  Department  of  the  Ministry 
of  Health  in  1926,  a  number  of  his  friends 
in  organisations  concerned  with  blind 
welfare  raised  a  testimonial  fund  which, 
at  Mr.  Macgregor ’s  suggestion,  was  invested 
so  that  the  interest,  amounting  to  £4.  4s., 
might  be  available  as  an  annual  award. 

There  is  no  trace  of  a  competition  being 
held  until  1929,  when  it  was  limited  to  home 
teachers  or  candidates  for  the  Home 
Teachers’  Examination,  and  the  award  was 
given  after  a  test  of  theoretical  and  practical 
ability  in  teaching  Braille  and  Moon. 

The  initiative  in  raising  the  Fund  was 
taken  by  the  Union  and  an  agreement  was 
made  by  that  body  that  the  examinations 
should  be  conducted  by  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind. 

In  the  report  of  the  Union  for  1931  it  is 
stated  that  the  prize  for  that  year  had  not 
been  awarded  as  there  were  only  two 
entrants  and  neither  had  reached  the 
required  standard  ;  and  that  it  had  been 
agreed,  therefore, 

“  after  consultation  with  Mr.  Mac¬ 
gregor,  that  the  prize  for  1932  should  be 
offered  for  the  best  essay  on  ‘  The 
Machinery  for  the  Administration  of  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind  and  the  Best  Means 
for  its  Simplification,’  and  that  the 
competition  should  be  open  to  all  persons 
engaged  in,  or  interested  in,  work  for  the 
blind.  The  change  in  the  subject  for 
competition  has  been  widely  advertised, 
*  and  a  large  number  of  leaflets  has  been 
distributed  by  the  Union  through  the 
Counties  Associations  in  the  various  areas. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  is  the 
result  of  this  experiment,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  valuable  and  constructive 
contributions  to  the  problem  of  blind 
welfare  will  be  received.” 

The  Teacher  of  the  Blind  in  January,  1932, 
gave  prominence  to  this  announcement, 
although  there  had  been  no  mention  so  far  as 
can  be  ascertained  of  the  Macgregor  Prize 
in  the  Teacher  since  1929,  nor  did  the  Annual 
Reports  of  the  Union  make  any  reference 
to  the  Macgregor  Prize  before  1931,  when 
it  made  the  announcement  in  regard  to  the 
opening  of  its  Competition  on  this  particular 
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subject.  In  1933  the  prize  was  allowed  to 
revert  to  its  original  purpose. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Union  in 
1932  was  held  in  June.  The  Chairman  then 
read  a  letter  from  the  College  of  Teachers, 
signed  by  M.  M.  R.  Garaway,  Hon.  Secretary, 
reporting  the  recommendation  of  the 
College,  “  that  the  prize  should  be  awarded 
to  Simplissimus  and  that  Deva  is  the 
Jr  oxime  accessit.”  The  letter  goes  on  : 

“  My  Executive  decided  to  leave  to  the 
Union  the  opening  of  the  envelopes 
containing  the  names  of  the  entries  and 
I  am,  therefore,  asking  the  Hon.  Registrar 
to  forward  these  to  you  direct.  It  may 
interest  the  Union  to  know  that  for  the 
adjudication  the  College  appointed  three 
of  its  Members  who  possess  first-hand  and 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  machinery  of 
administration  and  who  are  in  daily  touch 
with  administrative  problems.  Their 
opinion  was  unanimous,  and  Mr.  Mac- 
gregor,  who  has  had  an  opportunity  of 
reading  the  Essays,  concurs  in  their 
recommendation.  I  enclose  a  copy  of  his 
note  to  that  effect.  My  Executive  further 
recommend  that  publicity  be  given  to 
the  two  Essays  mentioned  and  would  be 
glad  to  put  the  pages  of  The  Teacher  of  the 
Blind  at  the  services  of  the  Union  for  that 
purpose  if  desired.” 

The  note  from  Mr.  Macgregor  referred  to 
is  as  follows  : — 

“  I  have  read  the  Essays  for  the 
Macgregor  Prize  and  have  no  hesitation 
in  concurring  in  what  I  gather  is  the 
decision  of  the  Examiners,  that  the  best 
is  the  Essay  submitted  by  ‘  Simplissimus  ' 
and  the  next  best  that  submitted  by 
‘  Deva.'  The  Essay  by  ‘  John  Bull  ’ 
deserves  commendation  as  an  attempt  to 
brighten  a  somewhat  prosaic  subject.” 
After  reading  this  letter  the  envelopes 
were  opened  and  the  envelope  marked 
“  Simplissimus  ”  contained  the  following  : — 

“  The  Authors  who  have  written  under 
the  name  of  Simplissimus  wish  to  remain 
anonymous  and  are  not  competing  for  the 
money  prize.  If,  however,  the  Essay  is 
deemed  worthy  of  publicity,  they  hope 
this  will  be  given.” 

“  Deva  ”  was  the  entry,  Miss  Joan 
Tennent-Smith,  of  Chester. 

The  Union  decided  to  comply  with  the 


request  of  the  authors  who  called  themselves 
“  Simplissimus  ”  to  award  the  prize  to 
Miss  Tennent-Smith  and  to  publish  both 
essays.  The  substance  of  the  Simplissimus 
essay  is  given  below. 

In  September,  1932,  the  Teacher  of  the 
Blind  published  the  Simplissimus  essay 
with  a  highly  laudatory  editorial  article. 
After  implying  that  few  people  are  really 
qualified  to  discuss  such  a  theme  (namely, 
that  which  the  College  had  set  in  the  hope 
of  getting  a  large  number  of  competitors), 
the  editorial  writer  says  that  Simplissimus 
proved  how  fully  equipped  he  was  for  his 
task  by  his  essay,  "  which  is  at  once  so 
lucid  and  complete  that  it  needs  no  editorial 
comment  to  give  it  weight.”  Steps  were 
then  taken  by  the  College  to  obtain  resolu¬ 
tions  supporting  the  Simplissimus  recom¬ 
mendations  from  all  its  Branches  and,  it  is 
understood,  from  the  Association  of  Work¬ 
shops  and  the  Union. 

It  should  be  noted  that  all  this  preceded 
any  action  on  Co-ordination  by  the  Joint 
Blind  Welfare  Committee. 

Summary  of  the  Simplissimus  Essay. 

The  essay  sketches  the  history  of  the  machinery 
in  question,  the  establishment  of  a  central  department 
for  the  general  oversight  of  blind  affairs,  apart  from 
education,  in  the  Local  Government  Board  in  1917  ; 
the  transfer  of  the  duties  of  that  department  to  the 
Ministry  of  Health  ;  and  the  first  payment  of  grants. 
It  refers  to  the  duty  laid  upon  Local  Authorities  by  the 
Blind  Persons  Act,  and  the  gradual  increase  in  the 
amounts  of  public  money  granted  for  blind  welfare  ; 
it  summarises  the  changes  made  in  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Act  of  1929,  and  declares  that  the  function  of  the 
voluntary  agency  is  to  deal  with  the  individual  blind, 
of  the  Authorities  to  supervise  the  agencies  and  to  pay 
grants,  and  of  the  Ministry  to  advise  Authorities  and 
at  rare  intervals  to  carry  out  a  survey  of  their  arrange¬ 
ments. 

It  asks  whether  the  present  elaborate  administration 
needs  simplification  and  answers  it  by  saying  that  reform 
is  desirable  in  two  main  directions  :  first,  with  regard 
to  the  Local  Government  Act,  and  secondly  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Unemployable  Grant. 

1.  Local  Government  Act. 

“  The  passing  of  the  Local  Government  Act  of 
1929  was  a  retrogade  step  in  respect  of  work  for  the 
blind.  Apart  from  the  questionable  finance  of  the 
change  over,  apart  from  the  infantile  folly  of  sing¬ 
ling  out  one  private  charity  to  be  the  almoner  of 
public  grants  for  ‘National  Services,'  apart  from 
the  stale  dodge  of  securing  Exchequer  economy  by 
providing  a  static  grant  for  an  expanding  service, 
the  Act  did  serious  harm  by  dragging  in  the  local 
authority  as  an  intermediary  between  the  central 
department  and  the  agencies.” 

While  admitting  that  the  Blind  Persons  Act  had  placed 
responsibility  on  the  County  and  County  Borough 
Councils  and  that  in  English  legislation  there  is  a  strong 
bias  in  favour  of  devolution,  Simplissimus  declares  that 
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the  effect  of  the  Act  has  been  to  “  force  the  care  of  the 
blind  into  the  arena  of  parish  politics,”  that  the 
officers  appointed  as  supervisors  of  blind  welfare  “  are 
for  the  most  part  clerks  from  the  local  town  hall,  who 
are  ignorant  of  the  services  which  they  have  to  in¬ 
spect,”  It  argues  that  more  should  be  left  to  the  local 
manager  of  the  voluntary  agency  and  less  detailed  in¬ 
formation  required  from  him,  and  suggests  that  no  new 
inspectors  could  be  either  as  effective  or  as  friendly  as 
the  old  inspectors  had  been. 

2.  Unemployable  Grant. 

The  grants  should  be  uniform,  income  should  be 
assessed  on  a  uniform  basis,  and  the  method  of  dis¬ 
tribution  should  be  economical.  The  unemployable 
should  receive  a  State  allowance  through  the  Post 
Office. 

The  essay  goes  on  to  refer  to  national  bodies.  It 
declares  that  while  the  Library  and  the  N.I.B.  are 
“  national  ”  in  the  sense  of  one  given  definition,  the 
Union  of  Associations,  the  College  of  Teachers  and  the 
Association  of  Workshops,  being  bodies  which  have 
a  nation-wide  constituency  and  programme,  have  an 
authority  unique  to  themselves.  Their  pronouncements 
come  “  with  the  authority  of  a  national  dictum.”  The 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has  aroused  resentment 
because  it  “  wishes  to  be  thought  national  in  the  wider 
sense.”  It  should  confine  its  activities  to  “  such  lines 
of  work  as  are  not  already  being  fruitfully  discharged 
by  the  Union,  the  College  and  the  Association.”  The 
whole  field  of  work  is  “  adequately  covered  ”  by  these 
three  bodies,  “  as  far  as  conference,  co-operation  and 
the  pooling  of  experience  go.” 

At  this  point  Simplissimus  pauses  to  excuse  doing 
something  which  is  precisely  the  opposite  of  what  he  is 
purporting  to  do.  He  says  “  a  further  step  in  elabo¬ 
ration  need  not  contradict  the  process  of  simplification, 
and  so  that  step  is  here  suggested.  It  is  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  national  council  composed  of,  say,  four 
representatives  from  the  executive  committee  of  each 
of  these  three  bodies.  This  council  should  also  serve  as 
the  advisory  committee  of  the  Ministry  of  Health, 
with  this  added  function,  that  it  should  advise  on  all 
educational  topics  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Education.” 

After  proposing  in  this  way  that  a  body  consisting  of 
eight  officials  (four  from  the  College  of  Teachers  and 
four  from  the  Association  of  Workshops),  plus  four 
persons  nominated  by  the  Union  (all  of  whom  might  or 
might  not  be  officials),  should  replace  the  advisory 
committee  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  advise  the 
Board  of  Education,  Simplissimus  criticises  the  present 
advisory  committee  of  the  Ministry  of  Health  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  no  longer  composed  of  well-known 
workers  in  the  blind  world,  but  largely  representatives 
of  local  government  “  with  a  meagre  and  entirely 
second-hand  acquaintance  with  the  problems  on  which 
they  were  nominally  to  advise.” 

Simplissimus  then  goes  on  to  deal  with  money¬ 
raising  by  voluntary  agencies.  He  praises  “Dr.  Evans’ 
scheme  of  1920.”*  He  laments  it  is  idle  to  hope  that 
success  would  attend  any  equally  thorough-going  plan. 
“  As  agencies  are  not  yet  prepared  to  relinquish  their 
prerogative  of  individual  sovereignty  in  this  direction, 
the  present  competition  and  overlapping  must  con¬ 
tinue.” 

Simplissimus  goes  on  to  refer  to  the  Counties  Asso¬ 


*This  was  the  scheme  of  centralisation  put 
forward  as  an  alternative  to  the.  policy  of 
unification  which  the  N.I.B.  agreed  with  the 
Advisory  Committee  in  1925-26.  The  essence  of  cen¬ 
tralisation  was  that  national  services  should  be  con¬ 
ducted  with  such  moneys  as  would  be  allocated  to  the 
national  bodies  concerned  by  a  central  committee. 


ciations,  suggesting  that  their  function  is  vague  and 
that  they  are  endangering  their  continued  existence  by 
inactivity.  None  the  less,  they  should  be  continued. 
The  discontinued  grants,  at  present  paid  to  them  by 
the  several  Local  Authorities,  should  be  paid  to  the 
Union  direct  and  used  by  it  to  maintain  the  several 
Counties  Associations  “  in  full  usefulness  in  obtaining, 
recording  and  observing  on  information  collected  for 
consideration  by  the  Union  itself.”  With  regard  to 
education,  Simplissimus  favours  a  State  service  rather 
than  the  present  devolution  to  Local  Authorities.  In 
the  meantime  the  oversight  of  schools  for  blind  children 
should  be  taken  from  the  medical  branch  of  the  Board  of 
Education  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  ordinary 
administration. 

Resolution  of  the  National  Association  of 

Blind  Workers. 

At  a  Special  Conference  of  the  National 
Association  of  Blind  Workers,  convened, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Regent’s  Park 
Branch  of  the  Association,  to  consider  the 
Memorandum  recently  issued  by  the  Joint 
Blind  Welfare  Committee  of  Local  Authori¬ 
ties,  the  following  resolution  was,  after 
discussion,  carried  unanimously  : — 

“  This  Conference,  having  carefully  con¬ 
sidered  the  recommendations  recently  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  Joint  Blind  Welfare  Committee, 
expresses  the  opinion  that  the  document  re¬ 
presents  a  constructive  effort  to  deal  with 
problems  requiring  immediate  attention.  We 
furthermore  believe  that  the  recommenda¬ 
tions,  if  applied  to  blind  welfare  work,  would 
promote  the  much-needed  co-ordination  of 
services  and  would  ultimately  lead  to  a  much 
higher  standard  of  administrative  efficiency. 
We  hope  therefore  that  the  Minister  of 
Health  will  find  it  possible  to  give  his  ap¬ 
proval  to  the  scheme  without  undue  delay 
and  render  any  other  such  assistance  as  may 
be  necessary  to  enable  the  Joint  Blind  Wel¬ 
fare  Committee  to  give  effect  to  the  pro¬ 
posals. 

“  We  hereby  instruct  those  responsible  for 
the  convening  of  the  Conference  to  forward 
copies  of  this  Resolution  to  the  Minister  of 
Health,  the  secretary  of  the  Joint  Blind  Wel¬ 
fare  Committee,  the  secretary  of  the  College 
of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  the  secretary- 
general  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  and  other  interested  organisations.” 

A  further  resolution  was  unanimously  ap¬ 
proved,  calling  upon  the  Management  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Association  to  conduct  more 
systematic  propaganda  work  in  areas  where 
conditions  are  unsatisfactory.  It  was  thought 
that  deputations  ought  to  be  sent  to  a  number 
of  county  and  county  borough  authorities. 
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RECENT 

PUBLICATIONS 

Two  Books  for  Small  Children. 

There  is  something  very  engaging  about 
little  pigs,  as  all  admirers  of  Walt  Disney 
know,  and  The  Adventures  of  the  Little  Pig, 
by  F.  le  Gros  and  Ida  Clark,  which  is  No.  1 
of  the  Little  Leopard  Books  (Laurence  & 
Wishart,  price  6d.),  should  attract  many 
readers.  The  jaunty  little  pig,  setting  out 
on  his  travels  with  his  possessions  in  a 
checked  handkerchief,  makes  a  gay  and 
pleasing  cover,  and  the  story  begins,  as  all 
good  stories  should,  by  going  straight  to  the 
point  :  “  There  was  once  a  small  pink  pig 
who  was  rather  thin,  and  had  very  little 
hair  to  keep  him  warm.  He  was  the  last 
of  all  his  brothers  to  leave  home.”  By  the 
second  paragraph  we  are  well  in  the  thick  of 
things  ;  for,  on  the  first  day  of  his  journey- 
ings,  through  the  windows  of  a  deserted 
cottage  where  he  hoped  to  spend  the  night, 
the  pig  “  sees  nothing  less  than  a  WOLF.” 
And  by  the  third  paragraph  we  are  prepared 
for  the  worst  :  “for  the  little  pig  saw  with  a 
shudder  that  the  wolf  was  frying  nothing 
less  than  bacon.” 

Actually,  of  course,  the  worst  does  not 
happen,  or  rather  it  is  the  worst  only  tor  the 
wolf.  Before  morning  the  little  pig  has  dealt 
so  masterfully  with  the  situation  as  to  be 
able  to  set  out  on  his  second  day’s  journey 
wearing  a  coat  and  cap  of  wolf-skin,  with 
a  bloom  from  the  wolfs  prize  chrysanthe¬ 
mums  in  his  buttonhole. 

Other  stories  tell  how  the  little  pig  became 
a  carpenter,  how  he  worsted  two  bad 
robbers  and  made  friends  with  a  good  one,  and 
how  he  got  the  better  of  a  cruel  farmer  who 
had  made  his  poor  old  mother  pay  rent  for 
her  stye.  Altogether  a  very  likeable  hero. 

Those  who  have  less  plebeian  tastes  than 
the  reviewer,  and  favour  stories  of  kings 
and  princesses,  may  find  more  to  their  liking 
in  Little  Leopard  Book  No.  2,  The  Enchanted 
Fishes  by  the  same  authors.  The  Lonely 
Princess  in  this  collection  is  the  story  of  the 
Princess  Rosie  and  her  puppy,  Rufus,  and 
Winnie  and  Minnie  are  the  twin  daughters  of 
a  wood-cutter  who  gets  into  trouble  for 
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attempting  to  cut  down  the  King  of  the 
Oak  Trees.  But,  personally,  give  me  little 
pigs. 

Our  readers  will  be  additionally  interested 
in  these  two  little  books  because  one  of  the 
joint  authors,  Mr.  Le  Gros  Clark,  who  is 
blind,  has  frequently  contributed  to  The 
New  Beacon. 

School  and  College  Management. 

A  very  interesting  new  monthly  magazine, 
School  and  College  Management,  price  is. 
per  copy,  has  recently  made  its  appearance. 
Titles  of  articles  included  in  the  first  issue 
will  give  some  idea  of  its  scope  The 
Birthrate,  Incomes  and  Schools  ;  The  Case 
for  the  Dietician  ;  Hurstpierpoint — Admin¬ 
istration  of  a  Public  School ;  New  Buildings 
— Ampleforth  ;  Danish  School  Manage¬ 
ment  ;  Statistics  and  School  Medicine; 
Planning  the  Sanatorium  ;  Investment 
Policy  ;  Food  Habits  ;  Oundle— New  Tuck 
Shop  ;  Specimen  Menus  ;  Preparatory  School 
Administration  ;  Planning  Swimming  Pools  ; 
Films  The  New  Textbooks ;  Dormitory 
Furnishings  ;  Gas  in  the  Kitchen  ;  Elec¬ 
tricity  in  Schools.  The  magazine  is  nicely 
printed  and  contains  attractive  illustrations. 

Weaving  Patterns. 

"  Weaving  Patterns  of  Yesterday  and 
To-day,”  by  Violetta  Thurstan  (The  Dryad 
Press,  Leicester,  2s.  6d.  net),  assumes  in 
the  reader  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  of 
plain  woven  cloth  and  of  the  mechanism 
of  the  foot-operated  or  table  loom  for  weav¬ 
ing  it.  From  this  foundation  it  proceeds 
step  by  step  to  explain  the  variations  in  the 
the  mechanism  of  the  looms  and  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  cloth  for  weaving  patterns  on 
four  Heddle  looms. 

The  next  step  is  to  explain  how  a  simple 
drafting  pattern  is  read,  and  then  the  method 
of  drafting  the  pattern.  All  is  explained  in 
simple  language  which,  without  giving  un¬ 
necessary  detail,  provides  the  essentials  of 
knowledge. 

Examples  of  waving  patterns  are  given, 
accompanied  by  illustrations  of  the  patterns 
of  cloth  which  they  produce. 

The  introductory  chapter  deals  with  the 
development  of  weaving  tools  from  ancient 
times  and,  though  of  considerable  interest, 
is  not  of  any  practical  value. 
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TALKING  BOOK  FINANCE. 


Editorial  Offices. 
224,  Great  Port¬ 
land  Street, 
London,  W.i 


THERE  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  the  provision  of  Talking  Books  is  a  new  service 
for  the  blind  which  will  eventually  be  comparable  in  importance  to  the  provision 
of  Braille  Books.  Because  of  its  importance,  caution  is  needed  in  the  early  stages 
of  its  development,  especially  in  so  far  as  financial  questions  are  concerned.  It 
is  quite  possible  that,  ultimately,  more  money  will  be  required  each  year  for  the 
manufacture  of  Talking  Books  than  for  the  manufacture  of  embossed  literature, 
and  cautious  finance  now  should  do  much  to  ensure  that,  when  the  time  is  ripe  for 
rapid  and  continuous  expansion,  the  necessary  funds  will  not  be  lacking.  ( 

The  experience  gathered  by  the  Wireless  for  the  Blind  Fund  emphasises  the  need  for  a  slow 
but  sure  ”  policy  at  the  beginning  of  any  new  service  for  the  blind  which  depends  on  scientific 
invention  and  is  based  on  the  discovery  of  a  new  technique.  The  project  of  providing  the  blind  with 
wireless  sets  was  begun  at  a  time  when  the  majority  of  listeners  were  using  crystal  sets  and  when 
headphone  reception  was  regarded  as  an  adequate  standard.  No  one  knew  then  that,  m  a  very 
few  years’  time,  radical  changes  would  be  made  in  the  whole  system  of  broadcasting,  nor  could  anyone 
possibly  foresee  that  the  progressive  cheapening  of  apparatus,  coinciding  with  a  boom  m  trade  and  an 
astonishingly  rapid  rise  not  only  in  demand  but  in  the  standard  of  demand,  would  antiquate  the 
crystal  set  and  headphone  and  make  that  simple  apparatus  seem  to  the  average  listener  a  museum 
piece,  a  venerable  relic.  The  original  policy  of  the  Wireless  Fund  was  to  provide  al  blind  people 
with  sets  of  minimum  regional  standard  but  it  is  so  much  more  costly  to  reach  that  standard  now  an 
it  was  then  that,  however  generous  the  response  to  the  annual  broadcast  Christmas  appeal  may  be, 
the  Fund  cannot  hope  for  many  years  to  complete  its  task  of  replacing  the  old  standard  sets  with  the 

The  field  of  sound  recording  technique  is  at  the  present  time  as  effervescent  with  experiment  as 
the  field  of  broadcasting  technique  was  when  the  Wireless  Fund  was  initiated,  and  just  as  no  one 
could  then  foretell  the  future  of  broadcasting  so  now  no  one  can  foretell  the  future  of  sound  recording. 
The  developments  during  the  next  few  years  in  the  talking  picture  and  gramophone  industries  aie 
really  beyond  conjecture,  and  those  directing  blind  welfare  work  could  not,  with  any  sense  o 
responsibility,  ask  the  public  to  sink  very  large  sums  of  money— and  very  large  sums  will  be  needed 
in  a  Library  of  Talking  Book  Records  which  might  in  a  few  years  be  completely  out-of-date. 

Fortunately  the  striking  generosity  of  Lord  Nuffield  has  enabled  the  Sound  Recoidmg 
Committee  to  embark  on  a  thorough,  although  a  patient  and  a  cautious,  programme  of  progressive 
experiment.  Lord  Nuffield’s  munificent  gift  does  not  guarantee  that  all  would-be  listening  readers 
will  have  their  wants  satisfied,  but  it  does  guarantee  that  the  whole  question  of  providing  the  blind 
with  an  adequate  Talking  Book  service  will  be  tackled  effectively  within  a  reasonably  short  period 

°f  t™n  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that,  as  announced  in  last  month’s  issue  of  The  New 
Beacon  the  Joint  Blind  Welfare  Committee  of  the  County  Councils  Association  and  the  Association 
of  Municipal  Corporations  has  unanimously  supported  the  request  of  the  National  Institute  for  t  ie 
Blind  for  the  inclusion  of  a  contribution  to  the  Talking  Book  service  m  the  scheme  for  the  next  grant 
period  to  be  made  by  the  Minister  of  Health  under  the  Local  Government  Act.  This  is  a  sure  sign 
that  Local  Authorities  throughout  the  country  are  recognizing  the  provision  of  I  alkmg  Books  as  an 
essential  national  service  to  the  blind. 

SIR  IAN  FRASER  S  APPOINTMENT. 

We  heartily  congratulate  Captain  Sir  Ian  Fraser  on  his  appointment  as  a  Governor  of  the  British 
Broadcasting  Corporation.  He  will  bring  to  his  new  task  not  only  the  fruits  of  his  long  interest  m  all 
sides  of  broadcasting  but  the  wide  experience  he  has  gained  as  a  man  of  affairs  in  the  London  County 

Council  and  in  the  House  of  Commons.  r  ,  ,  Q-  T 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  B.B.C.  s  gam  means  the  House  of  Commons  loss.  Sir  Ian 

has  rendered  fine  service  to  the  blind  as  a  Member  of  Parliament,  and  he  will  be  greatly  missed  as 
their  spokesman,  but  his  reasons  for  resigning  his  Seat  in  the  House  reported  in  our  news  columns, 
will  be  readily  understood  as  having  been  dictated  by  a  high  sense  of  duty,  and  Broadcasting  House 
will  certainly  offer  him  a  wide  field  of  continued  service  to  his  blind  fellows.  he  ditor. 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND 

Report  of  the  Research  into  education  Committee* 

(' Concluded  from  the  last  issue.) 


IN  a  chapter  on  nursery  school  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  blind  the  Committee 
repeat  the  dictum  that  the  best  and 
most  natural  place  for  a  child  under  5 
years  is  at  home ;  thus  aligning  them¬ 
selves  with  those  who  do  not  accept 
the  proposition  of  the  supporters  of 
nursery-schools-for-all  that  under  modern 
conditions  of  urban  life  and  small  families, 
the  home  cannot  give  the  young  child  the 
freedom  to  develop  among  his  equals  that 
he  needs.  But  by  stating  the  difficulties  of 
a  mother  unversed  in  dealing  with  a  blind 
baby,  the  Committee  in  fact  enter  a  plea, 
though  not  a  very  strong  one,  for  the 
admission  of  children  from  “  certain  homes  ” 
to  residential  nursery  schools  for  the  blind, 
i.e.  Sunshine  Homes.  Some  will  see  an 
inconsistency  between  this  lukewarm  advo¬ 
cacy  of  the  nursery  school  for  any  but  the 
very  under- privileged  and  the  real  enthusiasm 
shown  in  the  description  of  the  environment, 
routine,  aims  and  accomplishments  of  the 
nursery  schools  for  the  blind. 

In  the  infant  school  or  department  for 
children  under  9  activity  should  be  the 
keynote.  How  often  does  one  see  young 
blind  children  sitting  still  for  long  hours 
with  books,  frames,  or  handwork  before 
them  !  If  the  Committee  had  their  way, 
and  here  every  forward-looking  person  must 
be  with  them,  there  would  be  much  more 
movement,  more  games,  more  laughter  than 
there  is  now  except  in  the  very  best  schools. 
If  children  are  admitted  young  the  early 
years  should  be  freed  entirely  from  Braille 
and  the  use  of  the  arithmetic  frame.  Both 
of  these  will  of  course  be  taught  in  the  infant 
stage,  but  only  after  proper  preparation, 
just  as  in  the  modern  seeing  infant  school 
reading  and  number  are  not  begun  immedi¬ 
ately  the  child  enters  school.  Sense  training 
(not  merely  finger  training),  physical  activi¬ 
ties  for  the  sake  both  of  the  body  and  of  the 
mind,  speech  training,  handicrafts,  and  free 

*  Education  of  the  Blind  :  A  Survey,  The.  The  Report  of  Joint 
Committee  of  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  and  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  (Arnold),  7s.  6d.  net. 


expression  work  will  form  the  basis  of  this 
preparation,  and  will,  to  be  sure,  continue 
at  all  the  other  stages  of  education. 

The  purpose  of  the  curriculum  from  9  to 
14  is  stated  to  be  to  make  the  blind  child 
“  independent  in  his  ways  and  thoughts,  and 
to  supply  him  with  the  information  about 
the  world  he  lives  in,  which,  through  his 
handicap,  he  is  not  able  to  obtain  for  him¬ 
self.”  Again  the  insistence  on  active  partici¬ 
pation  in  life  before  mere  knowledge, 
though  the  acquisition  of  everyday  know¬ 
ledge  is  the  subject  of  many  interesting 
observations.  English,  history,  geography, 
arithmetic,  nature  study,  science,  handwork, 
square  handwriting,  and  music  all  have 
sections  devoted  to  them,  and  in  all  the 
reality  of  the  experience  to  be  brought  to 
the  child  is  stressed.  That  there  is  an 
inadequate  supply  of  interesting  English 
books  for  young  children  ;  that  reading 
round  the  class  is  depreciated  ;  that  history 
should  be  one  of  the  most  stimulating  and 
educative  of  studies  ;  that  no  large  amount 
of  time  should  be  spent  on  map  work  or  the 
use  of  weather-registering  apparatus  ;  that 
the  ordinary  adult’s  need  for  arithmetic  is 
small,  and  that  therefore  little  weight  should 
be  given  it  in  the  curriculum  except  in  the 
form  of  mental  exercises,  though  some 
children  should  learn  algebra  and  geometry  ; 
that  nature,  both  biological  and  physical, 
should  as  far  as  possible  be  laid  open  to  the 
exploration  of  the  blind  ;  that  manual  train¬ 
ing  should  pervade  the  whole  of  school  life, 
not  merely  the  handwork  room  ;  that  hand¬ 
work  is  a  useful  instrument  for  encouraging 
the  love  of  beauty  ;  that  square  handwriting 
has  some  value  for  both  the  blind  and  the 
partially-sighted ;  that  music  is  the  chief 
source  of  aesthetic  gratification  to  the  blind  ; 
all  these  suggestions  should  have  a  profound 
bearing  on  the  curriculum  of  all  schools  in 
which  they  are  accepted.  Some  will  regret 
that  music  at  this  stage  is  still  thought  of 
in  terms  of  execution,  not  of  appreciation, 
and  that  it  is  only  when  dealing  with  older 
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children  that  the  value  of  the  gramophone 
and  wireless  for  enabling  them  to  listen  to 
good  music  is  mentioned. 

In  dealing  with  the  last  period  of  school 
life,  that  from  14  to  16,  the  Committee  do 
not  attempt  to  go  over  all  the  school  activities 
again.  They  confine  themselves  to  discussions 
of  the  place  of  handwork  (to  be  taught  still 
for  its  educative  value  without  thought  of 
shortening  the  period  of  technical  training), 
of  self-government,  of  general  commercial 
training,  of  domestic  subjects  (co-operation 
between  the  teaching  and  domestic  sides  of 
schools  is  necessary  here),  of  art,  libraries, 
manners  and  discipline,  and  lastly  of  the 
end  of  school  life  and  the  anxieties  for  the 
future  which  beset  the  adolescent.  That 
these  are  treated  in  a  very  human  fashion 
may  be  gathered  from  this  sentence  :  “  The 
young  blind  child,  standing  for  the  first  time 
on  the  steps  of  a  residential  school,  and  the 
young  blind  person,  leaving  its  doors  for 
the  last  time,  have  before  them  a  world 
of  difficulties,  uncertainties  and  dangers 
which  only  the  most  stable  emotional 
disposition  will  enable  them  to  face  un¬ 
shaken.” 

The  Committee  deal  very  shortly  with  the 
vocational  training  of  the  continuation 
courses  ;  they  are  of  opinion  that  four  years 
is  not  too  long  for  this  section  of  preparation 
for  life,  not  because  a  trade  cannot  be  learned 
in  less  time,  but  because  the  blind  retain 
their  immaturity  longer  than  the  seeing, 
“  and  it  would  be  inadvisable  to  push  them 
into  the  rough  and  tumble  of  life  before 
the  age  of  20.”  After  stating  the  need  for 
co-operation  between  training  bodies,  local 
authorities,  county  associations  and  employ¬ 
ing  workshops  or  schemes,  they  pass  on  to 
give  very  full  consideration  to  the  non- 
vocational  education  which  should  occupy 
a  part  of  these  four  years. 

It  is  significant  of  the  good  sense  of  the 
Committee  that  they  keep  to  their  educa¬ 
tional  reference,  and  do  not  stray  into  the 
fields  of  blind  welfare  or  employment  except 
where  these  have  a  very  clear  bearing  upon 
education.  They  are  very  definite  that 
education  should  be  for  the  sake  of  the  whole 
child,  not  for  the  sake  of  a  future  wage- 
earner  ;  and  in  this  they  have  philosophic 
argument  behind  them  as  well  as  the 
hard  reality  of  the  fact  that  in  this  uncertain 
world  we  cannot  forecast  the  future  suffici- 
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ently  accurately  to  justify  us  in  sacrificing 
the  child’s  present  development  to  his 
problematic  future  employment. 

In  commenting  on  the  Report  made  by 
Miss  Vulliamy  and  Dr.  Broman  on  Physical 
Education  the  Committee  state  that  they 
are  deeply  concerned  at  the  state  of  affairs 
it  reveals,  not  least  at  the  evidence  that  the 
physical  training  of  some  schools,  instead 
of  improving  the  health  and  physique  of 
the  children,  is  actually  producing  harmful 
results.  They  conclude,  “  Physical  education 
is  far  wider  than  physical  training.  It  is 
concerned  with  the  whole  physical  life, 
including  sleep,  diet,  clothing,  posture  in 
class,  exercise  and  games.  Two  important 
consequences  follow  from  this  : — 

(i)  Physical  training  is  only  part  of  the 
problem  of  physical  education.  .  . 

(ii)  The  physical  health  and  well  being  of 
the  children  are  not  the  exclusive  province 
of  the  expert  physical  training  teacher.” 

The  Committee  recommend  that  the 
services  of  an  orthopaedic  surgeon  should 
be  available  for  every  school  unless  there  is 
a  fully  qualified  physical  training  teacher, 
but  that  in  time  every  school  should  employ 
such  a  teacher  if  possible. 

In  their  miscellaneous  chapter  the  Com¬ 
mittee  find  it  unnecessary  to  spend  much 
time  on  the  problems  of  retarded  children. 
If  their  suggestions  for  general  education 
were  carried  out  there  would  be  little  need 
to  make  special  provision  for  these,  for  in 
the  free  and  elastic  curriculum  they  con¬ 
template  the  retarded  would  find  their  place 
with  much  less  difficulty  than  they  do  now. 
But  anyone  reading  the  Report  for  guidance 
in  dealing  administratively  with  such  children 
will  find  little  help,  for  the  section  on  the 
dull  and  mentally  defective  blind  child  is 
anything  but  clear.  One  might  read  pages 
26  and  27  and  infer  that  the  dull  were 
mentally  defective,  since,  after  referring  to 
the  feeble  minded,  the  dull,  and  the  “  more 
and  less  retarded  of  the  Mental  Deficiency 
Committee  s  1929  Report,  the  next  paragraph 
begins,  In  addition  to  the  categories 
named  above,  there  is  a  small  group  known 
as  moral  defectives.  ...”  Would  it  not 
be  sounder  to  recognize  that  the  legal 
definitions  of  the  educable  mentally  defective 
child  in  the  Education  Act  1921  do  not  and 
cannot  apply  to  blind  children,  and  to  call 
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mentally  defective  only  those  whom  it  is 
desired  to  notify  to  the  Local  Mental 
Deficiency  Authority  because  they  cannot 
be  educated  in  schools  for  the  blind  ? 
Again  there  is  no  legal  basis  for  the 
Committee’s  suggestion  that  the  child’s 
future  of  usefulness  or  uselessness  should 
determine  his  education  :  what  should  be 
taken  into  account  is  his  educability  at  the 
time  of  examination.  This  criticism  is  not 
intended  to  suggest  that  there  is  no  place 
for  schools  for  retarded  blind  children  like 
Court  Grange,  but  only  that  needless 
difficulties  arise  where  the  term  mentally 
defective  is  used  of  the  educable  blind. 
The  place  of  this  school,  and  of  others  like 
it  if  they  should  be  established,  is,  in  the 
Committee’s  view,  “  to  cater  for  all  children 
who,  by  reason  of  actual  or  apparent 
retardation,  are  not  making  satisfactory 
progress  ”  in  ordinary  blind  schools.  With 
this  no  one  will  be  disposed  to  differ. 

With  this,  perhaps  the  least  happy  section 
of  the  Report,  that  dealing  with  the  educa¬ 
tion  of  the  gifted,  is  a  contrast.  A  sober 
realisation  of  the  difficulties  of  the  bright 
blind  child  in  making  his  way  in  the  world 
outside  the  workshop  does  not  prevent  the 
Committee  from  pleading  that  every  child 
should  receive  the  type  and  amount  of 
education  that  will  make  the  most  of  his 
potentialities.  The  suitability  of  the  various 
openings  for  employment  and  the  training 


necessary  to  fill  them  is  discussed.  The 
Report  does  not  regard  teaching  as  one  of 
the  hopeful  professions  for  the  blind,  though 
it  is  not  marked  by  any  prejudice  against 
the  blind  teacher. 

The  Report  is  full  of  arguable  points,  and 
ought  to  provide  themes  for  discussion 
among  teachers  and  administrators  for 
many  a  day ;  for  example,  though  the 
incompatibility  of  the  small  school  with  the 
suggestions  for  organisation  and  curriculum 
is  nowhere  stressed,  it  must  be  apparent 
to  all  readers.  It  should  be  read  by  every¬ 
one  who  has  the  interests  of  the  blind  at 
heart.  One  could  not  suggest  a  better 
text  book  or  subject  of  discussion  for  the 
next  refresher  course  for  teachers  of  the 
blind  than  this  volume.  The  great  merit 
of  the  Report  is  not  that  it  is  all  embracing, 
or  unanimous  though  controversial,  but 
that  it  looks  forward.  Its  watchwords  are 
these  : — 

“  School  life  should  be  made  as  free  and 
individual  as  possible.  Opportunities 
should  be  given  for  out-of-school  inter¬ 
course  with  sighted  children.  There  should 
be  a  closer  link  between  the  child’s  parents 
and  the  school,  and  the  child  should  be 
allowed  to  see  something  of  the  world 
about  him,  to  visit  places  of  interest,  shops, 
concerts,  and  other  entertainments.  Con¬ 
tacts  with  the  outside  world  should  be 
encouraged.” 


IS  A  HOME  TEACHING  SERVICE 

NECESSARY  ? 

A  Paper  given  at  a  Conference  of  Home  Teachers  held  by  the  Northern  Counties  Association  for 

the  Blind. 


By  Mrs.  IDA  M. 

WANT  first  of  all  to  acknowledge  the 
help  I  have  received  from  certain  Home 
Teachers  who  from  time  to  time  have 
answered  my  inquiries,  from  the  Man¬ 
chester  and  Salford  Blind  Aid  Society, 
the  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  and  the  office  of  the  Northern 
Counties  Association.  Secondly  I  must  ask 
the  Chairman  to  be  tolerant,  because  I  want 
to  give  not  merely  an  answer  to  my  question 
but  reasons  and  suggestions. 

Why  have  I  asked  this  question  ?  Firstly, 
because  it  is  both  desirable  and  necessary  to 
take  stock  of  individual  services  and  units 


COWLEY,  M.A. 

of  administration  as  changes  occur  in  the 
general  structure  of  society,  and  we  are  at 
present  going  through  a  period  of  great 
change — -the  experimental  stages  of  a  period 
of  reconstruction.  Secondly,  because  the 
question  as  to  whether  a  Home  Teaching 
Service  is  needed  by  the  community  for  the 
blind,  or  by  the  blind  themselves,  is  actually 
being  asked,  partly  on  account  of  those 
general  changes  in  society,  partly  because 
the  Home  Teaching  Service  has  in  some 
places  been  something  of  a  Cinderella, 
and  partly  because  there  is  some  evidence 
that  the  blind  themselves  do  not  want 
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teaching.  When  this  question  is  asked  the 
answer  is  sometimes  only  a  doubtful  affirm¬ 
ative,  and  in  consequence  various  undesir¬ 
able  arrangements  are  appearing.  The  ser¬ 
vice  should  itself  have  something  to  say,  and 
thanks  to  the  existence  of  an  active  regional 
body  which  calls  conferences  which  are  well 
attended  there  is  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

What  is  my  answer  to  the  question  ?  I 
deliberately  framed  it  “  Is  a  Home  Teaching 
Service  necessary  ?  ”  and  my  answer  would 
be  that,  though  as  a  student  of  sociology  I 
might  know  whether  the  community  needs 
the  service,  the  Home  Teachers  themselves 
know  best  whether  they  are  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  the  blind  as  individuals.  I  hope 
therefore  that  when  I  have  finished  speaking 
you  will  be  able  from  your  own  experience  to 
add  to  my  remarks  verifiable  evidence  that 
if  there  were  no  such  service  one  would  have 
to  be  set  up,  and  this  evidence  must  be  ob¬ 
jective  fact,  not  subjective  opinion.  I  know 
that  those  who  are  best  fitted  to  deal  with 
individuals  are  not  usually  happy  if  asked 
to  address  an  audience,  but  this  matter  is 
so  important  that  I  hope  you  will  overcome 
your  nervousness  ;  and  if  you  cannot,  please 
send  your  contributions  to  me  at  9,  Lytton 
Gardens,  Welwyn  Garden  City,  Herts.,  and 
I  will  see  that  good  use  is  made  of  them. 

The  answer  to  the  question  would  still  re¬ 
quire  a  third  contribution  in  addition  to 
yours  and  mine,  namely,  the  free  expression 
of  opinion  by  the  blind.  It  would  not  be 
easy  to  get  this,  but  I  think  it  would  be  use¬ 
ful  if  some  attempt  were  made  to  do  so  for  a 
future  conference.  I  believe  one  society  has 
done  this  informally  and  it  would  be  in¬ 
teresting  to  hear  the  result. 

I  cannot  therefore  tell  the  whole  story  and 
shall  speak  mainly  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  community,  which  is  fumblingly  trying 
to  make  provision  for  a  section  of  its  members 
who  suffer  from  a  heavy  disablement.  You 
know  the  individual  people  who  compose  it 
— they  do  not  form  a  homegenous  mass  but 
are  all  different.  Therefore,  their  needs  are 
different  and  you  are  the  people  who  can 
illustrate  them.  Your  contributions  are 
therefore  essential  in  proving  whether  a  home 
teaching  or  other  welfare  service  is  needed  or 
not.  In  short,  this  is  a  conference  and  we  are 
going  to  confer. 

In  giving  my  own  answer  both  as  a  member 


of  the  community  and  as  a  person  interested 
in  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  I  must  first  refer 
to  certain  facts  ascertainable  from  the 
Northern  Register,  particulars  from  the  com¬ 
pilation  of  which  are  originally  provided  by 
the  Home  Teachers.  Between  1929  and 
1936  the  total  register  of  blind  persons  in  the 
six  northern  counties  went  up  from  16,134 
to  22,191.  We  know  that  much  of  the  in¬ 
crease,  perhaps  all,  is  due  to  better  ascertain¬ 
ment  through  the  existence  of  a  Home 
Teaching  Service.  During  those  seven  years 
children  under  five  have  decreased  in  numbers 
from  99  to  65,  with  the  result  that  there  are 
vacancies  in  the  Sunshine  Homes.  1  he 
children  of  school  age,  5-16,  are  down  from 
789  to  649,  with  the  result  that,  although 
there  are  places  in  the  blind  schools  of  the 
whole  country  for  2,500,  there  are,  according 
to  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  Inquiry 
into  Problems  relating  to  Partially  Sighted 
Children,  only  1,500  blind  children  for  those 
places.  Those  between  16  and  40  years  of 
age  were  not  classified  separately  in  1929,  and 
this  shows  one  of  the  disadvantages  of  chang¬ 
ing  methods  ;  but  in  1929  we  were  still  only 
fumbling  towards  satisfactory  registration. 
In  1932  there  were  3,421  in  that  age  group, 
and  to-day  there  are  3,369 — another  decrease. 
The  number  of  trainees  has  decreased  from 
743  to  478,  and  of  employed  from  2,802  to 
2,629,  but  in  case  I  am  accused  of  misre¬ 
presentation  I  ought  perhaps  to  add  that 
home  workers  and  workshop  employees  are 
up  in  numbers,  but  those  employed  elsewhere 
are  reduced  from  1,210  to  640.  An  ultimate 
decline  is  inevitable  if  the  reduction  in  all  the 
age  groups  under  forty  continues.  Since 
1932  they  have  been  reduced  from  4,244  to 
4,083,  and  the  younger  end  of  the  blind  popu¬ 
lation  is  therefore  declining  steadily  and  con¬ 
sistently,  year  after  year  as  this  reduction 
goes  on.  Multiple  defects  are  up  from  2,488 
to  2,818,  an  increase  significant  to  the  so- 
called  home  teaching  service  ;  and  the  un¬ 
employables,  without  a  single  reduction  in 
any  one  year,  have  steadily  risen  from  11,307 
to  18,028,  still  in  the  same  period  of  seven 
years. 

On  a  rising  register,  therefore,  every  class 
of  blind  person  is  decreasing,  not  merely  pro¬ 
portionately  but  in  actual  numbers  with  the 
exception  of  that  class  which  mainly  concerns 
the  so-called  Home  Teacher. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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OUR  SOCIAL  SERVICES  .-II. 


By  BEN 

ITHERTO  legislation  in 
this  country  has  only  been 
specifically  directed  to 
regulate  the  relationships 
between  employers  and 
work-people  through  the 
medium  of  the  Trade  Union 
Acts  and  by  the  establishment  of  Trade 
Boards  and  Industrial  Courts.  Interference 
by  the  State  has  invariably  been  resented, 
and  it  has  only  been  justified  when  a  con¬ 
dition  of  public  emergency  has  arisen.  In 
any  circumstances  such  interference  involves 
the  State  in  expenditure  which  in  the  final 
resort  has  to  be  recovered  from  available 
sources  of  taxation  and  no  contribution 
towards  the  maintenance  of  social  services 
can  possibly  accrue  through  such  processes. 

Even  legislation  concerned  with  excess 
profits  and  graduated  death  duties,  though 
yielding  appreciable  amounts,  would  be 
wholly  insufficient  to  enable  us  to  discharge 
our  duties  with  regard  to  these  social  obliga¬ 
tions,  so  that  the  money  necessary  for  all 
such  enterprise  must  be  derived  from  the 
usual  sources  of  taxation. 

In  1910,  two  years  after  the  Old  Age 
Pension  Act  came  into  operation  we  were 
spending  on  this  service  £6,300,000,  and  it 
will  be  remembered  that  the  amount  pro¬ 
vided  for  pension  purposes  was  at  the  rate 
of  5s.  per  week.  In  1920  the  figure  had 
risen  to  £18,326,000  and  in  the  meantime 
the  sum  provided  had  been  increased  to 
10s.  per  week.  In  1930  the  figure  was 
£33,347,000  and  the  estimated  expenditure 
for  1935  was  £39,078,000. 

Widows,  Orphans  and  Old  Age  Contri¬ 
butory  Pensions,  in  the  year  1930,  cost  the 
country  an  additional  £30,819,000,  and  in 
1934  the  amount  had  risen  to  £38,531,000. 
The  War  Pensions  Acts  and  the  Ministry 
of  Pensions  Act  in  the  year  1920  called  for 
an  expenditure  of  £90,924,000.  In  1930 
this  sum  was  reduced  to  £44,282,000,  and 
in  1934  to  £37,047,000. 

State  expenditure  on  the  administration 
of  the  Education  Acts  is  particularly  in¬ 
teresting.  In  1900  the  sum  spent  was 
£16,969,000  ;  in  1910  it  was  £29,050,000  ; 
in  1920  it  was  £76,405,000  ;  in  1930  it  was 
£90,388,000,  in  1934  it  was  £91,878,300  and 
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the  estimated  expenditure  for  1935  was 
£97, 375, oo°.  It  must  be  remembered  in 
this  connection  that  Treasury  grants  are 
approximately  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  sums 
expended  on  this  service,  so  that  the  con¬ 
tributions  made  by  County  and  County 
Borough  Authorities  bring  the  total  expendi¬ 
ture  to  something  in  the  region  of  £180,000,000 
per  annum. 

Expenditure  relating  to  the  Public  Health 
Acts,  including  hospitals  and  the  treatment 
of  disease,  and  Maternity  and  Child  Welfare 
work,  amounted  in  the  year  1920  to 
£9,214,000,  in  1930  to  £12,059,000,  and  in 
1934  to  £15,479,000.  These  figures  again  do 
not  relate  the  whole  story  because  the 
expenditure  incurred  by  local  authorities  on 
this  service  is  rapidly  increasing  just  in 
proportion  to  the  improved  amenities  that 
are  provided  in  every  centre  of  local  govern¬ 
ment.  The  figures  given  in  all  these  com¬ 
putations  represent  State  expenditure  alone. 

On  housing  the  State  expended  in  1900, 
£410,000,  and  by  1934  expenditure  had  risen 
to  £40,190,000.  Under  all  Acts  relating  to 
the  Relief  of  the  Poor  expenditure  in  1900 
was  £11,549,000,  and  in  1934  it  was 
£42,553,000.  Expenditure  under  the  Lunacy 
and  Mental  Treatment  Acts  in  1900  was 
£1,025,000,  and  in  1934,  £2,770,000.  The 
Mental  Deficiency  Acts  cost  the  country  in 
1920,  £648,000,  but  expenditure  under  this 
heading  had  risen  by  1934  to  £2,558,000. 

It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  direct  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  expenditure  noted  in 
these  articles  has  not  taken  account  of  the 
Scottish  figures,  and  therefore  before  con¬ 
cluding  it  may  interest  readers  of  the  New 
Beacon  to  learn  that  the  growth  of  ex¬ 
penditure  in  England,  Wales  and  Scotland 
is  illustrated  by  the  following  facts  : 
in  1910  the  expenditure  was  approximately 
£62,500,000.  In  1920  it  had  risen  to 
£306,634,000,  and  in  1934  the  figure  had 
soared  to  £488,039,000. 

We  trust  that  the  foregoing  observations 
on  our  Social  Services  will  have  proved  to  be 
useful  and  informative  to  readers  of  this 
journal.  We  cannot  merely  rest  content  to 
observe  what  is  taking  place  in  the  little 
circle  in  which  our  day-to-day  work  is 
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performed.  All  these  services  are  so  closely 
related  that  they  act  and  re-act  upon  each 
other  in  a  manner  that  is  bound  to  influence 
every  enterprise  with  which  we  are  con¬ 


cerned,  and  we  must  therefore  take 
cognisance  of  what  is  being  done  by  all  other 
workers  who  are  engaged  in  the  performance 
of  these  essential  social  services. 


A  PERSONAL  BRAILLE  LIBRARY. 

II.— FURTHER  SELECTIONS. 

By  LAURA NCE  R.  WATSON. 


IN  a  former  article  under  this  title  I 
attempted  to  outline  the  principle  which 
would  govern  my  choice  of  books  were 
I  planning  a  private  Braille  library.  I 
said  that  I  should  concentrate  on  the 
acquisition  of  those  books  which,  for 
me,  offered  constant  adventure,  which 
held  something  in  reserve  to  reward  incessant 
exploration.  In  poetry  and  critical  prose,  I 
decided,  was  I  most  conscious  of  this  urge  to 
renewed  adventuring,  and  I  compiled  a  list  of 
books  whose  presence  on  my  shelves  I  should 
regard  as  indispensable.  This  list  included 
many  of  Shakespeare’s  plays  and  several 
more  or  less  comprehensive  anthologies. 
Now,  with  my  original  principle  still  in  mind, 
I  propose  to  seek  out  other  volumes  whose 
company  would  be  a  stimulus  and  a  joy. 

It  is  frequently  contended  that  poetic 
drama  is  more  at  home  in  the  subdued  light 
of  the  study  than  in  the  brilliant  illumination 
of  the  stage.  Without  in  any  way  sub¬ 
scribing  to  this  view  I  am  of  the  sincere 
opinion  that  in  poetic  drama  is  to  be  found 
some  of  the  finest  reading  in  our  literature. 
Here,  again  and  again,  is  to  be  encountered 
a  wealth  of  narrative  ingenuity,  of  subtle 
character  delineation  and  of  exquisite  verse, 
both  heroic  and  lyrical.  In  this  realm 
Shakespeare,  of  course,  is  the  monarch.  But 
there  are  a  host  of  lesser  dignitaries  whose 
work  at  its  best  falls  little  short  of  his.  I 
have  already  enumerated  those  plays  of 
Shakespeare  which  I  could  not  be  without 
and  now  I  must  face  the  difficult  task  of 
making  a  selection  from  among  his  contem¬ 
poraries  and  successors. 

Were  I  concerned  with  print  and  not  with 
Braille  there  would  be  no  problem  at  this 
point.  I  should  make  one  entry  :  the  Mer¬ 
maid  Series.  The  delightful  little  volumes 
of  this  series  contain  notable  plays  by  the 
outstanding  dramatists  (so  frequently  and 


unfortunately  referred  to  as  “  minor  ”)  from 
Peele  to  Sir  Richard  Steele.  But  as  the 
Mermaid  selection  for  each  playwright  would 
represent  several  volumes  in  Braille,  for  my 
projected  library  I  should  have  to  rest  con¬ 
tent  with  a  few  favourites.  Both  parts  of 
Tamburlaine  I  should  have,  for  the  sake  of 
Marlowe’s  renowned  purple  passages  and  the 
lovely  lament  for  Zenocrate.  I  should  also 
choose  one  of  Ben  Jonson’s  comedies,  per¬ 
haps  The  Alchemist ;  Massinger’s  A  New  Way 
to  Pay  Old  Debts  (for  the  portrait  of  Sir  Giles 
Overreach)  ;  Webster’s  lurid  tragedy  The 
Duchess  of  Malfi  ;  Dekker’s  grand  comedy 
The  Shoemaker’ s  Holiday  (for  its  pictures  of 
everyday  Elizabethan  London)  and  Otway’s 
adorable  Venice  Preserved,  which,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  falls  little  short  of  Shakespearean 
tragedy.  Leaving  the  charmed  circle  of  the 
Mermaid  and  crossing  the  Channel,  I  should 
select  at  least  one  of  Racine’s  plays.  I  have 
always  been  fascinated  by  the  rhythm  and 
strength  of  the  heroic  verse  in  French  clas¬ 
sical  drama.  I  am  aware  that  there  have 
been  magnificent  poetic  plays  written  in  Eng¬ 
land  since  Otway’s  day  and  I  should  covet 
many  of  them — especially,  I  think,  Shelley’s 
Prometheus  Unbound  and  Mr.  T.  S.  Eliot’s 
Murder  in  the  Cathedral — but  they  would  per¬ 
force  have  to  be  sacrificed  for  other  kinds  of 
literature  clamouring  for  admission. 

Many  hard  things  have  been  said  of  those 
who  read  books  about  books  instead  of 
giving  their  attention  to  the  original  works. 
One  might  as  well  censure  a  man  for  reading 
descriptions  of  China  and  suggest  that  he 
should  throw  up  his  job  and  journey  to  the 
Far  East  to  gather  first-hand  information, 
or  discourage  his  reading  seed  catalogues  be¬ 
cause  he  has  no  garden.  Actually  a  com¬ 
mentary  on  a  book — especially  when  aptly 
illustrated  by  quotations — is  often  more  in¬ 
teresting  and  enlightening  to  the  average 
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reader  than  would  be  the  book  itself.  For 
example,  many  people  to  whom  Utopia 
might  present  grave  difficulties  are  likely  to 
be  stimulated  and  interested  by  Professor 
Chambers’s  remarks  on  and  excerpts  from 
that  book  in  his  admirable  life  of  its  author. 

I  should  certainly  find  room  for  a  few  “  books 
about  books  ”  in  my  collection. 

In  my  earlier  article  I  chose  Coleridge’s 
Lectures  on  Shakespeare.  Now,  as  a  worthy 
companion,  I  select  Dr.  A.  C.  Bradley’s  wise 
and  brilliant  book  on  Shakespearean  tragedy. 
One  can  think  of  these  two  works  as  a  superb 
by-product  of  a  superb  artistic  achievement. 
I  should  also  have  that  adventurous  and 
graphic  book  by  Ernest  Raymond  whose 
title,  Through  Literature  to  Life,  gives  an 
indication  of  its  scope,  together  with  P.  B.  H. 
Lyon’s  enthusiastic  enquiry  :  The  Discovery 
of  Poetry.  My  affection  for  the  Mermaid 
Series  must  already  be  apparent.  In  my 
library  I  should  like  an  omnibus  collection  of 
the  scholarly  prefaces  to  the  work  of  the  old 
dramatists  represented  in  this  edition.  Here, 
of  course,  I  am  coveting  in  Braille  a  book  that, 
as  an  entity,  does  not  exist  in  print. 

For  my  history  section  I  should  endeavour 
to  find  those  books  which  not  only  make  an 
important  contribution  to  learning  but  seem 
to  me  to  possess  intrinsic  merits  as  literature. 
Even  a  very  partial  record  of  all  our  yester¬ 
days  would  substantially  increase  the  number 
of  volumes  in  my  library.  A  modest  gathering 
of  the  documents  over  which  Clio  presides  is 
bulky  enough  in  print  :  in  Braille  a  few 
specimens  would  loom  large  indeed.  For  a 
general  survey  of  the  unfolding  of  many 
types  of  civilisation  I  should  rely  on  Wells’s 
History  of  the  World.  For  a  picture  of  the 
days  of  Greek  and  Roman  supremacy  I 
should  include  The  Legacy  of  Greece  and  The 
Legacy  of  Rome,  the  former  edited  by  R.  W. 
Livingstone,  the  latter  by  C.  Bailey.  E.  B. 
Osborn’s  Middle  Ages  would  represent  the 
transitional  centuries  in  Europe,  and  for 
English  history  I  should  depend  on  Trevelyan. 
In  this  section  I  could  scarcely  resist  the  call 
of  Pepys,  but  I  might  content  myself  with 
one  of  the  recognised  selections  from  that 
immortal,  albeit  so  human,  diarist. 

I  have  set  forth  elsewhere  what  seemed  to 
me  adequate  reasons  for  the  banishment  of 
fiction  from  my  shelves.  I  intimated,  how¬ 
ever,  that  my  profound  respect  for  the  work 
of  the  novelists  of  this  century  would  cause 


me  to  waver  in  the  keeping  of  this  harsh 
resolve.  As  I  review  this  exiguous  cata¬ 
logue  of  my  chosen  books,  I  realise  that, 
were  I  actually  assembling  the  library  which 
is  here  but  a  phantom  creation,  I  should  be 
compelled  to  raise  the  ban  and  admit  at 
least  four  modern  novels  which,  for  very 
dissimilar  reasons,  would  still  offer  their  gift 
of  pleasure  and  inspiration  no  matter  how 
many  the  re-readings.  For  its  brittle  cyni¬ 
cism  and  gorgeous  descriptive  passages  I 
should  find  a  place  for  Norman  Douglas’s 
South  Wind.  I  should  have  Hemingway’s 
Farewell  to  Arms,  for  me  perhaps  the  most 
poignant  love-story  in  English  fiction  and  a 
book  to  be  treasured  for  its  marvellous 
economy  in  presentation.  My  third  choice 
would  be  that  wonderful  re-creation  of  a 
bygone  age  and  a  most  complex  figure  of  that 
age,  I  Claudius  by  Robert  Graves.  (With 
regret  I  should  have  to  deny  hospitality  to 
Claudius  the  God.  The  first  part  of  his  story 
requires  eight  Braille  volumes.)  My  last 
novel  would  be  a  recent  publication,  Robert 
Speaight’s  The  Angel  in  the  Mist.  I  should 
want  this  lovely  and  wise  story  for  its  deep 
insight  and  tender  concern  with  poetry  and 
the  things  of  the  stage. 

With  these  departures  from  my  self-im¬ 
posed  rule  the  list  is  complete.  To  those 
unaware  of  the  size  of  embossed  volumes  and 
the  difficulty  of  housing  them  it  might  well 
seem  that  such  a  slender  array  of  titles 
furnished  my  answer  to  the  oft-propounded 
question  :  “  What  books  would  find  a  place 
on  your  bedside  shelf  ?  ” — though  I  trust 
my  chosen  few  would  not  be  imagined  to 
possess  the  soporific  qualities  desirable  in 
such  a  collection,  where  detective  stories 
cohabit  with  such  giants  as  The  Decline  and 
Fall,  and  Sonnets  from  the  Portuguese  find 
themselves  next  door  to  such  novelties  as 
The  Gull’s  Horn-Book.  To  those  familiar 
with  matters  pertaining  to  Braille  it  will  be 
obvious  that  my  proposed  companions  would 
require  a  considerable  amount  of  space  to 
ensure  their  comfort — and  mine.  I  quite 
realise  that  my  selection  is  specialised  rather 
than  catholic ;  that  I  have  ignored  vast  areas 
in  the  kingdom  of  letters  ;  that  I  have  given 
disproportionate  representation  to  plays  and 
poetry  and  books  about  plays  and  poetry. 
I  have  been  concerned  with  a  purely  personal 
library,  and  (transposing  the  aphorism)  where 
a  man’s  heart  is  there  will  his  treasure  be  also. 
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ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Model  of  the  “  Queen  Mary  ”  Made  by  a 
Blind  Man. — Mr.  John  Winborn,  of  Pitcairn 
Road,  Mitcham,  trained  as  a  piano-tuner  at 
the  Royal  Normal  College,  but  not  completely 
blind,  has  just  completed  a  large  model  of  the 
liner  “  Queen  Mary.” 

He  has  always  had  an  interest  in  construc¬ 
tional  and  model-making  and  handiwork,  and 
this  latest  effort  is  intended  to  be  used  at  a 
children’s  party.  Measuring  about  5  ft.  by 
18  ins.,  the  model  has  two  separate  systems  of 
electric  lighting,  one  from  the  mains  and  the 
other  from  a  small  battery.  The  top  deck  and 
funnels  lift  out,  revealing  a  hollow  space  under¬ 
neath  to  contain  presents. 

Among  other  articles  made  by  Mr.  Winborn 
are  the  wardrobe  in  which  he  keeps  his  clothes 
and  a  two-valve  all-mains  wireless  receiver, 
which  gives  surprisingly  good  results. 

Piano  Presented  to  a  Blind  Boy. — Last  month, 
Stanley  Hume,  a  12  year-old  blind  boy  enter¬ 
tainer  and  general  favourite  in  the  village  of 
Cottingley,  Yorkshire,  was  presented  with  a 
piano  valued  at  nearly  £50. 

The  presentation  was  made  by  Mr.  R.  W. 
Addison  (one  of  the  Cottingley  representatives 
on  the  Bingley  District  Council).  Mr.  Addison 
said  the  piano  was  a  tangible  recognition  by 
Cottingley  people  of  Stanley’s  services  on  many 
occasions,  especially  in  aid  of  charity.  Everyone 
had  responded  magnificently  to  the  appeal, 
and  he  hoped  the  piano  would  be  to  Stanley 
a  source  of  pleasure  and  ultimately  a  blessing. 

Stanley  responded  briefly,  thanking  all  who 
had  been  responsible  for  the  gift,  and  then  played 
the  first  tune  on  it — a  few  bars  of  “  The  Gay 
Measure.” 

The  piano  bears  two  inscribed  tablets,  one 
in  Braille.  Stanley,  who  has  been  totally  blind 
from  birth,  is  learning  to  play  on  this  instrument 
at  the  Blenheim  Blind  Schools,  Leeds,  and  is 
also  becoming  accomplished  on  the  accordion. 

An  Interesting  Song  Recital. — Last  month 
at  Battersea  Town  Hall,  an  appreciative  audience 
heard  a  programme  by  two  blind  vocalists 
which  demonstrated  care  in  the  choice  of 
material  from  a  widely  varied  repertoire. 

Miss  Harwar,  who  is  studying  with  Beatrice 
Ashton  (Mrs.  Allan  Brown)  and  Sinclair  Logan, 
obviously  had  bestowed  serious  consideration 
on  the  making  of  a  good  recital  programme, 
and  was  able  to  maintain  an  ambitious  standard 
throughout.  Miss  Harwar’s  voice  exhibited 


thorough  and  artistic  training,  with  good  control 
of  tone-colour.  Particularly  noticeable  were 
her  sense  of  rhythm,  correct  use  of  the  rubato, 
readiness  to  give  broad  vowels  their  full  value, 
and  her  lively  interpretation. 

The  first  groups  of  Bach,  Schubert,  Brahms 
and  Strauss  were  followed  by  Beryl  Parkinson’s 
violoncello  solos  (accompanied  by  Margherita 
Parkinson),  “  Largo  ed  Allegro  alia  Francese  ” 
by  Bori  and  “  Tarantella  ”  by  W.  H.  Squire. 
A  young  instrumentalist  of  capability  and 
promise,  her  performance  merited  the  encore, 
Schubert’s  “  Wiegenlied,”  which  gave  further 
proof  of  her  skill. 

Miss  Harwar’s  second  groups  by  Grieg, 
Quilter,  La  Forge,  Cyril  Scott  and  Frank  Bridge, 
sustained  the  impression  she  had  created- 
Despite  the  heavy  demands  of  such  a  programme 
upon  equipment  and  technique,  she  finished  in 
splendid  voice.  The  requests  of  the  large  and 
enthusiastic  audience  resulted  in  two  additional 
songs,  Armstrong  Gibbs’s  "  Five  Eyes  ”  and 
Granville  Bantock’s  “  Feast  of  Lanterns.” 

Seldom  indeed  do  singers  study  their  songs 
as  Miss  Harwar  must  have  done. 

Mr.  Keith  Burrows,  the  blind  accompanist, 
always  equal  to  the  occasion,  deserves  high 
praise  for  his  valuable  help.  His  sensibility  to 
the  requirements  of  his  position  marked  him  as 
an  accompanist  who  appreciated  that  the 
interpretation  of  song  is  evenly  divided  between 
singer  and  pianist. 

Birmingham  Institution  Musical  Successes. — 

At  the  recent  winter  examinations  held  in 
Birmingham  by  the  Associated  Board  of  the 
Royal  Schools  of  Music,  the  following  results 
were  obtained  by  students  of  the  Birmingham 
Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind.  Pass  certifi¬ 
cates  were  awarded  except  when  otherwise 
stated  : — 

Grade  I. 

Gwen  Brom  ;  Honour¬ 
able  Mention. 

Arthur  Franklin. 

Alfred  Mill  ward. 

Lily  Sims. 

David  White. 

Grade  II. 

Kate  Atkins. 

Joan  Berrow. 

Olga  Brown. 

Ivy  Dumbleton. 

Margaret  Gilliver  ; 

Honourable  Mention. 

Joan  Green. 

Gwen  Haynes. 

Ivy  Hawkes  ;  Honour¬ 
able  Mention. 

Dilys  Hughes. 

Dennis  Hunt. 

Betty  Jones  ;  Honour¬ 
able  Mention. 


Irene  Saddler. 

Dorothy  Weir. 

Grade  III. 

Dorothy  Allen. 

John  Steine. 

Grade  IV. 

Emily  Hicks. 

Annie  Mills. 

Grade  VI. 

Irene  Gittins  ;  Honour¬ 
able  Mention. 

Grade  VII. 

John  Turland. 

Irene  Gittins  and  John 
Turland  passed  in  the 
Rudiments  of  Music, 
Grade  IV. 
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The  Court  Grange  Children  in  “  Abou  Hassan.” 


Blind  Children  in  an  “  Arabian  Nights  ” 
Operetta.  The  pupils  of  Court  Grange  School, 
Abbotskerswell,  gave  two  public  performances  of 
the  operetta  “Abou  Hassan”  in  the  School 
Hall  on  December  3rd  and  4th.  This  was  the 
first  public  entertainment  given  in  the  hall 
since  it  was  built  last  year,  and  the  per¬ 
formances  illustrated,  beyond  any  doubt,  the 
value  of  the  stage  and  its  lighting  equipment. 

The  operetta  is  based  on  one  of  the  stories 
from  the  Arabian  Nights  and  offered  ample 
scope  for  the  children  to  display  their  acting 
and  musical  ability.  The  children  entered  into 
their  parts  wholeheartedly  ;  Francis  Goddard 
was  an  excellent  Caliph  and  Reggie  Ball  was 
equally  good  in  the  name  part.  The  dancing 
and  singing  was  well  done  and  the  local  press, 
in  its  reports,  remarked  on  the  clearness  and 
excellence  of  the  children’s  enunciation. 

The  players  were  well  dressed  for  their  parts, 
all  the  costumes  having  been  made  at  the  school. 
There  was  an  appreciative  audience  at  each 
performance,  and  as  a  result  of  the  Friday 

£ 3 •  ns.  6d.  was  handed  over  to 
the  Abbotskerswell  Cottage  Garden  Society. 

Court  Grange  Pupils  at  Plymouth  Music 
Festival.  The  marks  received  for  two  entries 
^ran§e  School,  Abbotskerswell,  at 
the  Plymouth  Music  Festival  were  as  follows  : — 

Norman  Knight  (piano  solo)  :  82  (max.  100). 

Betty  Peterson  and  Norman  Knight  (piano 
duet)  :  85  (max.  100). 

A  Blind  Horticulturist.— Mr.  H.  C.  Bement, 
Underwood,  Caerphilly,  who  has  been  totally 
blind  for  many  years,  has  been  re-elected 
Chairman  of  the  Caerphilly  Horticultural  Show 
Committee. 
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Blind  Organist’s  Post.— 

Mr.  James  Thomson,  Both- 
well  Road,  Hamilton,  has 
been  appointed  organist  and 
choirmaster  of  St.  Mary’s 
Church,  Kirkcudbright,  in 
succession  to  the  late  Mr.T.L. 
Milne. 

Mr.  Thomson  was  born 
in  Coatbridge  23  years  ago 
and  only  retained  his  sight 
for  a  few  months.  He  was 
educated  at  the  Royal  Blind 
Asylum  and  School,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  studying  music  under 
Dr.  Lee  Ashton.  Mr. 
Thomson  holds  the  A.T.C.L. 
diploma  and  has  passed  the 
practical  test  for  the 
A.R.C.O.  diploma  for  organ 
playing. 

Blind  Girls  in  Radio. — A  concert  given  by  the 
girls  was,  broadcast  from  the  Music  Room, 
St.  Mary  s  Home  for  Blind  Girls,  Merrion, 
Dublin,  last  month.  The  programme  was 
divided  between  orchestra,  choir  and  piano. 

Champion  Blind  Skittler. — A  fifty-four-year- 
old  blind  ex-serviceman,  Mr.  Walter  Lilley,  of 
Scarborough  Street,  Irthlingborough,  Northants, 
has  won  the  annual  skittle  tournament  at 
Irthlingborough. 

Blind  Inventor  of  New  Musical  Instrument. — 

A  new  musical  instrument,  a  mixture  of  harp 
and  piano,  has  been  invented  by  a  Greek  who 
has  been  blind  since  birth,  says  a  Reuter 
message  from  Athens.  The  inventor,  Evang- 
halow  Tsamourtzis,  calls  the  instrument  the 

polycord.”  It  resembles  a  harp  in  appearance 
and  when  played  sounds  as  though  a  piano  and 
harp  were  being  used  simultaneously. 

00RRESP0ND1NCE 

To  the  Editor. 

A  Novel  Appeal. 

Sir,— During  Christmas  week,  Mr.  Gordon 
Castagnoli,  proprietor  and  manager  of  Casta- 
phone  Radio  Service,  Culver  Street,  Col¬ 
chester,  conceived  a  novel  method  of  making 
public  the  Christmas  appeal  for  the  blind. 
He  put  a  loudspeaker  equipment  on  his  car, 
and  toured  the  district,  putting  over  some 
really  good  carols  and  at  the  same  time 
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intimating  that  these  carols  were  intended  to 
help  the  blind,  particularly  the  blind  of 
Essex.  He  thoroughly  enjoyed  doing  this 
little  job  and  met  a  lot  of  friends  who  were 
equally  sympathetic  with  the  blind,  and  the 
result  of  about  a  two-hours’  tour  was  a 
cheque  for  £3.  3s.  6d.  for  the  Essex  Fund  for 
the  Blind. 

Yours,  etc., 

H.  C.  Holmes, 

N.I.B.  Branch  Secretary. 

Peterborough. 

OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  deaths 
of  : — 

Laura  Gargett,  on  17th  December.  Miss 
Gargett,  after  working  at  the  Branch  Office 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in 
Newcastle,  joined  the  St.  Dunstan’s  After 
Care  staff  in  London  early  in  1919,  came  to 
the  National  Institute  in  1920,  and  was 
among  those  members  of  the  staff  transferred 
to  the  Greater  London  Fund  for  the  Blind 
on  its  formation  by  the  Institute  in  1921. 
She  was  responsible  for  raising  many  thous¬ 
ands  of  pounds  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind  and 
was  still  working  with  the  Greater  London 
Fund  up  to  the  time  of  her  death. 

Fred  Turner,  the  blind  organist  of 
Wellington  Church,  Glasgow.  Mr.  Turner 
was  organist  at  Wellington  for  fifty- two 
years  and  he  became  widely  known  during 
the  ministry  of  the  late  Dr.  G.  H.  Morrison. 

Mrs,  Sarah  Ann  Clark,  of  Doncaster, 
aged  85.  She  did  much  valuable  philan¬ 
thropic  work,  especially  in  connection  with 
the  Society  of  Friends,  and  was  Secretary  of 
the  Doncaster  and  District  Home  Teaching 
Association  for  the  Blind. 

James  D.  Mackie,  advocate  in  Aberdeen, 
aged  80.  He  took  great  interest  in  local 
philanthropic  institutions  and  was  a  Director 
of  the  Aberdeen  Asylum  for  the  Blind. 

George  L.  Collins,  Clerk  to  the  Rochdale 
city  magistrate,  aged  78.  Mr.  Collins  was  a 
solicitor,  and  on  coming  to  Rochdale  in  1890 
quickly  threw  himself  into  the  religious  and 
philanthropic  work  of  the  town,  and  for  the 
last  40  years  has  rendered  devoted  service  to 
many  causes.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
formation,  in  1896,  of  the  Rochdale  and 


District  Society  for  Visiting  and  Instructing 
the  Blind,  and  up  to  the  time  of  his  death 
had  acted  as  Secretary  or  co-Secretary. 
He  was  one  of  the  Society’s  representatives 
on  the  Blind  Persons  Act  Sub-Committee  of 
the  Rochdale  Education  Committee,  and 
greatly  treasured  the  arm-chair  presented  to 
him  some  years  ago  by  the  blind  people  of 
the  town  as  a  spontaneous  and  grateful 
recognition  of  all  that  he  had  done  for  them. 

Edmund  Pearse  Northey,  Okehampton’s 
“  blind  sportsman.”  Despite  blindness 
during  the  last  five  years,  Mr.  Northey  main¬ 
tained  close  interest  with  the  hunting  and 
public  affairs  of  the  locality  in  which  he 
farmed,  and  to  the  plaintive  “  gone  to 
earth  ”  blast  of  the  hunting  horn  and  the 
distant  organ  music  of  “  A-hunting  we  will 
go,”  he  was  lowered  to  his  last  rest. 

DEATH  ON  THE  ROADS. 

HE  Road  Accidents  Emergency 
Council,  of  which  Lord  Elton  is 
Acting  Chairman,  has  recently  issued 
an  article,  “  Death  on  the  Roads,” 
by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  describing  its 
aims  and  objects. 

The  article  begins  by  pointing,  out  that 
90,000  persons  have  been  killed  and  2,500,000 
injured  on  the  roads  since  1918,  numbers 
nearly  equalling  the  British  casualties  in  the 
World  War.  There  seems  danger  of  the 
public  adopting  a  merely  fatalistic  attitude 
towards  this  appallingly  serious  national 
problem.  All  the  energy  of  the  present 
Minister  of  Transport  has  not  seriously 
reduced  the  evil,  and  many  citizens  have  felt 
that  something  more  is  wanted.  The  Road 
Accidents  Emergency  Council,  which  was 
founded  first  and  foremost  as  an  organisa¬ 
tion  of  citizens  following  an  appeal  from  the 
Archbishop  of  York,  Dr.  Scott  Lidgett,  the 
late  Lord  Moynihan,  Lord  Cecil  and  others, 
is  that  something  more,  the  idea  being  that 
there  must  be  some  organised,  unprejudiced 
body  that  can  press  for  the  measures  needed. 
About  50  national  organisations  are  affili¬ 
ated  to  the  Council,  including  the  Salvation 
Army,  the  Church  Union,  the  British  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Social  Service,  the  National  Union 
of  Distributive  and  Allied  Workers,  and  the 
National  Association  of  Schoolmasters. 

The  Council’s  programme  at  present  con¬ 
sists  of  four  points.  It  asks  for  : — (1)  The 
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creation  of  special  courts  for  road  traffic 
offences  which  will  get  the  existing  laws 
enforced  and  impose  uniform  penalties  ; 
(2)  A  new  system  of  highways  for  the  ex¬ 
clusive  use  of  high-speed  traffic  and  the 
improvement  of  existing  roads — really  high 
speeds  will  never  be  safe  on  roads  used  by 
cyclists  and  pedestrians,  including  women 
with  perambulators  ;  (3)  More  effective  regu¬ 
lation  of  motor  speed,  e.g.  by  the  compulsory 
carrying  of  a  visible  speed  indicator  ;  (4) 
Fairer  compensation  for  road  accident 
victims— at  present  a  pedestrian  or  cyclist 
knocked  down  by  a  car  can  by  no  means 
always  obtain  compensation,  and  it  is  felt 
that  a  slight  increase  in  insurance  premiums 
could  make  good  any  gaps. 

The  Council  looks  confidently  for  the 
support  of  all  those  who  realise  that  present 
conditions  on  the  roads  are  a  grave  national 
scandal.  It  may  take  some  while  to  rouse 
the  conscience  of  the  British  public,  but  when 
it  is  roused  it  seldom  rests  till  justice  is 
done. 


South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  Counties 

Association  for  the  Blind,  1935-36. 

Further  appeals  are  made  for  the  early 
notification  of  cases  of  blindness,  and  special 
attention  continues  to  be  paid  to  prevention. 
In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  during  the  year  a  ten-day  exhibition 
and  sale  of  special  appliances  for  the 
prevention  of  blindness  in  industry  was 
held  and  considerable  interest  aroused. 
Much  has  been  done  to  advertise  the  work  of 
blind  persons  in  the  area,  and,  following  a 
proposal  to  erect  an  additional  workshop  in 
Glamorgan,  the  Committee  has  forwarded  a 
resolution  to  all  Local  Authorities  depre¬ 
cating  any  such  action  and  expressing  its 
opinion  that  there  are  already  sufficient 
workshops  to  meet  the  demand.  The  In¬ 
stitutions  have  again  been  faced  with  un¬ 
employment,  as  is  only  natural  in  a  district 
where  sighted  persons  are  so  seriously 
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affected  in  this  way.  The  unemployed  blind 
cannot,  of  course,  enjoy  the  amenities  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  sighted  by  the  various  Social 
Service  Organisations,  and  Social  Centres 
for  the  blind  are  therefore  a  particular  boon. 
That  at  Aberdare,  being  open  every  day,  is 
much  used,  and  the  Llanelly  Committee  of 
the  Carmarthenshire  Blind  Society  has  now 
opened  premises  to  be  used  as  a  Social 
Centre,  Offices,  Shop  and  Home  Workers’ 
Centre. 

Henshaw’s  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Man¬ 
chester,  1935-36. 

It  is  stated  in  the  Report  that  applications 
for  admission  of  pupils  and  students  during 
the  year  have  considerably  declined  and, 
while  it  is  pleasing  to  realise  that  there  are 
fewer  instances  of  blindness  among  children, 
the  loss  of  fees  adversely  affects  the  finances 
of  the  establishment.  It  is  most  unfortunate 
that,  for  financial  reasons,  the  Board,  much 
to  their  regret,  have  been  unable  to  develop 
the  Woodworking  Department,  which  is 
still  carried  on  in  premises  regarded  by  the 
Ministry  of  Health  as  unsatisfactory  about 
eight  years  ago.  Although  unemployment 
among  the  blind  is  still  very  much  in 
evidence,  it  is  pleasing  to  note  that  there 
has  been  some  improvement.  There  have 
been  a  number  of  changes  in  the  staff  with 
the  much  regretted  death  of  Mr.  Davidson, 
the  Music  Master,  and  Miss  N.  Matley,  a 
teacher,  and  the  retirement  of  Mr.  C.  F. 
Tivey,  Blind  Assistant  Teacher.  Mr.  T.  L. 
Williams  lias  been  appointed  Head  Teacher 
to  succeed  the  late  Mr.  Hanley,  and  Mr.  C.  B. 
Fox  has  become  Assistant  Director.  Both 
Mr.  Williams  and  Mr.  Fox  were  formerly  at 
Swiss  Cottage. 

Norwich  Institution  for  the  Blind,  1935-36. 

An  increase  in  the  gross  sales  of  £1,242 
is  reported  with  much  pleasure,  and  refer¬ 
ence  made  to  the  new  Retail  Shop  in  Castle 
Meadow.  While  the  returns  are  satisfac¬ 
tory,  larger  sales  are  necessary  to  justify 
the  expenditure  incurred,  and  an  appeal 
is  made  for  increased  generous  support. 
The  Knitting  Department  continues  to  be 
very  busy,  and  the  Brush  Department,  opened 
early  in  1934,  is  giving  excellent  results,  but 
the  condition  in  the  Mat  Department  does  not 
improve.  It  is  noted  that  the  Kitchen  has 
been  extended  and  improved,  a  new  Rest 
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Room  and  Cloak  Room  in  the  Women’s 
Block  is  being  provided,  and  that  it  is  hoped 
in  the  near  future  to  have  a  well-equipped 
Gymnasium  for  the  Physical  Training  Class, 
and  to  provide  a  Canteen  for  Day  Workers. 

St.  John’s  Guild  for  the  Blind. 

The  13th  Annual  Report,  for  1935-36, 
although  it  does  not  record  any  quite  new 
development,  gives  an  interesting  account  of 
the  consolidation  of  work  begun  in  other 
years. 

The  Guest  House  at  St.  Albans  has  been 
enlarged  by  the  addition  of  an.  extra  bed¬ 
sitting  room,  given  by  Miss  Waldron,  in 
memory  of  a  friend,  and  so  skilfully  designed 
that  it  in  no  way  detracts  from  the  general 
appearance  of  the  house. 

Many  new  voluntary  workers  have  been 
found  during  the  year  to  give  personal  help 
to  the  residents,  reading  aloud  to  them, 


helping  them  in  making  up  their  knitting, 
writing  letters,  and  so  on. 

Fourteen  Branch  Reports  are  incorporated 
in  the  Report,  together  with  a  note  on  the 
Library,  which  continues  to  grow  steadily. 

Cardiff  Institute  for  the  Blind,  1935-36. 

Since  the  last  report  was  issued,  a  Home 
Workers’  Scheme  has  been  established  to 
which  seven  blind  persons  are  at  present 
attached,  a  Contributory  Pension  Scheme 
has  been  launched  providing  that  employees 
shall  retire  at  65  years  of  age  on  a  pension 
governed  by  years  of  service,  a  standardised 
maintenance  allowance  for  trainees  has  at 
last  been  agreed,  and,  following  an  insufficient 
number  of  customers  at  the  shop,  arrange¬ 
ments  have  been  put  in  hand  for  a  door  to 
door  sales-service  with  a  horse  and  van. 
Weekly  handicraft  classes,  at  which  outside 
blind  persons  may  learn  pastime  handicrafts, 
are  to  be  held  on  Monday  afternoons. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

SALE  OF  BRAILLE  BOOKS. 

Wide  Range  of  Titles  at  Half  Price. 


FOR  a  limited  period  the  National  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Port¬ 
land  Street,  W.i.,  is  offering  to  British 
Institutions  for  the  Blind  and  to  blind 
residents  in  Great  Britain  and  throughout 
the  British  Empire,  certain  of  its  Braille 
publications  at  half  the  usual  price,  that  is, 
at  one-sixth  of  the  catalogue  price.  The 

Catalogue  Title,  Author  and  Net  Price 

Number.  Number  of  Volumes.  Per  Volume. 

Alphabets,  Braille  Instruction  Books,  etc. 

s.  d. 

14  Selections  from  No.  5  of  the  Royal 

Readers  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..15 

13  Selections  from  No.  6  of  the  Royal 

Readers  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..17 

16  Variations  between  Old  Style  Braille 

and  Revised  Braille,  List  of  ..01 

Biography  and  Autobiography. 

10354-7  Dickens,  by  Strauss.  4  Vols.  .  .  10 

22-4  Edward  VII,  Life  of,  by  Vincent. 

3  Vols.  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..17 

6836-8  Ford,  Henry,  My  Life  and  Work. 

3  Vols.  . 15 

6704-7  J  Gibbon,  Autobiography  of.  4  Vols.  1  1 

6625-36-'  Napoleon,  The  Life  of,  by  Holland 

Rose,  ilz  Vols.  .  .  .  .  ..17 


titles  of  the  books  are  given  below,  with  the 
net  price  per  volume  in  each  case. 

Orders  should  be  sent  at  once  as  there  is 
only  a  small  number  of  copies  of  each  book 
available,  and  most  of  the  titles,  when  the 
present  stocks  are  exhausted,  will  be  deleted 
from  the  catalogue.  In  other  words,  the 
majority  of  the  books  will  henceforth  be  out 
of  print. 

s.  d. 

7648-52  Page,  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Walter 

H.,  Part  I,  by  Hendrick.  5  Vols.  1  o 

8005-6  Patience,  by  Valloton.  2  Vols.  .  .  x  o 

473°-3  Roosevelt,  Theodore,  by  Thayer. 

4  Vols.  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..15 

Blindness  and  the  Blind. 

'  84  Aftercare  and  the  Better  and  More 
General  Employment  of  the  Blind, 
by  Stainsby  .  .  .  .  ..02 

3856  Clogging  for  the  Blind  .  .  .  .  05 

2576  Crochet  and  Knitting,  Selected 

Patterns  for .  .  .  .  .  .  ..04 

2954  Crochet  Patterns  (from  "  Needle- 

craft  ”)  . 16 

2949  Knitting  Patterns  (from  “  Needle- 

craft  ”)  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..17 

4133  Knitting  and  Crochet  Book,  1920  . .  15 
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818 

Pensions  for  the  Blind,  List  of 

s.  d. 

Societies  granting  . . 

0  3 

10045 

Prevention  of  Blindness,  by  Foggin .  . 

j 

0  2 

104 

Teachers  of  the  Blind  :  Their  Train¬ 

ing,  Qualifications,  and  Reasonable 

Prospects  of  Employment,  by  Hill 

0  2 

129 

Training  in  the  Requirements  of 

Social  Life  at  Home  and  in 

Society,  by  Campbell 

°  5 

Classics. 

2232-9 

Plays  of  Euripides.  8  Vols. 

I  6 

(Vols.  1  and  2  obtainable  at  full 

price  only.) 

Dictionaries. 

58-9  Spelling  Book  for  Junior  Classes. 

2  Vols.  . .  .  .  .  .  ..11 

Educational. 

English. 

11626  King’s  English,  by  James,  1932-3. 

(B.B.C.  Pamphlet)  .  .  ..04 

12212  King’s  English,  by  James,  1933-4. 

(B.B.C.  Pamphlet)  .  .  .  ,  05 

Geography. 

1156-9  Gill’s  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Geog¬ 
raphy.  4  Vols.  .  .  .  .  ..14 

(Vol.  2  is  not  obtainable.) 

Mackinder’s  Geographical  and 
Historical  Studies — 

3234'9  (1)  Our  Own  Island.  6  Vols.  .  .  14 

3415-22  (2)  Our  Island  History.  8  Vols. .  .  1  2 

(Vols.  7  and  8  are  not  obtainable.) 
3688-94  (3)  Lands  Beyond  the  Channel. 

7  Vols.  .  .  .  .  . ,  j  ^ 

(Vols.  3  and  6  are  not  obtainable.) 

4012-20  (4)  Distant  Lands.  9  Vols.  .  .  14 

(Vols.  2,  3  and  6,  are  not  obtainable.) 
4408-18  (5)  The  Nations  of  the  Modern 

World.  11  Vols.  ..  ..  14 

4453-7  (6)  The  Modern  British  State. 

5  A  ols.  .  .  .  .  ..12 

4523-4  Modern  Geography,  by  Newbiggin. 

2  Vols.  .  .  .  .  .  ,  ..17 

5270-87  Oxford  Senior  Geography,  by 

Herbertson.  18  Vols.  .  .  .  .  1  1 

(Vols.  5,  6,  8,  9,  14  and  15,  are  not 
obtainable.) 

5345-8  Physiographical  Introduction  to 
Geography,  A,  by  Herbertson. 

4  Vols.  .  .  . .  .  .  .,11 

History. 

1164-5  England,  A  Simple  History  of.  2  Vols.  1  4 

Object  Lessons. 

1224  Chambers’s  Object  Lesson  Manual, 

Book  I  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..16 

School  Reading  Books. 

1092-5  Marshall’s  Temple  Readers— Middle 

Temple  Reader.  4  Vols.  .  .  .  .  14 

(Vol.  4  is  not  obtainable.) 

1096-1100  Marshall’s  Temple  Readers — The 

Temple  Reader.  5  Vols.  .  .  . .  14 

Essays,  Belles  Lettres,  etc. 

797  Angelic  Guard  at  Mons  . .  .  .  0,  1 

4423-5  Essays  in  Criticism,  by  Arnold.  3  Vols.  1  b 

2627  Life’s  Orchestra  and  Other  Essays, 

by  Killick  .  .  .  ,  . .  .  .  1  1 

4820  Mirrors  of  Downing  Street,  The,  by  a 

Gentleman  with  a  Duster  . .  .  .  16 

4781-2  Over  the  Fireside  with  Silent  Friends, 

by  King.  2  Vols.  .  .  . ,  . 1  1 

(Vol.  2  is  not  obtainable.) 

3363  Present  State  of  Polite  Learning, 

Goldsmith  . .  . ,  . ,  ..'on 
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103 

Silent  Voices 

0 

3 

6180-4 

Two  Paths,  The,  by  Ruskin.  5  Vols. 

0 

6 

7561-2 

Fiction. 

Brown  Smock,  by  Allen.  2  Vols.  . . 

I 

0 

8606-10 

Carnival,  by  Mackenzie.  5  Vols.  .  . 

I 

0 

145-7 

Challoners,  The,  by  Benson.  3  Vols. 

I 

7 

10893-8 

Countess  Tekla,  The,  by  Barr.  6  Vols. 

0 

11 

2474-6 

Chronicles  of  Don  Q,  The,  by 
Prichard.  3  Vols.  ~ 

I 

1 

- -  0  .  .  ..11 

6745-8  Cubwood,  by  Lewis.  4  Vols.  .  .  15 

2360-2  Dr.  Nikola,  by  Boothby.  3  Vols.  .  .  16 

5371- 2  Heart  of  O  Sono  San,  The,  by  Cooper. 


~  V  Oib.  .  .  .  .  .  ,  ..15 

2376-8  If  Youth  but  Knew,  by  Castle.  3  Vols.  1  5 

7920-1  Incomparable  Bellairs,  by  A.  and  E. 

Castle.  2  Vols.  .  .  .  .  ..16 


6882-5 

Intrusions  of  Peggy,  by  Hope.  4  Vols. 

I 

5 

6416-7 

Joking  Apart,  by  Dowdall.  2  Vols. 

I 

0 

7916-9 

King’s  Achievement,  The,  by  Benson. 

4  Vols . 

I 

5 

4240-2 

Little  Ship,  A,  by  “  Taffrail.”  3  Vols. 

I 

6 

8861-4 

Marietta,  by  Crawford.  4  Vols. 

I 

q 

3549-54 

Marriage,  by  Wells.  6  Vols. 

I 

0 

6046-8 

Monsieur  de  Rochefort,  by  Stacpoole. 

3  Vols . 

I 

0 

4464-5 

Mr.  Meeson’s  Will,  by  Haggard. 

2  Vols. 

1 

5 

2297 

(Vol.  1  is  not  obtainable.) 

Mrs.  Murphy,  by  Pain 

I 

0 

3162-4 

Nancy  Stair,  by  Lane.  3  Vols. 

X 

1 

238-9 

Osbornes,  The,  by  Benson.  (Grade 
III.)  2  Vols. 

I 

7 

(Vol.  1  is  not  obtainable.) 

4247-9 

Paid  Out,  by  Bessel.  3  Vols. 

1 

5 

4607-8 

Plunder,  by  Roche.  2  Vols. 

I 

5 

S556-60 

Plutocrat,  The,  by  Tarkington.  5  Vols, 

.  0 

10 

2365-6 

Pollyooly,  by  Jepson.  2  Vols. 

1 

7 

241 

Pomp  of  the  Lavilettes,  by  Parker.  . 

I 

7 

2341-2 

Round  the  Red  Lamp,  by  Doyle. 

2  Vols. 

I 

7 

6522-3 

Serenus  and  other  Stories,  by 

Lemaitre.  2  Vols. 

I 

8116-9 

Servant  of  the  Mightiest,  The,  by 

Wingate.  4  Vols. 

I 

0 

246-51 

Servitude,  by  Osgood.  6  Vols. 

I 

5 

10905-10 

Shadow  of  the  Sword,  The,  by 

Buchanan.  6  Vols. 

0 

1 1 

7152-3 

Ship  Beautiful,  The,  by  Allen.  2  Vols. 

I 

0 

4325-7 

Ship  of  Coral,  The,  by  Stacpoole. 

3  Vols. 

1 

6 

254-8 

Silence  of  Dean  Maitland,  The,  by 

Gray.  5  Vols. 

I 

6 

9616-8 

Silent  Handicap,  A,  by  Denman. 

3  Vols.  . 

I 

0 

5519 

Some  Emotions  and  a  Moral,  by 

Hobbes 

1 

6 

6044-5 

Son  of  the  State,  A,  by  Ridge.  2  Vols. 

I 

6 

8692-5 

Sophy  of  Kravonia,  by  Hope.  4  Vols. 

0 

11 

(Vols.  1,  2  and  3,  not  obtainable.) 

7765-7 

Sounding  Brass,  by  Mannin.  3  Vols. 

I 

5 

5520 

Strange  Tales  from  the  Fleet,  by 

Etienne 

I 

7 

8522-4 

Strolling  Singer,  A,  by  Cole.  3  Vols. 

I 

O 

8443-4 

Sun  Dog  Loot,  by  Tuttle.  2  Vols. .  . 

X 

O 

4419-20 

Those  who  Smiled  and  Other  Stories, 

by  Gibbon.  2  Vols. 

1 

5 

5570-1 

We  Three  and  Troddles,  by  Andom. 

2  Vols. 

1 

7 

8206-8 

What  Really  Happened,  by  Lowndes. 

3  Vols. 

0  11 

2633-5 

Woman  with  the  Fan,  The,  by 

Hichens.  3  Vols.  . . 

1 

7 
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Foreign  Languages. 
French. 


Early  Stages  in  French,  by  Stephan. 
(B.B.C.  Pamphlets) — 

s. 

d. 

11627 

Term  1.  1932-3 

0 

4 

11848 

Term  2.  1932-3 

0 

3 

12004 

Term  3.  1932-3 . 

0 

2 

I22IO 

Term  1.  i933‘4 . 

0 

3 

I2389 

Term  2.  i933‘4 . 

0 

3 

12535 

Term  3.  1933-4  . 

0 

2 

I2777 

Term  1.  i934'5  •• 

0 

3 

12954 

Term  2.  i934'5 

0 

2 

I3°8i 

Term  3.  i934'5 

0 

2 

128l8 

French,  A  First  Year  Course,  by 
Stephan.  (i934'5) . 

0 

6 

12205 

(B.B.C.  Pamphlet.) 

German. 

Early  Stages  in  German.  (B.B.C. 
Pamphlets) — 

Term  1.  1 933*4 . 

0 

3 

12392 

Term  2.  i933'4 . 

0 

3 

12556 

Term  3.  I933'4 . 

0 

2 

12778 

Term  1.  1934-5  . 

0 

3 

12988 

Term  2.  I934‘5 . 

0 

2 

13082 

Term  3.  i934'5 

0 

2 

I229I 

German,  A  First  Year  Course, 
Kroemer.  ( 1933-4) 

0 

6 

12819 

German,  A  Second  Year  Course, 
Kroemer.  (1934-5) 

0 

6 

I22II 

(B.B.C.  Pamphlets.) 

French  and  German. 

Talks  for  Older  Pupils  in  French  and 
German,  i933"4-  (B.B.C. 

Pamphlets) — 

Term  1.  1933-4  •• 

0 

3 

12390 

Term  2.  I933'4 . 

0 

3 

12557 

Term  3.  i933"4 . 

0 

3 

12779 

Term  1.  I934“5 . 

0 

5 

12955 

Term  2.  I934'5 . 

0 

4 

13083 

Term  3.  I934'5 . 

0 

2 

590-1 

Malayalim. 

St.  John.  2  Vols. 

1 

7 

622-3 

History. 

China,  The  Civilisation  of,  by  Giles. 

2  Vols.  . .  .  . 

1 

6 

6690- 1 

Dawn  of  History,  The,  by  Myres. 

2  Vols. 

X 

5 

5289 

France,  History  of,  by  Yonge 

1 

6 

7515-8 

France  and  the  French,  by  Huddles¬ 
ton.  4  Vols. 

1 

5 

6678-85 

Holy  Roman  Empire,  The,  by  Bryce. 

8  Vols. 

1 

5 

8342-7 

Jesuits  in  North  America,  The,  by 
Parkman.  6  Vols. 

1 

5 

7162-9 

Twenty-Five  Years,  by  Lord  Grey. 

8  Vols. 

1 

5 

719 

Letterpress. 

^Esop’s  Fables  in  Black  Dot  Braille 
and  Roman  Types 

0 

X 

728 

Education,  Employment  and  Main¬ 
tenance  of  the  Blind  (No  2  Bill), 
J9I3  ••  ••  •• 

0 

1 

732 

Future  of  the  Elementary  Education 
of  the  Blind .  .  . .  •  . 

0 

X 

2188 

History  of  the  Education  of  the  Blind 
prior  to  1830 

0 

3 

2186 

International  Conference  on  the 
Blind,  Exeter  1911,  Report  of  the 

1 

3 

4652 

Rhythm  and  Rhythmic  Movement, 
The  System  of  Training  in*  by 
Morley  and  Jones 

0 

3 

2191 

Shoe- mending  for  the  Blind,  by 
Siddall 

0 

? 

5205-7 

Literary  Criticism. 

English  Literature  from  670  to  1832, 
A  Primer  of,  by  Brooke.  3  Vols. .  . 

X 

a 

January  15  th,  1937 
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6609-20 

Hours  in  a  Library,  by  Stephens. 

12  Vols. 

1 

5 

8364-5 

Novels,  Some  Great  English,  by 

Williams.  2  Vols. 

1 

5 

7352-3 

8459-62 

Poetry,  Modern,  by  Collins.  2  Vols. 
Theatre,  Contemporary,  1926,  Agate. 

0 

11 

4  Vols . 

0 

10 

Massage  and  Medical. 

8272-4 

Lessons  on  Massage,  by  Palmer. 

3  Vols. 

Sexes,  Structure,  and  “  Extra 

1 

6 

3888 

Organic  ”  Habits  of  Certain  Ani¬ 
mals,  The,  by  Ives 

0 

3 

2955 

Heart  Cases,  Some  Modern  Methods  of 

Diagnosis  and  Treatment  in,  by 
Wilson 

0 

4 

1280 

Massage,  and  the  Original  Swedish 

Movements,  by  Ostrom  . . 

1 

7 

Miscellaneous. 

1 1 193-4  Catalogue  of  Books  Published  by 

N.I.B.  up  to  April,  1931.  2  Vols.  .  .  o  3 
1 1717  First  Supplementary  Catalogue  up  to 

April,  1932  .  .  .  .  •  •  ..01 

1 23 10  Second  Supplementary  Catalogue  up 

to  April,  1933  . 01 

12854  Third  Supplementary  Catalogue  up 

to  April,  1934  .  .  •  •  ..01 

1 3  52 1  Fourth  Supplementary  Catalogue  up 

to  April,  1935  . 01 

Natural  History. 

4330  Natural  History,  Extracts  from 

Popular,  by  Sherran  .  .  ..17 

1199  Studies  in  the  Zoological  Gardens  .  .  17 

1 200- 1  Wilderness  Ways,  by  Long.  2  Vols.  1  7 

1x388  Wireless  Discussion  Groups  ..  ..  05 

Religious. 

Hymns. 

3934-44  Methodist  Hymn  Book.  Old 

Edition.  11  Vols.  .  .  •  •  16 

Prayer  Books. 

2471  Prayers  for  use  in  National  Mission .  .  o  3 

Religious  Works. 

2285  A  Day  of  God,  by  Ingram  .  .  ..08 

Science  and  Art. 

7455-6  A11  About  Your  Wireless  Set,  by 

Eckersley.  2  Vols.  .  .  •  •  1  7 

1225  Animal  World,  The,  by  Gamble  . .  I  7 

1277-8  Anthropology,  by  Marrett.  2  Vols.  1  6 

3327-8  Astronomy,  by  Hinks.  2  Vols.  .  .  15 

1226-8  Astronomy,  Primer  of,  by  Ball.  3  Vols.  1  6 

1229  Atomic  Theory,  The,  by  Thomson.,  o  6 

1246-9  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  by  Ash¬ 
ford.  4  Vols.  .  .  .  •  ..16 

1240  Diagrams  to  Above  .  .  .  .  ..10 

1256-7  Elementary  Hydrostatics,  by  Greaves. 

2  Vols.  .  .  •  •  •  •  ..16 

1279  Electricity  ?  What  do  we  know 

Concerning,  Zimmern  .  .  .  .  17 

1255  Heredity  in  the  Light  of  Recent 

Research,  by  Doncaster  .  .  ..17 

2373-4  Matter  and  Energy,  by  Soddy.  2  Vols.  on 

1261-3  Mechanics:  School  Course,  by  Eggar. 

3  Vols.  .  .  •  .  •  •  •  •  1  5 

1283  Perspective,  by  Taylor  . .  .  .  08 

3056-8  Radium,  The  Interpretation  of,  by 

Soddy.  3  Vols.  .  .  .  .  ..10 

1270  Soap  Bubbles,  by  Taylor  .  .  .  .  1  .5 

1243  Diagrams  to  above  .  .  •  •  •  •  0  5 

3859-62  Stellar  Movements,  by  Eddington. 

4  Vols .  T  " 

7190  Wireless  for  the  Blind,  Fraser 

1275  Zoology,  by  Kerr 

1245  Diagrams  to  Above  . . 
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2767-8 

5290-1 

5373-5 

5315-6 

2214-20 

826 

10693-7 

70S5-6 


Travel.  s.  d. 

15,000  Miles  in  a  Ketch,  by  Du  Baty. 

2  Vols.  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..16 

In  Morocco,  by  Wharton.  2  Vols. .  .  15 

Glamour  of  Prospecting,  The,  by 

Cornell.  3  Vols.  .  .  .  .  ..17 

Tour  in  Mongolia,  A,  by  Bulstrode. 

2  Vols.  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..16 

Voyage  of  the  Beagle,  by  Darwin. 

7  Vols . 16 

Where  Pharaoh  Dreams,  by  Osgood . .  16 

Where  Three  Empires  Meet,  by 

Knight.  5  Vols.  .  .  .  .  1  1 

With  the  Prince  to  West  Africa,  by 

Price.  2  Vols.  .  .  .  .  r  o 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  1. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

BRAILLE  MUSIC. 

The  prices  are  net,  representing  a  fraction  less  than 
one-quarter  of  the  actual  cost  of  production,  and  are 
applicable  to  customers  throughout  the  world. 

Church  : 


14,305  Harrison,  J.  Sea  Winds,  F :  Bj  natural 
— D1  .. 

14.216  O’Hogan,  B.  Old  Father  Thames, 

B  flat:  Bx — D1  . 

14,237  Stanford,  C.  Villiers  (arr.  by).  Molly 
Brannigan,  F  :  C — F1 

14.217  Thayer,  P.  Here’s  to  the  Best  of  Us, 

C  :  C— E'  .  .  .  . 

14,307  Warlock,  Peter.  Johnnie  wi’  the  Tye 
(from  “  Lillygay  ”),  B  minor:  D — 

Gl  . 

14,301  Willan,  Healey.  Since  Thou,  O  Fondest 
and  Truest,  F  ;  C — G’. 

Unison  Song  : 

14,313  Shaw,  Martin.  Cuckoo.. 

Three-Part  Song  : 

14,211  Gardiner,  Balfour.  Sir  Eglamore 

(Treble  Voices) 

Four-Part  Song  : 

14,236  Williams,  Vaughan.  Linden  Lea 

(Arr.  for  S.A.T.B.  by  A.  Somervell), 
O.  and  S.S. 

Five-Part  Song  : 

14,213  Morlev,  T.  Now  is  the  Month  of  Maying 
(Arr.  for  S.A.T.B.  by  Fellowes), 
O.  and  S.S . 

BRAILLE  BOOKS. 


s.  d. 
o  4 

o  4 

o  4 

o  4 

o  4 
o  4 
o  4 

o  9 

o  7 

o  7 


14,235  Gibbs,  Armstrong.  A  Litany 
(S.A.T.B.)  .  .'  . 

Organ  : 

14,309  Hollins,  A.  Meditation 

Old  English  Composers.  Twelve  Short 
Pieces  (arr.  by  J.  E.  West) — 

14.218  Part  1,  Nos.  1 — 6 

14.219  Part  2,  Nos.  7 — 12 

Piano  : 

14.220  Alexander,  A.  (arr.  by).  Four  Irish 

Folk  Songs  (from  the  Petrie 
Collection) 

14,311  Byrd,  Dances  Grave  and  Gay 
14,215  Chaminade.  Ulevation  (Romance  Sans 
Paroles),  Op.  76,  No.  2 

14,214  Craxton,  Harold  (arr.  by).  Siciliano 
and  Rigadon 

14.302  Dvorak.  Slavonic  Dance  No.  x,  Op.  46 

14.303  Moszkowski.  Dix  Pieces  Mignonnes, 

Op.  77,  Book  I,  Nos.  1 — 4 

14.221  Swinstead,  Felix.  Tarantella  in  C  minor 
Various  Composers.  The  Garden  of 

Music,  ed.  by  Ernest  Austin — - 

14.233  23.  Gavotte,  from  Sonata  for  Two 

Violins  and  Thorough  Bass  (Handel)  ; 
Canon  in  A  minor  (Martin  Shaw)  .  . 

14.234  24.  The  Lavender  Lady  (T.  F.  Dun- 

hill)  ;  Bourr'e,  from  Sonata  for  Two 
Violins  and  Thorough  Bass  (Handel) 

Dance  : 

14.315  Holiner,  Nichols,  C-ahn,  Chaplin  and 

Freeman.  Until  the  Real  Thing 
Comes  Along.  Song  Fox-  T rot 

14.317  Hudson,  W.  and  Leaman,  L.  Organ 

Grinder’s  Swing.  Song  Fox- Trot.. 

14.318  Kennedy,  J.  Serenade  in  the  Night. 

Tango  Fox- Trot 

14.316  Morgan,  R.,  and  Johnson,  A.  Does 

Your  Heart  Beat  for  Me  ?  Song 
Fox-  T rot 

Songs  : 

14,300  Coates,  Eric.  The  Fairy  Tales  of 
Ireland,  A  flat :  C — Fl 
14,238  Gibbs,  Armstrong.  Sailing  Homeward, 
G'  minor  :  Bt — E1  natural 

14.304  Hageman,  R.  The  Night  has  a 

Thousand  Eyes,  E  flat :  F — A1 


s.  d. 
o  4 

0  5 


o  9 
o  9 


o  4 

o  4 

o  4 
o  4 
o  4 

o  4 

o  4 
o  4 
o  4 


The  prices  represent  actual  cost  of  production  and 
are  those  charged  to  all  foreign  customers.  The  price 
charged  to  the  blind  resident  in  any  part  of  the  British 
Empire  and  to  British  institutions  for  the  blind  is 
one- third  of  the  quoted  price. 

Per  Vol. 
s.  d. 

Biography  and  Autobiography  : 

13, 765-13, 766  The  Light  of  the  Mind,  by  W.  J. 

Voss.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed,  Paper  Covers,  2  Vols.  F.  130  6  6 

x3. 834-13, 839  Oliver  Cromwell,  by  John 


9  3 


0 

7 

Buchan.  S.E.B. 

Large  size, 

I 

0 

Interpointed,  Cloth  Boards,  6  Vols. 

•  G.464  .  . 

,  •  •  . 

0 

4 

Educational — Geography  : 

I3,75i-I3>754 — The  Human 

Geographies. 

0 

4 

Secondary  Series, 

Book  2,  The 

0 

5 

Atlantic  Hemispher 

e,  by  J.  Fair- 

grieve  and  Ernest  Young. 

0 

5 

S.E.B.  Large  size, 

Interpointed, 

0 

4 

Stiff  Covers,  4  Vols. 

B.  216 

I3.^54-I3.l^57  The  Human  Geographies. 

Secondary  Series,  Book  3,  Euro- Asia, 
by  J.  Fairgrieve  and  Ernest  Young. 
S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Stiff  Covers,  4  Vols.  A. 257 

Fiction  : 

13,755-13,758  They  Wouldn’t  be  Chessmen,  by 
A.  E.  W.  Mason.  S.E.B.  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Paper  Covers, 
4  Vols.  F. 245 

13,874-13,879  Redgauntlet,  by 
S.E.B.  Large  size, 

Cloth  Boards,  6  Vols. 

Fiction — Juvenile  : 

13,990-13,991  The  Flying  Spy, 

Rochester.  S.E.B. 


Walter  Scott. 
Interpointed, 
G.  443 


by  George  E. 
Large  size, 


Interpointed,  Paper  Covers,  2  Vols. 
F.  129  . . 

Foreign  Languages — French  : 

14,397  Early  Stages  in  French,  Term  II, 
Spring,  1937.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Pamphlet.  E.  12 
Foreign  Languages — German  : 

15,004  Early  Stages  in  German,  Term  II, 
Spring,  1937.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Pamphlet.  JS.13 


5  9 


6  6 


6  6 
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14,078-14,080  Men  of  the  Last  Frontier,  by 
Grey  Owl.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers,  3  Vols. 

F.197  . .  . .  • •  • •  ..66 

Mi^pplInnpniK  • 

14,37s  Baby’s  Matinee  Coat  ;  Cable  Pattern  in 
Knitting.  Reprinted from"  Progress,” 
January,  1937.  S.E.B.  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Pamphlet.  E.2..  o  3 
I5»°°3  Abdication  Supplement  to  the  Braille 
Mail  (19.12.36  issue).  S.E.B. 

Large  size,  Interpointed,  Pamphlet. 

E.  . 01 

Natural  History  : 

13,760-13,761  Birds,  by  A.  L.  Thomson, 
net.  Published  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Embossed  Scientific  Books 
Fund.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter¬ 
pointed,  Paper  Covers,  2  Vols.  F.  127  6  3 

Religious  and  Devotional — Prayer  Books  : 

14,227  New  Every  Morning,  The  Prayer  Book 
of  the  Daily  Broadcast  Service. 

S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 

Cloth  Boards.  G.92  .  .  .  .  83 

Religious  Works  : 

15,002  Church,  Community  and  State.  S.E.B. 

Large  size,  Interpointed,  Pamphlet. 

E.  20 . 19 


MOON  BOOKS. 

The  prices  are  net.  Those  charged  to  British 
customers  throughout  the  Empire  represent  only  a 
fraction  of  the  actual  cost  of  production. 

3,923-8  Green  Hell,  by  J.  Duguid.  6  1  ■  ols. 


( Limited  Edition)  .  .  .  .  ..56 

( British  Customers)  . .  . .  ..26 

3.929  Daily  Text  Calendar,  1937  •  •  •  •  12 

Pocket  Date  Calendar,  1937  •  •  ..04 

3.930  Moon  Christmas  Annual  .  .  .  .  .  .  — 


ADDITIONS  TO  LIBRARIES. 

STUDENTS’  LIBRARY. 

English  Literature  :  Vols. 

Richards,  I.  A.  Practical  Criticism  .  .  .  .  6 

History  : 

Pollard,  A.  F.  Factors  in  Modern  History  .  .  4 

Law  : 

Hargreaves,  A.  G.  Principles  of  Land  Law  .  .  4 

Modern  Languages  : 

Moliere  ;  Don  Juan. 

Theology  and  Religions  : 

Barkway,  L.  Creed  and  its  Credentials .  .  .  .  2 

Schweitzer,  A.  Quest  of  the  Historical  Jesus.  .  8 

Scott,  C.  A.  Anderson.  New  Testament  Ethics  2 
Thornton,  L.  Spencer.  Conduct  and  the 
Supernatural  . .  . .  . .  .  .  •  •  4 

Williams,  N.  P.  Ideas  of  the  Fall  and  of  Original 
Sin  ..  ..  " . 11 

TALKING  BOOKS  LIBRARY. 

The  following  additional  Talking  Books  are  now 
available  on  loan  from  the  Sound  Recording  Com¬ 
mittee,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  1. 


Talking  Books  Recorded  by  the  Sound  Recording 

Committee. 

Records. 

Fiction  : 

Bronte,  Emily.  Wuthering  Heights 

. .  15 

Dickens,  Charles.  Pickwick  Papers 

12 

Non-Fiction  : 

Churchill,  Winston.  World  Crisis. 

(Abridged 

Edition.)  Part  II 

12 

“  Grey  Owl.”  Pilgrims  of  the  Wild  . .  .  .  9 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
35,  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  1. 


ADDITIONS. 

Fiction  :  J 

Allardice,  Anne.  Opening  Gate .  .  .  .  .  .  4 

Bensusan,  L.  Dear  Countrymen  .  .  .  .  15 

Bone,  Florence.  A  Maid  of  Quality  .  .  .  .  6 

Burgess,  Ellen.  Miss  Hawkins,  The  Ocean 
Boarder  .  .  .  .  .  .  •  •  •  •  •  •  4 

Chase,  Mary  E.  Mary  Peters  .  .  .  .  .  .  5 

Clarke,  Isabel  C.  It  Happened  in  Rome  . .  6 

Clarke,  Isabel  C.  We  that  are  Left  .  .  .  .  6 

Cole,  Sophie.  Play’d  in  a  Box  .  .  .  .  .  .  3 

Deeping,  Warwick.  The  Man  on  the  \\  bite 
Horse  . .  . .  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  5 

Divine,  A.  D.  They  Blocked  the  Suez  Canal  .  .  3 

Fletcher,  G.  Probationer  .  .  .  .  .  .  4 

Forester,  C.  S.  General .  .  .  .  ■  •  •  •  4 

Frome,  David.  The  Body  in  the  Turl.  .  .  .  4 

“  Ganpat.”  Snow  Falcon  .  .  .  .  •  •  4 

Great  Short  Stories  of  Detection,  Mystery  and 
Horror.  (Selections)  .  .  .  .  •  •  •  •  3 

Haggard,  H.  Rider.  Heart  of  the  World  .  .  6 

Hepple,  Anne.  Annals  of  a  Little  Shop  .  .  3 

Hichens,  Robert.  Afterglow  and  other  Stories  4 
Holtby,  Winifred.  South  Riding  .  .  .  .  9 

Jacob,  Naomi.  Groping  .  .  .  .  .  .  •  •  5 

Knox,  R.  A.  Body  in  the  Silo  .  .  .  .  .  .  3 

Meynell,  Esther.  The  Little  Chronicle  of 
Magdalena  Bach  .  .  .  .  .  •  •  •  3 

Morse,  Eleanor.  Middle  Child  .  .  .  .  .  .  5 

My  Best  Story — Second  Series  .  .  .  .  .  .  9 

Oliver,  Jane.  The  Evening  of  a  Martinet  .  .  4 

Oppenheim,  E.  P.  General  Besserley’s  Puzzle 

Box  . 3 

Oppenheim,  E.  P.  Mr.  Laxworthy’s  Adventures  4 
Punshon,  E.  R.  Death  Comes  to  Cambers  .  .  5 

*Scott,  Sir  Walter.  Redgauntlet .  .  ..  ..  6 

Strong,  L.  A.  G.  The  Last  Enemy  ;  A  Study  of 

Youth  .  .  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  5 

Talbot,  Hugh.  Gay  Pagan  .  .  .  ,  .  .  4 

Thomson,  A.  A.  Exquisite  Burden  .  .  .  .  5 

Thomson,  Sir  B.  Richardson  Scores  Again. 

(Richardson’s  Second  Case)  .  .  .  .  .  .  3 

Warby,  Marjorie.  Happy  Summer  .  .  .  .  4 

Watkins,  Olga.  Tales  from  Tyrol  .  .  .  .  4 


Miscellaneous  : 

*  Andrade,  E.  N.  da  and  J.  Huxley.  Introduction 
to  Science.  Book  III — Forces  at  Work  .'.  3 

Andrew,  The  Rev.  Father.  The  Soul’s  Disciple- 
ship 

Aston,  Tilly.  Songs  of  Light  .  .  .  .  .  .  1 

Axling,  W.  Ivagawa  ..  .  .  ..  ••  3 

Blyton,  W.  J.  Country  Airs  .  .  .  .  .  .  3 

Brereton,  Cloudesley.  France:  A  Handbook 
for  Beginners  in  French.  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  1 

♦Bridges,  Robert.  Testament  of  Beauty 
Burgoyne,  S.  J.  Daily  Thoughts  for  Friendly 
Fellows  .  .  .  .  .  .  •  •  •  •  •  •  3 

Burra,  P.  Wordsworth 

Bushnell,  G.  H.  Sir  Richard  Grenville.  (“  E. 

W.  Austin  Memorial  ”)  .  .  •  •  •  •  5 

Carmichael,  Amy.  Gold  by  Moonlight .  .  . .  3 

Carruthers,  Douglas.  Arabian  Adventure  .  .  2 
Challoner,  H.  K.  Wheel  of  Rebirth  .  .  .  .  4 

Chambers,  R.  W.  Thomas  More  .  .  •  •  8 

Cole,  G.  D.  H.  and  M.  Guide  to  Modern  Politics  1 
Curtayne,  Alice.  St.  Brigid 

Davies,  W.  H.  A  Poet’s  Pilgrimage  .  .  .  .  3 

♦Daviot,  Gordon.  Richard  of  Bordeaux .  .  ..  i 

Elliott,  The  Rev.  W.  H.  Your  Better  Self 
Grisewood,  F.  Our  Bill  :  Guide,  Counsellor 
and  Friend  .  .  .  .  .  .  •  •  •  •  T 

Holmes,  W.  H.  G.  Canon.  Presence  of  God..  2 
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Vols. 

Lammond,  D.  Carlyle  .  .  . .  .  .  .  •  2 

*Loney,  S.  L.  Elements  of  Trigonometry  .  .  2 

Minchin,  H.  C.  Walter  Savage  Landor  . .  2 

*Nicholson,  E.  M.  How  Birds  Live  .  .  . .  1 

*  Ritchie,  R.  L.  and  J.  M.  Moore.  Elementary 
French  Composition  .  .  . .  .  .  .  •  2 

Roberts,  Harriet,  I.  K.  Nana  .  .  . .  . .  1 

Seldes,  G.  Sawdust  Csesar  . .  .  .  .  .  7 

Shaw,  G.  B.  Getting  Married  .  .  .  .  .  .  3 

Storr,  V.  F.,  Canon.  My  Faith  .  .  .  .  .  .  2 


Swedenborg,  Emanuel.  Translator  and  Editor 
Rev.  J.  F.  Potts.  Doctrine  of  Life  for  the 
New  Jerusalem  from  the  Ten  Commandments  1 
Swedenborg,  Emanuel.  Translator  and  Editor 
J.  F.  Potts.  Doctrine  of  the  New  Jerusalem 
Concerning  the  Holy  Scripture  . .  .  .  2 

Swedenborg,  Emanuel.  Translated  from  the 
Latin.  God  the  Creator,  First  Chapter  of  the 
True  Christian  Religion  . .  .  •  ■  •  4 

Vachell,  H.  A.  Arising  Out  of  That  .  .  .  .  4 

Ward,  M.  (Editor).  The  English  Way.  (R.C.)  6 

Woodlock,  Father  F.,  S.J.  Reformation  and 
the  Blessed  Eucharist,  with  Sequence  for 
Feast  of  Corpus  Christi . .  . .  .  .  •  •  1 


Juvenile  : 

Blackie’s  Girls’  Annual  . .  .  .  •  •  •  •  4 

Delves,  Nancy.  Thrills  of  the  Lower  Fifth  . .  3 
Westerman,  P.  F.  Sea  Scouts  up  Channel  . .  3 

Grade  I  : 

Fraser,  Allan.  Herd  of  the  Plills  .  .  .  .  5 

Grade  III  : 

Gibbs,  Sir  P.  Paradise  for  Sale  and  other  little 
novels  .  .  .  .  .  .  •  •  •  •  ■  •  5 

Moon  : 


Ainsworth,  H.  Windsor  Castle  .  . 
Duguid,  J.  Green  Hell 
Wilkinson,  C.  Nelson 
*  Stereotyped  book. 


SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  THE  BLIND,  MARCH,  1937. 

The  next  Examination  for  Gardner’s  Trust  Scholar¬ 
ships  of  the  annual  value  of  ^40,  tenable  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E.19, 
will  be  held  on  Saturday,  the  6th  of  March,  and  Monday, 
the  8th  of  March.  Candidates  must  have  reached  the 
age  of  16  on  or  before  the  date  of  the  Examination, 
must  have  resided  in  England  or  Wales  for  the  last 
five  years  and  be  intending  to  remain  so  resident.  It 
it  desirable  that  applications  should  be  made  on  or 
before  Saturday,  the  20th  of  February,  so  that  the 
candidates’  names  may  be  placed  on  the  list. 

The  Gardner  Trustees  wish  it  to  be  known  that  the 
standard  of  knowledge,  as  displayed  in  answers  to  the 
History  questions,  has  been  distinctly  low  at  recent 
examinations.'  They  regard  this  subject  as  being  of 
great  importance  and  they  will  be  unable  to  award 
scholarships  to  candidates  who  are  inadequately 
prepared. 


VACANCIES,  31st  DECEMBER,  1936. 

N.I.B.  HOMES. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Hove  .  .  -  •  — 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington  — 

8,  Oval  Road,  London.  Hostel  for  Blind 

Women  . .  . .  .  .  •  •  •  •  — 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  East 

Grinstead  .  .  . .  .  .  ....  8 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leamington  3 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport  9 

LONDON  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND  HOMES. 

Home  for  Blind  Men,  93,  Grove  Lane, 

Camberwell,  S.E.  5  .  .  .  .  .  •  1 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Cooper  Lodge, 

240,  Southlands  Road,  Bickley,  Kent  . .  2 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

Advertising  Rates:  is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  5s. 


NORTH  WALES  SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND  CHILDREN, 

RHYL. 

Blind  or  partially  sighted  children  received — good 
home  and  every  care.  Special  consideration  given  to 
necessitous  cases.  Apply  :  The  Secretary. 


MUSIC  ROLLS  FOR  65-NOTE  PIANOLA. 

About  forty,  concert  and  dance  music,  selections 
from  musical  comedies,  offered  free  to  Institutions 
for  the  Blind.  Apply  to  Editor,  The  New  Beacon, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  1. 


WANTED. — Assistant  Manager  for  Institution  for 
the  Blind  in  Scotland.  Applicants  should  be  40  years 
of  age  or  under  with  practical  experience  of  Factory 
work.  Commencing  salary  to  be  not  more  than 
£250  per  annum.  Exceptionally  good  prospects. 
Forms  of  application  to  be  returned  not  later  than 
25th  January,  1937.  Apply  Box  NJ>  The  New 
Beacon,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  1. 


A  qualified  Home  Teacher  of  the  Blind  undertakes 
to  coach  in  Braille  and  Professional  Knowledge 
candidates  preparing  for  the  1937  examination  of  the 
College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind. 

The  chance  of  private  lessons  or  correspondence 
course  may  be  welcomed  by  those  who  live  too  far  from 
a  school  or  institution  to  attend  for  instruction,  and 
those  interested  can  obtain  particulars  by  writing  to 
Mr.  IT.  Vickerstaff,  c/o  Birmingham  Royal  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  Carpenter  Road,  Birmingham,  15. 


WEST  OF  ENGLAND  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

EXETER. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  post  of  Assistant 
Foreman  in  a  small  workshop  of  Journeymen  employed 
in  Basket  making,  Chair  caning  and  Mat  making. 
Person  appointed  will  also  help  in  visiting  Home 
Workers  in  Devon.  Preference  will  be  given  to 
applicants  holding  Craft  Instructor’s  Diploma,  who  have 
had  experience  in  working  with  the  Blind  and  are  able 
to  drive  small  van.  Applications,  together  with  copies 
of  three  recent  testimonials,  stating  age,  qualifications, 
experience  and  salary  required,  to  be  sent  at  once  to  the 
Acting  Secretary,  West  of  England  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  20,  Bedford  Circus,  Exeter. 


CHOOSING  A  CAREER. 

A  knowledge  of  the  abilities  and  temperaments  of 
young  people  may  be  of  great  assistance  to  them  in 
their  task  of  choosing  careers  of  usefulness  and 
happiness. 

The  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology  has 

had  considerable  experience  in  the  psychological  exami¬ 
nation  of  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  and  has  collected 
important  data  on  the  requirements  of  many 
occupations.  With  this  information  at  its  disposal  it 
is  well  qualified  to  give  advice  concerning  the  careers 
in  which  a  young  person’s  aptitudes  are  likely  to  find 
their  fullest  scope. 

Write  to  the  Secretary, 

N.I.I.P., 

Aldwych  House, 

London,  W.C.  2, 

or  Telephone  Holborn  2277. 
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TALKING-BOOK  OR  READING-BOOK? 

By  ARTHUR  COPLAND. 

THE  talking-book  for  the  blind  has  come  at  last,  and  it  has  certainly  had 
nothing  to  complain  of  in  the  cordiality  of  its  reception.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  never,  with  the  possible  exception  of  wireless,  has  any  device  applicable 
to  the  welfare  of  the  blind  awakened  such  keen  public  interest,  or  met  with 
such  generous  financial  support.  Nothing  could  be  better  calculated  to  stir 
the  popular  imagination  than  a  contrivance  promising  to  fulfil  such  functions 
as  the  talking-book  is  designed  to  perform.  An  invention  which  will  enable 
the  blind  to  have  books  read  to  them  could  scarcely  fail,  in  the  prevailing  attitude  of  the  public 
mind,  to  appear  as  a  highly  commendable  and  practical  proposition. 

However  gratifying  such  a  reaction  may  be  to  the  designers  and  promoters  of  the  invention 
under  discussion,  it  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  very  encouraging  symptom  for  those  educa¬ 
tionists  who  have  been  striving  to  propagate  in  the  general  mind  a  belief  in  the  relative  self- 
sufficiency  of  the  sightless.  Punctiform  systems  of  reading  and  writing  have  been  in  common 
use  among  the  blind  for  the  better  part  of  a  century  :  there  has  been  a  steadily  increasing 
output  of  blind  literature  :  the  number  of  blind  readers  is  rapidly  rising  :  the  demand  for 
cultural  reading  grows  more  and  more  insistent  year  by  year  :  and  yet,  in  spite  of  the  wide¬ 
spread  and  constant  publicity  given  to  these  and  other  equally  relevant  facts,  whenever  the 
advent  of  the  talking-book  was  announced,  it  was  popularly  hailed  as  if  it  were  a  kind  of  “  Open, 
Sesame  ”  for  the  blind  into  a  hitherto  inaccessible  world  of  letters.  Although  even  the  stoutest 
protagonists  of  the  talking-book  would  repudiate  any  such  claim  on  its  behalf,  it  Is  clear  that 
had  the  part  played  by  punctiform  literature  been  more  generally  and  more  thoroughly 
appreciated,  the  enthusiasm  that  has  greeted  the  new  experiment  would  have  been  consider¬ 
ably  more  temperate.  Even  a  partial  realisation  of  the  progress  that  has  been  made  in  the 
production  and  distribution  of  blind  literature  would  have  prompted  the  suggestion  that,  quite 
apart  from  other  considerations,  the  sphere  of  the  talking-book  might  be  too  limited  to  justify 
a  great  expenditure  of  time  and  money  on  its  development. 

Having  regard  to  the  absence  or  inefficacy  of  this  suggestion,  however,  the  arrival  of  the. 
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talking-book,  particularly  in  view  of  what 
has  been  achieved  in  gramophone  construc¬ 
tion,  may  seem  to  anyone  ignorant  of  the 
technical  difficulties  that  had  to  be  overcome 
to  have  been  somewhat  tardy.  The  idea 
has  for  a  long  time  been  engaging  the 
thoughts  and  skill  of  its  authors,  and  the  delay 
in  giving  it  concrete  form  can  only  be  taken 
as  an  earnest  of  the  severity  of  their  task. 
Even  now,  though  the  major  mechanical 
problems  may  be  presumed  to  have  been 
solved,  the  experiment  has  by  no  means 
reached  its  final  stage,  and  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  has  plainly  intimated 
that  it  will  be  some  time  until  the  talking- 
book  can  be  made  generally  available. 

This  need  cause  no  surprise,  for  whatever 
the  nature  and  dimensions  of  the  problems 
involved  in  its  construction  may  have  been, 
it  is  obvious  that  other  problems,  quite  as 
abstruse  and  infinitely  more  elusive,  arising 
from  financial,  social,  psychological  and 
other  factors,  remain  to  be  dealt  with.  How, 
for  instance,  is  the  cost  of  providing  each 
individual  with  the  necessary  apparatus  to 
be  met  ?  How  is  the  damage  done  to  records 
in  the  course  of  circulation,  which  will  be 
considerable,  to  be  made  good  ?  The  answers 
to  these  questions  call  for  very  careful 
consideration.  The  matter  is  of  the  gravest 
concern  to  the  blind  community  as  a  whole. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  an  indis¬ 
criminate  propaganda  in  favour  of  the 
talking-book  is  likely  to  extinguish  once  and 
for  all  the  last  vestiges  of  the  anaemic  public 
interest  in  blind  literature.  But  however 
satisfactorily  the  financial  operations  may 
be  conducted,  there  still  remains  the  question 
as  to  whether,  apart  from  grounds  of  sheer 
altruism,  the  circumstances  justify  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  this  costly  innovation. 

The  people  to  whom  the  talking-book  is 
likely  to  be  of  most  service  are  those  who 
have  lost  their  sight  in  later  life  and  who, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  have  not  developed 
their  sense  of  touch  sufficiently  to  be  able 
to  read  easily  by  that  means.  In  normal 
times  this  class  does  not  represent  a  majority, 
or  even  a  substantial  minority,  of  the  blind 
community.  Its  numerical  strength  at  the 
present  moment  is  principally  due  to  the 
accession  to  its  ranks  of  the  blinded  ex- 
service  men  ;  but  this,  if  sane  counsels 
triumph  here  and  elsewhere,  will  only  be  a 
transitory  phase  and  will  never  recur.  But 
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among  the  people  who  have  lost  their  sight 
in  later  life,  by  far  the  greater  number  have 
adapted  themselves  to  the  method  of  reading 
by  touch  and  some  of  them  have  become 
proficient  readers  of  embossed  type.  Such 
as  they  are  not  likely  to  sacrifice  the  self- 
dependence  implicit  in  the  reading-book  for 
the  artificial  facility  of  its  new  rival.  It  is 
doubtful,  moreover,  whether  the  aged  and 
infirm  persons  who  have  been  unable  to 
master  embossed  reading  will  be  capable  of 
manipulating  the  talking-book  apparatus, 
however  simplified  the  mechanism  may  be. 

It  is  perhaps  hardly  possible  that  anyone 
with  a  lifelong  practice  in  the  use  of  embossed 
characters  can  fully  envisage  the  effort 
required  of  those  unaccustomed  to  blindness 
to  gain  facility  in  reading  by  touch.  Not 
infrequently  a  natural,  though  misplaced, 
sensitiveness  concerning  the  alleged  abnor¬ 
mality  of  this  method  creates  a  strong 
aversion  from  it.  And  the  difficulties  in¬ 
herent  in  the  punctiform  systems  themselves 
must  appear  well-nigh  overwhelming  to  the 
learner  of  mature  years.  The  study  of. 
Braille  in  particular  is  complicated  by  the 
employment  of  a  vast  array  of  contractions, 
an  unavoidable  defect  of  the  dot  system. 
But  with  all  the  shortcomings  of  a  tactile 
reading  system,  surely  no  one  will  seriously 
dispute  that  it  is  better  to  read  than  to  be 
read  to.  Nothing  warrants  the  cost  of 
reproducing  books  in  embossed  type  more 
than  a  recognition  of  this  point.  The  in¬ 
troduction  of  embossed  books  was  generally 
and  quite  properly  regarded  by  the  blind  as 
both  a  material  and  an  aesthetic  gain. 
Being  read  to,  however  perfectly  the  reading 
may  be  done,  necessarily  involves  the 
intrusion  of  a  third  personality  between  the 
author  and  his  public.  I  have  had  many  books 
read  to  me,  by  all'  standards  of  readers,  and 
almost  all  of  these  books  are  permanently 
associated  in  my  mind  with  the  vocal 
idiosyncrasies  of  the  reader.  The  mention 
of  the  South  African  war  recalls  to  my  mind 
the  lady  who,  when  she  read  the  newspaper 
to  me,  always  translated  the  English  into 
Scots.  She  would  read  that  “  Maister 

Balfour  stated  in  the  hoose  o’  Commons - ” 

She  was  incapable  of  rendering  her  reading 
any  other  way,  and  she  could  do  it  perfectly 
fluently. 

Readers  to  the  talking-book  will,  of  course, 
be  carefully  chosen,  and  will  certainly  not 
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display  such  marked  eccentricities  as  the 
lady  referred  to.  As  regards  accent,  the 
danger,  indeed,  is  the  other  way  round — that 
they  will  be  too  conventional.  Cultured 
people  seldom  realize  how  confusing  to  the 
uninitiated  ear  the  accent  de  luxe — if  I  may 
borrow  the  phrase — can  be.  While  every¬ 
one  can  follow  plain  spoken  English  nowa¬ 
days,  many  are  puzzled  by  the  peculiarities 
of  local — including  the  Oxford — accent.  The 
specimens  of  talking-book  records  I  have 
heard  so  far  are  not  particularly  reassuring 
in  this  respect.  One,  for  instance,  announced 
that  “  The - began  it.”  The  dash  re¬ 

presents  a  horrible  vocable  which  might  have 
been  either  cattle  or  kettle,  but  which  was 
definitely  neither.  Without  a  knowledge  of 
the  text  it  would  been  impossible  to  decide 
whether  reference  was  being  made  to  the 
beasts  of  the  field  or  a  domestic  utensil. 
The  voice,  too,  was  loud  and  strident. 

But  the  main  obstruction  to  the  popularisa¬ 
tion  of  the  talking-book  is  likely  to  be 
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Royal  Patrons  of  the  National  Institute. — 

Their  Majesties  King  George  VI  and  Queen 
Elizabeth  have  graciously  granted  their  patron¬ 
age  to  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and 
Her  Majesty  Queen  Mary  continues  to  give  her 
patronage. 

Exhibition  and  Sale  of  Welsh  Blind-Made 
Goods. — A  successful  Exhibition  and  Sale  of 
goods  made  by  blind  workshop  employees, 
home  workers  and  unemployables  throughout 
Wales,  was  held  at  the  Forum  Club,  Grosvenor 
Place,  London,  S.W.  i,  on  Monday,  January 
25th,  members  of  the  Welsh  Group  of  the  Club 
having  been  invited  to  attend.  Articles  shown 
at  the  Sale,  which  was  organised  by  Mrs.  Ethel 
Rawden,  of  the  South  Wales  and  Monmouth¬ 
shire  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind,  in 
co-operation  with  Miss  Alice  Williams  and  Mrs. 
John  Clark,  Chairman  and  Secretary  respectively 
of  the  Welsh  Group,  and  opened  by  Lady 
Dynevor  of  Llandilo,  included  hand  and  machine 
knitted  woollen  garments,  brushes  (some  of 
the  dusting  brushes  had  attractive  handles  in 
different  colours),  mats  in  a  wide  variety  of 
patterns  (including  a  special  Coronation  design) , 
basket  work,  cane-seated  stools,  and  some 
interesting  wood-work,  including  tables,  a  tea 
trolley,  and  a  child’s  wheelbarrow,  and  finally. 
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created  by  agencies  much  less  ethereal. 
The  lack  of  decent  privacy  will  debar  many 
of  the  aged  and  infirm  blind  from  profiting 
by  the  new  invention.  The  deaf-blind  are 
inevitably  excluded  from  its  ministrations. 
For  the  fit  and  younger  people  to  abandon 
the  practice  of  reading  in  favour  of  a  glorified 
gramophone  would  positively  be  a  retro¬ 
gressive  step.  Considering  all  the  circum¬ 
stances,  the  talking-book  fails  because  the 
people  who  most  require  it  are  precisely 
those  who  are  least  in  a  position  to  benefit 
by  it,  while  those  who  least  require  it  are 
most  in  a  position  to  benefit  by  it.  If  all 
this  ingenuity  and  money  could  only  have 
been  spent  on  something  less  obvious,  some¬ 
thing  more  radical  in  its  results  !  The 
talking-book  can  never  surpass  or  replace 
the  reading-book  in  real  utility.  It  is  never 
likely  to  be  more  than  a  rare  novelty,  an 
exotic,  a  monument  to  a  gallant  attempt  to 
translate  into  practice  an  impracticable 
theory. 
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an  artistically  built  bird  sanctuary,  with 
thatched  roof  and  stone  pedestal,  made  by  an 
unemployable  man. 

Blind  Persons’  March  to  London. — Much  has 
been  written  in  the  Press  concerning  an  incident 
which  happened  at  Cardiff  in  connection  with 
this  march,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Cardiff 
Institute  for  the  Blind  now  informs  us  that  the 
true  facts  of  the  case  are  as  follows  : — 

The  Local  Branch  of  the  National  League  of 
the  Blind  made  application  to  the  Institute’s 
Board  of  Management  for  certain  men  to  be 
granted  leave  of  absence  in  order  to  take  part 
in  the  march,  and,  after  due  consideration,  the 
Board  wrote  to  the  League  stating  that  this 
request  could  not  be  granted,  this  letter  being 
acknowledged  by  the  Branch  Secretary.  The 
Institute  was  then  informed  in  a  letter  from  the 
Local  Branch  of  the  League  that  the  Branch  and 
the  Executive  Council  had  “  instructed  ”  the 
men  in  question  to  join  the  marchers.  Although 
notified  that  if  they  absented  themselves 
from  work  they  would  be  considered  to  have 
broken  their  conditions  of  contract  and  left 
their  employment  of  their  own  free  will,  the 
men  elected  to  go.  On  their  return  from 
London  they  reported  for  work  but  were  not 
admitted. 
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After  meetings  over  several  weeks  between 
the  parties  concerned,  during  which  time  the 
men  remained  unemployed,  it  was  pointed  out 
that  it  was  an  action  able  wrong  for  a  third  person 
to  interfere  with  contractual  relations  recognised 
by  law,  and  that  the  League,  having  so  inter¬ 
fered,  had  travelled  beyond  what  it  should  have 
done  in  “  instructing  ”  employees  other  than  its 
own.  At  no  time  during  the  discussions  did  the 
Institute’s  Council  expect,  seek  or  demand  an 
expression  of  regret  or  an  apology  from  the  men 
who  went  on  the  march,  the  League,  or  the 
League’s  officials,  but  they  did  consider  that 
there  should  be  an  admission  that  an  error 
had  been  made. 

The  Blind  Persons  Act  Committee  of  the 
Cardiff  Corporation  again  reviewed  the  whole 
matter  and  passed  a  resolution  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  satisfied  that  the  Institute  had 
acted  within  its  rights,  and  asked  the  Board  of 
Management  to  permit  the  men  to  return  to 
work,  whereupon  they  were  immediately  rein¬ 
stated  without  prejudice  in  their  former 
positions.  It  is  understood  that  the  opinion 
of  the  Blind  Persons  Act  Committee  is  to  be 
confirmed  by  the  Cardiff  City  Council. 

Public  Health  (Ophthalmia  Neonatorum) 
Amendment  Regulations,  1937. — The  above 
amendment  regulations  have  recently  been 
issued  to  County  Councils  and  Local  Sanitary 
Authorities  by  the  Ministry  of  Health,  together 
with  Circular  1596. 

Hitherto  cases  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum 
have  been  notified  to  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  of  the  county  district  within  which  the 
notifying  practitioner  has  been  attending  the 
child,  irrespective  of  whether  the  Council  of  the 
county  district  is  the  Maternity  and  Child  Welfare 
Authority  for  the  district.  Within  24  hours 
of  the  receipt  of  such  notification,  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health  of  the  district  has  been  required 
to  forward  a  copy  of  the  notification  to  the 
County  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 

As,  however,  it  is  the  function  of  the 
Maternity  and  Child  Welfare  Authority  to  give 
assistance  in  cases  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum 
(either  by  provision  of  home  treatment  or  by 
arrangement  for  hospital  treatment)  and  action 
by  the  Authority  should  be  taken  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment,  it  would  expedite  matters 
if  in  all  cases  notification  were  sent  direct  to  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  the  Maternity  and 
Child  Welfare  Authority,  and  the  new  regula¬ 
tions,  which  come  into  force  on  the  1st  of  April, 
require  this  to  be  done.  In  cases  where  a 
District  Council  is  not  a  Maternity  and  Child 
Welfare  Authority  provision  is  made  under  the 
new  regulations  for  the  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  of  that  District  Council  to  receive 
prompt  notification  from  the  County  Medical 
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Officer  of  Health  of  all  cases  of  ophthalmia 
neonatorum  in  his  district.  A  county  M.O.H. 
will  receive  information  of  all  cases  occurring  in 
the  administrative  County. 

Pontypridd  Social  for  the  Blind. — The  annual 
tea  and  social  of  the  Pontypridd  and  Districts 
Institution  for  the  Blind  took  place  on 
Thursday,  January  7th,  at  St.  Matthew’s  Parish 
Rooms,  when  over  300  blind  persons  and  their 
friends  were  entertained.  Blind  persons  from 
the  various  districts  served  by  the  Institution 
assembled  for  the  occasion,  and  a  very  enjoyable 
evening  was  spent.  After  tea,  fruit,  sweets 
and  cigarettes  were  handed  round.  Miss  G. 
Taylor,  who  presided,  assisted  by  Mr.  A.  J. 
May,  the  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Management, 
distributed  gifts  to  the  various  blind  people 
assembled,  and  those  who  through  illness 
were  unable  to  be  present  were  not  forgotten. 

The  above  shows  that  the  Pontypridd 
Institution,  situated  in  an  area  where  depres¬ 
sion  and  unemployment  prevail,  is  endeavouring 
to  carry  on  its  good  work  in  spite  of  very  great 
difficulties. 

Grants  to  the  Blind  of  Essex. — The  Director 
of  Education,  Essex  Education  Committee, 
has  pointed  out  an  error  which  appeared  in  a 
paragraph  in  the  last  issue  of  The  New  Beacon. 
The  paragraph  stated  that  “at  an  estimated 
cost  of  £13,500,  Essex  County  Council  are  to 
increase  by  5s.  a  week  next  April  the  grants 
made  to  blind  persons.”  The  Education  Com¬ 
mittee,  who  have  certain  delegated  powers  in 
connection  with  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920, 
have  agreed  to  make  a  recommendation  to  the 
County  Council  on  the  lines  indicated  in  the 
paragraph,  but  it  is  not  true  that  the  County 
Council  have  approved  this  recommendation. 
The  matter  will  be  considered  by  the  Council 
at  their  next  meeting  in  March. 

Bureau  of  Human  Heredity. — Problems  of 
heredity  from  every  country  in  the  world  are 
being  collected  by  the  Bureau  of  Human 
Heredity,  which  is  establishing  a  clearing  house 
in  London  for  world  information.  Doctors 
now  believe  that  knowledge  of  heredity  must  be 
more  readily  available  for  the  treatment  of 
disease,  and  the  Bureau  has  the  support  of 
the  British  Medical  Association,  the  Royal 
College  of  Physicians  and  the  Royal  College  of 
Surgeons.  It  is  in  close  touch  with  the  Ministry 
of  Health.  All  nations  of  Western  civilisation 
are  collaborating  and  requests  for  information 
have  been  sent  to  the  medical  Press  of  the  world. 

Three  examples  of  the  scope  covered  are  : — 

1.  Tuberculosis.  Ability  or  inability  to  resist 
the  disease  are  transmitted  from  parents  to  child. 

2.  Many  crippling  deformities  are  so  inherited 
that  their  recurrence  could  be  prevented  in  one 
generation. 
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The  Blind  Man's  Kiosk  at  Coventry. 


3.  At  least  fifteen  eye  diseases 
causing  blindness  are  similarly 
transmitted  and  can  be  abolish¬ 
ed  in  the  next  generation. 

An  English  scientist  might 
be  working  on  some  heredity 
problem  which  is  also  interest¬ 
ing  a  scientist  in  Japan.  The 
Bureau  would  put  them  in  touch 
with  one  another,  thus  bringing 
uniformity  into  research  and 
encouraging  co-operation. 

“  One  by  One  ”  Cigarettes 
Made  by  the  Blind. — The  hand¬ 
made  cigarettes  produced  at 
the  Association  of  Promoting 
the  GeneralWelfare  of  the  Blind, 

Tottenham  Court  Rd,  London, 

W.  1,  by  fully  qualified  blind 
journey- women  workers  have 
been  placed  on  the  market. 

Originally  known  as  “  Brailles,” 
the  cigarettes  are  now  known 
as  “  One  by  One,”  and  under 
this  name  they  will  in  future  be  sold.  The 
retail  prices  are  8s.  for  100,  4s.  for  50  and  2s. 
for  25. 

Pilgrim  Trust’s  Aid  for  Talking  Books.  - 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has  received 
from  the  Pilgrim  Trust  a  grant  of  £5°°  a  Year 
for  three  years  for  the  “  provision  of  talking 
books  chosen  with  special  reference  to  the  needs 
of  the  better  educated  blind  reader.” 

Ten  examples  of  books  are  mentioned  as 
indicating  the  sort  of  literature  for  which  the 
grant  is  intended.  These  are  “  Epic  of 
America,”  Adams ;  “  History  of  Europe,” 

Fisher  ;  “  History  of  England,”  Trevelyan  ; 

“  Imaginary  Conversations,”  Landor  :  “  The 

Expanding  Universe,”  Eddington  ;  ”  Luther,” 
Lindsay  ;  “  Science  in  the  Modern  World,” 

Whitehead  ;  “  Edward  VII  and  His  Contem¬ 
poraries,”  Andre  Maurois  ;  “  Pride  and  Pre¬ 
judice,”  Jane  Austen  ;  and  “  The  Oxford  Book 
of  English  Verse.” 

Hertfordshire  Society  for  the  Blind. — Owing 
to  the  kindness  and  energy  of  Sir  Gordon  and 
Lady  Nairne,  a  Sixth  Social  Centre  for  the  blind 
has  now  been  opened  in  Hertfordshire.  The 
first  meeting  was  held  in  the  British  Women’s 
Temperance  Hall,  Tring,  on  January  25th, 
when  there  was  almost  a  complete  muster. 
The  members,  who  were  welcomed  by  the 
organisers  and  later  by  Mrs.  Wright  Brown, 
Secretary  to  the  Hertfordshire  Society  for  the 
Blind,  were  then  entertained  by  music  and 
a  most  interesting  talk  on  the  Gold  Coast  by 
Mr.  Ross,  a  retired  official  of  the  Colonial 
Office.  Tea  followed  and  smokes  were  distri¬ 


buted.  The  meetings  will  take  place  monthly 
on  the  last  Monday  of  the  month. 

Blind  Man’s  Kiosk  at  Coventry.— We  re¬ 
produce  a  photograph  of  the  Kiosk  erected  in 
Coventry  by  the  Coventry  Society  for  the  Blind. 
It  is  in  the  charge  of  a  blind  man,  and  the 
Society  is  very  pleased  with  the  results.  “  It 
is  an  admirable  way,”  says  Mrs.  R.  E.  Staner, 
Hon.  Secretary,  “  of  preserving  the  independence 
of  a  blind  man  with  a  measure  of  sight,  who  is 
too  old  to  be  trained  in  a  blind  occupation.” 

Bungalows  for  Blind  People. — Last  month  the 
Oldham  Surveyors  and  Buildings  Committee 
decided  to  set  aside  for  blind  people  twelve 
new  bungalows  out  of  42  to  be  erected.  The 
question  whether  blind  people  should  be 
housed  in  one  community  or  live  with  people 
who  can  look  after  them,  was  discussed. 
The  Chairman  (Alderman  Barron)  said  that 
the  Committee  for  the  Blind  would  like  the 
whole  of  the  blind  people  to  live  in  one 
area  or  estate,  but  he  thought  when  such 
people  were  reasonably  housed  at  present  it 
was  not  the  Committee’s  business  to  interfere 
with  them. 

Councillor  Howcroft  thought  they  should 
start  on  a  small  scale  and  let  it  grow.  He 
believed  blind  people  should  be  in  the  custody 
of  persons  who  could  see.  The  blind  were 
better  in  the  company  of  others  and  it  was  not 
an  ideal  thing  to  make  a  community  of  blind 
people. 

Alderman  Penty  said  it  was  necessary  blind 
people  should  live  with  someone  who  would 
take  care  of  them.  He,  however,  thought  they 
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would  be  better  in  one  area  so  that  the  Home 
Teaching  Section  could  see  they  were  going  on 
all  right. 

Supply  of  Glasses  to  Insured  Persons.— 

In  the  course  of  a  speech  at  the  luncheon 
following  his  opening  of  the  Exhibition  of 
Ophthalmic  Goods  and  Equipment  at  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Hall,  Westminster,  on 
February  2nd,  Sir  Kingsley  Wood,  the  Minister 
of  Health,  said,  on  the  question  of  the  payment 
of  fees  for  services  rendered  by  opticians  in 
connection  with  the  supply  of  glasses  to  insured 
persons,  that  he  would  like  to  take  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  stating  that  it  was  and  had  always 
been  his  intention  to  provide  for  this  in  the 
new  Regulations  now  before  Parliament,  and  an 
examination  was  being  made  to  see  that  the 
wording  of  the  Regulations  gave  effect  to  that 
intention. 

United  London  Workshops  for  the  Blind 

(Sales),  Ltd  . — The  following  Workshops  for  the 
Blind  of  London  have  entered  into  an  arrange¬ 
ment  for  the  joint  marketing  of  goods  produced 
by  blind  workers  employed  in  these  Workshops  : 
Blind  Employment  Factory  ;  London  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  ;  London  Society  for  the 
Blind,  Swiss  Cottage  ;  Royal  School  for  the 
Blind,  Leatherhead  ;  Workshops  for  the  Blind, 
Greenwich.  This  arrangement,  it  is  hoped,  will 


Work  for  the  Blind  in  Tipperary.— The  South 
Tipperary  branch  of  the  National  Council  for 
the  Blind  of  Ireland  recently  held  its  fifth 
annual  meeting,  when  an  interesting  report  of 
the  year’s  work  was  presented.  Realising  the 
importance  of  prevention  of  blindness,  the 
branch  has  in  the  past  year  put  prevention  at 
the  front  of  its  programme,  and  welcomes  the 
appointment  of  an  ophthalmologist  to  care  for 
the  sight  of  the  school  children  in  the  county  ; 
unhappily  trachoma  is  still  rife  in  the  Pree  State 
and  the  Report  expresses  the  hope  that  some¬ 
thing  may  be  done  to  combat  this  disease, 
especially  among  the  young.  The  fact  that 
there  is  no  ophthalmologist  to  care  for  adults 
in  the  county  makes  the  work  of  the  branch 
specially  difficult,  for  few  of  those  who  are 
suffering  from  defective  sight  are  able  to  make 
the  long  journey  to  Dublin  or  Cork  which  is 
necessary  if  treatment  is  to  be  secured.  There 
are  in  Tipperary  about  350  blind  persons  over 
the  age  of  50,  and  the  branch  is  anxious  that  as 
many  as  possible  of  these  shall  be  regularly 
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eliminate  duplication  of  effort  and  secure  greater 
efficiency. 

A  new  Company,  the  United  London  Work¬ 
shops  for  the  Blind  (Sales),  Limited,  has  been 
formed  to  take  over  the  Sales  Departments  of 
the  various  Workshops,  and  the  Incorporated 
Association  for  Promoting  the  General  Welfare 
of  the  Blind  has  joined  this  Company  as  from 
Monday,  1st  February,  1937.  Every  effort  will 
be  made  to  ensure  the  continuance  of  already 
existing  relationships. 

The  Barclay  Workshops  for  Blind  Women  have 
not  joined  this  Company  because  all  their 
weaving  and  knitting  goods  are  sold  retail  and 
direct  to  the  customer. 

The  National  Advisory  Council  for  Physical 
Training  and  Recreation. — Among  the  members 
appointed  by  the  Government  is  Mr.  W.  McG. 
Eagar,  Secretary-General  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  This  appointment 
reflects  out-of-office-hour  interests  which  Mr. 
Eagar  has  pursued  for  a  number  of  years.  He 
is  a  member  of  the  Juvenile  Organisations 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Education,  Editor 
of  “  The  Boy,”  Vice-President  of  the  London 
Federation  of  Boys’  Clubs  and  a  member  of  the 
governing  bodies  of  the  National  Association  of 
Boys’  Clubs  and  the  Lucas  Tooth  Puysical 
Training  Institute. 
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visited,  and  taught  to  read  or  to  work  with  their 
hands  ;  an  appeal  is  made  for  volunteers  to 
carry  on  this  home-visiting. 

Palestine  Jewish  Blind  Association. — The 
Secretary  of  this  Association  asks  us  to  make  it 
known  that  its  address  has  recently  been 
changed,  and  is  now  :  P.O.  Box  6010,  Jerusalem, 
Palestine. 

India’s  Blind  Millions. — “  The  whole  of  India 
is  suffering  from  eye  disease.”  This  statement 
was  made  by  Choudri  Sir  Shahab-Ud-Din, 
Punjab  Minister  for  Education  and  Health, 
opening  the  All-India  Ophthalmological  Congress 
at  Lahore. 

Referring  to  the  millions  of  blind  in  India, 
he  said  that  the  trouble  may  be  due  to  dust, 
bad  light,  and  heat.  “  Thousands  of  operations 
are  performed  every  day  by  'expert  doctors  and 
yet  disease  persists,”  he  declared. 

Sir  Shahab-Ud-Din  concluded  by  expressing 
the  hope  that  ^he  Congress  would  be  able  to 
improve  the  situation.  About  60  doctors  from 
various  parts  of  India  attended. 
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Mah-Jongg  for  the  Blind. — After  more  than 
200  hours’ work,  what  is  understood  to  be  the 
first  Braille  mah-jongg  set  ever  made  has  just 
been  completed  by  Chief  Petty-Ofhcer  R.  Peel, 
of  the  Flinders  naval  depot,  near  Melbourne! 
It  has  been  presented  to  the  Royal  Victorian 
Blind  Institute  in  that  city.  In  the  set  there 
are  144  tiles  made  from  blue  xylonite.  They  are 
faced  with  silver  on  which  the  dragon,  winds, 
circles  and  bamboos  are  raised. 

Lord  Nuffield ’s  Generosity  Flows  On.— Lord 
Nuffield,  on  his  way  to  Australia,  gave  £ 2,600 
to  the  Deaf  and  Blind  School  at  Colombo, 
Ceylon.  Arrived  at  Perth,  Western  Australia’, 
he  gave  £2,500  to  the  West  Australian  School 
for  the  Blind. 

White  Woman’s  Work  for  Blind  of  S. 
Rhodesia. — Hidden  from  the  world  in  a  district 
of  Southern  Rhodesia  lives  a  young  woman 
who  is  devoting  her  life  to  the  care  of  the 
African  blind,  says  the  Nottingham  Guardian. 

She  is  Miss  Hugo,  a  white  linguist,  who  is  in 
entire  charge  of  the  Chibi  native  school  for  the 
blind,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the  colony, 


which  was  started  some  years  ago  by  her  mother. 

Miss  Hugo  has  a  blind  “  family  ”  of  more 
than  40,  whose  ages  range  from  6  to  60.  One 
of  her  charges  was  a  notorious  witch  doctor, 
another  is  a  grizzled  African  ex-soldier. 

To  the  “  civilised  ”  man  blindness  is  a 
terrible  affliction  ;  to  the  African  it  is  a  living 
death  ;  so  Miss  Hugo,  with  infinite  patience, 
teaches  her  “  family  ”  to  read  Braille  and  to 
speak  English  so  that  they  may  enjoy  the  books 
printed  in  that  language.  She  has,  however, 
also  a  few  Braille  books  in  the  Chickaranga 
language,  and  some  of  her  pupils  have  learned 
to  type  their  own  Braille  on  special  six-lever 
typewriters. 

These  blind  folk  make  a  variety  of  mats, 
baskets,  and  knitted  goods. 

With  an  amazing  collection  of  home-made 
musical  instruments,  they  have  a  band.  The 
ex-warrior  plays  a  double  bass,  which  looks 
like  a  small  boat  covered  with  oxhide,  but 
the  old  soldier’s  moments  of  pure  joy  come 
when,  with  haughty  mien  and  extended  chest, 
he  raps  out  orders  as  he  puts  his  company 
through  physical  jerks. 
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Proposed  National  Centre  for  the  Deaf-Blind 
in  America.— We  have  just  received  from 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind  a  booklet 
entitled  “  Children  of  the  Night  ”  in  which  an 
appeal  is  made  for  funds  to  open  a  National 
Centre  for  the  Deaf-Blind.  The  plan  proposed 
is  to  establish,  as  a  department  of  Perkins 
Institution,  a  centre  which  will,  receive  doubly 
handicapped  children  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  for  instruction  and  speech  training. 

It  is  suggested  that  such  a  centre  might  offer  : 
(1)  Schooling  for  educable  deaf-blind  children, 
accompanied  by  teachers  engaged  by  local 
authorities,  during  the  first  years  of  instruction, 
i.e.,  for  a  period  of  from  two  to  five  years, 
during  which  time  speech  would  be  acquired 
and  skills  and  habits  established,  so  that  further 
study  could  be  carried  on  at  the  local  school 
for  the  blind  or  the  deaf  under  teachers  trained 
at  Perkins  ;  (2)  Training  of  teachers  of  the 

deaf-blind  either  as  special  mother-teachers  for 
individual  children  or  as  teachers  of  deaf-blind 
children  in  schools  for  the  deaf  or  for  the  blind  ; 
(3)  Exchange  teachers  to  work  in  institutions 
having  deaf-blind  or  partially  deaf-blind 
children  while  their  teachers  go  to  Perkins  to 
observe  methods  there  ;  (4)  Workers  to  visit 
homes  where  there  are  deaf-blind  children,  to 
investigate  and  to  advise  ;  (5)  A  laboratory 

offering  opportunity  to  investigate  causes  of 
double  handicap,  to  observe  deaf-blind  children 


for  psychological  study  and  to  discover  new 
methods  for  their  instruction  ;  (6)  Extension 
of  work  in  stimulating  the  hearing  of  partially 
deaf  children. 

Funds  for  building  and  staff  are  now  sought  ; 
an  outright  gift  for  the  building  and  an  endow¬ 
ment  sufficient  to  assure  the  permanence  of  the 
plan.  In  the  field  of  the  deaf-blind  Perkins  is 
rendering  a  national  service  and  it  therefore 
feels  that  the  time  has  come  to  ask  for  national 
support. 

American  Printing  House  and  the  Ohio 
Flood. — The  Secretary-General  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  has  written  to  express 
sympathy  with  the  American  Printing  House 
for  the  Blind,  which  is  situated  in  the  flood  area 
at  Louisville,  Kentucky.  So  far,  the  Printing 
House  and  the  School,  being  located  in  one  of 
the  higher  sections  of  the  town,  have  escaped 
the  flood,  but  a  number  of  employees  have  been 
rendered  homeless,  and  the  Printing  House  is 
without  heat,  water,  lighting  or  power.  The 
School  is  maintaining  a  part-time  schedule  of 
classes,  but  the  production  of  Braille  magazines 
has,  of  course,  stopped.  The  response  to 
appeals  for  help  for  flood  sufferers  generally 
has  been  splendid,  and  a  typical  example  is  a 
cheque  for  82  dollars  sent  by  the  employees  of 
the  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Los  Angeles, 
for  the  relief  of  blind  employees  of  the  American 
Printing  House. 
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TRACHOMA. 


Trachoma/’  by  a.  f. 

MacCallan,  C.B.E.,  M.D. 
(Butterworth  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
price  21s.)  is  a  scientific 
textbook,  addressed  not 
to  the  layman,  but  to  the 
student  of  ophthalmology. 
Its  chapters  deal  with  the  clinical  manifesta¬ 
tions  of  trachoma,  sequelae  of  the  disease,  its 
complications,  its  diagnosis  and  treatment, 
pathological  anatomy,  and  epi-demiology, 
with  a  concluding  historical  section  on  the 
prevalence  of  trachoma  in  Egypt,  and  the 
measures  taken  to  combat  it  from  1800  to 
the  present  day.  But  although  the  book 
is  primarily  intended  for  the  specialist 
rather  than  the  general  reader,  there  are 
parts  of  it  which  are  of  interest  to  anyone 
concerned  with  the  question  of  blindness- 
prevention. 

This  is  particularly  true  with  regard  to 
the  chapter  dealing  with  the  geographical 
distribution  of  the  disease.  Dr.  MacCallan 
gives  a  rough  idea  of  the  incidence  of  trachoma 
by  dividing  the  world  into  four  categories  : — 

1.  Areas  in  which  the  disease  is  practically 
universal ;  which  include,  among  others, 
Palestine,  Egypt,  China,  parts  of  Russia,  and 
Cyprus. 

2.  Those  in  which  it  is  very  common  ; 
including  the  Irish  Free  State,  India,  Japan, 
Italy  and  Greece. 

3.  Countries  in  which  it  is  occasional, 
with  heavy  local  infections  ;  these  include 
Holland  and  Belgium,  France,  the  United 
States,  Canada  (among  the  Indian  popula¬ 
tion)  and  Australia. 

4.  Countries  where  trachoma  is  rare ; 
including  Great  Britain,  Northern  Ireland, 
Sweden  and  New  Zealand. 

That  the  disease  should  be  “  practically 
universal  ”  in  the  Irish  Free  State  and  “  rare” 
in  Northern  Ireland  is  a  striking  fact,  and 
one  which  should  stimulate  those  working 
in  the  cause  of  blindness-prevention  in  the 
Free  State  to  further  activity,  especially  as 
over-crowding,  dirt,  and  malnutrition  are 
among  the  factors  that  increase  liability 
to  infection.  The  fact  that  the  picturesque 
smoke-ridden  little  white  cabins  of  the 


Irish  countryside  are  being  rapidly  succeeded 
by  neat  well-built  cottages  will  probably 
have  its  effect. 

In  1934  Dr.  MacCallan  made  a  special  study 
of  the  conditions  obtaining  in  the  British 
Empire  in  relation  to  blindness,  means  of 
relief  and  means  of  prophylaxis,  and  some  of 
his  findings  are  summarised  below  : — 

Canada. — Careful  precautions  are  taken 
by  the  Government  to  prevent  the  entrance 
of  emigrants  suffering  from  acute  trachoma. 
The  regulations,  made  for  the  use  of  medical 
officers  who  are  not  oculists,  appear  to  the 
writer  to  be  “  admirable.”  Trachoma  among 
the  Indians  in  Canada  (nearly  123,000  in 
number)  is  a  serious  problem  and  careful 
precautions  are  taken  by  school  authorities 
in  the  attempt  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the 
disease  in  Indian  Residential  Schools  ;  simple 
rules  of  hygiene  are  enforced,  and  anti¬ 
septic  eye  lotion  tablets,  copper  citrate 
ointment,  and  a  solution  of  lysol  are  provided 
for  treatment. 

A  ustralia. — Here  the  disease  has  practically 
ceased  to  exist  in  the  coastal  areas  devoted 
to  agriculture,  and  is  mainly  found  in  the 
dry  and  dusty  areas  of  W.  and  N.W.  Queens¬ 
land,  W.  New  South  Wales,  N.W.  Victoria, 
N.  South  Australia,  and  E.  and  N.E. 
Western  Australia.  Trachoma  is  notifiable 
only  in  Victoria.  Persons  affected  are  not 
allowed  to  enter  the  country. 

New  Zealand. — Trachoma  is  notifiable  in 
New  Zealand,  but  only  four  cases  were 
notified  in  1932. 

South  Africa— Here  again  the  numbers 
are  rather  small,  only  96  Europeans  and  27 
non-Europeans  being  notified  between  1933 
and  1926,  when  notification  first  became 
compulsory. 

Indian  Empire. — The  writer  obtained 
reports  from  10  of  the  15  provinces  of  British 
India,  and  in  three  of  these  the  statement 
“  trachoma  universal  ”  is  made.  In  the 
War  Office  Report  on  the  Health  of  the 
Army  (1931)  an  account  is  given  of  the 
controlled  enlistment  of  trachomatous  re¬ 
cruits  into  the  Indian  Army,  which  showed 
that  well  over  90  per  cent,  of  the  Sikhs 
were  infected,  though  in  the  majority  of 
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cases  the  disease  was  quiescent  and  caused 
only  slight  disability.  Of  those  presenting 
themselves  for  recruitment  in  the  Indian 
Army  in  1932,  nearly  13  per  cent,  were 
rejected  on  account  of  trachoma. 

No  clinics  exist  solely  for  the  treatment 
of  trachoma,  but  treatment  can  be  obtained 
at  all  ophthalmic  hospitals,  Government 
hospitals  and  dispensaries,  though  it  is 
noted  that  because  treatment  is  painful 
and  demands  frequent  hospital  attendance, 
it  is  not  very  generally  accepted.  Apparently 
the  disease  is  much  less  severe  in  India 
than  in  Egypt  or  Palestine. 

Overcrowding,  lack  of  sanitation,  the 
custom  of  purdah,  flies,  smoke  and  dust  all 
favour  the  spread  of  trachoma.  “  What  is 
wieeded,”  writes  one  surgeon,  “  is  general 
sanitary  education  rather  than  any  special 
anti-trachoma  campaign.” 

Dr.  MacCallan  speaks  warmly  of  the  good 
work  done  by  the  Indian  Red  Cross  Society 
in  the  interests  of  prevention,  but  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Government  “  have  to 
expend  annually  so  much  energy  and  treasure 
in  reducing  the  ill-effects  of  cholera,  plague, 
and  malaria  ”  he  is  not  very  hopeful  that 
the  scourge  of  widespread  blindness  can  be 
adequately  combated  in  the  near  future. 

Malta. — Here,  where  the  population  is 
small,  and  the  problem  therefore  a  limited 
one,  Dr.  MacCallan  gives  a  very  encouraging 
report,  and  congratulates  the  medical  and 
nursing  staff  on  their  devotion.  For  trach¬ 
oma,  once  practically  universal  among  the 
poorer  classes,  is  now  being  energetically 
treated,  and  the  treatment  of  school 
children  is  not  allowed  to  lapse  during  the 
long  school  holidays. 

Cyprus.— Here  there  are  eye  clinics  in 
the  four  principal  towns  and  two  travelling 
oculists  are  employed,  in  addition  to  a 
woman  welfare  officer.  The  cinema  is  used 
as  a  means  of  propaganda.  Practically  the 
whole  of  the  poorer  population  is  trachoma¬ 
tous,  so  there  is  much  work  to  be  done. 

Palestine. — This  country  has  the  unhappy 
distinction  of  a  larger  percentage  of  blind 
persons  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world  ;  although  much  is  done  to  ameliorate 
the  conditions  that  exist,  especially  by  the 
ophthalmic  Hospital  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem, 
the  Scottish  Hospital,  and  the  Hadassah 
Medical  Organisation,  we  are  told  that 


trachoma  is  practically  universal  among  the 
indigenous  inhabitants,  just  as  it  is  in  the 
neighbouring  mandated  territory  of  Trans- 
jordania. 

Africa. — In  Kenya,  trachoma  was  formerly 
rare,  and  it  is  disquieting  to  know  that  it 
is  now  spreading  rapidly  among  the  natives, 
as  a  result  of  its  introduction  into  the 
country  by  Indians  and  Arabs.  In  Sierre 
Leone  and  Somaliland  there  is  said  to  be 
much  conjunctivitis,  in  Uganda  trachoma  is 
common,  and  it  is  also  found  in  Tanganyika. 
“No  trachoma  noted  ”  is  the  report  on 
Northern  Rhodesia,  Gambia,  and  the  Gold 
Coast. 

In  the  last  chapter  of  his  book,  Dr. 
MacCallan  deals  with  the  history  of  trachoma, 
especially  in  Egypt,  where  the  story  goes 
as  far  back  as  3,400  years  ago,  and  is  found 
in  a  papyrus  inscribed  by  the  medical 
priests. 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  an  en¬ 
lightened  and  energetic  Pasha  of  Egypt 
finding  that  the  physique  of  his  army  was 
at  a  low  ebb,  appointed  a  young  Frenchman, 
Antoine  Clot,  as  his  chief  Army  surgeon. 
Among  Clot  Bey’s  many  achievements  were 
included  the  introduction  of  nitrate  of  silver 
and  sulphate  of  zinc  for  the  treatment 
of  acute  eye  disease. 

Other  pioneers  of  the  century  in  Egypt 
included  Pruner  Bey,  Dr.  Tachau,  Dr. 
Brugsch  Bey,  Eloui  Pasha  and  Kenneth 
Scott,  but  devoted  as  all  these  men  were  they 
were  handicapped  from  lack  of  means,  and 
it  was  not  until  the  early  nineteen-hundreds 
that  a  substantial  step  forward  was  made 
possible  by  the  benefaction  of  Sir  Ernest 
Cassel.  The  story  of  that  benefaction  and 
of  the  consequent  appointment  of  Dr. 
MacCallan  himself  has  already  been  told  in 
The  New  Beacon.  From  1903  the  work 
of  establishing  travelling  hospitals  has  gone 
steadily  ahead,  and  in  addition  many 
permanent  ophthalmic  hospitals  have  been 
opened.  It  is  interesting  to  learn  that  when 
Dr.  MacCallan  resigned  in  1924,  after  20 
years’  service,  he  left  behind  him  hospitals 
entirely  staffed  by  men  of  Egyptian  nation¬ 
ality.  The  fear  originally  expressed  by  the 
only  Egyptian  ophthalmologist  of  note  in  a 
memorial  to  Lord  Cromer  that  “  the  hospitals 
would  be  looked  upon  by  the  fellahin  as  a 
device  invented  by  the  Christians  to  blind 
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and  destroy  the  Moslems  ”  had  been  mag¬ 
nificently  refuted. 

In  1925  the  Imperial  War  Graves  Com¬ 
mission  granted  funds  for  the  building  of  an 
exceptionally  fine  Ophthalmological  Labora¬ 
tory  at  Giza  as  a  memorial  to  the  men  of 
the  Egyptian  Labour  Corps  and  Camel 
Transport  Corps  who  had  fallen  in  the  Great 
War.  It  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  best 


BEACON 

examples  of  modern  architecture  in  Egypt, 
stands  finely  near  the  Nile  on  one  of  the  roads 
leading  to  the  Giza  Pyramids,  and  adjoins 
an  Ophthalmic  Hospital  where  over  20,000 
new  cases  are  treated  annually.  “  The  good 
work,”  said  The  British  Journal  of  Ophthal¬ 
mology  in  an  article  on  Dr.  MacCallan’s 
services  to  Egypt,  "  is  surely  progress¬ 
ing.” 


“  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND.” 


The  following  review  of  the  above-named  book  is  written  from  an  original  point  of  view  which 
will  interest  our  readers.  It  appeared  in  “The  Tatler  ”  and  is  by  Mr.  Richard  King. 


AT  the  present  moment  there  is 
raging  in  certain  newspapers  that 
recurrent  controversy  concerning 
the  lack  of  religion  in  this  modern 
world.  A  pity,  it  always  seems  to  me,  that 
those  who  moan  over  the  lack  of  religious 
observance  in  modern  life  always  confuse 
church-going  with  Christianity,  or  the  lack 
of  it.  For  myself,  after  a  life  of  some 
experience,  I  always  instinctively  divide 
religious  people  into  two  categories  :  the 
purely  church-going  Christian,  and  the 
Christian  who  perhaps  rarely  goes  inside  a 
church,  but  who,  nevertheless,  makes  his 
Christianity  a  living  thing  outside  it.  Of 
this  latter  type  of  Christian,  the  world  has 
never  been  so  rich  as  in  these  modern  days. 
True  religion  is  probably  more  widespread 
nowadays  than  it  has  ever  been  before, 
though  it  is  exemplified  by  deeds  rather  than 
words — which,  one  has  an  instinctive  con¬ 
viction,  is  what  Christ  would  have  wished. 
Deeds  are  always  so  much  more  difficult 
than  words. 

Take,  for  instance,  a  book  I  have  just  been 
reading,  “  The  Education  of  the  Blind  ”  : 
Being  the  Report  of  the  Joint  Committee 
of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  and 
the  National  Institute  of  the  Blind  (Arnold, 
7s.  6d.).  It  was  for  me  far  more  inspiring 
than  a  thousand-and-one  sermons.  For  it 
represents  practical  Christianity,  and  if 
Christianity  be  not  practical  it  degenerates 
into  a  mere  formula  of  prayers  and  obeisance 
— or  very  often  it  does  so.  Here,  however, 
is  an  aspect  of  the  Christian  life  upon  which 
men  and  women  can,  so  to  speak,  build  ;  not 
seeking  simply  to  save  themselves,  but  to 
help  others — the  only  form  of  religion  which, 
I  have  an  idea,  the  future  will  sanction  as 


evidence  of  the  Divine  in  mankind.  Even 
though  you  may  not  be  a  teacher  of  the 
blind,  nor  have  any  personal  interest  in  the 
blind  world  as  a  whole,  the  Report  will 
inspire  you,  if  only  because  it  shows  how  the 
care  and  education  of  sightless  persons, 
especially  blind  children,  is  being  faced  ;  the 
steps  which  are  being  taken — steps  born  of 
experience — to  fit  those  handicapped  by  loss 
of  sight  to  take  their  place,  as  far  as  is 
possible,  among  those  with  normal  vision. 
It  is  a  difficult  problem,  as  this  Report 
shows,  but  it  is  being  slowly  overcome — the 
entirely  different  economic  and  social  status 
of  the  blind  person  to-day  and  blind  persons 
fifty  years  ago  being  proof  sufficient  of  the 
value  of  the  work. 

Naturally,  the  field  of  their  economic 
freedom  is  limited.  But  it  includes  a  musical 
career  and,  among  more  commercial  occupa¬ 
tions,  mat-making,  rug-making,  basket-mak¬ 
ing,  type-writing  and  shorthand,  telephony, 
massage,  boot-repairing,  even  gardening ; 
and,  for  the  exceptionally  gifted  pupil,  many 
of  the  professional  careers.  One  of  the  great 
difficulties,  however,  in  the  education  of  the 
blind  is  to  turn  them  from  being  outside 
ordinary  social  contact  into  being  one  with 
the  social  life  of  the  community.  People 
have  often  pointed  out  the  remarkable 
independence  of  the  blinded  soldier,  without 
recognising  that  the  case  of  those  who  have 
once  been  able  to  see  is  on  a  totally  different 
plane  from  those  who  have  been  blind  from 
birth.  It  is  for  those  who  have  to  deal  with 
this  aspect  of  blindness  that  this  Report 
will  be  invaluable.  The  whole  svstem  of 
educational  explanation  must  be  altered 
under  such  circumstances. 

Here  the  sense  of  touch  must  supersede  in 
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importance  the  dependence  upon  mere  verbal 
explanation.  But,  indeed,  the  Report 
touches  upon  almost  every  aspect  of  the 
problem  of  the  blind  in  a  way  which  is  at 
once  practical  and  easily  helpful.  It  is 
extremely  interesting,  even  though  you  may 
yourself  have  no  actual  dealing  with  blind 
persons.  And  it  is  inspiring,  if  only  because 
it  reveals  the  enormous  amount  which  is 
being  done  to  turn  blindness  into  a  handicap 
and  away  from  being  an  affliction,  and  to 
render  the  lives  of  those  who  cannot  see 
easier  and  more  hopeful ;  filling  them  with 


the  happiness  of  endeavour  and  of  independ¬ 
ence  ;  making  them  more  worth  while  to 
the  blind  themselves  and  to  the  world  at 
large,  which  formerly  had  been  somewhat 
embarrassed  by  their  presence. 

To  read  such  a  Report  as  this  is  to  realise 
that  Christianity  is  something  wider  and 
deeper  than  anything  confined  merely  to  a 
sect.  It  is  universal  and  it  increases  with 
the  years — for  sympathy,  helpfulness  and 
understanding  are  its  recognisable  attributes 
— the  loveliest  attributes  which  any  form  of 
worship  can  present  to  God. 


GORRESPONDENCE 


To  the  Editor. 

South  Eastern  and  London  Counties 
Association. 

Sir, — I  notice  that  on  page  9  of  the  January 
New  Beacon  it  is  stated  in  the  second  column 
that  “  London  has  seceded  from  the  South 
Eastern  Counties  Association.”  That  state¬ 
ment  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  facts, 
which  are  as  follows:  — 

Both  the  City  of  London  and  the  County 
of  London  continue  to  be  constituent  parts  of 
this  regional  area  and  both  the  Corporation 
of  the  City  of  London  and  the  London  County 
Council  continue  to  be  represented  upon  the 
governing  body  of  this  Association.  Neither 
of  those  bodies  is  on  the  point  of  withdrawing 
and  both  have  signified  their  intention  of 
making  contributions  to  the  Association  in 
the  next  Contributions  Scheme. 

This  Association  values  the  participation 
of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London  and 
of  the  London  County  Council  and  hopes  that 
it  will  always  be  enjoyed  by  the  region. 

I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  use  every  means  of 
correcting  the  impression  in  the  minds  of 
those  who  may  have  read  the  incorrect  state¬ 
ment  in  your  columns. 

Yours,  etc., 

V.  D.  A.  Lyon, 

Secretary, 

South  Eastern  and  London  Counties 
Association  for  the  Blind. 

[We  are  very  glad  to  learn,  that,  although  the  London 
County  Council  has  substantially  reduced  its  contribu¬ 
tion  to  the  South  Eastern  and  London  Counties 
Association  for  the  Blind,  it  continues  to  be  represented 
on  the  governing  body  of  that  Association.  We  take 


the  first  opportunity  of  apologizing  for,  and  correcting, 
the  one  error  in  point  of  fact  in  the  article  referred  to 
by  Miss  Lyon. — Ed.] 

To  the  Editor. 

Co~ordination. 

Sir, — About  two  years  ago  I  had  the  teme¬ 
rity  to  outline  through  the  medium  of  a 
letter  to  The  New  Beacon  a  scheme  for  the 
reorganisation  of  Blind  Welfare  admini¬ 
stration. 

The  principles  then  advocated  have  since 
received  considerable  support  and  the 
Regional  administration  indicated  seems  in  a 
fair  way  for  accomplishment. 

It  would  appear  that  to  be  really  repre¬ 
sentative  the  Regional  Bodies  should  include 
all  Authorities  and  Agencies  charged  with 
Blind  Welfare.  Every  interest  should  be 
represented  and  through  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  have  a  voice  in  all  measures  affecting 
the  area. 

With  regard  to  a  National  Council,  how¬ 
ever  it  may  be  formed,  it  is  a  reasonable  anti¬ 
cipation  that  every  Region  will  demand 
direct  representation,  and  that  indirect  re¬ 
presentation  through  any  other  association, 
such  as  the  Union  or  the  Joint  Committee, 
would  not  secure  universal  acceptance .  From 
the  first  suggestion  of  a  National  Council  it 
has  been  held  that  it  should  be  constituted, 
not  by  adding  another  organisation,  but  by 
a  fusion  of  those  already  existing  and  surely 
it  follows  that  to  fuse  without  addition  in¬ 
volves  either  some  elimination  or  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  one  in  particular  as  a  nucleus  for  re¬ 
constitution  as  a  National  Organisation  :  one 
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which  should  be  representative  of  all  interests. 

If  the  latter  course  be  eventually  agreed, 
logical  reasoning  would  point  to  the  adoption 
of  the  organisation  which  already  has  the 
most  widespread  influence  and  the  ability  to 
initiate  and  carry  through  large  schemes. 
Large  schemes  of  research  require  adequate 
funds  and  such  Resolutions  as  those  denying 
to  a  National  Council  any  Executive  Func¬ 
tions  are  to  my  mind  obstructive  to  progress. 
Assuming  such  a  Council  with  no  power  but 
to  advise,  what  useful  or  effective  work  could 
it  perform  in  comparison  with  that  of  the 
National  Institute  ?  Which  would  have  the 
most  influence  for  direct  good  and  the  capa¬ 
city  for  prompt  action  ?  Further,  how  could 
a  Council  claim  to  be  nationally  representa¬ 
tive  without  the  co-operation  of  the  National 
Institute  and  of  the  most  progressive  of  the 
Regional  Associations  ? 

There  are  very  sound  reasons  why  a 
National  Council  should  have  both  Executive 
and  Financial  Functions  and  it  is  a  matter  for 
regret  that  in  some  quarters  adherence  to 
Resolutions  passed  without  full  consideration 
of  their  ultimate  implications  prevents  a 
wider  consideration  of  the  problem.  There 
is,  too,  an  obstinate  and  ill-concealed  pre¬ 
judice  against  the  N.I.B.,  one  reason  given 
being  that  it  is  a  rival  collecting  agency  ; 
but  would  not  an  extension  of  the  principle 
of  the  unification  of  collections,  already  so 
widely  adopted,  remove  all  ground  for  the 
charge  of  rivalry  ?  A  national  administra¬ 
tive  Council,  constituted  as  I  have  indicated, 
would  depute  specialised  work  to  such  organi¬ 
sations  as  the  College  of  Teachers  and  the 
Workshops  Association  and  from  its  funds 
would  adequately  subsidise  the  good  work 
done,  so  that  neither  autonomy  nor  income 
need  suffer  provided  efficiency  be  maintained. 

I  visualise  a  National  Council  which  would 
provide  for  representation  through  Regional 
Associations  of  both  Local  Authority  and 
Voluntary  Agencies  and  independently  also 
for  all  Associations  doing  national  work  in 
such  proportions  that  no  particular  interest 
should  unduly  predominate,  and  this  nucleus 
would  co-opt  to  its  membership  others  whose 
experience  or  influence  might  be  of  ad¬ 
vantage. 

The  National  Institute  so  constituted 
would  be  a  truly  national  and  representative 
Association,  one  through  which  all  National 
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Voluntary  work  could  be  best  administered. 
It  would  combine  the  efficiency  of  the 
National  Institute  with  the  best  features  of 
the  Union  and  although  it  might  eventually 
involve  the  disappearance  of  the  latter  with 
its  exceedingly  pleasant  meetings,  there  would 
be  the  compensating  advantage  of  a  saving  in 
expense.  It  would  become,  possibly  under 
another  name,  the  Parliament  for  all  matters 
relating  to  Blind  Welfare,  allocating  special 
duties  and  finances  to  existing  societies, 
strengthening  rather  than  supplanting  them, 
and  giving  to  each,  through  representation, 
a  voice  in  all  national  activities.  If  this 
scheme  can  be  adopted  in  principle  it  would 
open  the  way  to  a  discussion  of  details  which 
with  good-will  and  the  suppression  of  the 
prejudices  of  the  past  could  certainly  be  ad¬ 
justed  and  agreed,  with  immense  advantage, 
both  to  administration  in  general  and  to  the 
benefit  of  even  those  Associations  who  now 
appear  to  be  in  opposition. 

Yours,  etc. 

W.  Whitehead, 

Hon.  Treasurer  of  Northern  Counties  Association  for  the 
Blind,  Member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  National 
Library  for  the  Blind. 


To  the  Editor. 


Bookcases  for  Braille. 

Sir, — I  was  interested  in  the  article  in 
The  New  Beacon  on  the  above  subject, 
and  I  hope  I  am  not  taking  the  wind  out  of 
E.  W/s  sails  when  I  state  that  I  have  been 
using  these  butter  boxes  exactly  the  same 
way  as  he  does,  and  was  just  on  the  point 
of  augmenting  my  units  with  two  more  to 
hold  a  few  books  that  have  come  lately.  I 
first  started  this  eight  years  ago,  and  kept 
all  my  copies  of  Progress  therein  ;  then  I 
cleared  the  magazines  out,  and  filled  them 
with  red  cloth-bound  books.  E.  W.  does 
not  tell  11s  what  he  did  about  the  coat  of 
beeswax  which  is  spread  all  over  the  inside 
of  these  boxes.  I  did  not  take  note  as  to 
whether  my  boxes  were  from  Holland,  Den¬ 
mark  or  New  Zealand,  and  I  paid  3d.  each  for 
those  I  already  have  ;  they  were  out  of  the 
May  Pole  Dairy.  I  heated  the  boxes,  making 
the  beeswax  soft,  scraped  it  all  off  as  far  as 
possible,  then  scrubbed  all  over,  dried  in  the 
open  air  and  stained  in  Aspinafl’s  enamel. 

Yours,  etc., 


Bangor,  Co.  Down, 
Ireland. 


J.  K.  Ure. 


Published  by 
the  National 
Institute  for 
the  Blind. 
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Editorial  Offices : 
224,  Great  Port¬ 
land  Street, 
London,  W.  1 


A  QUESTION  OF  THE  DAY. 

THE  best  news  in  this  tedious  question  of  Co-ordination  is  the  announcement  now 
made  that  all  the  five  London  Workshops  for  the  Blind  which  produce  similar 
commodities  have  formed  a  selling  organisation  which  in  future  will  act  on  behalf 
of  all  of  them.  This  is  a  sensible,  businesslike  plan  which  deserves  to  succeed. 

We  Hope  it  will  improve  the  finances  of  all  the  Workshops  concerned  and  have 

some  effect  in  raising  the  level  of  earnings  of  the  blind  employees. 

A  businesslike  organisation  of  this  kind  is,  in  fact,  part  of  the  whole  process 
of  adaptation  to  modern  requirements  which,  under  the  guise  of  “  Co-ordination 
of  national  services  for  the  blind,”  has  been  causing  us  all  so  much  trouble.  Frank 
and  open  discussion  is  all  to  the  good.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  only  means  by  which  lingering  fears  and 

ancient  prejudices  can  be  cleared  out  of  the  way.  Those  of  us  who  are  deeply  immersed  in  blind 

welfare  little  realise,  perhaps,  that  the  whole  question  of  the  relationship  of  voluntary  organisations 
to  public  authority  is  becoming  a  question  of  the  day.  The  organisation  of  blind  welfare  stands  in  the 
forefront,  and  detailed  information  is  now  being  sought  by  at  least  two  of  those  semi-public,  semi¬ 
private  enquiries,  the  work  of  which  so  often  precedes  public  discussion  by  means  of  a  Royal 
Commission  or  otherwise.  However  painful  the  process  of  adaptation  may  be,  it  has  to  be  faced.  We 
cannot  be  “  left  alone  ”  to  “do  our  work  in  our  own  way.” 

If  voluntaryism  has  to  face  some  dangers  and  difficulties  consequent  on  the  Blind  Persons 
Act,  it  has  also  much  for  which  to  thank  it.  The  task  which  it  cannot  now  evade  is  to  reach  an 
accommodation  with  Local  Authorities  which,  by  strengthening  their  hands  and  its  own,  will  produce 
the  maximum  benefit  to  the  blind.  In  this  matter  publicity  of  a  kind  cannot  be  avoided.  The  best 
kind  of  internal  publicity  is  a  Conference  at  which  all  the  parties  concerned  can  reveal  their  fears 
and  make  good  their  own  case.  We  are  confident  that  the  solution  which  we  all  desire  will  be  reached 
when  the  parties  sit  down  seriously  to  consider  not  how  the  desires  of  the  Local  Authorities  can  be 
defied,  but  how  they  can  be  fairly  met. 

VOLUNTARY  SERVICE. 

There  is,  undoubtedly,  a  tendency  in  voluntary  institutions  of  all  descriptions  to  lose  sight  of 
half  the  significance  of  the  word  “  voluntary.”  Strictly  speaking,  a  voluntary  institution  is  an 
institution  not  only  supported  by  voluntary  contributions  but  run  by  voluntary  workers,  yet  to-day 
there  is  scarcely  a  voluntary  institution  of  any  importance  which,  while  fully  justifying  the  use  of  the 
word  “  voluntary  ”  in  a  financial  sense,  is  not  staffed  by  paid  officials. 

The  ideal  form  of  charity  is  that  of  St.  Francis  of  Assisi,  who  had  the  moral  power  of  putting 
into  practice  the  words  of  the  gospel  “  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give  ” — words  which  should 
be  the  corner-stone  of  every  edifice  of  voluntary  effort — and  the  intellectual  power  of  gathering  and 
distributing  wisdom,  so  that  his  life  “  is  like  the  beginning  and  the  consummation  of  the  Church, 
which  first  began  from  simple  fishermen  and  then  advanced  to  the  most  famous  and  most  learned 
doctors.”  The  Franciscans,  in  their  purity,  had  not  only  the  simple  charity  of  the  widow  who  gives 
her  mite,  but  the  sagacious  charity  which  the  expert  should  have  in  expending  it.  History  tells 
how  the  ideal  was  tarnished,  and  the  same  forces  are  at  work  in  the  world  to-day  to  prevent  the  “  noble 
society  of  the  afflicted  ”  being  wholly  served  by  the  money  and  the  labour,  alike  freely  given,  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Lady  Poverty. 

Although  in  an  imperfect  world,  State  aid  is  commanded  by  law,  and  personal  aid 
is  paid  for  by  wage,  we  must  not  forget  that  behind  the  law  is  the  free  will  of  the  people,  beyond  the 
wage  the  extra  service  so  often  rendered.  But  the  goodwill  that  has  wrought  the  law,  and  the  untiring 
zeal  that  out-eams  the  wage,  are  but  the  shadows  of  the  unstinted  service  which  is  given  by  individual 
to  individual,  the  service  without  economy,  which  is  not  arrayed  in  scarlet  and  fine  linen,  but  which 
forms  the  living  body  of  all  voluntary  social  service. 

Yet,  strange  to  say,  though  many  and  many  the  appeals  for  money,  how  often  do  we  hear  of 
“  voluntary  ”  institutions  appealing  for  service  ? 

The  Editor. 
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IS  A  HOME  TEACHING  SERVICE 

NECESSARY  ? 

A  Paper  given  at  a  Conference  of  Home  Teachers  held  by  the  Northern  Counties  Association  for 

the  Blind. 


By  Mrs.  IDA  M.  COWLEY ,  M.A. 

{Continued  from  last  month’s  issue.) 


IN  the  North,  during  the  period  I  am  re¬ 
viewing,  1929  to  1936,  the  number  of 
Home  Teachers  has  also  steadily 
increased  from  137  to  181.  This 
seems  to  indicate  the  necessity  for 
the  service  and  I  should  call  this  in¬ 
crease  the  affirmative  answer  of  the 
community,  in  the  North  at  any  rate,  that  a 
welfare  service  is  needed  for  this  largest 
section  of  the  blind  population.  I  think  also 
that  the  blind  need  be  in  no  doubt  about  the 
goodwill  of  society — what  we  have  to  dis¬ 
cover  is  the  best  way  of  doing  things  for  them. 

Roughly  80  per  cent,  of  the  total  blind  re¬ 
gister,  the  only  section  which  is  growing  in 
numbers,  is  in  the  care  of  the  so-called  Home 
Teacher.  That  is  the  first  factor  in  the 
situation.  The  second  factor  in  giving  my 
answer  is  that  every  social  service  needs 
statistics,  whether  those  who  find  their  in¬ 
terest  mainly  in  people  think  them  tedious 
or  not.  The  collection  of  the  basic  facts 
requires  a  staff,  and  if  there  were  no  staff 
one  would  have  to  be  set  up  or  the  work 
be  carried  out  by  another  department  of 
public  administration.  Personally,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  whittling  down  of  essential 
duties  because  blind  welfare  is  comparatively 
a  small  service.  If  it  becomes  pared  down, 
one  way  and  another  you  will  get  too 
many  people  dealing  with  the  indivisible 
person  and  there  would  be  a  strong  argument 
for  merging  it  with  some  other  department. 
It  has  also  been  my  experience  that  statis¬ 
tics  might  not  be  separately  kept  if  this 
happened.  Are  the  Home  Teachers  then  the 
people  to  provide  the  material  for  records  ? 
In  my  opinion  they  are.  There  is,  however, 
still  room  for  improvement  not  merely  in  the 
records  for  statistical  purposes  but  in  the 
records  of  individual  needs  and  peculiarities. 

I  find  that  it  is  not  a  universal  practice 
for  visitors  to  have  analyses  of  their  cases. 
Some  would  for  instance  have  no  arrange¬ 
ment  into  categories.  They  “  have  it  in 
their  heads,”  but  heads  cannot  produce  a 


complete  list  at  a  minute’s  notice.  You  pro¬ 
bably  all  keep  a  journal  or  diary  and  fill  in  a 
report  which  shows  whether  you  have  done 
a  satisfactory  week’s  work  as  far  as  employ¬ 
ment  of  time  goes,  but  I  am  not  sure  that 
even  this  is  universal.  I  do  not  attach 
much  importance  to  statements  in  Annual 
Reports  which  say  that  the  visitor  paid  300 
or  3,000  visits  except  in  so  far  as  they  in¬ 
dicate  the  average  number  now  possible 
with  available  staff.  I  find  that  even  in  a 
good  area  the  number  of  visits  may  average 
only  once  a  fortnight.  As  an  average  this 
may  be  enough,  but  the  number  of  visits  a 
Home  Teacher  pays  is  unimportant  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  kind  of  visits,  a  record  of 
which  should  be  kept.  Better  supervision 
should  eliminate  the  need  for  stressing 
number. 

I  know  some  visitors  who  are  left  too 
much  to  themselves  both  in  the  North  and 
elsewhere. 

It  seems  to  me  that  you  might  have  at 
these  conferences  an  anonymous  case  history 
from  time  to  time,  or  a  typical  week’s  work. 
Could  you  give  a  record  with  dates  of  the 
steps  taken,  with  successes  and  setbacks,  of 
your  attempts  to  help  a  deaf-blind  person  ? 
Memory  is  very  fickle  and  not  good  enough  in 
research,  which  is  what  you  are  doing,  for 
instance,  in  the  case  of  the  deaf-blind. 

Secondly,  then,  you  should  be  the  ones  to 
supply  the  basic  sociological  information 
which  should  be  honestly  and  objectively 
collated  and  from  time  to  time  checked. 

Now  for  the  third  consideration  in  my 
answer  to  the  question.  Having  decided 
that  you  are  needed  to  provide  the  facts 
essential  to  the  service,  and  that  you  deal 
with  the  largest  section  of  the  blind,  what  do 
you  do  for  the  individual  people  to  whom 
the  facts  refer  ?  Do  they  vitally  need  what 
you  can  do  ?  Are  you  adequately  equipped 
not  only  for  what  you  do  but  for  what  you 
might  do  ? 
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You  are  called  “  teachers,”  and  for  the 
following  reasons  I  think  wrongly  so  : — 

(a)  Your  service  was  inaugurated  before 
there  was  any  special  public  education  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  blind.  At  that  time  you  may 
have  been  mainly  teachers  because  there 
were  so  few  of  you  and  the  mass  of  the  blind 
population  was  still  undiscovered  ;  there¬ 
fore  you  may  have  dealt  mainly  with  those 
who  needed  teaching. 

(b)  To-day  the  position  is,  in  my  view, 
different.  I  have  examined  from  time  to 
time  many  annual  reports,  and  thanks  to 
those  who  still  send  copies  to  me  I  do  so  still. 
Nowhere  could  there,  I  think,  be  claimed  to 
be  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  teaching,  and 
this  estimate  is  probably  too  generous. 
Allowing  for  all  the  facts,  the  age  at  which 
people  go  blind,  and  so  on,  I  think  10  per 
cent,  would  perhaps  not  be  an  unfair  assess¬ 
ment,  but  I  have  one  responsible  statement 
in  reference  to  a  county  borough  which  puts 
the  teaching  definitely  at  one  per  cent. 

I  do  not  know  what  was  the  basis  of  this 
assessment.  It  would  be  interesting  to 
think  one  out  and  apply  it  in  the  North,  thus 
getting  an  objective  statement  on  a  basis  you 
understand,  such  as  a  basis  of  persons  or  of 
times. 

I  believe  the  word  teacher  to  be  not  only  a 
misnomer  but  a  handicap.  One  county 
borough  had  already  altered  the  word  to 
“  Home  Visitor  ”  before  I  left  the  North. 
Other  organisations  doing  similar  work  to 
yours  use  the  words  “  helpers  ”  and  “  ser¬ 
vers  ”  in  their  titles.  In  at  least  one  area 
the  health  visitors  take  the  Home  Teacher’s 
Certificate  in  addition  to  their  other  quali¬ 
fications  and  do  what  little  teaching  is 
needed,  and  although  I  agree  that  the  admin¬ 
istrative  department  should  be  the  Public 
Health  Department,  I  think  this  is  an  un¬ 
desirable  innovation.  If  there  is  nothing 
else  you  do,  that  is,  if  you  are  teachers  and 
nothing  else,  if  you  leave  the  organisation 
of  your  social  centres  to  other  bodies  or  for 
any  reason  curtail  actual  or  possible  services 
to  the  unemployable  blind,  the  hoped  for 
reduction  in  the  number  of  cases  per  person 
will  not  come  about.  The  average  in  the 
North  is  not  bad — ninety- six  per  visitor  in¬ 
cluding  those  who  do  not  want  services,  but 
I  know  of  some  Home  Teachers  who  are  over¬ 
worked  and  have  heard  of  blind  people  not 
receiving  as  many  visits  as  they  would  like. 


In  spite  of  this  it  would  be  difficult  to  make 
out  an  honest  case  for  more  “  teachers.” 

The  majority  of  those  in  your  care  go  blind 
over  the  age  of  50,  and  I  should  also  estimate 
that  the  percentage  of  total  blindness  is 
diminishing.  The  fact  of  total  or  partial 
blindness  is  recorded  on  the  registration 
cards  and  I  think  it  desirable  that  we  should 
now  include  it  in  the  Annual  Reports  of  the 
Northern  Counties  Association  because  it 
affects  the  question  of  teaching.  On  the 
whole  the  unemployable  blind  are  not 
studious,  and  this  is  not  confined  to  the  blind 
— the  number  of  studious  people  is  small 
everywhere.  You  must  not  be  discouraged 
and  think  that  lack  of  desire  to  learn  Braille, 
Moon  and  handicrafts  is  your  fault,  although 
there  is  a  tendency  to  blame  the  Home 
Teacher.  Blind  people  are  not  on  the  whole 
active  correspondents  who  need  a  means  of 
communication,  and  I  say  this  although  I  am 
aware  that  Mr.  Tate  receives  twenty-page 
letters  in  Braille.  Many  of  their  needs  are 
now  met  by  the  wireless,  and  Talking  Book  is 
coming,  although  I  am  not  confident  of  its 
ultimate  wide  distribution.  Indeed  I  think 
the  distribution  of  available  apparatus  for 
the  blind  unsatisfactory  in  spite  of  the  efforts 
made  at  these  conferences  and  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
That  again  is  a  subject  for  investigation.  I 
am  also  told  that  there  are  plenty  of  people 
willing  to  provide  a  reading  service  to  the 
blind  but  that  the  blind  requiring  their 
services  are  few.  It  may  be  that  this  service 
is  more  important  than  the  teaching  of 
Braille  ;  if  I  were  blind,  for  instance,  I  should 
want  to  read  many  things  which  are  not  put 
into  Braille,  such  as  the  Manchester  Guardian. 
Social  life  in  general  is  now  offering  more  to 
the  blind  than  it  did  a  comparatively  few 
years  ago.  In  handicrafts  too  only  a  minority 
require  instruction,  although  there  will 
always  be  some  who  like  handwork  and  re¬ 
quire  help.  The  one  per  cent,  of  teaching 
mentioned  earlier  included  handicrafts  as 
well  as  Braille  and  Moon.  A  good  deal  of 
teaching  in  borough  areas  too  no  longer  takes 
place  at  home  but  in  classes  where  the  blind 
can  get  companionship  and  the  stimulus 
given  by  comparison  with  others.  So  both 
the  word  “  home  ”  and  the  word  “  teacher  ” 
seem  no  longer  to  be  correct  descriptions. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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LUTON  AND  THE  BLIND. 

THOSE  who  return  to  Luton  after  even 
a  few  years’  absence  must  be  startled 
to  see  the  changes  that  have  trans¬ 
formed  it  from  a  quiet  country-town 
to  an  important  industrial  centre.  Instead 
of  owing  its  place  on  the  map  to  the  straw 
plait  which  linked  it  to  an  age  of  Victorian 
bonnets,  or,  to  go  farther  back,  to  the 
presence  in  the  town  of  a  small  French 
colony  of  straw  weavers,  it  is  associated 
to-day  with  such  modernities  as  Vauxhall 
Motors,  Commer  Cars,  and  Electrolux 
Vacuum  cleaners. 

It  is  therefore  appropriate  that  one  of  the 
newest  and  most  up-to-date  workshops  for 
the  blind  should  be  found  there,  in  the  new 
County  Council  buildings  opened  in  Sep¬ 
tember.  The  workshop,  with  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  50  workers,  stands  on  the  outskirts 
of  the  town,  about  two  miles  from  the  new 
Town  Hall  that  dominates  present-day 
Luton,  and  just  off  the  Luton-Dunstable 
road.  It  is  all  on  one  floor,  with  a  fine  piece 
of  open  ground  before  it  (shortly  to  be  laid 
out  as  a  garden  for  the  pleasure  of  the 
workers)  and  with  the  downs  behind.  A 
guiding  rail  leads  the  workers  to  the  entrances 
—one  for  men  and  one  for  women — on 
opposite  sides  of  the  building,  and  there  are 
no  staircases  or  steps  anywhere,  so  that  the 
passing  to  and  fro  for  blind  workers  is 
exceptionally  easy. 

The  rooms  are  arranged  on  two  sides  of  a 
long  corridor,  and  consist  of  compartments 
divided  from  one  another  by  glass  partitions, 
which  make  each  workroom  reasonably 
self-contained,  but  do  not  reach  to  the  top 
of  the  one-storeyed  building,  and  thus  allow 
for  abundance  of  light  and  air. 

On  one  side  of  the  corridor  are  rooms 
for  the  storage  of  finished  goods,  for  mat¬ 
finishing,  brushmaking,  and  the  preparation 
of  cane,  and  on  the  other  for  flat  and  round 
machine  knitting,  for  chair-caning,  mat¬ 
making,  and  the  storage  of  materials ; 
running  right  across  the  end  of  the  building 
is  the  fine  and  lofty  basket  shop.  That  the 
rooms  containing  the  tank  for  preparing 
the  cane  and  for  the  storage  of  materials 
lie  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  basket-shop 
is  an  ideal  arrangement,  and  must  make  for 
the  saving  of  time. 

One  man  in  the  basket  shop  is  employed 
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in  the  making  of  bee  skeps,  and  it  was 
interesting  to  know  that  he  has  enough  work 
on  a  contract  to  keep  him  occupied  for  a 
year.  Basket-casing  for  bottles  for  a  local 
brewery  is  keeping  another  worker  busy. 

The  workshop  has  its  sale  and  delivery 
van,  which  travels  through  the  county  and 
is  kept  fully  occupied,  and  goods  are  also 
supplied  to  the  shop  in  Luton  belonging  to 
the  South  Bedfordshire  Society  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind. 

The  comfort  of  the  workers  is  carefully 
considered  by  the  Council,  and  there  are 
attractive  dining-rooms  for  the  men  and 
women  workers  ;  facilities  are  to  be  provided 
for  the  heating  of  food  brought  by  the 
employees  from  home.  The  white-tiled 
kitchen,  fitted  with  two  Easiwork  cabinets, 
is  already  most  attractive,  and  is  shortly 
to  be  improved  by  the  provision  of  a  new 
stove  with  hot  plate.  Tea  is  provided  for 
the  workers  free  of  charge  in  the  middle  of 
the  morning,  at  dinner-time,  and  in  the 
afternoon. 

Work  for  the  blind  in  Luton  has  made 
notable  advances  within  the  last  few  months, 
as  in  addition  to  the  County  Council  work¬ 
shop,  the  South  Bedfordshire  Society  has 
recently  moved  into  new  and  much  more 
suitable  offices,  and  the  opportunities  for 
the  display  and  sale  of  blind-made  goods  in 
its  retail  shop  have  been  greatly  improved. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  new 
building  is  the  really  beautiful  hall  which, 
with  its  kitchen  and  cloakrooms,  occupies 
the  whole  of  the  first  floor.  The  Hextall 
Hall,  named  after  the  benefactor  whose 
legacy  made  it  possible,  is  a  fine  well-pro¬ 
portioned  room,  fitted  with  an  excellent 
stage  for  concerts  and  plays,  and  here  the 
unemployable  blind  are  able  to  meet  for 
weekly  social  evenings  and  a  monthly  tea. 
On  Saturday  mornings  the  hall  is  used  as  a 
reading  and  recreation  room  by  the  employees 
of  the  workshop.  A  beautiful  presentation 
clock,  a  radiogramophone,  and  a  piano  have 
been  welcome  additions  to  the  amenities  of 
the  hall,  and  the  kitchen,  with  its  excellent 
cupboard  accommodation  and  arrangements 
for  washing-up,  must  be  a  constant  satisfac¬ 
tion  to  the  workers.  Two  entrances  enable 
the  blind  guests  to  reach  the  hall  from  the 
street  by  short  staircases  without  having  to 
pass  through  the  rest  of  the  building. 
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THE  PUBLIC  TRUSTEE  S  OFFICE. 

By  BEN  PURSE. 


T  is  once  more  our  privilege  to  present 
a  brief  review  of  the  work  undertaken 
by  the  Public  Trustee,  who  is  in  charge 
of  a  most  important  Government  De¬ 
partment. 

Perhaps  it  will  be  useful  to  remind 
our  readers  that  this  Office  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  1906,  though  it  did  not  commence 
actually  to  function  until  the  year  1908. 
Much  opposition,  emanating  from  the  vested 
interests,  had  to  be  overcome.  We  were 
told  repeatedly  that  the  enterprise  was 
bound  to  fail  owing,  it  was  said,  to  the  lack 
of  experience  with  which  a  Government  De¬ 
partment  would  be  confronted  and  owing, 
so  it  was  thought,  to  the  lack  of  confi¬ 
dence  which  must  manifest  itself  among 
those  whose  small  estates  would  most 
naturally  come  within  the  purview  of  the 
Public  Trustee.  All  these  fears  have  proved 
to  be  unfounded,  and  the  Office  of  the  Public 
Trustee  is  now  so  well  established  that  an 
ever  increasing  volume  of  business  is  being 
transacted  annually  at  the  minimum  of  cost. 

It  has  been  the  practice  for  many  genera¬ 
tions  to  discourage  State  enterprise  in  in¬ 
numerable  spheres  of  activity  where  private 
trading  ministered  to  the  claims  of  those  who 
thrive  on  vested  interests.  Those  innova¬ 
tions  that  have  been  made  with  the  object 
of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  community 
have  usually  triumphed  over  this  opposition 
and  vindicated  the  prescience  and  common- 
sense  of  those  who  laboured  for  reform.  Ihe 
Office  of  the  Public  Trustee  is  just  one  more 
illustration  which  goes  to  prove  “  that  private 
respects  must  yield  to  public  good.” 

Edmund  Burke  wrote  “  Government  is  a 
contrivance  of  human  wisdom  to  provide  for 
human  wants.  Men  have  a  right  that  these 
wants  should  be  provided  by  this  wisdom. 
May  we  also  quote  Emerson  in  this  connec¬ 
tion — he  wrote  “  Government  has  been  a 
fossil :  it  should  be  a  plant.” 

The  Twenty- Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Office  of  Public  Trustee  makes  interesting 
reading.  It  records  the  fact  that  the  ex¬ 
penses  amounted  to  £295,922  and  receipts  to 
£319,997  ;  the  previous  year’s  figures  were 
expenditure  £288,338  and  receipts  £316,111. 
The  surplus  for  the  year  thus .  amounted  to 


£24,075  as  compared  with  the  previous  year’s 
surplus  of  £27,773.  Salaries  increased  by 
£7,830,  of  which  £4,680  is  accounted  for  by 
normal  increments  and  £3,15°  by  the  resto¬ 
ration  of  the  balance  of  the  emergency 
abatements  of  salary.  Rent,  maintenance, 
lighting,  etc.,  was  less  by  £639.  Postages 
and  telephones  were  more  by  £463  and  the 
reserve  for  pensions  was  increased  by  £533* 
The  staff  at  31st  March,  1936,  numbered 
830,  showing  an  increase  of  6.  The  number 
of  new  cases  accepted  during  the  year  was 
971  as  compared  with  1,003  in  the  previous 
year.  The  total  aggregate  value  of  new 
business,  including  accretions  to  existing 
trusts,  was  £14,101,076,  as  compared  with 
£14,043,579  for  1934.  The  average  value  of 
trusteeships  and  executorships  during  the 
year  was  £10,399  an(^  £I(M52  respectively. 
The  previous  year’s  figures  were  £10,778, 
and  £16,718.  Of  the  cases  accepted  during 
the  year,  approximately  59  Per  cent-  were 
under  £5,000  in  value.  The  total  number  of 
cases  accepted  since  the  institution  of  the 
Office  in  1908  to  31st  March,  1936,  is  33,156, 
of  which  14,206  have  been  completely  dis¬ 
tributed,  leaving  18,950  under  administra¬ 
tion,  an  increase  in  the  year  of  179  as  com¬ 
pared  with  an  increase  of  190  in  1934-  The 
nominal  capital  value  of  the  funds  now  under 
administration  is  £216,244,144  (in  addition 
to  landed  property  and  settled  land  estimated 
at  £53,000,000  and  cash  at  Bank  of  approxi¬ 
mately,  £2,500,000)  an  increase  on  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  of,  approximately  £2,680,000. 

The  facts  as  recorded  above  clearly  in¬ 
dicate  that  this  important  Office  is  discharging 
an  immensely  valuable  public  service  whilst 
it  protects  in  no  uncertain  fashion  the  in¬ 
terests  of  those  who  become  possessed  of 
small  estates  and  to  whom  otherwise  com¬ 
paratively  heavy  legal  charges  would  be  a 
serious  disadvantage. 

Masefield  was  surely  right  when  he  wrote 
in  his  celebrated  poem  “  The  Everlasting 
Mercy  ”  : 

States  are  not  made,  nor  patched  ;  they  grow  , 

Grow  slow  through  centuries  of  pain, 

And  grow  correctly  in  the  main  ; 

But  only  grow  by  certain  laws 

Of  certain  bits  in  certain  jaws. 
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An  Artist  who  becomes  a  Masseur. 

“  The  Fair  Daughter,"  by  Cecil  Hunt> 
published  b}^  Hutchinson  &  Co.,  price  7s.  6d., 
is  the  story  of  an  artist  who  loses  his  sight  in 
middle  life — “  a  handicap  so  irrevocable,  so 
extinguishing,  that  as  yet  he  saw  no  reason 
even  to  appear  to  fight  against  it." 

Christopher  Dane  is  happily  married, 
and  the  father  of  twin  children, 
Peter  and  Patricia,  with  whose  coming-of- 
age  the  book  opens.  A  doctor  friend, 
Edmund  Stoke,  had  anxiously  watched  the 
gradual  failure  of  the  artist’s  sight,  and  has 
at  last  persuaded  him  to  see  an  oculist,  who 
confirms  Stoke’s  worst  fears.  The  story  of 
Dane’s  reactions  to  the  shock  of  blindness  is 
told  with  sympathy  and  insight,  and  shows 
how  clumsy  the  best-intentioned  friends  and 
relatives  may  prove.  Emily,  Dane’s  wife, 
for  all  her  devotion,  only  drives  him  to 
exasperation  by  over-emphasised  helpfulness, 
Patricia  (“  the  fair  daughter  "  of  the  story) 
is  too  absorbed  in  her  own  work  as  a  coming 
character-actress  to  give  her  unhappy  father 
more  than  a  share  of  her  time  and  attention, 
and  even  the  doctor  fails  to  rouse  him  from 
his  apathy. 

Help  comes  unexpectedly  through  Christo¬ 
pher’s  newly  widowed  mother,  who  after  her 
husband’s  death  comes  to  make  her  home 
with  the  blind  man  and  his  family.  Where 
excessive  kindness  and  sympathy  have  failed, 
the  bracing  astringent  quality  of  the  older 
woman’s  outlook  awakens  Christopher  to  a 
realisation  that  life  need  not  be  over  for 
him.  She  startles  both  the  blind  man  him¬ 
self  and  his  family  by  suggesting  that  he 
shall  become  a  masseur. 

Those  who  have  a  knowledge  of  blind 
men  and  women,  and  who  understand  some¬ 
thing  of  their  capabilities  and  limitations,  are 
justifiably  critical  of  those  novelists  who 
tend  to  credit  every  blind  person  with  musical 
genius,  who  suggest  that  the  blind  man’s 
sensitive  fingers  may  discriminate  between 
colours,  or  who  (going  to  the  opposite  ex¬ 
treme)  break  into  fulsome  admiration  when 
the  blind  man  recognises  the  voice  of  the 
friend  he  cannot  see. 


It  is  evident,  however,  that  in  the  writer 
of  The  Fair  Daughter  ”  we  have  someone 
who  has  been  at  pains  to  avoid  foolish 
generalisations,  to  ascertain  something  of 
the  psychological  effect  of  blindness  in 
middle  life,  and  to  inquire  carefully  into  the 
training  available  for  the  would-be  blind 
masseur.  An  account  is  given  of  Stoke’s 
visit  to  “  headquarters  ”  on  behalf  of  his 
friend,  of  the  apparatus  used  in  training  the 
blind  student,  of  the  subjects  taught,  of 
the  fees  charged,  and  of  the  prospects  for 
the  successful  candidate,  and  it  is  an  account 
that  is  quite  evidently  based  on  first-hand 
information.  Christopher  is  persuaded  to 
take  up  the  training,  and  its  effect  upon  his 
health,  both  of  body  and  mind,  fulfils  all 
the  hopes  of  his  friends.  “  It  tired  him 
physically  and  mentally,  and  gave  him  the 
psychological  impetus  of  knowing  that  he 
was  eventually  to  be  of  service." 

As  its  title  indicates,  “  The  Fair  Daughter  ’’ 
deals  largely  with  Patricia  herself,  and  of 
her  final  artistic  triumph  ;  but  if  she  is  the 
heroine  of  the  book,  we  may  claim  Christo¬ 
pher  as  its  hero.  He  lives  for  us  as  a  very 
real  human  being,  almost  defeated  by  the 
blow  which  falls  upon  him,  but  overcoming 
disaster  at  length  by  his  own  strength  of 
will,  and  by  the  loyal  co-operation  of  his 
friends. 

Handicaps. 

Mary  MacCarthy  in  Handicaps :  Six 
Studies  in  the  Uses  of  Adversity  (Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  price  6s.  net)  takes  the  lives 
of  five  men  and  one  woman,  all  suffering 
from  some  serious  physical  disability,  and 
shows  how,  in  each  case,  the  spirit  of  man 
has  risen  above  crippling  handicaps. 

Each  of  the  characters  chosen  has  a 
different  infirmity ;  Beethoven  was  deaf, 
Mary  Lamb  subject  to  intermittent  insanity, 
Fawcett  blind,  Henley  a  cripple,  Stevenson 
phthisical,  and  Arthur  Kavanagh  born  with¬ 
out  hands  or  feet.  But,  for  each  of  them, 
Henley’s  words  (at  once  more  poignant  and 
less  arrogant  on  his  lips  than  they  could 
have  .been  on  those  of  a  lesser  sufferer) — 
“  I  am  the  master  of  my  late,  I  am  the 
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captain  oi  my  soul  ” — would  have  rung  true. 

In  her  sympathetic  sketch  of  Fawcett, 
the  blind  Postmaster-General,  Miss 
MacCarthy  acknowledges  her  debt  to  his 
earlier  biographer,  Leslie  Stephen,  and  there 
is  not  much  in  her  story  unfamiliar  to  those 
who  have  read  that  account.  She  recalls 
for  us  the  letter  written  to  Fawcett  by  his 
Cambridge  tutor  shortly  after  the  accident 
which  blinded  him,  and  it  is  so  sympathetic 
and  yet  so  bracing  that  it  is  small  wonder 
that  the  young  man,  impatient  of  the  well- 
meaning  platitudes  of  those  who  enjoined 
him  to  be  “  resigned,”  treasured  it  as  the 
first  wholesome  medicine  he  had  received. 
“  Give  up  your  mind  to  meet  the  evil  in  the 
worst  form  it  can  assume  ...  The  evil  that 
has  fallen  upon  you,  like  all  other  evils, 
will  lose  half  its  terrors  if  regarded  stead¬ 
fastly  in  the  face,  with  the  determination  to 
subdue  it  as  far  as  it  may  be  possible  to  do 
so.”  Perhaps,  as  Miss  MacCarthy  suggests, 
the  letter  may  have  been  somewhat  stiffly 
and  pompously  worded,  but  because  it 
exhorted  Fawcett  to  effort  rather  than  to 
resignation  it  gave  him  the  encouragement 
he  needed. 

The  story  of  Fawcett’s  Post  Office  reforms 
are  generally  known,  but  Miss  MacCarthy 
breaks  less  familiar  ground  in  her  happy 
description  of  the  blind  man’s  home  life  : — 
“  Milly,  Milly,  where  are  you  ?  ”  he  would 
call  to  his  wife.  “  Are  you  enjoying  yourself  ?” 
And  almost  always  Milly  was.  For  their 
home  was  one  where  books,  flowers,  music 
and  good  dinners  played  a  part,  no  less  than 
Women’s  Suffrage,  Acts  of  Parliament,  Blue 
Books  and  economic  arguments  with  John 
Stuart  Mill. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  of  Miss 
MacCarthy’s  studies,  perhaps  because  its 
material  is  the  most  unfamiliar,  is  that  in 
which  she  describes  the  crippled  Arthur 
Kavanagh,  an  Irish  landowner.  Without 
feet,  he  managed  to  ride  in  the  hunting  field, 
to  travel  from  farm  to  farm  on  his  estate  on 
horseback,  and  to  explore,  with  his  brother 
and  a  friend,  remote  parts  of  Kourdistan. 
Without  hands,  he  taught  himself  to  drive 
a  four-in-hand  of  ponies,  to  fish,  to  sail,  and 
to  write.  He  became  High  Sheriff,  then 
Lord  Lieutenant,  and  finally  Member  of 
Parliament  for  Carlow,  and  all  the  time  he 
carried  out  his  duties  as  “a  benevolent 
country  gentleman  of  the  old  school.” 


Miss  MacCarthy  claims  for  her  book  that 
it  describes  its  subjects  from  one  angle  only — 
their  relation  to  their  infirmities.  From  her 
preface  it  seems  as  if  she  has  in  mind  the 
encouragement  of  that  large  company  of 
whom  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  said  “  the 
Powers  have  so  willed  that  the  battlefield 
should  be  this  dingy  inglorious  one  of  bed 
and  the  physic  bottle.”  Such  readers  of  her 
book  may  take  fresh  heart  from  the  stories 
of  Mary  Lamb,  “  devoid  of  the  least  tincture 
of  selfishness,”  of  the  deaf  Beethoven, 
“  forgetful  of  himself  and  of  all  else  save 
music,”  or  of  Henley  at  the  Edinburgh 
Infirmary,  when  “  in  a  little  room  with  two 
beds  and  a  couple  of  sick  children  in  the 
other  bed  ....  he  sat  up  in  his  bed  with  his 
hair  tangled,  and  talked  as  cheerfully  as  if 
he  had  been  in  a  King’s  Palace.”  For,  as 
the  writer  says,  “  their  courage  is  for  all 
time.” 

Chorleywood  College  Prospectus. 

The  new  Prospectus  for  Chorleywood  Col¬ 
lege  for  Girls  with  Little  or  No  Sight  is  a  slim 
booklet  in  buff  cover  with  good-sized  pages. 
On  opening  it  the  first  thing  that  catches  the 
eye  is  a  picture  taken  from  the  air  of  the 
College  and  its  beautiful  grounds,  which  must 
at  once  strike  any  parent  as  the  perfect  set¬ 
ting  for  the  education  of  a  daughter.  Other 
illustrations  show  the  girls  at  work  and  play, 
and  include  a  picture  of  the  new  swimming 
bath. 

It  should  be  noted  that  under  the  heading 
“  Object  ”  a  paragraph  now  reads  :  “A 
Junior  Department  was  added  in  1935  foi 
the  education  of  boys  as  well  as  girls  from 
5  to  9  years  of  age.  It  is  anticipated  that 
boys  at  the  age  of  9  years  will  go  on  to 
Worcester  College  for  the  Blind,  Worcester, 
for  secondary  education.”  It  may  also  be 
noted  that  :  “  The  College  also  receives 
students  above  the  usual  school  age  for 
special  courses  of  training  (Students  have 
come  from  Austria,  Norway,  Sweden  and 
Czechoslovakia) .  ’  ’ 

Relief  of  Eyestrain  in  a  Factory. 

The  Human  Factor  (the  monthly  journal 
of  the  National  Institute  of  Industrial 
Psychology)  for  October  contains  an  article 
by  J.  H.  Mitchell  on  “  The  Relief  of  Eye- 
strain  on  a  Fine  Assembly  Process.”  It 
describes  a  recent  investigation  by  the 
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Institute  into  the  assembly  and  adjustment 
of  a  delicate  piece  of  electrical  apparatus,  an 
operation  which  “  was  proving  a  bottleneck 
in  the  manufacturing  process  and  the  limiting 
factor  in  the  productivity  of  the  factory.” 

The  work  was  performed  by  men  and  boys, 
the  boys  carrying  out  the  assembly  of  the 
article,  a  fairly  straightforward  part  of  the 
operation,  and  the  men  carrying  on  from 
this  point,  and  adjusting  certain  flexible 
parts  of  the  mechanism  so  as  to  put  them  in 
proper  relationship  with  one  another.  The 
adjustment  was  made  to  very  fine  limits,  and 
the  working  of  the  mechanism  depended 
upon  the  skill  and  accuracy  employed. 

The  investigator  soon  discovered  that  the 
men  were  suffering  from  eyestrain,  and  an 
ophthalmic  surgeon  was  called  in,  who  dis¬ 
covered  that  twelve  of  the  sixty-eight 
workers  required  glasses,  and  that  all  the 
men,  even  those  with  perfect  sight,  suffered 
after  2^-3  hours  work  from  a  spasm  of  the 
focusing  muscles  of  the  eyes,  due  to  strain. 

Improved  lighting  was  installed  and  a 
rest-pause  introduced,  with  the  result  that 
the  average  output  increased  and  an  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  quality  of  the  work  was  also 
obtained.  ‘  ‘  Besides  this,  the  original  purpose 
of  the  experiment  was  served — to  indicate 
the  promise  and  helpfulness  of  industrial 
psychology  to  the  sceptical  employer.” 

ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Gloucestershire  Blind  Organist’s  Success. — 

Mr.  Edwin  Pockett,  the  blind  organist  at 
Saul  Parish  Church,  Gloucestershire,  has  passed 
the  A.T.C.L.  Examination.  He  decided  on 
his  own  initiative  to  study  for  it,  and  first 
took  private  lessons  in  Gloucester.  Later, 
after  consultation  with  the  Gloucestershire 
County  Association  for  the  Blind,  he  took 
lessons  from  Mr.  James,  of  W estbury-on-T rym . 

Scottish  Church  Appointment. — The  Rev. 
William  Murray,  M.A.,  has  been  appointed  to 
the  Scottish  Church  at  Gartmore,  near  Aber- 
foyle.  Mr.  Murray  is  a  native  of  Aberdeen,  was 
educated  at  the  Royal  Blind  School,  Edinburgh, 
and  took  his  M.A.  degree  at  Edinburgh 
University  with  first-class  honours  in  philosophy. 
That  was  some  twenty  years  ago.  Since  then 
lie  has  held  several  charges,  but  in  the  interests 
of  union  of  the  former  United  Free  Church  and 


Established  Church,  he  resigned  his  charge  at 
Saline,  Fife,  last  year. 

Blind  Dundee  Councillor. — Mr.  Gold,  a  basket 
maker  at  the  Royal  Dundee  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  has  been  elected  to  the  Dundee  Town 
Council  in  the  Socialist  interest.  He  has  been 
blind  since  about  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  for 
many  years  past  has  made  a  study  of  municipal 
affairs. 


West  Regional  Blind  Broadcaster. — Mr.  Jack 
Lewis,  a  blind  man  employed  at  the  Pontypridd 
local  workshops,  and  a  tenor  vocalist,  is 
frequently  heard  from  the  West  Regional 
Station  of  the  B.B.C.  He  is  due  to  broadcast 
again  on  26th  February. 

Court  Grange  Music  Successes. — The  follow¬ 
ing  Music  successes  are  announced  from  Court 
Grange  School  for  Retarded  Blind  Children, 
Abbotskerswell,  S.  Devon  : — 


Pianoforte  Examinations,  Associated  Board, 


December,  1936. 
Preliminary — 

Robert  Eves 
Dorothy  Falkingham 
Grade  I. — 

Edna  Yates 
Betty  Peterson 
Eric  Grigg 
Grade  1 1. — 

Norman  Knight 
Grade  1 1 1 — 

Margaret  Wilson  .  . 
Robert  Oliver 
Grade  V — • 

Francis  Goddard  .  . 


140  marks  (Maximum  150). 


126  ,, 

)>  i* 

108 

116  ,, 

126  ,, 

(Hon.  Mention). 

121 

(Hon.  Mention). 

1 12  ,, 

120  ,, 

(Hon.  Mention). 

IIO  ,, 

A  Noted  Violin  Soloist  at  Edinburgh. — 

Ernest  Whitfield,  the  celebrated  blind  violinist, 
was  the  soloist  at  the  Reid  Orchestral  Concert 
in  the  Usher  Hall,  Edinburgh,  last  month. 
According  to  the  Edinburgh  Evening  News,  “  It 
says  much  for  the  ability  of  this  sterling  per¬ 
former  that  he  made  two  exacting  concertos — 
one  by  Sibelius  and  another  by  Delius — so 
attractive.  In  the  former  work,  Mr.  Whitfield 
revealed  a  fine  tone  of  ample  body,  great 
technical  facility,  and  a  deep  musical  under¬ 
standing  that  resulted  in  a  commanding 
certainty  of  phrasing  and  intonation.  The 
brilliant  solo  episodes  were  given  with  splendid 
effect.  In  the  Delius  concerto  Mr.  Whitfield 
impressed  with  renewed  beauty  of  tone  linked 
with  interpretive  mastery.” 


A  New  Zealand  Boy  Musician.— Continuing 
a  long  series  of  musical  successes  by  members 
of  the  New  Zealand  Institute  for  the  Blind,  a 
13-year-old  totally  blind  pupil,  Julian  Lee, 
has  gained  first  place  and  the  silver  medal 
for  his  group  in  Auckland.  His  success  was 
achieved  in  the  intermediate  section  of  the 
Trinity  College  of  Music  examination,  for  which 
nearly  70  entered.  Julian,  who  has  been  blind 
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from  birth,  entered  the  Institute  from  Dunedin 
when  six  years  of  age.  In  1931  he  headed  the 
First  Steps  section,  gaining  the  bronze  medal. 
In  1934  he  gained  the  first  prize  in  his  class  in  the 
Auckland  Competitions.  Apart  from  being  a 
pianist  of  promise,  he  is  also  a  skilled  cornetist 
in  the  Institute  Band. 

A  New  Zealand  Girl’s  Distinction —Miss 

Rina  Bedogin,  one  of  the  pupils  of  the  New 
Zealand  Institute  for  the  Blind,  has  passed 
both  the  junior  and  senior  Government  Short¬ 
hand  Examinations.  Aged  20,  she  is  the  first 
blind  person  in  the  Dominion  to  pass  the 
examinations.  She  is  an  accomplished  pianist 
and  violinist. 


Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind.— The 

following  recent  Examination  successes  are 
reported  : — 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  Joint  Board  School 
Certificate — 

Joan  Driver  (Credit  in  four  subjects). 

London  Chamber  of  Commerce- — 

Shorthand — 100  words  per  minute ■ — 

Patrick  Robinson  (Distinction). 

Typewriting —  Intermediate — 

Auriol  Hall. 

Kenneth  Kent  (Distinction). 

Charles  McCoy  (Distinction). 

Sydney  Wells. 

Annie  West. 

William  Williams. 

Royal  College  of  Organists — - 
A  ssociateship — - 

Milicent  Austin. 

Royal  Academy  of  Music — 

Licientiate  Diploma — -  T eacher — Piano — 

Dorothy  Middleton. 

Margaret  Simpkins. 

Muriel  Upton. 

Guildhall  School  of  Music — 

Licientiate  Diploma — Piano — -  . 

Thomas  Fair  brass. 

Associated  Board  of  the  Royal  Schools  of  Music, 
London. 


Grade 


I. 

V. 


VI. 


Piano 


V I.  Singing 
V I.  Piano 


VII. 


Geoffrey  Fanner. 

Edith  Evans. 

Margaret  Perrett  (Hon. 
Mention) . 

Arthur  Gilbert  (Hon. 
Mention) . 

Joan  Gilbert  (Distinc¬ 
tion)  . 

Gilbert  Jones  (Distinc¬ 
tion)  . 

William  Cole  (Hon. 
Mention) . 

Marjorie  Wermig  (Hon. 
Mention). 


David  Buchan,  Pianist. — The  following  is 
from  The  Morning  Post :  “It  is  always  a  joy 
to  hear  an  artist  who  is  not  only  finely  equipped, 
technically  speaking,  but  also  brings  to  bear 
upon  his  programme  the  sensitivity  and  judg¬ 
ment  of  a  born  musician.  In  the  course  of  an 
extensive  Chopin  group,  of  which  the  earlier 
numbers  might  have  gained  from  more  resolute 
playing,  Mr.  Buchan  proved  beyond  all  question 


his  technical  and  interpretative  ability  as  an 
executant  of  outstanding  talents.  Of  three 
Etudes,  the  No.  1,  Op.  25,  in  particular  was 
beautifully  done.  The  pianist  further  gave  an 
admirable  account  of  Dale’s  ‘  Night  Fancies,’ 
and  proved  his  gifts  to  remarkable  advantage  in 
two  pieces  of  his  own  composition.  An  im¬ 
provisation  on  four  themes  suggested  by  the 
audience  was  carried  out  with  a  command  and 
resource  that  proved  wholly  delightful.’’ 

Song  and  Harp  Recital.— A  charming  pro¬ 
gramme  of  songs  and  music  for  the  harp  was 
performed  with  engaging  delicacy  and  finesse  by 
Miss  May  Sabeston  Walker  and  Miss  Rhiannon 
James  at  Wigmore  Hall  on  January  27th.  This 
blind  singer’s  pure  voice  and  easy  method  have 
won  her  considerable  success  in  the  past,  and 
once  again  these  qualities  contributed  in  full 
measure  to  the  effect  of  performances  generally 
as  shapely  in  outline  as  they  were  sincere  in  an 
interpretative  sense.  Only  in  an  occasional 
failure  to  take  a  high  note  clearly — as,  for 
example,  in  Delius’s  setting  of  “  Love’s  Philo¬ 
sophy  ’’—was  a  nimble  technique  at  fault. 
It  might  be  suggested,  however,  that  clearer 
enunciation  would  establish  a  closer  relationship 
between  words  and  music  than  was  always 
achieved  on  this  occasion.  The  accompani¬ 
ments  were  in  the  capable  hands  of  Mr.  Harry 
Isaacs,  with  the  exception  of  a  group  given  in 
association  with  Miss  James’s  dexterous  harp 
playing. 

Brisbane  Girl’s  Scholastic  Successes— A  blind 
girl — acclaimed  as  the  “  Helen  Keller  of 
Australia ’’—has  astounded  examiners  at  the 
State  High  School,  Brisbane,  Queensland, 
Australia. 

She  is  Mercy  Griffin,  a  pupil  at  the  school. 
In  a  senior  examination  she  has  obtained  four 
honours  and  one  pass  in  five  subjects.  Having 
already  matriculated,  Miss  Griffin  is  expected 
to  take  an  arts  course  at  the  University  of 
Queensland.  She  will  be  the  first  blind  student 
there. 

PERSONALIA 

Lt.-Col.  E.  T.  Wright,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  Braille  Publishing  De¬ 
partment,  has  been  elected  a  membei 
(Group  D — National  Members)  of  the  Exe¬ 
cutive  Council,  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  in  place  of  Lord  Sanderson,  resigned. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Leonard  Green  has  been  elected  a 
member  (Group  B— National  Bodies)  of  the 
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Executive  Council,  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  representing,  in  place  of  Miss  M. 
Mytton  Bangham,  resigned,  the  Association 
of  Certificated  Blind  Masseurs.  Mr.  Green 
has  also  been  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Institute’s  Education  and  Research  Com¬ 
mittee. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  W.  H.  Brown  has  been  appointed  a 
member  of  the  National  Institute’s  Finance 
Committee. 

*  *  * 

The  Rev.  Henry  Every,  of  Torquay, 
appears  in  the  New  Year  Honours  List  as  a 
recipient  of  the  M.B.E. 

Mr.  Every  became  a  member  of  Torquay 
Education  Committee  in  1903.  In  1911  he 
left  Torquay,  however,  to  become  rector  of 
Holy  Trinity  Church,  Barnstaple,  but  on 
returning  to  the  borough  in  1920  was  im¬ 
mediately  elected  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  again. 

He  has  done  splendid  work  for  the  blind, 
having  been  Honorary  Secretary  of  the 
Devon  County  Association  lor  the  Blind  for 
the  past  ten  years,  and  is  Vice-Chairman  of 
the  County  Council  Welfare  Committee  lor 
the  Blind.  He  is  also  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Western  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind 
and  formerly  represented  the  Union  of  Coun¬ 
ties  Associations  lor  the  Blind  on  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Council  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind. 

Mr.  Every  has  always  been  a  strong  sup¬ 
porter  of  the  Unification  of  Collections 
Scheme.  He  was  one  of  the  foundation 
members  of  the  N.I.B.  South  Western 
Counties  Collecting  Committee,  of  which  he 
was  appointed  Chairman  in  1928,  and  he  is 
still  a  member  of  the  Committee.  He  is  very 
interested  in  the  promotion  of  welfare 
schemes  and  social  activities,  placing  a  high 
value  upon  the  services  of  the  home  teachers. 

*  *  * 

Councillor  James  Eden,  J.P.,  of  Rain- 
ford,  also  receives  an  M.B.E.  in  the  first  list 
of  honours  conferred  by  King  George  VI. 
Councillor  Eden,  who  was  blinded  in  a  col¬ 
liery  accident,  has  been  a  member  of  Rain- 
lord  Council  for  more  than  15  years. 

*  *  * 

Miss  May  Roebuck,  tutor  in  the  knitting 


department  at  Henshaw’s  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  retired  under  the  School 
Teachers’  Superannuation  Acts  on  the 
31st  October  last  and  Miss  Eliza  Fitz¬ 
simmons,  similarly,  on  the  31st  December, 
1936.  Miss  Roebuck  had  served  the  Board 
of  Management  for  a  period  of  29  years  and 
Miss  Fitzsimmons  for  over  43  years.  The 
latter  was  also  a  pupil  at  the  Institution  be¬ 
fore  entering  Norwood  and  obtaining  her 
Elementary  School  Teachers’  Certificate. 

The  Board  of  Management  demonstrated 
their  appreciation  of  the  past  services  of  both 
these  ladies  by  presenting  each  with  a  cheque 
on  Thursday,  the  28th  January,  when  there 
was  a  large  gathering  at  the  institution  in 
connection  therewith.  Miss  Roebuck  also 
received  an  artistic  electric  lamp  and  an 
electric  lantern  from  the  past  and  present 
pupils  and  the  members  of  the  staff.  Miss 
Fitzsimmons  was  presented  with  a  dining- 
table  from  the  members  of  the  staff  and  six 
dining-room  chairs  from  past  pupils  of  the 
Institution  ;  also  a  clock  with  Westminster 
chimes  from  the  present  pupils.  In  addition, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Education  Committee, 
Mr.  R.  A.  Stone,  handed  as  a  personal  present 
to  Miss  Roebuck  and  Miss  Fitszimmons  a 
handsome  cut-class  vase.  The  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Management,  Sir  Mathewson 
Watson,  J.P.,  presented  the  cheques  and 
both  he  and  Mr.  Stone  eulogised  the  services 
ot  the  recipients  and  wished  them  the  best 
of  health  and  every  happiness  on  their  re¬ 
tirement.  Mr.  Stone  said  that  both  would  be 
very  much  missed  at  the  Institution  by 
pupils  and  staff  alike.  He  remarked,  further, 
that  there  was  always  a  healthy  spirit  exis- 
tixig  between  the  two  ladies  and  the  pupils 
under  their  tuition.  Both  had  given  heart 
and  soul  to  their  duties  and  many  letters 
had  been  received  from  old  pupils,  paying 
tribute  to  the  benefits  they  enjoy  from  the 
very  fact  that  they  were  pupils  under  such 
excellent  tutors,  who  had  endeared  them¬ 
selves  in  many  charming  ways  to  pupils  and 
members  ot  the  staff. 

There  were  several  members  of  the  Board 
present  and  the  Director  made  a  point  of 
assuring  both  Miss  Roebuck  and  Miss  Fitz¬ 
simmons  that  they  could  regard  Henshaw’s 
as  their  home,  and  that  all  would  be  pleased 
to  welcome  them  whenever  they  honoured 
the  old  establishment  with  their  presence. 
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We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  deaths 
of : — 

Thomas  Gardner  Osborn,  aged  55-  T^e 
School  for  the  Blind  at  Swiss  Cottage  has 
sustained  a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of  Mr. 
Osborn.  His  association  with  the  school  as 
Diiector  of  Music  since  1917  had  won  him 
universal  respect  for  his  high  qualities  both 
as  teacher  and  as  man.  Trained  at  Swiss 
Cottage  and  Worcester,  he  took  his  F.R.C.O. 
in  1904,  subsequently  holding  posts  as 
organist  at  St.  Aldate’s,  Oxford,  Holy  Trinity, 
Hastings,  and  St.  Mary  Magdalen’s,  St. 
Leonards.  The  appointment  to  his  old 
school  proved  a  stimulus  that  gave  its 
musical  activities  an  importance  in  which 
Mr.  Osborn  took  justifiable  pride.  No  more 
solid  foundation  for  a  future  career  could 
have  been  devised  than  the  periodical  con¬ 
certs  and  re-unions  at  which  the  students 
gained  useful  practice  in  what  is  expected 
from  the  public  performer.  To  what  prac¬ 
tical  account  the  experience  was  turned  was 
evident  in  the  remarkably  high  standard 
achieved  at  the  concerts  given  from  time  to 
time  before  a  wider  audience.  As  choir- 
trainer,  in  particular,  Mr.  Osborn  won  for 
the  school  and  the  Girls’  Hostel  some  of  their 
most  notable  distinctions  in  the  shape  of 
successes  gained  in  open  competition  with 
seeing  choirs.  He  will  be  remembered  also 
for  his  zealous  work  in  connection  with  the 
National  Institute’s  Committee  engaged  from 
1912  to  1922  in  the  adaptation  of  Braille  music 
notation  from  old  to  new  style.  To  the 
National  Institute’s  Music  Sub-Committee, 
of  which  he  was  one  of  the  original  members, 
he  rendered  wise  and  ungrudging  service  in 
furthering  the  interests  of  young  blind 
musicians.  Among  his  published  compo¬ 
sitions  are  included  a  number  of  scholarly 
works  for  the  organ,  two  of  which — a  Toccata 
and  a  Fantasia — appear  in  the  N.I.B.  Edition 
of  the  Works  of  British  Blind  Composers. 

Mrs.  Robert  Lambert,  at  the  age  of  76. 

She  was  Chairman  of  the  Wellingborough 
Branch  of  the  Northampton  (Town  and 
County)  Association  for  the  Blind,  and  for 
years  was  the  Association’s  co-opted  re¬ 
presentative  on  the  County  Council’s  Com- 
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mittee  for  the  Blind.  A  woman  of  great  de¬ 
termination  and  force  of  character,  Mrs. 
Lambert  was  one  of  a  party  who  in  1920 
“  raided  ”  the  House  of  Commons  to  try  to 
ensure  that  Mr.  Ben  Tillett’s  Bill  to  give 
County  Councils  power  to  assist  the  unem¬ 
ployable  blind  went  through. 

The  Hon.  Mrs.  Arthur  Lowther  Pelham, 
at  the  age  of  79.  President  of  the 
Brighton  Branch  of  the  Lady  Servers  of  the 
Blind,  which  conducts  the  Comrades’  Club 
for  the  Blind,  she  shared  in  the  organisation 
of  the  Club  some  twelve  years  ago,  and,  until 
her  health  prevented  it,  continued  to  delight 
in  taking  a  leading  part  in  the  meetings  and 
teas  held  on  alternate  Saturday  afternoons. 

Mrs.  Ada  Mary  Hurst  Moeller,  at  the 

age  of  86.  Although  she  worked  lor  various 
causes  in  Norwood,  where  she  was  a  familiar 
figure,  Mrs.  Moeller  was  best  known  for  her 
work  among  the  blind.  She  taught  them 
Braille,  and  every  week  wrote  letters  to  blind 
children. 

Harriet  Maria  Barclay,  Bermondsey’s 
“  Silver  Lady,”  at  the  age  of  94.  For  sixty 
years  she  had  lived  among  the  poor  of  Ber¬ 
mondsey,  devoting  her  life  to  mission  and 
relief  work.  Several  years  ago  an  incurable 
disease  affected  her  eyes  and  she  gradually 
became  blind,  but  she  never  deserted  her 
work,  and,  led  by  helpers,  renewed  her  efforts 
for  the  poor  she  now  could  not  see.  The 
Charlesworth  Memorial  Hall  in  Paradise 
Street,  Rotherhithe,  which  she  built  herself, 
was  the  focal  point  of  her  mission  work,  and 
here  she  not  only  afforded  shelter  to  the  un¬ 
employed  but  also  gave  them  meals. 

William  Alfred  Poyner,  who,  as  “  Blind 
Tom,”  was  a  well-known  figure  in  Leeds  and 
Whitby,  aged  67.  For  thirty-six  years  he 
had  been  seen,  with  one  of  the  seven  dogs 
that  in  turn  were  his  companion  and  guardian 
of  his  collecting  box,  outside  Leeds  Town 
Hall  or  at  “  Khyber  Pass,”  Whitby,  knitting 
socks,  scarves  and  jumpers  for  his  customers 
in  many  parts  of  the  Riding. 

Marguerite  Audoux,  at  the  age  of  74. 
Mile.  Audoux  was  a  French  peasant  girl  who 
began  her  life  in  a  orphanage  and  who  34 
years  ago  took  Paris  by  storm  with  the  auto¬ 
biographical  story,  “  Marie  Claire,”  which 
was  awarded  the  Prix  Femina.  She  had 
been  partially  blind  and  living  in  poverty 
for  some  time  before  her  death. 
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BLINDNESS 
IN  LITERATURE. 

By  ALBERT  HODGSON. 

ECENTLY  I  was  talking  to  a  blind 
pal  who,  though  not  a  St.  Dunstaner, 
is  a  stout  apostle  of  St.  Dunstan’s 
doctrine.  I  happened  to  say  that 
Stevenson  had  given  us  a  pair  of  perfect 
blind  villains — the  old  pirate  Pew,  and  the 
footpad-catechist  Duncan  Mackeigh,  who 
boasted  that  he  could  shoot  by  the  ear  at  a 
hundred  yards.  My  friend  said  that  R.  L.  S. 
was  right.  If  a  “  dim  ”  chose  to  be  a 
scoundrel,  there  was  no  reason  why  he  should 
not  be  as  complete  and  efficient  a  scoundrel 
as  anybody  else. 

I  understand  that  the  late  Edgar  Wallace 
has  elaborated  this  truth  in  “  The  Dark 
Eyes  of  London,”  but  not  having  read  that 
book,  I  cannot  comment  on  it.  Stagg,  in 
“  Barnaby  Rudge,”  is  no  better  than  he 
should  be,  but  he  plays  no  great  part  in  the 
story.  He  sticks  in  my  mind  chiefly  through 
his  dictum,  “  It’s  the  cant  of  you  (sighted) 
people  to  think  all  the  blind  are  good.” 
Cant  or  no,  most  of  the  blind  in  literature 
are  good.  Helplessness  and  resignation  are 
the  keynotes  of  most  of  them.  The  resig¬ 
nation  was  perhaps  a  false  picture  if  it  were 
to  be  assumed  either  that  a  blind  person  had 
it  naturally,  or  was  granted  it  supernaturally 
immediately  on  the  loss  of  sight.  One  born 
blind  might  grow  up  with  it  ;  but  surely  to 
the  one  who  had  seen,  it  could  come  only 
after  many  a  hard  battle.  Such  a  battle  is 
seen  in  Amyas  Leigh — a  battle  in  which  he 
cast  out  more  devils  than  that  of  despair. 
The  helplessness  was  inevitable  in  portraits 
drawn  in  the  days  when  there  was  little 
training  for  the  blind.  They  were  Dr.  Manettes 
in  an  invisible  Bastille  ;  they  might  learn 
a  simple  handicraft,  but  they  were  a  race 
apart.  A  few,  like  the  historian  Prescott, 
could  break  prison  ;  but  like  him,  they  were 
mostly  men  of  wealth  who  could  command 
services.  Until  well  into  last  century  they 
had  no  books  of  their  own.  And  as  the 
actual  blind  were,  so  it  was  natural  their 
fictional  prototypes  should  be.  Allowing 
for  these  limitations,  some  of  the  portraits 
were  very  tender  and  beautiful,  if  a  little 
sentimental — blind  Muriel  in  “  John  Hali¬ 
fax,”  and  Bertha  Plummer  in  ”  The  Cricket 


on  the  Hearth.”  Since  pity  was  then  almost 
the  only  emotion  that  could  be  exploited  on 
behalf  of  the  blind,  it  was  better  that  they 
should  be  pitied  than  ignored. 

But  even  in  those  far-off  days  the  sighted 
were  groping  into  the  country  of  the  blind 
and  finding  out  what  its  inhabitants  could 
do.  So  we  have  Nydia  acting  as  a  guide 
through  the  confused  darkness  of  perishing 
Pompeii,  and  Wandering  Willie,  whose  skill 
as  a  messenger  was  aided  by  his  fiddle  and 
who,  incidentally,  could  spin  a  good  yarn. 

If  Stevenson  gave  us  a  capital  couple  of 
blind  villains,  his  compatriot,  Ian  Hay,  has 
given  us  a  blind  man  who  could  foil  a  villain. 
His  “  poor  gentleman  ”  is  a  fine  specimen  of 
the  St.  Dunstan’s  type,  and  the  only  portrait 
of  that  type,  as  far  as  I  know,  in  fiction. 
True,  he  does  not  have  to  earn  a  living  ;  but 
he  has  thoroughly  learned  how  to  live. 


Home. 

National  Deaf-Blind  Helpers’  League,  1935-36. 

The  chief  event  of  the  year  under  review 
was,  of  course,  the  opening  of  the  Holiday 
Home  at  Hoylake.  In  this  the  League  has 
achieved  one  of  its  aims,  but  many  deaf-blind 
people  live  too  far  away  from  Hoylake  ever 
to  be  able  to  spend  their  holidays  there,  so 
that  the  League  still  has  as  one  of  its  objects 
the  establishment  of  other  Homes  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  In  running  the  Home 
at  Hoylake  it  is  expected  that,  on  account 
of  the  necessarily  higher  overhead  expenses 
as  compared  with  those  in  an  ordinary  Home 
for  the  Blind,  there  will  be  an  annual  deficit 
of  £100  to  be  met.  Other  points  to  be  noted 
are  that  the”  Moon  Rainbow”  has  been  added 
to  both  in  size  and  number  of  copies,  and  that 
it  is  hoped  that  contributions  to  the  Memorial 
Fund  opened  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Charles 
Stuart  will  be  sufficient  to  make  possible 
the  annual  presentation  01  one  Braille  Watch 
suitably  engraved  to  a  member  who  otherwise 
would  not  have  one. 

Pearson’s  Fresh  Air  Fund,  1936. 

The  London  children  who  went  for  a  day’s 
treat  mostly  journeyed  to  Loughton  in  Epping 
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Forest  (17,763),  and  to  Bushy  Park  adjoining 
Hampton  Court  (9,120),  while  those  who  had 
a  fortnight’s  holiday  spent  the  time  at 
Bognor  Regis,  or  at  Herne  Bay,  Hove,  New¬ 
bury,  Sandon,  Folkestone,  Southend,  and 
Windsor.  Similar  outings  and  holidays  were 
arranged  from  forty  other  centres  in  different 
parts  of  the  country.  From  London, 
Founder’s  Day  outing  at  Loughton  had  to  be 
cancelled  on  account  ol  the  weather  for  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  the  Fund,  to  the 
disappointment  ot  800  children. 

Royal  Sheffield  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
1935-36. 

This  Report,  which  makes  interesting 
reading  and  includes  some  well-reproduced 
photographs,  mentions  a  number  of  new 
developments  in  the  work  of  the  Institution. 
Two  of  the  more  important  were  the  opening 
of  the  Cairn  Home  for  Blind  Men  at  Cross¬ 
pool  and  of  the  new  extensions  to  the  School, 
consisting  of  a  new  Domestic  Science  room, 
Handicraft  rooms,  and  Gymnasium.  Other 
developments  included  the  appointment  of  a 
non-resident  Mistress  of  Physical  Training 
and  of  a  part-time  Domestic  Science  Teacher, 
extensive  improvements  and  redecorations 
at  Overend  Cottages,  Crosspool  (homes  for 
blind  woman  and  married  couples),  the  for¬ 
mation  of  a  Chess  League,  the  organisation 
of  a  Mouth  Organ  Band  which  on  two 
occasions  played  at  functions  outside  the 
school,  and  the  purchase  of  a  new  H.M.V. 
Radio  Set  and  electric  H.M.V.  Gramophone 
for  recreational  and  educational  purposes. 
The  Institution  is  fortunate  in  having  the 
services  of  a  blind  man — a  wireless  expert — 
who  voluntarily  maintains  all  sets  given  out. 

Royal  School  for  the  Indigent  Blind,  Leather- 
head,  1935-36. 

This  Report  unfortunately  has  to  record 
that  the  year’s  work  has  been  seriously 
hindered  by  decreased  financial  resources, 
and  we  note  that  there  are  many  vacancies 
for  trainees.  The  view  is  expressed  that 
there  is  a  tendency  for  the  blind  to  prefer 
to  remain  at  home  without  training,  which 
is  to  be  very  much  regretted.  On  the 
brighter  side,  it  is  satisfactory  that  the  sales 
at  the  Blind  Employment  Factory  have  been 
increased  by  -£1,181. 

Imperial. 

Schools  for  the  Blind,  Palamcottah. 

The  Report  for  1935-36  shows  that  there 


are  now  134  children  on  the  roll,  58  in  the 
primary  part  of  the  school,  and  73  on  the 
industrial  side. 

During  the  year,  the  Principal,  Mr. 
Speight,  visited  England,  and  took  the 
opportunity  of  strengthening  his  contacts 
here.  Negotiations  with  the  National 
Institute  took  place  and  it  is  hoped  that 
help  can  be  given  by  the  Institute  in  the 
important  matter  of  book  production. 
Another  outcome  of  the  Principal’s  visit  was 
the  appointment  of  a  retired  Indian  civil 
servant  as  representative  of  the  schools 
in  this  country,  and  yet  another,  the  talk 
given  on  the  wireless  by  Mr.  Speight, 
descriptive  of  the  work  at  Palamcottah. 
That  talk  (which  was  reprinted  in  The 
New  Beacon)  throws  an  interesting  light 
on  broadcasting,  for  though  no  appeal  for 
funds  was  made,  over  £60  was  contributed, 
principally  in  quite  small  sums,  by  those  who 
listened. 

ANNOIMMNTS 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  1. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

BRAILLE  MUSIC. 

The  prices  are  net,  representing  a  fraction  less  than 
one-quarter  of  the  actual  cost  of  production,  and  are 
applicable  to  customers  throughout  the  world. 

s.  d. 

Selected  Chorus  from  Oratorio  : 

15,013  Haydn.  The  Marv'llous  Work  {Sop¬ 
rano  Solo  and  Chorus  from  “  The 
Creation  ”),  V.S.  . .  . .  ..04 

Organ  : 

14,310  Schumann.  Study  in  B  minor,  Op.  56, 

No.  5  (arr.  by  H.  G.  Ley)  .  .  .  .  04 

14,320  Schumann.  Sketch  No.  2  in  C,  Op.  58 

(arr.  by  H.  G.  Ley)  .  .  .  .  ..04 

Piano  : 

15,011  Bizet.  La  Poupee  (Berceuse),  from 

“  Jeux  d’Enfants,”  Op.  22,  No.  1  . .  04 

15,012  Bizet.  La  Toupie  (Impromptu),  from 

“  Jeux  d’Enfants,”  Op.  22,  No.  2  . .  o  4 
14,319  Chopin.  Funeral  March  in  C  minor, 

Op.  72,  No.  2..  ..  ..  ..  04 

15,017  Dunhill,  T.  F.  Scenes  from  a  Puppet- 

Play  {Suite  of  Six  Pieces)  .  .  ..05 

14,324  Moy,  Edgar.  Five  Sea  Sketches  .  .  05 

14,312  Mozart.  Sonata  in  F,  K.  533  and  494  1  4 

14,323  Mozart.  15  Waltzes  ..  ..  ..  on 

15,018  Samuel,  H.  Sketches  by  Sol  {Six 

Simple  Pieces) .  .  .  .  .  .  ..05 

Dances  : 

15,061  Evans,  T.  Good  Evening  !  Pretty 

Lady!  Song  Fox-Trot  ..  ..  04 

15,040  Friend,  C.,  and  Franklin,  D.  When 
My  Dream  Boat  Comes  Home,  Song 
Fox-Trot  ..  ..  ..04 

15,021  Mayhew,  B.  It’s  a  Sin  to  Tell  a  Lie, 

Song-Waltz  ..  ..  ..  ..04 
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15,022  Robin,  L.,  and  Rainger,  R.  A  Rendez-  s.  d. 

vous  with  a  Dream,  Song  Fox-Trot.  .  o  4 

Piano-Accordion  : 

15,015  Thurban,  T.  W.  (arr.  by).  Cavalcade 

of  Martial  Songs  .  .  , .  ..07 

Songs  : 

15,016  Brahms.  Botschaft  (The  Message), 

G  minor  :  D — F1  . .  .  .  .  .  04 

14,30s  Dvorak.  My  Song  Resounds  (from 
“Gipsy  Melodies”),  D  minor: 

Aj — D1  . .  . .  .  .  ..04 

15,020  Gibbs,  Armstrong.  In  Youth  is  Plea¬ 
sure,  G  Bx — E1  . .  . .  ..04 

15,014  Handel.  Come,  Beauteous  Queen 
( Tenor  Air  from  “Esther”),  F: 

E — G1  . .  . .  . .  . .  ..04 

15,019  Ireland,  J.  Great  Things,  C  :  C — E1..  o  5 

14.325  Leslie-Smith,  K.  Canterbury  Fair,  E 

flat :  Bt — F1  . .  . .  . .  ..04 

14.326  Peel,  Graham.  Flow  Down,  Cold 

Rivulet,  D  :  Bx — E1  . .  .  .  ..04 

14.321  Somervell,  Arthur  (arr.  by).  The 

Little  Red  Fox,  E  flat  :  Bx — E1  . .  04 

14.322  Wilson,  H.  Lane  (arr.  by).  The 

Tinker’s  Song,  D  flat  :  D — E1  .  .  04 

Two-Part  Song  : 

14,3x4  Farjeon,  H.  A  Medley  of  Perfume 

( Female  Voices)  . .  . .  ..04 

Theory  : 

14,406  Kitson,  C.  H.  Counterpoint  for  Begin¬ 
ners  [S.E.B.) . 42 


BRAILLE  BOOKS. 

The  prices  represent  actual  cost  of  production  and 
are  those  charged  to  all  foreign  customers.  The  price 
charged  to  the  blind  resident  in  any  part  of  the  British 
Empire  and  to  British  institutions  for  the  blind  is 
one-third  of  the  quoted  price. 

Per  Vol. 


Biography  and  Autobiography— Biography  : 

13,858-13,859  Country  Men,  by  John  Moore. 

S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Paper  Covers,  2  Vols.  F.  109 

Dictionaries — French  : 

13,873  Le  Petit  Vocabulaire,  by  Albert  A. 

Meras.  S.E.B.  Intermediate  size, 
Interpointed,  Stiff  Covers.  B.$ 7  .  . 

Dictionaries — German  : 

13,954  Ein  Wortschatz,  by  Albert  A-.  Meras 

and  Maud  Miller.  S.E.B.  Inter¬ 
mediate  size,  Interpointed,  Stiff 
Covers.  B.  61 

Educational — English  : 

Guide  Word  Books  for  Spelling  and  Composition, 
The.  S.E.B.  Words  in  Uncontrac¬ 
ted  Braille,  Explanatory  Notes  in 
Contracted  Braille.  Intermediate 

size,  Interpointed,  Stiff  Covers. 

*13.850  Book  1.  B.  24  .. 

13.851  Book  2.  B. 22  .. 

13.852  Book  3.  B. 31  .. 

13.853  Book  4.  B.41 

Essays  and  Belles  Lettres  : 

14,025-14,027- — Experience,  by  Desmond  Mac- 
Carthy.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter¬ 
pointed,  Cloth  Boards.  3  Vols. 
G. 206  . . 

Fiction  : 

13,955-13,960  Innocents  Abroad,  The,  by 
Mark  Twain.  S.E.B.  Intermediate 
size,  Interpointed,  Cloth  Boards. 
6  Vols.  G.  526.  ( Reprinted  from 

American  Plates  for  sale  only  in  the 


s.  d. 

5  6 

6  o 

6  6 

3  o 

2  9 

3  9 

4  6 

8  6 


Per  Vol. 
s.  d. 

British  Empire,  no  discount.  The 
complete  hook  only  will  he  sold)  . .  19  9 

13,844-13,847  Life’s  Handicap,  by  Rudyard 
Kipling.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter¬ 
pointed,  Paper  Covers.  4  Vols. 

F. 254  .  6  3 

13,869-13,871  Splendid  Folly,  The,  by 
Margaret  Pedlar.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers.  3  Vols. 

F.  195 . 6  6 

Foreign  Languages — French  : 

15,008  French  for  Older  Pupils,  Term  II, 

Spring,  1937.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 

Interpointed,  Pamphlet.  E.  12  .  .  1  3 

I5.009  German  for  Older  Pupils,  Term  II, 

Spring,  1937.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 

Interpointed,  Pamphlet.  E.  11  .  .  1  o 

History  : 

13,743-13,745  True  Adventures  of  the  Secret 
Service,  by  Major  Russell.  S.E.B. 

Large  size,  Interpointed,  Paper  Covers. 

3  Vols.  F.  186  ..  ..  ..63 

Literary  Criticism  : 

14,017  Introduction  and  Notes  to  Shakespeare’s 
Tragedy  of  Macbeth,  An,  by  Sir 
Edmund  K.  Chambers.  S.E.B. 

Large  size,  Interpointed,  Cloth  Boards. 

G. 10S  . .  . .  . .  . .  ..99 

13,840-13,843  Oliver  Goldsmith,  by  Stephen 

Gwynn.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter¬ 
pointed,  Paper  Covers.  4  Vols.  F. 234  5  9 

13,988-13,989  Shakespeare  as  a  Dramatist,  by 
Sir  John  Squire.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Cloth  Boards.  2  Vols. 

G.  137  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  8  6 

13,830-13,833  Studies  in  Literature,  Second 
Series,  by  Sir  Arthur  Quiller-Couch. 

S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 

Paper  Covers,  4  Vols.  F.210  .  .  5  3 

Miscellaneous  : 

15,010  Wool  Rug  Making.  A  Knitted  Cot 
Cover.  Reprinted  from  “  Progress,” 
February,  1937.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Pamphlet.  E. 2.  . .  03 

15,091  Knitting  and  Crochet  Patterns.  Re¬ 
printed  from  “  Progress,”  July — ■ 
December,  1936.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Pamphlet.  E.  18.  ..  1  9 

Scientific  : 

13,849  Mendelism  and  Evolution,  by  E.  B. 

Ford.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter¬ 
pointed,  Cloth  Boards.  G. 95.  Pub¬ 
lished  with  the  assistance  of  the  “  Em¬ 
bossed  Scientific  Books  Fund  ”  .  .  99 

Correction  : 

New  Every  Morning.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 

Cloth  Boards.  G. 92.  should  be  : — 
Intermediate  size,  Stiff  Covers.  B. 92. 

MOON  BOOKS. 

The  prices  are  net.  Those  charged  to  British 
customers  throughout  the  Empire  represent  only  a 
fraction  of  the  actual  cost  of  production.  Per  Vol. 

s.  d. 

3,933-9  Tales  of  Detection,  by  D.  Sayers, 

7  Vols.  {Limited  Edition)  . .  ..56 

( British  Customers)  .  .  . .  ..26 

3,572  Great  Books  Re-told  as  Short  Stories, 
by  Anthony  Praga,  containing  six 
tales,  Vol.  4  .  .  .  .  . .  ..26 

Paul  :  the  Christian,  by  the  Author  of 

“  By  an  Unknown  Disciple.”  Vol.  656 
{British  Customers)  ..  ..  ..26 
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New  Every  Morning — The  Prayer  Book 
of  the  Daily  Broadcast  Service 

(Gift  Copies  only  ) 

ADDITIONS  TO  LIBRARIES. 

STUDENTS’  LIBRARY. 

Vols. 

Economics  : 

Stamp,  Sir  J.  Motive  and  Method  in  a 
Christian  Order  . .  .  .  . .  . .  .  .  3 

English  Literature  : 

Grattan,  J.  H.  G.,  and  Gurney,  P.  Our  Living 
Language  . .  .  .  .  .  •  •  •  •  4 

History  : 

Jerrold,  D.  England  ..  ..  ..  ..  4 

Marriott,  Sir  J.  E.  R.  Modern  England, 
1885-1932  . .  . .  . .  •  -  .  •  8 

Moss,  H.  St.  L.  B.  Birth  of  the  Middle  Ages  .  .  5 

Vickers,  K.  H.  England  in  the  Later  Middle 
Ages  . .  . .  .  .  .  .  •  •  •  •  9 

Miscellaneous  : 

Brooke,  Rupert.  Letters  from  America  . .  3 

Poetry  and  Drama  : 

Eliot,  T.  S.  Collected  Poems  .  .  .  .  . .  2 

Philosophy  : 

Roth,  L.  Spinoza,  Descartes  and  Maimonides.  .  2 

Theology  and  Religions  : 

Alexander,  A.  B.  D.  Christianity  and  Ethics..  4 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
35,  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  1. 


ADDITIONS 


Fiction  :  Vols- 

Baldwin,  Faith.  Puritan  Strain .  .  .  .  .  .  4 

Behrend,  A.  House  of  the  Spaniard  . .  .  .  4 

Blaker,  R.  Oh,  the  Brave  Music  . .  .  .  5 

Boileau,  Ethel.  Hippy  Buchan . .  .  .  .  .  4 

Burroughs,  E.  R.  Tarzan  Triumphant .  .  ..  4 

Casalis,  Jeanne  de.  Mrs.  Feather’s  Diary  ..  2 
Christie,  Agatha.  A.  B.  C.  Murders  .  .  .  .  3 

Cullum,  R.  Purchase  Price  . .  .  .  • .  5 

Gretton,  M.  S.  Rue  and  Rosemary  .  .  .  .  2 

Hammett,  D.  The  Thin  Man  .  .  .  .  . .  3 

Hilton,  J.  Knight  Without  Armour  ..  ..  5 

Jameson,  Storm.  None  Turn  Back  .  .  .  .  4 

Johnston,  Priscilla.  Burnt  Mallow  ..  ..  5 

Low,  D.  M.  This  Sweet  Work  . .  . .  .  .  4 

Phillpotts,  E.  Close  Call . 4 

Seltzer,  C.  A.  Silverspurs  .  .  . .  .  .  3 

Speaight,  R.  Angel  in  the  Mist  .  .  .  .  5 

Vare,  D.  Maker  of  Heavenly  Trousers .  .  ..  4 

Walpole,  H.  Inquisitor  .  .  .  .  .  .  -  -  8 

Warby,  Marjorie.  The  Village  of  Flowers  . .  4 

Ward,  E.  M.  Mountain  Waters .  .  ..  ..  4 

Wren,  P.  C.  Spanish  Maine  .  .  .  .  • .  5 


Miscellaneous  : 

Bibesco,  Princess  Marthe.  Lord  Thomson  of 
Cardington 

Boumphrey,  G.  M.  Story  of  the  Ship  (How  and 
Why  Series) 

Bryant,  Arthur.  Samuel  Pepys  :  Part  II. 

The  Years  of  Peril.  (E.  W.  Austin  Memorial) 
Cannell,  J.  C.  In  Town  To-Night 
Clarke,  T.  Brian 

Eisdell,  J.  W.  Back  Country,  or  the  Cheerful 
Adventures  of  a  Bush  Parson  in  the  Eighties .  . 
Fosdick,  H.  E.  Secret  of  Victorious  Living. 

(Student  Christian  Movement  Press) 

Gibbons,  J.  Tramping  Through  Ireland 
Gibbs,  P.  England  Speaks 
Graham,  Commander.  Rough  Passage 
Halliburton,  R.  Seven  League  Boots 
Hammond,  D.  Florence  Nightingale 


3 
1 

6 

4 
4 


5 
~> 

6 

3 

6 


Vols. 

Jerrold,  D.  England  .  .  . .  . .  . .  4 

Kernahan,  C.  In  Good  Company  .  .  . .  4 

Lucas,  E.  V.  Old  Contemporaries  . .  .  .  2 

Mander,  A.  E.  Psychology  for  Every  Man  .  .  2 

Murry,  J.  Middleton  (Editor).  Letters  of 
Katharine  Mansfield  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  10 

Nichols,  Beverley.  The  Fool  Hath  Said  . .  4 

Pinnow,  H.  (Translator,  M.  R.  Brailsford). 
History  of  Germany.  (Everyman’s  Library). 

(E.  W.  Austin  Memorial)  , .  .  .  . .  8 

St.  Austin,  Mother.  Fifty-Six  Years  a 
Missionary  in  China  .  .  .  .  . .  . .  3 

Ponder,  S.  E.  G.  In  Asia’s  Arms  . .  .  .  3 

Smythe,  E.  S.  Over  Tyrolese  Hills  .  .  .  .  4 

Wells,  C.  Sixty  Years  in  the  Malay  Jungle  . .  3 

Wilson,  Sir  A.  Walks  and  Talks  .  .  .  .  4 

Woodrooffe,  T.  Naval  Odyssey.  .  ..  ..  4 

Juvenile  : 

Hadath,  G.  The  New  School  at  Shropp  . .  3 

Thirkell,  Angela.  Grateful  Sparrow  and  Other 
Tales  .  .  . .  .  .  . .  . .  . .  1 

Williamson,  T.  North  after  Seals  .  .  .  .  4 

Grade  I  : 

Birmingham,  G.  The  Kidnappers  . .  . .  1 

Christie,  Agatha.  The  Thirteen  Problems  .  .  4 

Oxenham,  J.  Christ  and  the  Third  Wise  Man. .  3 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

NORTHERN  BRANCH. 

5,  St.  John  Street,  Manchester  3. 

BRAILLE  READING  COMPETITION. 

The  Annual  Braille  Reading  Competition  will  be 
held  in  Manchester  on  Saturday,  March  20th,  1937. 

Unseen  passages  will  be  read  and  prizes  will  be 
awarded  in  each  Class,  but  should  the  entries  in  any 
Class  be  very  limited,  prizes  will  only  be  awarded 
if  merited. 

This  year  a  Cup,  the  gift  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Northern  Branch,  Mr.  Mouat  Jones,  will  be  awarded 
in  a  special  Class  for  which  Competitors  in  Class  I 
and  previous  winners  in  this  Class  will  be  eligible. 
Competitors  will  be  divided  in  the  following  Classes  : — 

Adults. 


Class  I. 
Class  II. 
Juniors. 
Class  III. 
Class  IV. 
Class  V. 


Competitors  for  the  Cup. 
Advanced  Readers. 

Other  Readers. 

Readers  of  16-20  years  of  age. 
„  12-16 

,,  under  12 


Competitors  in  Class  V  may  read  contracted  or 


uncontracted  Braille. 

Intending  competitors  should  send  in  their  names, 
stating  in  which  Class  they  wish  to  enter,  to  the  Branch 
Secretary,  National  Library  for  the  Blind,  Northern 
Branch,  5,  St.  John  Street,  Manchester  3,  before 
Monday,  March  15th,  1937. 


THE  FAWCETT  MEMORIAL  (BLIND) 
SCHOLARSHIP. 

Trustees  :  THE  WORSHIPFUL  COMPANY  OF  CLOTH- 

WORKERS. 

The  Fourteenth  Election  to  this  Scholarship  will  take 
place  on  7th  April,  1937- 

Applications  for  particulars  and  entry  forms  should 
be  sent  to  reach  the  Trustees  not  later  than  Thursday, 
17th  February. 

The  Scholarship,  which  is  of  the  annual  value  of  £5°. 
will  be  awarded  to  : 

“  a  deserving  blind  person  or  a  person  so  far 
deprived  of  sight  as  to  need  to  use  his  or  her  fingers 
for  reading,” 
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providing  that  his  or  her  work  is  adjudged  to  be  of 
Scholarship  standard,  and  will  be  tenable  for  a  maxi¬ 
mum  period  of  four  years  at  any  of  the  Universities 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  including  Women’s  Colleges 
at  such  Universities. 

Candidates  are  required  to  be  between  the  ages  of 
17  and  23  at  the  time  of  the  election. 

Qualified  and  eligible  candidates  will  be  required 
to  attend  for  examination  at  Clothworkers’  Hall,  of 
which  due  notice  will  be  given  to  them. 

Further  particulars  and  entry  forms  can  be  obtained 
from  : — 

The  Clerk  to  the  Clothworkers’  Company, 
Clothworkers’  Hall, 

41,  Mincing  Lane, 

London,  E.C.  3. 

20 th  January,  1937. 


VACANCIES,  31st  JANUARY,  1937. 

N.I.B.  HOMES. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Hove  . .  . .  — 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington  — 

8,  Oval  Road,  London.  Hostel  for  Blind 

Women  .  .  . .  .  .  . .  .  .  — 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  East 

Grinstead  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  8 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leamington  4 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport  n 

LONDON  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND  HOMES. 

Home  for  Blind  Men,  93,  Grove  Lane, 

Camberwell,  S.E.  5  . .  . .  .  .  — 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Cooper  Lodge, 

240,  Southlands  Road,  Bickley,  Kent  .  .  3 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

Advertising  Rates:  is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  3s.) 


A  qualified  Home  Teacher  of  the  Blind  undertakes 
to  coach  in  Braille  and  Professional  Knowledge 
candidates  preparing  for  the  1937  examination  of  the 
College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind. 

The  chance  of  private  lessons  or  correspondence 
course  may  be  welcomed  by  those  who  live  too  far  from 
a  school  or  institution  to  attend  for  instruction,  and 
those  interested  can  obtain  particulars  by  writing  to 
Mr.  H.  Vickerstaff,  c/o  Birmingham  Royal  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  Carpenter  Road,  Birmingham,  15. 


Boston  and  Holland  Blind  Society  require  a  sighted 
Secretary-Superintendent  Home  Teacher.  Applica¬ 
tions  stating  age,  qualifications  and  experience, 
together  with  copies  of  two  recent  testimonials,  should 
be  forwarded  not  later  than  February  23rd,  to  Secretary, 
25,  Pen  Street,  Boston,  Lines. 


HUDDERSFIELD  AND  DISTRICT  BLIND  SOCIETY. 

Appointment  of  Home  Visitor  and  Teacher. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  post  of  Certificated 
Sighted  Home  Visitor  and  Teacher  (female)  at  a  salary 
of  £156  per  annum,  the  appointment  to  be  determinable 
on  either  side  by  one  calendar  month’s  notice. 

Applications ,  stating  age ,  qualifications  and  experience, 
together  with  copies  of  not  more  than  three  recent 
testimonials  and  endorsed  “  Home  Visitor,”  should  be 
sent  to  the  undersigned  not  later  than  27th  February, 
T937- 

Stanley  Swallow, 

Hon.  Secretary. 

32,  Rumsden  Street, 

Huddersfield. 


LANCASHIRE  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

Appointment  of  Home  Teacher  for  the  Blind. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  appointment  of 
sighted  female  Home  Teacher  for  the  Blind  (under 
40  years  of  age  and  not  married),  to  visit  the  blind 
persons  in  the  Administrative  County  Area  adjacent 
to  Liverpool  and  Southport. 

The  salary  will  be  £130  per  annum  if  uncertificated 
and  £156  per  annum  if  certificated  ;  together  with 
travelling  expenses  in  accordance  with  the  County 
Council  scale. 

The  successful  applicant  will  be  required  to  reside 
in  or  near  Liverpool  ;  pass  a  medical  examination 
and  to  contribute  five  per  cent,  of  her  salary  to  the 
Superannuation  Fund  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  Local  Government  and  Other  Officers’  Super¬ 
annuation  Act,  1922. 

The  appointment  will  be  subject  to  three  months’ 
notice  by  either  side. 

Applications,  stating  age  and  experience,  where 
now  employed,  and  if  in  possession  of  the  Home 
Teachers’  Certificate,  accompanied  by  copies  of  not 
more  than  three  recent  testimonials,  must  be  forwarded 
so  as  to  be  received  by  the  County  Medical  Officer  of 
Health,  County  Offices,  Preston,  not  later  than 
Saturday,  the  27th  February,  1937. 

George  Etherton, 
Clerk  of  the  County  Council. 

County  Offices, 

Preston. 


SUNDERLAND  AND  DURHAM  COUNTY 
INCORPORATED  ROYAL  INSTITUTION  FOR 
THE  BLIND. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  position  of  Female 
Home  Teacher.  Candidates  must  be  fully  sighted, 
hold  the  Certificate  of  the  College  of  Teachers,  and 
must  be  prepared  to  reside  in  the  County  of  Durham. 
Salary  payable  is  £156  per  annum. 

Applications  stating  age,  qualifications  and  ex¬ 
perience,  accompanied  by  three  copies  of  recent 
testimonials,  to  be  forwarded  to  the  undersigned  not 
later  than  the  27th  February,  1937. 

HUGH  C.  MILLER, 

Secretary  and  Manager. 

12,  Borough  Road, 

Sunderland. 

( Canvassing  of  Hie  Committee  is  forbidden.) 


CHOOSING  A  CAREER. 

A  knowledge  of  the  abilities  and  temperaments  of 
young  people  may  be  of  great  assistance  to  them  in 
their  task  of  choosing  careers  of  usefulness  and 
happiness. 

The  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology  has 

had  considerable  experience  in  the  psychological  exami¬ 
nation  of  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  and  has  collected 
important  data  on  the  requirements  of  many 
occupations.  With  this  information  at  its  disposal  it 
is  well  qualified  to  give  advice  concerning  the  careers 
in  which  a  young  person’s  aptitudes  are  likely  to  find 
their  fullest  scope. 

Write  to  the  Secretary, 

N.I.I.P., 

Aldwych  House, 

London,  W.C.  2, 

or  Telephone  Holborn  2277. 
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BLIND  MAN’S  HOLIDAY. 


Being  an  Account  of  a  Fishing  Holiday  in  Connemara. 


By  DAPHNE  MUIR. 


THE  term  “  Blind  man’s  holiday  ”  is  one  usually  given  to  the  idle  sitting  with 
folded  hands  in  the  pleasant  dusk,  between  the  end  of  the  real  light  and  the 
turning  on  of  artificial.  A  dim,  vaguely  pleasant  period  between  activity  and 
activity.  But  few  really  blind  men,  or  women  either,  regard  their  holidays 
as  either  specially  pleasant  or  peculiarly  inactive.  Holidays  to  the  blind 
are  frequently  times  of  protracted  torment,  taken  because  there  is  no  help 
for  it.  The  family  must  have  its  holiday,  and  the  blind  member  of  it  must 
go  with  the  rest.  The  doctor  insists  on  a  change.  The  irritability  so  often 
induced  by  blindness  must  have  the  outlet  of  change  of  irritation.  These  are  very  often  the 
reason  for  the  blind  man’s  holiday,  and  the  results  are  not  always  beneficial  to  the  nerves,  though 
they  may  be  so  to  the  general  system. 

In  his  home  the  blind  man  has  his  place.  He  may  be  the  severe  head  of  the  family  or  the 
pampered  child  or  the  burdensome  poor  relation  or  the  aged  and  considered  grandparent.  But 
whatever  he  is  he  has  a  very  definitely  circumscribed  place  of  his  own.  In  that  place  he  keeps 
his  more  intimate  possessions  where  he  can  lay  his  hand  on  them  without  asking  the  assistance 
of  anyone.  His  furniture,  chair,  table,  bed,  footstool,  typewriter,  and  all  the  rest,  are  placed 
in  definite  positions,  and  no  one  has  the  audacity  to  move  them,  to  occupy  them  or  to  use  them 
without  replacing  them  in  their  exact  positions.  If  he  is  lucky  the  blind  man  can  telephone  to 
his  friends  without  the  help  of  anyone,  he  can  write  his  private  letters,  he  can  if  he  has  other 
blind  friends,  read  the  letters  they  write  to  him  in  Braille.  He  has  in  fact  a  certain  independence. 
In  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  thousand  this  small  and  curtailed  independence 
of  his  is  the  dearest  thing  on  earth.  Well,  August  comes.  The  children  come  home  from 
school.  People  start  talking  about  trains  or  routes  that  will  suit  the  car.  Hotels,  farmhouses, 
scenery,  expense.  These  terms  creep  more  and  more  into  the  conversation  from  early  in  the 
year,  till  in  August  there  is  hardly  any  other  subject  mentioned.  The  blind  man,  at  times 
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elated  as  are  all  men  at  the  thought  of 
change,  at  times  depressed  as  are  all  men  at 
the  thought  of  a  break  in  their  regular 
routine,  finds  that  as  in  the  others  the 
elation  gets  the  upper  hand,  in  his  case  the 
depression  becomes  more  intense. 

At  last  the  day  arrives,  and  the  holiday 
begins.  Being  England,  the  chances  are 
pretty  even  that  it  is  raining.  Here  the 
blind  man  scores,  for  his  spirits  are  not 
damped  by  grey  skies  and  driving  rain. 
The  best  place  in  the  train,  bus  or  car  is 
cheerfully  given  to  the  blind  man  without 
question.  He  scores  again.  Someone  else 
does  the  packing,  the  loading,  the  stowing. 
Score  number  three  for  the  blind  man, 
unless  he  is  one  of  those  people  who  can’t 
be  happy  unless  they  are  at  the  helm.  In 
that  case  he  has  probably  got  his  fury  under 
control  years  before  the  holiday  in  question. 

It  is  at  this  point  that  the  blind  man, 
having  scored  three,  ceases  once  and  for  all 
to  score.  He  may  pretend  to  enjoy  the  drive, 
or  the  train  journey,  and  he  may  pretend 
delight  at  the  descriptions  of  scenery  given 
him  by  his  family  as  they  go  along.  He 
may  appreciate  with  them  the  comfort  of 
his  lodgings,  and  the  courtesy  of  the  land¬ 
lady  and  his  fellow  guests,  and  the  bathing 
and  sunbathing  may  certainly  give  him  a 
high  level  of  pleasure.  But  he  does  not  and 
cannot  and  never  will  enjoy  anything  one 
half  so  much  as  if  he  could  see  it,  and  always 
he  has  the  discomfort  of  being  less  inde¬ 
pendent  than  he  is  at  home.  He  misses  the 
comfort  of  things  being  to  his  hand.  He 
misses  the  little  home  gadgets  that  inventive 
friends  have  made  from  time  to  time  for  his 
use  or  amusement.  Above  all  he  misses 
his  own  routine  that  he  has  invented  for 
himself,  without  saying  a  word  of  it  even 
to  his  nearest  and  dearest.  Ten  steps  to  the 
door,  and  a  triumph  if  one  puts  one's  hand 
on  the  knob  straight  away.  Four  paces 
to  the  wireless,  and  no  fumbling  for  the 
switch.  Pipe  about  six  inches  from  the  right 
edge  of  the  mantelpiece.  Cigarette  stub, 
fireplace  in  one  throw — judged  by  the  heat 
of  the  fire.  It’s  all  gone,  the  regular  mathe¬ 
matical  pattern  of  life  with  which  every 
sensitive  blind  man  and  woman  replaces  the 
freehand  drawing  of  ordinary  existence. 

It  doesn’t  seem  worth  while  to  learn  new 
ways  for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  or  a 
month,  just  at  first.  In  the  last  week  it 


begins  to  seem  a  little  better,  when  the  first 
edges  have  rubbed  off.  “  The  change  is 
doing  him  good,”  say  the  family.  “  He’s  so 
much  better  tempered.”  Well,  it  may  be 
the  change. 

The  general  in  life  always  seems  to  get  in 
the  way  of  the  particular,  and  here  is  a  good 
example  of  it.  I  set  out  to  write  about  a 
fishing  holiday  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  and 
all  I  have  so  far  set  down  is  a  series  of  ran¬ 
dom  observations  made  during  my  ten 
years’  blindness.  Take  them  for  what  they 
are  worth,  gentle  reader,  and  forgive  me. 
At  this  moment  you  do  not  know  how  near 
I  am  to  starting  a  consideration  of  why 
readers  are  or  are  supposed  to  be  gentle, 
but  I  shall  spare  you. 

At  the  time  of  which  I  am  now  going  to 
write  I  had  been  living  in  London  for  some 
years,  getting  blinder  and  blinder,  and  in 
consequence  fatter  and  fatter,  for  my  flat 
was  on  the  top  floor  and  I  hated  stairs.  All 
the  blind  will  bear  me  out  in  saying  that 
stairs  are  an  evil  invention,  and  things  to  be 
feared  and  hated.  But  I  am  not  going  to 
write  about  stairs. 

At  any  rate  it  became  July,  in  the  natural 
way  that  it  always  does  after  June,  and  my 
dearest  friends  were  going  with  their  family 
for  a  fishing  holiday  in  Connemara.  We 
were  discussing  this  one  afternoon,  and  I 
was  saying  that  in  my  pre-blind  days  I  had 
been  very  fond  of  fishing.  “  Then  come  with 
us,”  said  my  friends,  “  and  you  shall  fish 
as  much  as  you  like.”  “  Nonsense,”  I 
replied,  “  I  can’t  see  anything.  I  should 
fall  into  the  river,  catch  my  rod  on  every 
tree  and  in  short  be  a  complete  nuisance.” 

But  I  hoped  they  would  say,  “Rubbish.” 
And  “  Rubbish  ”  is  exactly  what  they  did  say. 

And  so  in  the  end  I  bought  a  pair  of 
waders,  a  sturdy  macintosh,  a  waterproof 
hat  and  a  fine  set  of  riding  breeches  in  which 
I  looked  enormous,  as  I  now  see  from  cinema 
photographs  of  the  holiday,  but  which  at 
the  time  I  thought  very  fine.  I  also  bought 
a  fisherman’s  veil,  for  I  had  heard  of  the 
Irish  midges.  Mere  rods,  lines,  flies,  and 
the  like  I  left  to  my  host,  which  was  a  good 
thing,  for  he  knew  all  about  Irish  fishing 
and  I  didn’t.  In  the  end  I  had  a  flybox  full 
of  battleships,  Zulus  and  bloody  butchers, 
as  well  as  many  other  artificial  little  creatures 
with  equally  picturesque  names. 

The  day  came  and  we  started.  It  was  a 
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very  good  start.  We  went  in  two  large  cars 
all  the  way  from  London  to  Clifden,  which  is 
the  most  westerly  village  in  Ireland,  with  a 
few  hours  thrown  in  in  the  Irish  boat.  A 
very  comfortable  boat  it  was  too,  only  we 
were  not  in  it  long  enough. 

In  the  two  cars,  and  on  the  two  cars,  and 
round  the  two  cars,  were  my  host  and  hostess, 
each  driving  a  car.  The  governess  and  four 
children  of  ages  varying  from  eighteen  to 
eight.  A  large  elderly  black  Labrador  dog. 
Fishing  equipment  for  everyone.  Welling¬ 
tons  for  everyone.  A  cricket  set  for  playing 
on  the  sands.  A  bumble-puppy  for  playing 
in  the  garden.  An  inner  tyre  for  playing 
in  the  sea.  Top  coats  for  everybody. 
Macintoshes  for  everybody.  A  first  night 

HOME 

Dress  Designers  Exhibition  in  aid  of  Sunshine 
Homes. — Princess  Marie  Louise  has  consented 
to  perform  the  opening  ceremony  on  Thursday, 
April  8th,  the  second  day  of  the  Exhibition  of 
British  Dress  Designers,  which  is  being  held 
at  Grosvenor  House  in  aid  of  the  Sunshine 
Homes  for  Blind  Babies. 

N.I.B.  Staff  Dinner  and  Dance. — On  February 
gth,  the  Staff  Dinner  and  Dance  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  was  held  at  the  Strand 
Corner  House,  and  143  members  of  the  staff 
and  guests  were  present.  Several  members 
of  the  Executive  Council  attended  the  function 
and  Captain  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse  was  in  the 
chair  at  the  dinner.  In  his  speech,  he  thanked 
the  staff  for  its  loyalty  and  work  during  the 
past  year.  Dance  music  was  provided  by  the 
N.I.B.  Dance  Band  and  Claude  Bampton’s 
Theatre  Orchestra,  and  dancing  continued 
until  midnight. 

Increased  Aid  to  Single  Blind  in  Gloucester.— 

A  decision  to  increase  the  financial  aid  given 
to  necessitous  single  blind  persons  living  in 
Gloucester  was  made  by  the  City  Council 
last  month. 

It  was  resolved  that  the  Council  should 
be  recommended  to  empower  the  War  Charities 
and  Blind  Persons  Acts  Committee  to  augment 
the  income  of  blind  persons  up  to  the  appropriate 
amount  under-mentioned  where  the  income, 
with  the  value  of  any  benefits  or  privileges 
enjoyed  such  as  free  board,  lodging,  and  so  on, 
did  not  reach  such  amount,  namely  :  (a)  In 

the  case  of  a  blind  single  person,  widower 
or  widow,  or  a  blind  married  man  with  wife 
and  dependent  children  under  16  years  of  age, 
up  to  20s.  a  week  ;  ( b )  in  the  case  of  a  married 


bag  for  everybody.  My  typewriter,  which 
was  a  filthy  bore  and  had  a  wonderful  time 
to  itself  in  the  Customs.  Two  guns  that 
rivalled  the  typewriter  as  being  troublesome 
in  the  Customs,  and  which  shot  about  two 
rabbits  and  a  few  rooks,  and  which  threa¬ 
tened  to  explode  each  time  they  were  fired. 
About  six  rugs.  A  precious  doll  belonging 
to  one  of  the  younger  children  which  kept 
perpetually  getting  lost  and  being  asked  for. 
Half  a  dozen  tennis  racquets  and  a  picnic 
basket.  The  main  body  of  the  luggage  had 
gone  by  train  with  the  maids,  and  included 
a  portable  lavatory  to  put  up  in  the  garden, 
as  the  house  we  had  taken  seemed  to  Eng¬ 
lish  minds  inadequate  in  its  accommodation. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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man  and  his  wife,  both  of  whom  are  blind,  up 
to  37s.  a  week  ;  (c)  in  either  of  the  before- 
mentioned  cases  where  the  circumstances  are 
exceptional,  such  higher  amount  as  might  be 
determined  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  pro¬ 
vided  the  income  as  augmented  does  not  exceed 
40s.  a  week. 

Northumberland,  Pioneer  in  Prevention. — 

Sir  Kingsley  Wood  (Minister  of  Health) ,  replying 
to  Miss  Irene  Ward  (Con.,  Wallsend),  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  February  25th,  said  that 
Northumberland  County  Council  is  the  only 
local  authority  in  the  country,  so  far  as  he 
is  aware,  to  have  made  arrangements  for  the 
prevention  of  blindness  and  the  treatment  of 
persons  suffering  from  disease  or  injury  to  the 
eyes. 

Miss  Ward  :  As  people  have  had  to  supply 
the  cost  of  spectacles  out  of  their  own  pockets, 
would  the  Minister  inquire  of  all  local  authorities 
how  far  the  provisions  of  the  Act  are  being 
complied  with  ? 

Sir  Kingsley  Wood  replied  that  if  Miss  Ward 
would  send  him  particulars  of  the  cases  she  had 
in  mind  he  would  look  into  the  matter. 

New  Augmentation  Rates  in  Staffordshire. — 

At  a  conference  of  the  Local  Authorities  of 
Dudley,  Staffordshire,  Walsall  and  Wolver¬ 
hampton,  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920, 
it  was  reported  that  recommendations  with 
regard  to  the  augmentation  of  workshop 
employees  were  approved,  these  including  the 
following  scale  of  augmentation  to  be  applied 
to  County  Homeworkers  in  the  County  Scheme 
as  from  January  1st,  1937  : — - 

Augmentation  to  be  a  flat  rate  of  17s.  6d. 
per  week  for  men  and  women  alike. 
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Family  allowances  as  follows  to  be  given 
to  married  men  ;  in  respect  of  wife,  2s.  per 
week  ;  in  respect  of  lirst  child  under  14  years 
of  age,  provided  such  child  is  receiving  full-time 
education,  is.  6d.  per  week  ;  in  respect  of  any 
other  children  under  14  years  of  age,  or  over 
14  years  of  age,  providing  such  children  are 
receiving  full-time  education,  is.  per  week. 

Hamilton  Amends  Scheme  for  Domiciliary 
Assistance. — Hamilton  Council  have  decided  to 
amend  their  scheme  for  domiciliary  assistance 
of  the  blind  in  order  that  the  income  of  necessi¬ 
tous  blind  persons  over  21  years  of  age  may  be 
increased  to  21s.  per  week.  Persons  over  18 
years  and  under  21  will  receive  20s.,  and  those 
between  16  years  and  18  years  will  get  15s. 
Similar  allowances  will  be  granted  in  cases 
where  there  is  a  blind  wife  but  a  sighted  husband. 

Walthamstow’s  Blind  Bulb  Growers. — Wal¬ 
thamstow  Social  Centre  for  the  Blind  held 
a  show  of  hyacinths  grown  in  bowls  by  the 
blind  members  of  the  Centre  early  this  month. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  blind  are  good 
gardeners,  and  it  was  with  the  idea  of  stimulating 
their  interest  in  flower-growing  that  the  Essex 
County  Association  for  the  Blind  distributed 
in  the  autumn  a  number  of  bowls  and  bulbs 
with  a  view  to  the  exhibition  and  competition 
which  has  just  taken  place. 

The  beautiful  display  of  flowers  showed 
how  much  care  had  gone  for  many  months  to 
their  growth.  The  variety  in  the  quality  of 
the  leaves  and  flowers  showed  also  how  much 
depends  on  individual  care  and  on  having  the 
right  conditions. 

The  general  standard,  however,  was  so 
high  that  four  bowls  were  selected  as  first  prize 
winners,  and  six  received  certificates  of  merit. 

After  the  distribution  of  prizes  the  weekly 
tea  party  was  held,  and  after  tea  the  Rev.  C.  E. 
Penrose  gave  a  pleasing  address,  choosing  as 
his  theme  the  love  and  workmanship  of  God’s 
fingers  in  fashioning  the  flower  from  the  hard 
root,  and  in  shaping  men’s  lives  from  labour 
and  sorrow  to  beauty  and  strength. 

The  chairman  of  the  committee  (the  Rev. 
T.  B.  Caukwell)  and  the  hon.  financial  Secretary 
(Mr.  H.  T.  Bayne)  were  also  present. 

A  Pioneering  Venture  of  Faith. — The  Rev. 
R.  G.  Legge,  Vicar  of  St.  Mark’s,  Victoria 
Park,  London,  E.9,  whose  pioneering  efforts 
to  help  the  poor  and  needy  are  widely  known, 
has  felt  deeply  concerned  about  the  lot  of 
sightless,  aged  and  other  lonely  people  in  his 
huge  parish  of  30,000  souls,  as  well  as  in  sur¬ 
rounding  districts.  For  the  purpose  of  providing 
a  fellowship  of  joy,  Mr.  Colyer  (himself  blinded 
by  war  service)  has  been  entrusted  with  the 
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forming  of  an  organisation,  with  headquarters 
at  St.  Matthew’s  Hall,  Hackney  Wick.  In  this 
friendly  atmosphere,  Saturday  night  will  bring 
a  cheering  brightness,  through  spiritual  aid, 
social  intercourse,  and  appropriate  entertain¬ 
ment,  into  normally  dull  lives.  There  will  also 
be  a  Special  Sunday  Service  adapted  to  their 
particular  needs.  By  like  means  and  personal 
visitation,  a  great  effort  will  be  made  to  lighten 
the  burden  of  many  for  whom  existence  is  at 
present  a  continuously  sordid  and  dreary 
business. 

This  is  one  of  many  activities  which  have 
to  be  maintained  in  the  Parish.  Readers  who 
would  like  to  help  this  great  work  in  East 
London  with  gifts  of  any  kind,  please  send  to 
the  Rev.  R.  G.  Legge,  St.  Mark’s  Vicarage, 
Victoria  Park,  London,  E.9. 

A  Hertfordshire  Social  Club  for  the  Blind. — 

The  following  description  of  one  of  the  Social 
Clubs  run  by  the  Hertfordshire  Society  for  the 
Blind  appeared  recently  in  the  Herts  Advertiser  : 

“  Once  a  month  there  is  a  happy  gathering 
in  St.  Albans  Abbey  Institute,  when  blind 
people  from  all  over  the  district  foregather  for 
a  social  afternoon.  They  are  members  of  a  club 
run  specially  for  them  by  Mrs.  E.  R.  Mitchell 
and  they  are  so  keen  over  their  membership 
that  they  would  not  miss  a  meeting  for  the 
world. 

“  The  Club  brings  a  real  happiness  into  their 
lives,  as  it  affords  these  blind  folk  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  a  chat  one  with  another  over  games 
and  tea.  Members  are  continually  bringing 
along  with  them  new  ideas  for  spending  the 
afternoon. 

“  Club  afternoons  fall  on  every  second 
Thursday  in  the  month.  Yesterday,  however, 
there  was  not  just  the  ordinary  programme 
to  be  enjoyed,  but  a  kind  of  ‘  gala  ’  meeting, 
which  took  the  form  of  a  New  Year  Party. 
When,  a  few  days  ago,  Mrs.  Mitchell  invited 
me  to  go  along  and  take  a  peep  at  it,  I  remarked 
that  I  supposed  it  would  be  rather  a  sad  sort 
of  gathering,  but.  she  said  ‘  No,’  and  told  me 
what  a  happy  little  band  the  guests  would  be. 
This  I  certainly  found  to  be  the  case  when  I 
looked  in  at  the  party  yesterday.  The  forty 
blind  guests,  together  with  their  friends,  were 
enjoying  a  hearty  tea,  and  laughing  and  chat¬ 
ting  together  as  happily  as  could  be.  In  the 
concert  that  followed,  two  of  the  artistes  who 
took  part — Miss  Lucy  Slough  and  Mr.  John 
Luck — were  members  of  the  Club,  and  it  was 
obvious  from  the  applause  which  greeted  them 
that  the  Club  is  very  proud  of  its  own  talent." 

New  Lighting  System  in  Blind  Knitting 
Factories. — Lighting  a  workshop  for  blind 
workers  may  not  seem  important,  but  in  a 
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knitting  machine  factory  it  is 
vitally  so.  In  every  room  there 
are  sighted  “  pickers  in  ”  whose 
job  it  is  to  give  occasional 
assistance  to  the  blind,  first  on 
one  machine  and  then  another, 
all  day  long.  This  work  is 
very  trying  to  the  eyes. 

Both  the  Barclay  Workshops 
for  Blind  Women  and  the 
London  Association  for"  the 
Blind  have  been  carrying  out 
experiments  in  lighting  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  the 
accompanying  illustratio’n 
shows  the  system  of  portable 
lights  now  installed  at  both 
factories.  The  new  system 
seems  to  meet  all  requirements, 
and  is  efficient,  cheap,  strong 
and  safe. 


New  Lighting  System  in  Barclay  Workshops  Knitting  Factory. 


IMPERIAL  NEWS 


Serious  Increase  of  Trachoma  in  Ireland.— 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Executive  Council  of  the 
Irish  Association  for  the  Blind,  held  in  Dublin 
on  February  25th,  it  was  reported  that,  in 
connection  with  the  campaign  for  the  prevention 
of  blindness,  medical  men  and  public  representa¬ 
tives  have  expressed  their  approval  of  the 
Association’s  efforts  to  have  dangerous  and 
contagious  diseases  of  the  eye  tackled  effectively 
by  the  State.  With  this  end  in  view,  it  was 
unanimously  decided  to  urge  on  the  Minister 
for  Local  Government  and  Public  Health  that 
more  energetic  measures  should  be  taken  to 
deal  with  all  forms  of  preventable  blindness. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  the 
Free  State  Government  have  had  to  increase 
their  grants  to  the  blind  to  just  over  £8,000,  it 
being  stated  that  the  increase  is  due  almost 
exclusively  to  trachoma,  and  that  at  the  present 
time  pensions  were  being  paid  to  600  persons 
whose  blindness  was  due  to  preventable  causes. 
In  one  week  recently  33  cases  of  trachoma  were 
notified,  and  demands  are  being  made  for 
immediate  Government  intervention.  The 
disease  is  developing  among  the  poorly  nourished 
workers — and,  by  contact,  among  the  better 
circumstanced  families — to  a  degree  that  must 
alarm  all  concerned.  Dublin  City,  because  of 
its  overwhelming  share  of  slums,  has  the  worst 
of  prospects,  and  Cork,  Limerick  and  Water¬ 
ford  are  also  affected.  In  so  far  as  the  disease  __ 
exists  in  institutions  (orphanages  and  unions),  ‘ 
it  appears  to  have  been  kept  in  check,  but  there 


are  ample  signs  that  it  is  spreading  among  the 
people  in  their  homes,  in  the  streets,  in  the 
schools.  In  a  report  to  the  Government, 
Dr.  F.  S.  Lavery,  M.B.,  M.Ch.,  shows  that  in  one 
school  in  Cork  25  per  cent,  of  the  girls  were 
infected. 

New  Zealand  Institute’s  Band  Tour— Last 
year’s  North  Island  Band  Tour  of  the  New 
Zealand  Institute  for  the  Blind  was  very 
successful,  the  result  exceeding  all  expectations. 
At  the  forty  places  that  were  visited  members 
of  the  band  were  received  with  the  greatest 
kindness,  and  on  account  of  the  generous 
hospitality,  big  reductions  in  charges  of  halls, 
advertising,  etc.,  often  given  free,  and  large 
attendances,  the  financial  result  was  excellent. 
The  nett  return  for  the  tour,  after  expenses  of 
£273.  17s.  8d.  had  been  paid,  was  £1,698. 
15s.  5d.  Of  this  £328.  10s.  7d.  was  paid  to  the 
blind  members  of  the  band  as  wages  and 
bonuses  for  good  work,  leaving  the  sum  of 
£1,361.  4s.  iod.  for  the  carrying  on  of  the 
Institute’s  activities. 

Blind  Pensions  in  Canada.—"  Among  other 
proposed  legislative  enactments  to  which  your 
attention  will  be  invited  will  be  bills  ...  to 
provide  for  pensions  to  the  blind  at  a  lower 
age  than  seventy  years.” 

This  brief  extract,  taken  from  the  text  of  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne,  delivered  at  Ottawa 
on  January  14th,  marks  the  formal  declaration 
of  the  Dominion  Government  that  pensions  for 
the  blind  are  assured. 
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Tokyo  Government  School  for  the  Blind. — 

The  Tokyo  Government  School  for  the  Blind 
has  published  in  English  a  helpful  outline  of  its 
work,  with  illustrations.  We  see  that  it  was 
started  as  a  private  institution  sixty  years  ago, 
but  ten  years  later  was  taken  over  by  the 
Government.  It  is  now  the  centre  for  the 
education  of  the  blind  in  Japan  with  264  pupils 
and  students,  while  there  are  20  regular  in¬ 
structors,  24  special  teachers,  5  doctors  and 
10  secretaries.  The  work  is  divided  as  follows  : 
Preliminary  Course  of  one  year ;  Primary 
School  Course  for  children  from  6-14  ;  Secon¬ 
dary  School  Course— General,  Japanese  Music, 
or  Massage- — for  children  from  14-18  ;  Normal 
School  Course  —  Music  or  Massage  for  blind 
students  from  18-21 — two  one-year  courses  for 
sighted  students  who  wish  to  become  teachers 
or  music  teachers  of  the  blind. 

A  Talking  Book  of  Bird  Songs.— The  notes 
and  songs  of  the  robin  and  30  other  American 
birds  in  their  natural  settings  have  been  recorded 
for  the  latest  Talking  Book  prepared  by  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  The 
“  book  "  will  enable  its  “  readers  ”  to  identify 
the  different  birds  when  they  hear  them,  and 
at  the  same  time  learn  something  of  each  bird’s 
colour,  shape,  habit  and  habitat. 

The  recorded  notes,  says  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  range  all  the  way  from  the 
chirps  of  an  immature  goldfinch  to  the  florid 
coloratura  work  of  the  cardinal  bird  ;  from  the 
amateur  hour  to  the  grand  opera  category. 


Albert  R.  Brand,  of  the  department  of 
ornithology,  Cornell  University,  and  an  Associate 
of  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History, 
prepared  the  descriptive  material  on  the  birds, 
and  with  the  aid  of  Cornell  experts  secured  the 
actual  bird  songs.  Though  the  final  recording 
was  done  at  the  sound  studios  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  the  initial  recording 
took  Mr.  Brand  and  his  associates  far  afield  into 
the  countryside. 

By  carefully  studying  the  habits  and  nesting 
places  of  various  birds,  he  was  enabled  to  place 
his  microphones  and  recording  equipment  in 
the  right  locations.  The  microphone  he  used 
was  of  special  design  and  consisted  of  a  three-foot 
parabolic  reflector  which  was  focused  on  the 
birds  by  means  of  a  gunsight.  This  device 
shut  out  all  sounds  except  those  in  its  direct 
focus  and  thus  enabled  Mr.  Brand  to  secure 
even  the  songs  of  birds  in  flight. 

The  sounds  picked  up  in  this  way  were 
carried  250  feet  throligh  shielded  cables  to  a 
sound  truck,  which  contained  all  of  the  record¬ 
ing  apparatus.  Some  of  the  songs  Mr.  Brand 
secured  were  sung  500  feet  away  from  his 
microphone.  I  he  him  on  which  these  sounds 
were  recorded  was  then  brought  to  the  studios 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
where,  after  careful  editing,  it  was  re-recorded 
in  proper  sequence,  as  each  bird  was  brought 
into  the  story  read  on  to  the  discs  by  John 
Knight,  an  actor  who  has  become  highly 
popular  with  blind  listeners. 


OFFICE  MANAGEMENT  IN  SOCIETIES 

AND  ASSOCIATIONS. 

A  Course  of  Lectures  to  be  given  in  the  Armitage  Hall,  224/6/8,  Great  Portland  Street, 


London,  W.l,  Wednesdays,  March 

A  COURSE  of  five  lectures  (includ¬ 
ing  one  demonstration  of  a  modem 
commercial  office)  has  been 
^arranged  by  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  in  conjunction  with  the  Office 
Management  Association.  The  lectures  will 
be  given  at  5  p.m.  on  Wednesdays,  beginning 
on  March  17th,  in  the  Armitage  Hall, 
224/6/8,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  1.  The 
demonstration  will  be  given  at  4.30  p.m.  on 


17th  to  April  14th,  1937,  at  5  p.m. 

March  31st  at  the  premises  of  Messrs.  W.  H. 
Smith  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Strand  House,  Portugal 
Street,  W.C.  2. 

The  course  is  intended  in  particular  for 
secretaries  of  societies  and  responsible  mem¬ 
bers  of  their  staff  engaged  in  actual  admini¬ 
stration.  It  will  have  particular  reference  to 
comparatively  small  offices  which  desire  to 
keep  abreast  of  modern  ideas  in  office  manage¬ 
ment,  but  are  not  highly  mechanised. 
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Four  lectures  will  be  given  by  recognised 
authorities  on  the  subjects  dealt  with.  Each 
lecture  will  last  approximately  i|  hours, 
including  questions  and  discussion. 

The  Armitage  Hall,  where  the  lectures  will 
be  given,  is  part  of  the  premises  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  at 
224/6/8,  Great  Portland  Street,  London, 
W.  1.  Buses  59,  3  and  137  pass  the  door. 
Great  Portland  Street,  Regent’s  Park  and 
Warren  Street  Underground  Stations  are  all 
within  easy  distance. 

No  fee  for  the  lectures  is  being  charged, 
but  a  registration  fee  of  5s.  to  cover  cost  of 
printing,  etc.,  is  payable  on  application  for 
tickets. 

The  name  of  the  Chairman  at  each  lecture 
will  be  announced  later. 

Admission  is  by  ticket  only.  Applica¬ 
tions  for  tickets, "enclosing  5s.  registration  fee, 
should  be  made  to  Miss  Vezey,  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  224/6/8  Great  Port¬ 
land  Street,  W.  1.  (Telephone  :  Euston 
525I-) 

1.  Wednesday,  17th  March,  1937.  at 
5  p.m.  Mr.  G.  D.  Gardner  (Organisation 
Manager,  Horlick’s  Ltd.,  Vice-Chairman, 
Office  Management  Association)  on  “  The 
Modern  Meaning  of  Office  Manage¬ 
ment.”  ( The  Purpose  and  Technique  of 
Office  Work,  Qualities  and  Qualifications  of 
Personnel,  Training  for  Off ce  Responsibility .) 

2.  Wednesday,  24th  March,  1937,  at 

5  p.m.  Mr.  P.  T.  Lloyd  (Personnel  Depart¬ 
ment,  General  Post  Office,  Member  of 
Office  Management  Association)  on  “  Office 
Methods.”  [Economy  and  Efficiency,  The 
Use  and  Limitations  of  Office  Machinery, 
Standards  of  Office  Output,  Procedure  and 
Routine.) 

3.  Wednesday,  31st  March,  1937,  at 

4.30  p.m.  Visit  to  the  offices  of  Messrs. 
W.  H.  Smith  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Strand  House, 
Portugal  Street,  W.C.  2.  Mr.  T.  Whitwell 
(Manager,  Internal  Planning  and  “  C  ” 
Section)  will  give  a  Prefatory  Talk  on 
Mechanisation  and  will  demonstrate  some  of 
the  highly  mechanised  units  of  the  firm. 

4.  Wednesday,  7th  April,  1937,  at  5  p.m. 
Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar  (Secretary-General, 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Hon. 
Treasurer,  Office  Management  Association) 


on  “  Committees  and  Officials.”  [The 
Function  of  Committees ,  Committee  Control, 
Duties  of  Officials,  Executive  Responsibility , 
Types  of  Committees,  Committee  Structure.) 

5.  Wednesday,  14th  April,  1937,  at 
5  p.m.  Mr.  F.  E.  C.  Day,  A.C.A.  (Chief 
Accountant,  National  Institute  for  the  Blind) 
on  “  Accountancy  and  Budgeting.” 

Increasing  recognition  is  being  accorded 
to  the  value  and  importance  of  the  work 
performed  by  the  many  Societies  and 
Associations  which  are  so  characteristic  of 
British  socio-political  life.  It  is  no  longer 
usual  to  regard  voluntaryism  as  a  partial  way 
of  doing  things  which  local  authorities  could 
do  comprehensively  and  more  effectively. 
There  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  marked  disposi¬ 
tion  both  in  national  and  local  administration 
to  treat  voluntaryism  as  an  invaluable  sup¬ 
plement  or  complement  to  public  action,  or 
even  as  the  most  effective  means  of  gaining 
the  end  in  view. 

On  the  other. hand,  voluntaryism  itself  is 
increasingly  recognising  that  its  administra¬ 
tion  must  conform  to  high  standards  of 
efficiency  if  it  is  to  hold  its  own  in  a  more 
highly  organised  world. 

The  Secretaries  and  staff  of  Voluntary 
Organisations  are  as  a  rule  very  busy  people. 
They  wonder  sometimes  whether  their  own 
office  procedure  can  be  improved,  whether 
their  committee  system  is  all  it  should  be 
and  whether  mechanisation  of  offices,  of 
which  they  hear  so  much,  can  or  should 
mean  anything  to  them.  They  have  little 
time  to  study  questions  of  office  technique  ; 
yet  they  are  anxious  to  keep  abreast  of 
developments  which  make  for  economy  and 
efficiency. 

Interest  in  this  matter  has  been  expressed 
among  other  ways  by  the  formation  of  a 
Societies  and  Associations  Group  inside  the 
Office  Management  Association,  a  profes¬ 
sional  body  of  Secretaries  and  others  con¬ 
cerned  with  office  technique.  With  the 
approval  of  that  Group  a  course  of  lectures 
on  Office  Management,  intended  originally 
for  the  staff  of  one  of  the  larger  social  service 
organisations,  has  been  widened  in  its  scope, 
and  it  is  hoped  that  a  number  of  Societies 
will  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  attending 
the  course, 
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TALKING  BOOK  OR  READING  BOOK? 


Some  Opinions 

MR.  COPLAND’S  article  in 

the  last  issue  of  The  New 
Beacon  has  aroused  a 
lively  expression  of  feeling 
on  the  subject.  Below 
we  print  extracts  from 
some  of  the  many  letters 
received  expressing  interesting  points  of 
view. 

*  *  * 

“  Room  for  Both." 

There  is  room  for  both  the  Talking  Book  and 
for  Braille  reading  and  writing.  The  former 
soothes  the  weary  and  keeps  the  idle  out  of 
mischief,  but  the  latter  stimulates  the  active- 
minded  to  acquire  and  utilise  knowledge.  The 
public  more  readily  sympathise  with  our  need  of 
entertainment  than  with  our  urge  to  do,  and 
give  more  readily  for  it.  Let  us  gratefully  take 
advantage  of  their  generosity  while  the  iron 
is  hot,  but  let  us  always  remember  that  neither 
Talking  Book  nor  Braille  can  supply  all  our 
needs,  though  of  the  two,  Braille  has  the  greater 
variety  of  uses  and  gives  the  fuller  independence, 
and  will  always  repay  the  trouble  of  learning 
and  be  deserving  of  public  support  . 

W.  Percy  Merrick 

(Siiepperton,  Middlesex). 

*  *  * 

“  A  Tremendous  Advantage  in  this  New  In¬ 
vention." 

It  would  seem,  judging  from  the  article  in 
Tiie  New'  Beacon,  that  the  Talking  Book  has 
come  to  take  the  place  of  the  Braille  or  Moon 
type  books,  or  rather  that  it  is  meant  so  to  do. 
Surely  this  would  never  be  thought  its  true 
purpose.  There  is  a  tremendous  advantage 
in  this  new  invention  which  nothing  hitherto 
possesses.  This  is  found  in  the  wonderful 
opportunity  which  it  affords  for  “  Group¬ 
listening.”  A  book  is  doubly  valued  when  it 
is  not  merely  read,  but  thoroughly  analysed 
and  discussed  afterwards.  Provided,  of  course, 
that  the  best  readers  are  always  selected  by  the 
Sound  Recording  Committee,  a  group  of  blind 
people,  of  any  or  all  adult  ages,  may  assemble 
and  find  twice  the  value  in  a  book  which  other¬ 
wise  they  might  never  be  able  to  hear,  simply 
because  there  is  not  always,  in  a  particular 
district,  a  suitable  seeing  reader,  to  say  nothing 


on  the  Question. 

of  a  capable  blind  reader.  This  applies  either 
to  works  of  fiction,  or  to  books  of  other  types. 

Moreover,  as  against  the  fact  that  in  listening 
to  a  book  being  read,  one’s  mind  usually 
associates  the  book  with  a  particular  voice,  or 
reader’s  personality,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  there  are  many  who,  when  reading  for 
themselves,  can  make  no  sense  of  certain 
passages  (difficult  poems,  for  instance),  which  are 
immediately  made  clear  when  heard  in  the 
voice  and  interpretation  of  a  capable  reader. 

The  head-phone  set,  as  arranged  with  one 
type  of  Talking-book  apparatus,  should  at 
once  eliminate  the  difficulty  of  hearing  a  book 
without  interfering  with  others  in  the  private 
home,  and  without  being  interrupted. 

The  Rev.  Arthur  R.  Lloyd  (Swansea). 

^ 

“  Caxton’s  Primitive  Wooden  Printing  Blocks." 

The  writer  of  the  article  on  Talking  Books 
appears  to  be  somewhat  biased  in  favour  of 
embossed  reading  material.  He  evidently 
believes  we  should  not  ride  in  motor  cars 
because  we  have  legs.  Many  of  his  statements 
cannot  be  accepted  as  fact.  One  such  state¬ 
ment  is  particularly  open  to  challenge.  He 
states  that  many  old  persons  have  not  the 
privacy  to  enjoy  the  talking  book.  If  this  be 
so,  it  is  equally  certain  they  have  not  the 
necessary  privacy  for  the  reading  of  Braille,- 
which  requires  greater  concentration.  If  cost  of 
apparatus  to  the  individual  blind  person  is  such 
a  barrier,  why  not  a  similar  fund  to  the  Wireless 
for  the  Blind  Fund  and  so  supply  instruments 
to  the  needy  blind  free  ? 

It  seems  fantastic  to  claim  that,  to  be  in¬ 
dependent,  blind  folk  must  read  exclusively 
by  means  of  Braille  or  other  similar  systems. 
As  well  suggest  that  a  man  owning  a  plough 
must  dig  his  fields  by  hand  in  order  that  he 
may  be  independent  of  horses.  Surely  the 
result  and  not  the  method  is  the  important 
thing.  Surely  the  Talking  Book  wins  because 
it  gives  literature  to  those  who  have  it  not,  in 
addition  to  those  who  read  embossed  systems. 

It  is  surely  true  to  say  that  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  sighted  and  blind  alike  is  that  of 
being  read  to.  I  go  a  step  farther  and  call  it 
luxury. 

It  is  wrong  to  assume  that  because  we  enjoy 
the  Talking  Book  we  cease  to  read  Braille, 
but  should  the  time  come  when  the  Talking 
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Book  becomes  the  adopted  method  of  reading 
for  the  blind,  we  shall  then  regard  Braille  as  we 
now  regard  Caxton’s  primitive  wooden  printing 
blocks. 

C.  W.  Killingbeck  (Chester). 

*  *  * 

"  But  the  Optophone  is  Still  in  Us  Infancy.” 

I  should  like  at  the  outset  to  express  my 
coidial  agreement  in  principle  with  the  views 
so  ably  put  forward  by  Mr.  Copland.  As  he 
has  pointed  out,  the  number  of  those  for  whom 
the  Talking  Book  is  a  real  need  is  likely  to 
decrease  year  by  year,  and,  although  I  am 
inclined  to  doubt  whether  they  will  find  the 
machine  as  difficult  to  handle  as  he  believes,  I 
would  suggest  that,  in  many  cases  where  the 
need  for  it  is  felt,  it  may  in  fact  prove  to  be  a 
very  mixed  blessing.  It  is  the  easy,  the 
obvious  solution  for  those  blinded  in  later  life, 
and  as  such  it  offers  them  an  overwhelming 
temptation  to  be  content  to  be  read  aloud  to, 
instead  of  aiming  at  the  greater  satisfaction  of 
reading  for  themselves.  For  most  of  us  the 
Talking  Book  will  be  either  an  inducement  to 
laziness  or  a  mere  luxury,  and  yet,  as  Mr. 
Copland  has  pointed  out,  the  cost  of  supplying 
machines  and  records  will  continue  to  be 
enormous,  even  after  the  experimental  stage  is 
over.  .Surely  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suggest 
that  that  cost  should  be  limited  as  much  as 
possible,  and  that,  for  instance,  great  care 
should  be  taken  to  supply  the  apparatus  only  to 
those  who  can  show  that  they  have  a  special 
reason  for  desiring  this  kind  of  assistance.  It 
should,  above  all,  be  made  clear  that  the  Talking 
Book,  for  all  who  can  do  without  it,  is  a  step  in 
the  wrong  direction. 

Perhaps  the  most  vital  point  made  by  Mr. 
Copland  is  his  last,  that  there  are  other  and 
more  important  objects  for  the  expenditure 
of  money  and  effort  in  the  service  of  the  blind. 
In  my  view,  the  most  urgent  problem  in  this 
field  is  to  evolve  a  machine  which  would  make 
it  possible  to  read  direct  from  print.  This  can 
only  be  done  at  present  by  means  of  the  Opto¬ 
phone,  which  is  still  very  far  from  perfect — it  is 
extremely  costly,  it  is  delicate  and  difficult 
to  handle,  and  it  involves  the  use  of  ear-phones 
or  a  loud-speaker,  both  of  which  have  their 
own  special  disadvantages.  But  the  Optophone 
is  still  in  its  infancy,  and  if  the  same  amount  of 
effort  and  skill  could  be  put  into  it  as  has  been 
devoted  to  the  Talking  Book,  or  if  an  alternative 
machine  could  be  devised  which  would  serve 
the  same  purpose,  it  is  surely  not  too  much  to 
hope  that  something  of  immense  practical 
value  might  result.  Nobody  would  suggest 
that  this  apparatus,  whatever  it  might  be, 
should  some  day  come  to  take  the  place  of 


Braille  or  any  other  punctiform  system  ;  its 
value  is  rather  that  it  would  cater  for  those 
very  needs  which  Braille  is  unable  to  meet.  The 
newest  and  rarest  books  on  any  subject  Would 
then  be  open  to  us  ;  we  could  make  our  own 
selection  from  the  newspapers  and  read  it  at  our 
leisure,  and,  most  important  of  all,  the  problem 
of  securing  absolute  privacy  and  intimacy  in  the 
matter  of  correspondence  would  be  solved  in 
all  cases  where  our  friends  would  make  use  of  a 
typewriter.  Obviously  the  benefits  accruing 
from  such  an  invention  would  not  be  universal ; 
but  I  would  urge  that  the  range  of  its  utility 
would  be  much  wider  than  that  of  the  Talking 
Book,  for  it  would  be  invaluable  to  all  those 
who  had  lost  their  sight  early  enough  in  life 
to  make  the  learning  of  a  somewhat  complicated 
system  possible.  The  labour  involved  in  the 
mastery  of  that  system  would  be  repaid  many 
times  over,  and  if  these  aims  can  be  compassed, 
they  are  worthy  of  all  the  efforts  of  a  skilled 
scientific  staff  and  all  the  support  of  a  generous 
public. 

Hazel  Winter  (London). 

5^  ifC 

“  But  the  Fluent  Reader  will  always  Prefer  to 
Read  for  Himself.” 

All  will  agree  with  Mr.  Copland  when  he 
says  that  Talking  Books  will  be  read,  chiefly, 
by  those  who  become  blind  late  in  life,  but  when 
he  adds  that  these  do  not  form  the  majority 
nor  even  a  substantial  minority  of  the  blind 
population — well,  surely  we  have  to  refer  him 
to  official  publications  on  the  matter  ?  The 
National  Library  has  only  11,000  readers  of 
Braille.  Does  Mr.  Copland  then  suggest  that 
there  are  some,  say,  20,000  persons  borrowing- 
books  from  other  sources  ? 

Later  in  the  article  it  is  suggested  that  persons 
unable  to  learn  embossed  type  will  probably 
be  unable  to  manipulate  a  Talking  Book 
machine.  But  why  ?  Surely  most  of  us  know 
of  a  number  of  people  who,  while  they  are 
unable  to  read  Braille  or  Moon,  have  a  fair 
amount  of  manual  skill  ?  But  even  if  this  were 
not  so.  the  work  of  setting  a  Talking-Book 
machine  in  motion  is  but  the  business  of  a 
minute,  and  of  a  child,  both  of  which  are  so 
often  available. 

It  is  probably  true  that  lack  of  privacy 
(another  consideration  put  forward)  will  debar 
many  from  the  pleasure  of  being  read  to,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  certain  machines  are 
listened  to  with  the  aid  of  headphones. 

It  is  finally  urged  (though  the  consideration 
would  seem  hardly  relevant)  that  for  young 
readers  to  abandon  Braille  would  be  a  retro¬ 
gressive  step.  Of  course.  But  the  fluent 
reader  will  always  prefer  to  read  for  himself, 
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and  use  an  artificial  means  only  when  he  must. 

And  so  it  seems  to  me  that  while  there  may  be 
reasons  for  not  giving  whole-hearted  encourage¬ 
ment  to  the  Talking  Book  movement,  Mr. 
Copland  has  not  given  us  those  reasons. 

J.  Douglas  Kirkpatrick 

(Solihull,  Warwickshire). 

*  *  * 

“  What  Will  it  he  When  They  Get  into  Their 
Stride  ?  ” 

Mr.  Arthur  Copland’s  article  is  quite  a  shock 
to  me.  I  cannot  imagine  anyone  familiar  with 
both  Talking  Book  and  Braille  holding  an 
opinion  such  as  his. 

It  might  be  of  interest  for  me  to  relate  what 
led  up  to  my  use  of  both  forms  of  blind  litera¬ 
ture.  At  the  age  of  57  I  lost  the  sight  of  both 
eyes  through  the  disease  known  as  glaucoma. 
One  year  after  the  operation  (which  was  un¬ 
successful  in  my  case),  I  took  up  Braille,  for 
which  I  procured  a  text  book  from  the  N.I.B., 
and  by  its  help  alone  I  learned  to  read.  The 
difficult  contractions  spoken  of  by  Mr.  Copland 
I  found  a  real  pleasure,  one  of  the  most  priceless 
parts  of  Braille  literature.  The  whole  system 
was  mastered  in  about  three  months.  I  im¬ 
mediately  started  reading,  and  the  joy  this 
brought  into  my  life  no  one  but  one  who  has 
lost  his  sight  can  appreciate.  The  size  of  the 
catalogue,  and  the  variety  of  literature  therein, 
seemed  to  me  almost  incredible,  a  wonderful 
tribute  to  the  work  of  the  N.I.B. 

But  this  was  not  enough  for  them.  Progress 
is  the  watchword  of  the  leaders  in  the  N.I.B. 
movement,  and  thanks  to  them  in  general, 
and  I  believe,  in  the  case  of  sound  recording, 
to  Sir  Ian  Fraser  in  particular,  they  were  ever 
alert  to  the  comfort  of  those  who  sit  in  darkness, 
and  so  the  Talking  Book  evolved.  What  thinking 
person  could  suggest  that  this  is  a  retrograde 
step  ? 

Here  let  me  take  some  of  the  objections  raised 
by  Mr.  Copland.  In  what  way  can  the  sphere 
of  the  Talking  Book  be  limited  ?  There  is 
only  one  way  that  I  can  see,  and  that  is  in  text 
books,  where  one  wants  to  go  over  the  same 
paragraph  over  and  over  again.  Yet  with  the 
Talking  Book  this  is  not  impossible,  but  I 
would  like  some  inventor  to  devise  some  means 
whereby  this  might  be  more  possible. 

Mr.  Copland  certainly  gives  the  originators 
of  the  Talking  Book  due  credit  for  the  difficulties 
they  had  to  overcome,  but  although  in  my 
opinion  it  has  been  given  to  the  blind  in  a 
form  very  nearly  approaching  perfection,  what 
will  it  be  after  a  few  years  ?  Consider  the 
evolution  of  the  Braille  type.  1  look  forward 
to  as  great  improvements  in  the  Talking  Book 
as  has  been  the  case  with  the  Braille  type. 


Mr.  Copland  refers  to  a  “  statement  made  by  the 
N.I.B.  that  it  will  be  a  long  time  before  the 
Talking  Book  will  be  made  generally  available.” 
Surely  the  reply  to  this  is,  that  within  the  first 
year  or  thereabout  the  list  now  stands  at  81. 
What  will  it  be  when  they  get  into  their  stride  ? 

Will  the  damage  done  in  transit  of  which  our 
friend  writes  be  much  greater  than  the  damage 
done  to  books,  and  will  the  cost  of  replacement 
be  any  greater  ?  The  master  record  has  been 
made  :  will  the  cost  of  renewals  be  as  great  as  for 
that  for  books  ?  I  am  ignorant  of  this,  but  I 
should  fancy  not. 

I  am  in  entire  disagreement  with  Mr.  Copland 
on  the  question  of  reading  or  being  read  to. 
Certainly  if  the  reading  is  bad  the  idiosyncrasy 
of  the  reader  may  enter  in,  but  the  readers  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  to  in  Talking 
Books  (and  one  of  them  bearing  a  very  Scotch 
name)  have  been  so  perfect  as  to  obliterate  all 
sense  of  self,  and  make  one  unconscious  of  any 
third  party. 

I  write  as  one  who  thoroughly  enjoys  reading 
Braille,  and,  although  of  mature  years,  one  who 
has  not  lost  his  sense  of  touch. 

I  would,  however,  finish  with  a  word  of 
agreement  with  Mr.  Copland.  Please  keep  out 
of  Talking  Books  readers  who  when  they 
go  to  post  a  letter,  “  gae  to  the  Paste  Office  to 
paste  it.”  It  is  quite  as  bad  as  our  friend’s 
unfortunate  experience  when  having  “The  South 
African  War  ”  read  to  him. 

James  Wardle  (Greenock), 

*  *  * 

“  One  is  Glad  to  Welcome  the  Little  One.” 

Why  does  Mr.  Copland  make  the  Talking 
Book  a  rival  of  the  Braille  Book  ?  Like  the 
probably  mythical  Bishop  of  Wells,  who  was 
asked  whether  he  preferred  the  See  of  Bath  or 
Wells,  I  am  in  favour  of  Boath.  Surely,  the 
comparison  suggested  by  Mr.  Copland  is 
intensely  unfair.  Our  present  advantages  in 
Braille  Literature  are  due  entirely  to  the 

thousands  of  pounds  given  to  us  through  the 
National  Institute  and  the  National  Library. 
Had  we  to  pay  the  actual  cost  of  the  books  we 
get,  Braille  Literature  would  be  as  prohibitive 
as  the  Talking  Book  is  suggested  now  to 

be.  It  has  taken  nearly  a  century  to  make 

our  literature  as  cheap  and  plentiful  as  it  is. 
What  may  not  happen  to  the  Talking  Book  in 
half  that  time  ?  Braille-reading  may  be  prefer¬ 
able  in  some  respects  ;  but  it  is  very  tiring,  and 
it  is  a  most  welcome  relief  and  change  to  have  a 
book  read  without  any  effort  on  one’s  own  part 
except  just  to  listen.  Moreover,  the  spoken 
word  may  often  convey  a  different,  and  occasion¬ 
ally  clearer  meaning.  I  have  Braille  copies  of 
St.  John’s  Gospel  in  four  English  versions  and 
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three  foreign  languages  ;  and  yet  the  Talking- 
Book  rendering  of  the  old  Gospel  is  a  source  of 
unqualified  pleasure  and  profit.  The  length  of 
the  records  leads  me  to  read  whole  passages, 
like  the  Discourse  in  the  Upper  Room,  as  one 
whole,  whereas  the  Braille  copy  prompts  me 
to  read  it  in  separate  chapters  or  even  verses. 
I  believe  we  have  some  1,800  blind  folk  in 
Devonshire,  but  outside  the  Institutions  I 
dare  assert  that  not  more  than  fifty  read  Braille 
with  anything  like  pleasure  or  regularity. 
We  have  therefore  well  over  1,000  in  this 
county  alone  to  whom  the  Talking  Book  would 
be  a  Godsend.  Many  home-workers  and  others 
require  their  hands  for  manual  work  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  day,  and  consequently 
cannot  use  them  for  reading.  The  reading, 
however,  may  be  supplied  by  the  Talking  Book 
while  they  work. 

Let  us  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole 
matter.  Let  the  idea  of  competition  and 
rivalry  be  dropped.  One  may  love  and  marry 
the  grown  woman  ;  but  one  is  glad  to  welcome 
the  little  one  when  it  comes  later  on. 

The  Rev.  T.  Barnard 

(Winkleigh,  N.  Devon). 

He  ^ 

“No  Sense  of  Proportion.” 

No  blind  man  is  more  jealous  of  his  self- 
sufficiency  and  independence  that  I  am  and  I 
consider  it  laughable  to  suggest  that  the 
Talking  Book  can  in  any  way  undermine  these. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Talking  Book  has  opened 
yet  another  window  on  the  world  for  me,  it  has 
reinforced  my  powers  of  experiencing,  and 
added  immensely  to  the  resources  that  enable 
me  to  retain  my  sense  of  independence. 

It  may  be  true  that  it  is  better  to  read  than 
to  be  read  to  for  the  sake  of  your  mental 
health — this  would  be  mighty  difficult  to  prove 
when  it  is  a  case  of  such  good  readers  as  we 
have.  It  is  certainly  true  that  it  is  better  to 
walk  than  to  ride  for  bodily  health.  Are  we 
then  to  reject  all  transport  ?  Mr.  Copland’s 
argument  is  an  attack  not  on  the  Talking  Book 
alone,  but  on  civilisation  itself. 

Mr.  Copland  gives  away  his  whole  case  when 
he  admits  his  indebtedness  to  many  sighted 
readers,  for  in  the  Talking  Book  v/e  have  a 
reader  that  never  existed  on  earth  or  heaven — -a 
reader  you  can  drive  unmercifully  and  whose 
voice  will  never  lapse  into  a  yawn  or  a  drone. 

Finally,  I  think  Mr.  Copland  has  no  sense  of 
proportion  whatsoever.  Much  as  I  value  the 
Talking  Book,  I  still  prefer  Braille  for  study 
purposes  where  the  argument  is  close  and 
intricate.  Also,  I  cannot  imagine  the  gramo¬ 
phone  supplanting  the  Radio  Times  and 
magazines  of  purely  temporary  interest.  But 


for  detective  yarns  and  light  literature  generally 
and  books  like  Maurois’  Disraeli  and  Churchill’s 
World  Crisis  and  those  now  nominated  by  the 
Pilgrim  Trust — for  these  classes  of  reading 
matter  I  get  far  more  enjoyment  and  thrill 
out  of  the  Talking  Book  than  from  Braille, 
which  I  can  read  quite  expertly.  Who  would 
choose  to  sit  glued  to  a  book,  with  smoking  out 
of  the  question,  when  he  had  the  alternative  of 
imbibing  just  the  same  meaning  and  being  free  to 
smoke,  move  about  the  room  and,  in  short, 
give  himself  up  to  full  enjoyment  ? 

T.  Ap  Rhys. 

*  *  * 

“  7  Disagree  with  His  Conclusions.” 

“  I  question  whether  the  writer  of  the  article 
‘  Talking  Book  or  Reading  Book  ?  ’  is  as  well 
informed  as  he  would  have  us  believe.  I  am 
not  satisfied  with  his  outline  of  facts,  his 
suppositions  are  extremely  controversial,  and  I 
disagree  with  his  conclusions.” 

H.  Kerr  (London). 

GORRISPONDENCE 

T 0  the  Editor. 

“  Blind  People  and  Reality.” 

Sir, — I  was  very  interested  in  the  above 
article  which  appeared  in  your  January  issue, 
but  as  one  who  lost  his  sight  at  the  age  of 
28  and  who  had  spent  8  years  previously  at 
sea,  I  disagree  with  the  writer’s  reference 
to  the  artificial  world  we  live  in.  With 
the  memory  of  what  I  have  seen,  this  world 
is  still  very  real  to  me,  and  if  the  blind 
person  will  take  the  many  opportunities 
which  come  along,  his  life  can  be  as  full  as 
that  of  any  ordinary  sighted  person.  This  is 
proven  by  the  fact  that  there  are  committees 
not  dealing  with  blind  work  on  which  blind 
people  sit  and  whose  advice  has  often  been 
followed  with  advantage  to  that  particular 
organisation. 

The  big  mistake,  in  my  opinion,  is  that  so 
many  sighted  persons  treat  us  as  blind 
people,  instead  of  helping  us  to  forget  our 
blindness.  A  number  of  my  friends  have 
told  me  that  they  do  not  consider  me  as 
blind,  but  the  compliment  is  due  to  them  be¬ 
cause  they  treat  me  as  an  ordinary  and  not 
extraordinary  human  being.  To  the  blind 
who  have  never  seen,  I  admit  the  position  is 
different.  Because  they  have  never  seen,  their 
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imagination  runs  on  different  lines  to  those 
who  have  lost  their  sight  in  later  years. 

I  would  remind  “  Inquirer  ”  that  with 
the  wireless  many  people  have  been  very  dis¬ 
appointed  and  surprised  when  they  have 
seen  in  the  Radio  Times  photos  of  artists, 
announcers,  speakers,  etc.,  whose  voices 
they  have  heard  over  the  “  mike.” 

It  is  not  so  much  the  question  of  educating 
blind  children  with  sighted  ones,  but  of 
teaching  sighted  children,  and  grown-ups 
for  that  matter,  how  to  mix  with  our  com¬ 
munity.  How  often  children  and  adults 
are  seen  staring  at  us  as  if  we  were  freaks  01- 
strangers  from  a  foreign  shore. 

Where  is  the  folly  of  a  trade  union  for  the 


blind  ?  Because  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
the  union  of  the  blind  has  been  responsible 
for  our  recognition  as  a  class,  just  as  much  as 
the  B.M.A.  and  N.U.R.  Transport  workers, 
etc.  I  should  like  to  ask  “  Inquirer  ”  why 
we  should  be  denied  independence. 

The  world  of  illusion  in  connection  with 
the  blind  has  been  and  is  still  being  fostered 
by  those  sighted  people  who  profess  so  much 
sympathy.  In  conclusion,  I  would  again 
repeat,  treat  us  more  as  ordinary  beings, 
and  not  so  much  as  helpless,  afflicted  and 
sorry  individuals. 

I  still  intend  to  get  the  best  out  of  life. 

Yours,  etc. 

"  Blind  for  23  Years.” 


BABIES  AND  THE  BLIND. 

By  “  CHILD  LOVER." 


A  GREAT  deal  of  light  has  been 
concentrated  recently  on  the 

problem  of  the  deaf-blind.  We 

have  a  nice  young  deaf-blind  girl 
in  our  village  (she  is  also  dumb)  who  is  earn¬ 
ing  her  living  by  making  socks  and  stockings. 
Recently  she  only  just  warded  off  a  bad  break¬ 
down  in  health,  which,  I  believe,  was  due 
firstly  to  want  of  exercise,  and  secondly  to  a 
lack  of  outside  interests.  Now  her  saving  has 
been  the  arrival  next  door  of  her  married 
sister,  and  above  all  the  advent  of  the  baby 
(her  sister’s  child) .  The  little  one  has  pi  ovided 
naturally,  and  also  most  happily,  just  those 
things  of  which  her  youthful  and  handicapped 
auntie  stood  in  need.  I  therefore  give  this 
advice  in  all  seriousness  to  people  troubled 
about  the  care  of  someone  who  is  deaf  as 
well  as  blind.  Find  him  or  her  a  baby,  and 
hunt  up  her  neighbours  if  the  family  cannot 
supply  one.  I  happen  to  know  the  Home 
Teacher  who  comes  to  our  village  rather 
well,  and  she  told  me  two  anecdotes 
about  babies  and  the  blind,  which  may 
interest  your  readers  as  they  certainly  did 
me. 

A  father  of  a  big  family  went  blind  in 
middle-life,  one  baby  being  born  after  he 
had  been  some  time  in  darkness.  Now  he  feels 
much  safer  and  is  more  at  ease  going  out  with 
his  youngest  born,  a  little  girl,  than  with  any 
of  his  other  children.  The  older  children  do 
not  seem,  somehow,  to  be  able  to  realise 


that  the  father,  who  once  saw  so  well,  is  now 
quite  blind.  The  little  one,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  never  known  her  father  as  any¬ 
thing  but  groping,  and  in  need  of  guidance, 
and  so  is  in  no  danger  of  forgetting  the 
services  she  can  render  him  as  guide. 

The  next  anecdote  touches  me  nearly. 
Again  it  is  about  a  young  deaf-blind  woman, 
who  has  always  had  the  benefit  of  a  happy 
and  sheltered  home.  Her  married  sister 
has  a  family  of  young  children,  end  her  baby, 
still  only  two  years  old,  always  greets  her 
auntie  by  making,  with  her  own  wee  fingers 
on  her  auntie’s  hands,  a  very  excellent 
imitation  of  the  Deaf  Manual  signs,  which 
she  has  watched  her  mother  and  other 
grown-ups  use. 

The  truth  is  that  there  is  a  wonderful 
wisdom  in  children  and  a  wonderful  virtue  in 
innocence.  The  charm  of  these  babies  in 
relation  to  their  blind-deaf  friend,  is  that 
they  accept  her  as  completely  normal,  and 
are  utterly  unbiased,  seemingly  even  un¬ 
conscious  of  her  disabilities.  This  acts  as  a 
tonic  to  blind  people,  whose  cry  again  and 
again  is  that  they  should  be  treated  as 
ordinary  citizens.  Many  babies  are  free 
from  timidity  and  a  sense  of  pity,  at  least 
in  regard  to  people  who  belong  to  their 
everyday  environment.  Do  we,  I  wonder, 
realise  what  a  barrier  shyness  and  com¬ 
passion  can  sometimes  raise  between  us  and 
our  afflicted  friends  ? 
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“I  THANK  THEE,  MOON.” 

WITHOUT  taking  a  part  in  the  interesting  discussion  in  these  pages  on  the 

respective  merits  of  Braille  Books  and  Talking  Books,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place 
to  quote  the  words  of  St.  Paul  :  “  There  is  one  glory  of  the  sun,  and  another 
glory  of  the  moon,  and  another  glory  of  the  stars,”  because  they  will  serve  to 
remind  the  protagonists  in  the  Magian  conflict  that,  between  the  glory  of  Braille 
and  the  glory  of  Talking  Books,  the  glory  of  Moon  is  apt  to  be  overlooked.  \et 
there  are  thousands  of  blind  people  who  must  have  frequently  echoed  in  their 
hearts  Bully  Bottom’s  invocation  :  “  Sweet  Moon,  I  thank  thee  for  thy 

sunny  beams  ;  1  thank  thee,  Moon,  for  shining  now  so  bright.”  Moon  is,  in  fact,  shining  now  so 
bright,”  but  can  it  be  made  to  shine  brighter,  to  extend  its  beneficial  influence  ? 

As  most  of  our  readers  know,  facility  in  reading  Moon  type  can  be  easily  acquired  by  people 
who  lose  their  sight  in  later  life  and  by  those  whose  fingers  have  been  hardened  by  yeai  s  of  manual 
labour.  To  them  the  learning  of  Braille  must  seem  an  impossible  task,  and  they  would  be  cut  oft 
from  all  the  pleasures  of  reading  were  it  not  for  Moon  type.  The  Talking  Book  may  eventually  be 
within  the  reach  of  all,  but  for  several  years  to  come,  one  of  the  foremost  tasks  of  Home  Teachers 
will  be  to  try  to  persuade  the  elderly  people  whom  they  visit — especially  those  who  aie  deaf  as  well 
as  blind — to  learn  the  Moon  system  and  so  obtain  a  constant  means  of  recreation. 

But  the  value  of  this  means  of  recreation  depends  on  the  number  of  Moon  books  available. 
The  literary  taste  of  Moon  readers  cannot  be  generalised  any  more  than  the  liteiaiy  taste  of,  say, 
5,000  people  in  all  walks  of  life  resident  in  Middlesex.  It  is  often  assumed  that  Moon  leaders  ha\e 
simple  tastes  alone.  Why  ?  If  a  scholar,  immersed  in  Babylonian  lore  and  with  hands  haidened  by 
a  life  of  digging  in  Mesopotamia,  lost  his  sight  at  60  years  of  age,  he  would  scarcely  find  it  worth  while 
to  learn  an  embossed  type  which  would  enable  him  to  read  ”  Love  s  hirst  Dream,  or  Thoughts 

by  the  Wayside.”  ^ 

The  Moon  System  at  present  issues  three  periodicals- — The  Moon  Newspaper ,  ike  Moon 
Magazine,  and  The  Moon  Messenger.  The  first  is  the  most  concise  newspaper  in  the  world  ;  the 
second  is  a  typical  unsophisticated  ”  magazine  ;  the  third  is  a  religious  paper.  Thus  fai  they 
cover  the  ground  adequately  :  the  cream  of  the  news  of  the  world,  boiled  down  without  comment 
and  relieved  of  divorces,  murders,  film  stars,  etc.,  is  surprisingly  small  in  quantity  ,  the.  simple 
reader’s  taste  can  be  simply  fed ;  and  a  religious  paper,  when  it  is  skilfully  and  sincerely 
edited,  is  a  source  of  real  solace  and  most  helpful  communion  to  the  learned  and  the  unlearned  alike. 
But  it  appears  to  us  that  there  is  a  distinct  need  for  a  Moon  periodical  somewhat  similar  to  The 
Liferary  Journal  in  Braille.  And  what  about  a  Moon  edition  of  the  Radio  Times  ? 

Books  in  Moon  type  are  published  in  limited  editions,  litles  for  transcription  are  selected 
by  the  National  Institute’s  Publications  Advisory  Committee,  on  which  the  National  Library  for 
the  Blind  is  represented,  and  are  submitted  to  regular  customers,  with  details  of  price,  etc.,  of  the 
proposed  Moon  editions.  Orders  in  advance  of  publication  are  requested,  and  when  these  have  been 
received  the  type  is  set  up,  as  many  copies  as  are  required  to  fulfil  the  orders  are  printed,  and  the 
type  is  distributed.  The  policy  of  publishing  limited  editions  has  been  in  force  foi  several  yeais  past. 
It  was  adopted  when  it  was  decided  to  print  Moon  books  from  movable  metal  type  cast  in  brass. 
Previously,  Moon  books  were  printed  from  plates,  as  Braille  books  are  printed  to-day,  but  as  there 
was  no  Moon  transcribing  machine  the  plates  had  to  be  cast  by  hand,  a  costly  and  cumbersome  piocess. 
Copies  of  most  of  the  books  printed  in  this  way  are  still  obtainable,  as  the  plates  have  been  retained 
and  reprints  can  be  made.  But  copies  of  the  books  printed  from  movable  type  are  not  obtainable 

once  the  type  has  been  distributed.  ... 

Without  considering  financial  and  technical  details,  it  seems  that  there  is  an  obvious  need  foi  a 
continuous  supply  of  Moon  books  which  can  be  acquired  by  the  individual  blind  reader  who  does 
not  wish  to  depend  entirely  on  libraries.  Whether  the  Moon  Society  is  in  a  position  to.retain  stocks  of 
the  books  printed  as  limited  editions,  or  whether  it  could  publish  an  additional  series  of  books  mi 
what  may  be  termed  the  casual  customer,  cannot  be  discussed  here,  but  we  are  sure  that  tne  Moon 
Society  would  welcome  from  our  readers  any  information  on  the  following  questions  (1  Is  there 
a  need  for  a  wider  selection  of  Moon  books  ?  (2)  Is  the  need  of  the  Moon  readers  sufficiently  met  by 

books  borrowed  from  libraries  ?  (3)  Do  Moon  readers  need  more  periodicals  and  if  so,  of 

,  ,  ,  t  Tite  Lditor. 
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PROPOSALS  FOR  TRAINING  THE 

CIVILIAN  BLIND. 

By  M.  B.  STUART. 


TO  readers  of  this  journal 
the  phrase  “  The  Blind 
World ’’must  be  very  familiar. 
Broadly  speaking,  it  means 
that  section  of  the  community 
which  is  completely  or  par¬ 
tially  sightless,  together  with 
all  activities  directly  or  indirectly  affecting 
the  lives  of  blind  people.  But  fortunately 
the  blind  form  only  a  small  fraction  of  the 
population,  and  those  who  are  in  any  way 
brought  into  contact  with  them  and  their 
interests,  although  many,  also  constitute 
only  a  sparse  minority.  However,  without 
any  wish  to  be  morbid,  one  cannot  evade 
the  fact  that  at  any  moment  a  member  of  the 
general  public,  to  whom  the  blind  world  is  as 
remote  as  unexplored  territory,  may  find 
himself,  as  the  result  of  accident  or  illness, 
an  unwilling  and  perplexed  inhabitant  of 
that  world.  Such  a  change  of  surroundings 
cannot  at  the  best  be  other  than  painful. 
The  difficulties  attendant  on  gaining  a  speedy 
familiarity  with  the  possibilities  and  poten¬ 
tialities  of  the  new  environment,  of  becoming 
acquainted  with  other  new  arrivals  and 
inhabitants  of  long  standing,  must  con¬ 
siderably  increase  the  tragedy. 

Anyone,  who,  after  leading  a  normal  life, 
finds  himself  deprived  of  sight  will,  inevitably, 
in  the  early  days  of  his  misfortune  feel  a 
sense  of  loneliness,  almost  isolation — perhaps 
not  physical,  but  certainly  mental.  Life  as 
he  knew  it  will  have  broken  up  and,  when  the 
first  shock  is  over,  he  will  have  to  build  up  a 
fresh  life  with  strange  materials. 

I  have  long  had  in  mind  a  plan  whereby 
this  transition  from  one  world  to  another 
should  be  made  easier  for  some  of  those 
compelled  to  take  the  journey.  I  welcome 
this  opportunity  of  setting  forth  my  proposals. 

The  sole  object  of  this  scheme  is  to  provide 
helpful  training  for  men  who  have  gone 
blind  at  an  age  when,  in  ordinary  circum¬ 
stances,  school  and  college  days  would  be 
over.  This  training  would  be  non- specialised 
and  non-vocational.  Its  aim  would  be  not 
so  much  to  prepare  a  man  for  any  particular 


job  as  to  equip  him  to  fill  a  useful  and  happy 
place  in  the  blind  community- — to  help  him 
to  realise  that  his  personal  tragedy  by  no 
means  debars  him  from  a  full  and  complete 
life. 

Instruction  would  be  given  in  various 
handicrafts  in  which  blind  people  have  been 
proved  to  show  aptitude  and  efficiency. 
Such  instruction  might- — and  it  is  much  to  be 
hoped  that  it  would — enable  the  recipient  to 
obtain  profitable  work  (if  such  were  required) 
when  the  course  was  over  ;  .  but  its  chief 
object  would  be  to  accustom  the  newly  blind 
man  to  become  aware  of  external  things 
through  another  medium — to  enable  him  to 
substitute  touch  for  sight  as  a  channel  for 
recognising  the  outside  world. 

A  great  deal  of  attention  would  be  given 
to  the  teaching  of  Braille.  In  recent  years 
the  importance  of  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
Braille  as  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  blind 
is  inclined  to  be  under-estimated.  It  provides 
their  most  satisfactory  lines  of  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  general  stream  of  life — although 
it  is  readily  admitted  that  the  wireless  and 
talking-books  offer  other  avenues  of  con¬ 
tact.  For  study,  recreation,  all  forms  of 
literary  expression,  and  social  intercourse  a 
knowledge  of  Braille  is  almost  indispensable. 
But  important  as  this  knowledge  is,  acquiring 
it  is  liable  to  prove  a  laborious  and  depressing 
task  to  the  newcomer  to  raised  type  unless 
he  be  guided  along  the  right  path  with  skill, 
patience  and  sympathy.  Finding  order  and 
sense  in  an  apparent  confusion  of  hardly 
perceptible  dots  is  no  mean  undertaking  for 
the  novice,  and  it  is  very  necessary  that  he 
should  receive  every  assistance  and  encour¬ 
agement  in  the  early  days. 

As  a  venue  for  this  training  it  is  hoped 
that  a  suitable  house  could  be  found  in,  or 
very  near,  London.  The  course,  conducted 
by  experienced  teachers,  would  extend  over 
a  period  of  three  months.  During  this  time 
the  trainees  would  be  resident  on  the  pre¬ 
mises.  It  is  felt  that  the  proposed  instruction 
would  be  more  helpful  if  carried  on  away  from 
the  student’s  usual  domestic  environment. 
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Every  effort  would  be  made  to  create  an 
atmosphere  of  friendliness  and  sympathy — 
an  atmosphere  which  should  assist  students 
to  overcome  or  ignore  the  minor  embarrass¬ 
ments  so  liable  to  beset  the  path  of  those 
recently  deprived  of  sight.  The  aim  would  be 
to  do  for  the  civilian  blind  much  what  St. 
Dunstan’s  does  for  those  whose  blindness  is 
the  result  of  war  service. 

When  discussing  a  new  project  of  this 
kind  two  questions  naturally  arise.  Is  there  a 
real  demand  for  such  an  undertaking  among 
people  in  a  position  to  estimate  the  imme¬ 
diate  needs  of  the  blind — particularly,  is  it 
wanted  by  those  whom  it  is  designed  to 
benefit.  And  is  the  proposed  work  already 
being  done,  even  if  in  a  different  form,  by 
some  existing  organisation  ?  The  sponsors 
of  innovations  must  beware  lest  they  label 
as  necessity  that  which  is  merely  their  own 
pet  enthusiasm. 

To  take  the  latter  point  first :  in  these 
days  of  rationalisation  and  a  striving  to  avoid 
overlapping  in  welfare  work  (as  in  other 
activities),  it  is  a  question  which  is  certain  to 
leap  to  the  minds  of  many.  I  think  it  can  be 
said  quite  definitely  that  the  work  whose 
scope  is  here  outlined  is  not  being  performed 
by  any  organisation  in  this  country.  At 
present  a  man  who  goes  blind  after  the  usual 
school-leaving  age,  unless  he  happens  to  be 
the  inmate  of  some  appropriate  institution, 
must  depend  almost  entirely  for  initial 
guidance  in  his  new  world  on  the  visits  of  a 
home-teacher.  Through  pressure  of  work 
such  visits  are  often  infrequent  and  of  very 
brief  duration.  I  have  heard  of  cases  where 
men  have  had  to  be  content  with  no  more 
than  one  short  visit  every  fortnight.  In  such 
circumstances  the  student  of  new  ways  of  life 
is  hardly  likely  to  make  much  progress  or  to 
escape  long  periods  of  depression.  Moreover, 
he  is  likely  to  lack  that  confidence  and  hope 
which  association  with  others  suffering  from 
similar  disadvantages  would  inculcate  and 
stimulate. 

And  do  others,  qualified  to  judge,  admit 
the  need  of  this  work  ?  I  have  discussed  the 
matter  at  length  with  people  intimately  con¬ 
cerned  in  all  phases  of  blind  welfare  work. 
They  are  almost  unanimous  in  their  opinion 
that  the  proposed  training  is  a  real  necessity. 
Eye-specialists  and  doctors  who  come  into 
contact  with  men  who  have  recently  lost  their 


sight  have  assured  me  that  such  a  system  of 
training  would  go  far  to  solve  a  grave  pro¬ 
blem  constantly  confronting  them  and  their 
patients.  Blind  men  have  asserted  emphati¬ 
cally  that  had  such  training  been  available 
they  would  unhesitatingly  have  made  use  of 
it.  All  the  evidence  I  have  been  able  to  collect 
confirms  me  in  the  belief  that  there  is  a 
pressing  need  for  the  tuition  and  help  that 
this  scheme  would  furnish.  However,  I  am 
anxious  to  obtain  the  views  and  opinions  of 
as  many  people  as  possible,  and  I  should  be 
grateful  for  the  comments  of  any  reader  of 
this  article  who  would  be  good  enough  to 
write  to  me. 

Before  this  scheme  can  be  launched  many 
obstacles  must  be  overcome,  chief  among 
them,  of  course,  being  the  financial  barrier. 
But  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  a  project  which 
would  go  far  to  make  smooth  the  rough 
places  in  the  path  of  those  who  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  make  a  strange  j  ourney ,  and  for  this 
reason  worthy  of  the  faith,  courage  and 
support  of  all  who  have  the  well-being  of  the 
blind  at  heart. 

ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Gold  Medal  for  Speaking  Verse  Won  by  Mary 
Jameson. — -The  Gold  Medal  for  the  art  of 
speaking  verse  has  been  awarded  by  the  Poetry 
Society  to  Miss  Mary  Jameson,  the  blind  woman 
whose  services  were  recognised  by  the  M.B.E. 
in  last  year’s  New  Year’s  Honours  List.  The 
adjudicator  was  Professor  Guy  Pertwee. 

Blind  Schoolgirl’s  Life  Saving  Certificate. — 

Edna  Steeple,  15-year-old  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  T.  Steeple,  of  Silver  Street,  Platts  Common, 
who  is  a  pupil  at  the  Blind  and  Deaf  Children’s 
Institute,  Leeds,  has  been  awarded  the  Royal 
Life  Saving  Society’s  intermediate  and  elemen¬ 
tary  certificate  and  bronze  medallion  for  swim¬ 
ming.  Edna,  who  is  blind,  received  instruction 
for  the  tests  at  the  Institute. 

Blind  Curate  Appointed  Rector. — The  Rev. 
C.  S.  R.  Adkins,  M.A.,  Curate  of  St.  John’s, 
Worksop,  has  been  appointed  by  the  Earl  of 
Ancaster  to  the  Rectory  of  Belleau,  in  the 
Diocese  of  Lincoln,  and  expects  to  take  up  his 
duties  at  Easter.  Mr.  Adkins  is  totally  blind, 
having  been  blinded  at  the  age  of  15  as  the 
result  of  an  accident  while  at  play.  He  was 
educated  at  Worcester  College  for  the  Blind, 
and  passed  on  to  Durham  University,  where  he 
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took  his  M.A.  degree  and  a  diploma  in  theology. 
He  married  about  two  years  ago. 

Play  on  Blindness  Produced  by  Blind  Man.— 

“None  So  Blind,”  a  three-act  Lancashire  comedy 
by  Armitage  Owen— the  story  of  a  once-blind 
man— has  been  produced  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Preston, 
of  Ashton  New  Road,  Bradford,  Manchester, 
who  has  been  blind  since  early  childhood 
following  an  illness.  The  play — the  story  of  a 
blind,  wealthy  business  man  whose  sight  returns 
to  him — was  presented  by  the  amateur  dramatic 
society  of  the  Albert  Street  Methodist  Church, 
Bradford. 

Sinclair  Logan’s  New  Appointment.— Mr- 

Sinclair  Logan,  the  well-known  baritone  and 
organist  of  St.  Ninian’s  Presbyterian  Church, 
Golders  Green,  has  been  appointed  Director  of 
Music  at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage, 
a  post  in  which  he  follows  the  late  Mr.  Thomas 
Gardner  Osborn.  The  notable  series  of  successes 
recently  won  in  open  competition  by  Mr. 
Logan’s  pupils  is  sufficient  evidence  of  his 
abilities  as  teacher,  while  a  wide  circle  of 
listeners  will  be  familiar  with  his  distinguished 
work  as  recitalist  and  broadcaster. 

Blind  Vocalist’s  Continued  Successes. — Con¬ 
gratulations  are  also  due  to  Mr.  Sinclair  Logan 
on  the  continued  successes  won  by  his  pupil, 
Mr.  George  Palmer.  In  addition  to  the  achieve¬ 
ments  recorded  here  in  May  last,  Mr.  Palmer 
recently  secured  an  engagement  to  sing  at  one  of 
the  B.li.C.’s  ballad-concerts.  So  favourable  was 
the  impression  then  made  that  a  further  engage¬ 
ment  followed  for  the  programme  broadcast  to 
the  Empire  on  iGth  February.  Moreover,  Mr. 
Palmer  has  already  carried  off  two  of  the  silver 
medals  awarded  at  the  last  North  London 
Competition  Festival- — one  in  the  Tenor  Class 
for  his  performance  of  Thomas  Campion’s 
c‘  There  is  a  Garden  in  her  Face,”  the  other  for 
Cecil  Sharp’s  arrangement  of  the  folk-song 
“I’m  Seventeen  come  Sunday.”  In  his  adjudica¬ 
tions,  Dr.  Armstrong  Gibbs  paid  tribute  to  Mr. 
Palmer’s  excellent  breath-control,  the  sureness 
of  his  technique  and  his  never-failing  musician- 
ship. 

Wolverhampton  Institution's  Musical  Talent. 

— It  is  not  surprising  that  the  musical  activities 
of  the  Wolverhampton,  Dudley  and  Districts 
Institution  for  the  Blind  are  many,  and  that 
these  are  all  used  to  good  effect  in  the  essential 
work  of  publicity.  The  Secretary  and  Superin¬ 
tendent,  Mr.  A.  C.  V.  Thomas— himself  a  tenor 
singer — has  devoted  much  time  to  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  music  among  the  employees  of  the 
Workshops  and  to  the  provision  of  musical 
programmes  for  the  unemployable  blind  for 
many  years. 

In  addition  to  a  blind  quartette,  who  have 


sung  regularly  at  concerts  in  the  district,  the 
Institution  is  particularly  proud  of  Miss  Frances 
box — a  machine  knitter — who  recently  achieved 
the  distinction  of  being  “  Miss  Midlands  ”  in  the 
Golden  Voice  Competition  organised  by  the 
Gaumont-British  Corporation  in  conjunction 
with  the  News-Chronicle.  She  was  successful 
in  reaching  the  semi-final  of  the  Competition 
which  was  held  in  London.  Miss  Fox  has  won 
many  musical  honours,  including  a  silver  Cup 
at  the  Redditch  Musical  Festival  and  second 
place  in  the  Soprano  Class  at  the  Sheffield 
Festival  this  year. 

In  Mr.  W.  O.  Westwood,  a  blind  Home 
Teacher,  the  Institution  has  a  talented  Organist 
and  Accompanist  whose  ability  has  brought 
recognition  from  many  sources. 

Over  a  period  of  years  hundreds  of  concerts 
have  been  given  by  this  party  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Institution  and  the  personal  direction  of 
the  Secretary. 

Blind  Woman  Wins  Cake-baking  Prize.— 

Blind  for  30  years,  Mrs.  S.  A.  Love,  of  Market 
Street,  Droylsden,  Manchester,  has  won  a  prize 
in  a  Cake-baking  Competition,  which  she 
entered  when  attending  a  demonstration, 
organised  by  the  Manchester  Corporation  Gas 
Department.  Mrs.  Love  does  all  the  cooking  for 
a  family  of  nine,  on  a  stove  with  a  regulator,  and 
bakes  four  dozen  pounds  of  bread  each  week.  She 
feels  the  number  on  the  regulator,  listens  for  the 
dock  striking  or  climbs  on  a  chair  to  feel  the 
time,  knows  when  crust  is  crisp  by  touch, 
weighs  all  her  ingredients,  and  does  all  her  own 
mixing.  Mrs.  Love  received  third  prize  for  her 
cake,  and  the  adjudicator  did  not  know  that  it 
had  been  baked  by  a  blind  person  until  after 
the  judging  had  taken  place. 

Honour  for  Blind  Farmer.— William  MacKay, 
a  55-year-old  blind  farmer  of  Bay  View,  Pictou 
County,  Nova  Scotia,  has  been  presented 
with  a  certificate  from  the  Nova  Scotia 
Farmers’  Association  adjudging  him  “  banner 
farmer  for  Nova  Scotia  in  1936  ” — the  highest 
award  within  the  gift  of  the  farming  community 
of  his  native  Province.  At  the  time  Mr.  MacKay 
lost  his  sight  some  fifteen  years  ago,  he  was 
already  known  as  a  progressive  farmer,  and  he 
then  determined  to  do  even  better  work  by  more 
intensive  study  of  scientific  methods. 

A  Blind  Engineer. — At  a  convention  of  the 
Canadian  section  of  the  Society  of  Automotive 
Engineers  held  in  Toronto  last  autumn,  Mr. 
Ralph  R.  Teetor  was  one  of  the  chief  speakers. 
His  subject  was  “  Keeping  the  Automotive 
Industry  Young.”  Mr.  Teetor,  though  blind 
since  early  boyhood,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania,  and  has  been  associated 
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with  the  engineering  profession  ever  since.  of  turbine  engines  :  he  was  considered  an 

During  the  Great  War  the  United  States  expert  at  balancing  the  delicate  engines  used 

Government  made  use  of  his  special  knowledge  in  some  types  of  war  craft. 

SCOTTISH  NATIONAL  FEDERATION. 

Protests  Against  English  Appeals  in  Scotland. 


WE  have  been  asked  by  Mr.  J.  Dun¬ 
can  MacDiarmid,  Secretary  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Scottish  National 
Federation  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind,  to  publish  the  following  correspon¬ 
dence  between  him  and  Lord  Sempill.  Mr. 
MacDiarmid  asked  Lord  Sempill’ s  permission 
to  send  copies  of  the  letters  to  Ihe  New 
Beacon,  with  a  view  to  publication.  While 
sympathising  with  the  view  of  the  Federation 
and  gladly  giving  space  to  the  correspondence, 
we  do  not  wholly  endorse  that  view,  as  some 
of  the  services  performed  by  organisations  in 
England  do  benefit  the  Scottish  blind. 

Letter  by  Mr.  MacDiarmid  to  Lord  Sempill, 
of  28th  October,  1936. 

“  I  am  venturing  to  write  you  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  this 
Federation  which  comprises  all  the  Institu¬ 
tions  and  Outdoor  Societies  working  in 
Scotland  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind. 

“  At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Executive 
several  circulars  were  submitted  by  members 
all  above  your  Lordship’s  signature,  appealing 
for  funds  for  the  Incorporated  Association 
for  Promoting  the  General  Welfare  of  the 
Blind,  257,  Tottenham  Court  Road,  London, 
W.  1.  The  Federation  for  some  time  back 
has  been  annoyed  by  blind  organisations  in 
England  appealing  for  funds  in  Scotland, 
which  by  their  multiplicity  tend  to  alienate 
the  sympathy  of  the  charitable  public  to 
Scottish  organisations  for  the  blind.  As  a 
Federation  we  feel  that  Scotsmen  and  Scots¬ 
women  should  be  patriotic  and  assist  their 
own  National  organisations  which  probably 
have  not  the  same  charitable  clientele  to 
work  on  as  the  English  have.  The  Society 
for  which  you  have  allowed  your  name  to 
appeal  broadcast  in  Scotland  for  subscrip¬ 
tions  is,  in  spite  of  its  general  title,  a  compa¬ 
ratively  small  organisation  catering  only  for 
a  section  of  the  blind  of  London.  My  Com¬ 
mittee  are  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that 
by  so  doing  you  have  not  been  very  thought¬ 
ful  for  the  blind  of  your  own  country  who 
are  deserving  of  help  as  much  as,  if  not  more 


than  their  brethren  in  England.  1  he  cir¬ 
cular  has  been  issued  and  cannot  now  be  re¬ 
called  but  we  venture  to  suggest  that  if  you 
or  any  of  your  Scottish  friends  are  asked  to 
sign  a  similar  appeal  in  the  future  it  should 
be  confined  at  least  to  England.  I  think  the 
Scottish  organisations,  including  Newington 
House  for  Blinded  Soldiers  and  Sailors, 
Edinburgh,  confine  the  area  for  inviting  sub¬ 
scriptions  to  Scotland  and  do  not  encroach 
into  England.  Accordingly  we  think  that 
similar  courtesy  should  be  shown  to  Scotland 
by  the  English  organisations. 

“  I  trust  you  will  appreciate  the  motive 
which  has  prompted  our  Executive  to  write 
you  in  the  above  terms.” 

Reply  from  Lord  Sempill,  of  14th  January, 
1937. 

“  I  must  apologise  for  not  replying  to  your 
letter  of  the  28th  October  sooner,  but,  as  it 
was  addressed  to  me  at  Fintray  House,  there 
has  been  some  unaccountable  delay  in  for¬ 
warding  it  to  me. 

“  I  am  very  distressed  to  learn  that  the 
appeal  letter  which  I  signed  on  behalf  of  the 
Incorporated  Association  for  Promoting  the 
General  Welfare  of  the  Blind  was  circularised 
in  Scotland.  When  I  signed  this  letter  I  was 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  to  be  sent 
only  to  English  people,  and  it  most  definitely 
was  not  my  intention  that  it  should  be  sent 
to  Scotland.  I  have  made  enquiries  re¬ 
garding  this  and  am  told  that  the  particular 
Society  for  which  I  appealed  does  not  usually 
send  circulars  to  Scotland.  1  have  suggested 
to  them  that  in  future  they  should  coniine 
their  appeals  to  England. 

“  I  am  very  sorry  indeed  that  this  should 
have  happened  and  greatly  appreciate  your 
bringing  the  matter  to  my  attention. 

“  Will  you  please  convey  to  your  Execu¬ 
tive  Committee  my  sincere  regrets  at  this 
unwarranted  encroachment  on  our  Scottish 
field,  and  assure  them  that  I  shall  do  all  in 
my  power  to  see  that  it  does  not  occur 
again.” 
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IS  A  HOME  TEACHING  SERVICE 

NECESSARY  ? 


A  Papa  given  at  a  Conference  of  Home  Teachers  held  by  theNorthern  Counties  Association  for 

the  Blind. 


By  Mrs.  IDA  M.  COWLEY,  M.A. 

(Continued  from  last  month’s  issue.) 


Listening  Groups  do  not  seem  to 

have  spread  as  much  as  one 
might  have  expected  if  home 
teaching  were  really  a  depart¬ 
ment  of  adult  education.  There 
J  is  or  was  a  group  of  Esperantists, 
but  I  believe  this  is  an  activity 
of  the  blind  themselves  and  not  of  the  Home 
leaching  Service.  Cookery  lessons  were 
arranged,  but  were,  I  believe,  attended  by 
workers  and  seem  to  have  been  a  passing 
fancy  rather  than  a  permanent  need. 

As  one  who  thinks  the  development  of 
mind  of  prime  importance  to  man  both  col¬ 
lectively  and  individually,  I  regret  that 
teaching  forms  so  small  a  part  of  your  work, 
though  I  do  not  think  it  a  matter  for  sur¬ 
prise.  Where  the  desire  does  exist  I  believe, 
of  course,  that  it  should  be  met  and  met 
generously,  and  therefore  for  such  teaching 
as  is  required  there  must  be  a  service,  but  it 
would  not  be  on  the  present  strength  if 
teaching  were  all. 

Fourthly,  admitting  that  there  are  a  few 
blind  people  who  do  need  teaching,  for  what 
other  purpose  are  you  needed  by  the  rest  who 
form  the  majority  ? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  remaining  and 
main  service  is  welfare  of  a  threefold  nature 
for  which  a  very  good  case  can  be  made  out. 
(a)  To  act  as  a  safeguard  or  protection  for 
the  blind  ;  to  be  a  centre  of  information 
and  advice  and  to  be  the  clearing  house 
and  centre  of  distribution  for  social 
privileges  conferred  upon  the  blind. 

(6)  To  help  the  blind  to  avail  themselves  of 
leisure  and  to  make  of  living  an  art  for 
which  leisure  is  an  advantage.  The  art 
of  living  is  something  to  which  we  have 
not  up  to  now  paid  sufficient  attention, 
(c)  To  assist  in  the  adjustment  to  blindness. 
It  seems  to  me  that  in  connection  with  (a) 
offices  are  not  always  sufficiently  well  known 
nor  open  at  certain  times  when  help  might  be 
and  has  in  fact  been  needed.  I  have  myself 


rung  up  offices  on  a  Saturday  morning  on 
urgent  business  and  had  no  reply  or  found 
no  one  responsible  there — also  at  9.30  in  the 
morning  of  other  days.  If  one  looks  up  the 
Blind  Welfare  Department  in  a  telephone 
directory  it  still  cannot  be  found  in  some 
places  because  one  is  not  ingenious  enough  to 
think  of  the  name  under  which  it  is  hiding. 
It  may  be  “  Incorporated  ”  or  “  Royal/’  and 
in  London  they  all  appear  to  be  classified 
under  the  word  “  Blind.”  In  the  case  of 
the  newly  blinded,  people  still  do  not  always 
know  where  to  go,  and  this  is  one  reason  for 
the  lag  between  onset  of  blindness  and 
registration.  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the 
five-day  week,  but  I  do  suggest  that  a  service 
is  not  very  vital  if  there  is  no  'one  at  all  to 
give  information  on  a  Saturday  or  if  the 
office  itself  is  unknown.  Nor  am  I  going 
to  discuss  the  payment  of  grants  because 
quite  enough  has  been  said  about  it,  but  I 
should  like  to  remark  that  personally  I  have 
always  preferred  payment  of  money  to  me 
to  be  as  impersonal  as  possible.  Too  often  the 
person  handing  it  over  does  it  as  if  conferring 
a  personal  favour  and  gets  an  undesirable 
sense  of  power,  the  recipient  feeling  obliga¬ 
tion  with  its  psychological  reactions.  If  the 
blind  only  accept  the  other  services  for  fear 
of  imperilling  income,  the  organisation  is  not 
real  or  vital.  In  any  case  the  visitor  should 
know  the  financial  circumstances,  so  as  to 
be  able  to  satisfy  herself  that  the  blind  person 
is  getting  the  benefit.  There  are  still  a  few 
people  who  would  rob  the  blind,  and  there 
are  unkind  relatives — as  well  as  very  awkward 
blind  people.  I  would  rather  have  your 
visiting  cards  marked  “  I  called  to-day.  Is 
there  anything  I  can  do  for  you  ?  ”  than  “  The 
teacher  called.  Do  you  want  a  lesson  ?  ” 

The  second  function  in  reference  to  leisure 
both  collective  to  satisfy  gregariousness  and 
individual  for  the  solitary  hours,  does  not 
only  concern  the  blind.  It  is  a  modern 
problem.  I  have  myself  been  making  an  ex- 
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periment  since  1934  and  I  can  say  that,  pro¬ 
vided  you  are  not  starving,  leisure,  far  from 
being  a  tragedy,  is  a  delight.  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  a  great  deal  of  nonsense 
has  been  talked  about  idle  hands  and  so  on — 

I  am  never  bored,  and  I  do  not  think  Satan 
is  making  much  progress  with  me.  The  things 
I  do  are  of  my  own  choice,  although  it  is 
true  that  earlier  in  life  I  did  not  find  it  easy 
to  make  that  choice  ;  chiefly  I  think  because 
of  a  bad  system  of  education  which  occupied 
my  time  too  fully  and  left  me  no  time  to 
think  for  myself.  Now  I  have  plenty  of 
choice,  provided  that  what  I  do  does  not 
involve  the  expenditure  of  much  money. 

I  understand  myself  sufficiently  well,  how¬ 
ever,  to  know  that  if  I  were  by  nature  in¬ 
active  I  should  resent  being  constantly  urged 
by  more  active  people  to  do  this  and  do  that 
for  the  good  of  my  soul.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
in  dealing  with  the  blind  it  would  be  better- 
to  stress  the  constructive  side  of  leisure  as  an 
opportunity  rather  than  idleness  as  a  tragedy. 
There  have  always  been  leisured  classes  who 
have  thought  that  being  able  to  choose  the 
use  to  which  they  would  put  their  time  was 
freedom.  The  blind  have  an  opportunity  to 
set  the  sighted  an  example  in  the  art  of 
living,  which  is  what  leisure  enables  one  to 
develop  ;  but  they  cannot  do  it  in  semi¬ 
starvation  or  under  slum  conditions. 

I  say  this  in  full  consciousness  of  the  pro¬ 
gress  made  in  blind  welfare  during  my  life¬ 
time.  A  report  made  by  Miss  Heywood  at 
the  end  of  the  first  year’s  work  in  Manchester 
in  1901  asked  for  an  income  of  £1,000.  She 
saw  then  that  State  aid  would  be  necessary. 
This  last  year  the  Local  Authorities  have 
paid  to  her  society  roughly  £36,000,  while  the 
income  from  charitable  sources  was  £6,000 
in  place  of  the  modest  £1,000  she  asked  for 
in  1901.  In  addition  a  considerable  annual 
income  must  be  coming  to  Manchester  blind 
people  from  Government  pensions.  These 
are  facts  which  I  must  not  overlook  because 
they  mean  that  there  is  now  a  much  better 
chance  of  enjoying  leisure.  Nor  on  the  other 
hand  must  I  forget  that  in  1934  the  British 
Broadcasting  Corporation  called  attention 
to  the  case  of  a  blind  woman  in  another 
county  borough  who  was  trying  to  live  on 
3|d.  per  day  for  food.  Not  much  good  would 
be  done  by  offering  Braille  lessons  in  that 
case  or  talking  about  the  opportunity  of 


leisure.  Personally  I  think  this  should  have 
been  aired  at  a  Home  Teachers’  Conference 
and  a  report  sent  in  to  the  regional  body. 
Dangerous  ?  Of  course,  but  most  things 
worth  doing  involve  danger,  and  there  are 
good  and  bad  ways  of  doing  dangerous  things. 
Anyhow,  I  think  that  fourteen  years  after 
the  passing  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act  and  in 
the  twenty-fourth  year  of  the  existence  of  a 
regional  body  (which  was  not  the  Northern 
Counties  Association)  the  publicity  ought 
to  have  been  inside  blind  welfare — and  that 
means  through  the  Home  Teacher.  The  out¬ 
side  publicity  brought  about  a  change  in 
the  regulations,  but  I  felt  a  little  ashamed,  as 
though  we  had  failed.  In  my  opinion  it  is 
the  Home  Teacher’s  business  to  see  that  the 
blind  get  what  they  are  entitled  to  and  to  ^ 
make  it  known — repeatedly  if  necessary —  in 
the  proper  quarters,  where  this  is  grossly  in¬ 
adequate  and  why.  It  has  always  seemed  to 
me  significant  that  those  blind  people  who 
are  better  off  do  not  use  the  home  teaching 
service.  If  ever  we  got  such  a  person 
registered  in  the  North  it  was  out  of  interest 
in  the  work  for  the  blind.  Usually  the  card 
was  almost  blank  except  for  an  intimation 
that  he  or  she  did  not  want  visiting  or  re¬ 
fused  to  give  particulars.  If  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  a  technique  in  dealing  with  the 
blind  and  if  you  as  the  result  of  gifts,  training 
and  experience  have  it,  one  would  think  that 
the  better-off  too  would  seek  your  help.  But 
they  do  not,  or  else  they  do  not  go  blind.  We 
must  not,  therefore,  be  afraid  to  face  the 
fact  that  much  of  the  blind  welfare  service, 
in  the  North  at  any  rate,  is  needed  through 
the  still  unsolved  problem  of  poverty,  in 
spite  of  progress,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
practically  everywhere  blind  beggars  have 
disappeared  except  in  London.  Some  people 
think  that  blind  welfare  should  only  concern 
itself  with  blindness  and  not  with  poverty 
but  both  exist  in  an  indivisible  person,  so 
Home  Teaching  is  bound  to  be  a  welfare 
service.  We  are  reconsidering  our  social 
philosophy  and  our  economics  and  some  day 
we  shall  have  a  better  general  realisation  of 
what  work  is  for.  The  wrongness  of  present 
ideas  affects  blind  welfare.  It  is  very  signi¬ 
ficant,  for  instance,  that  in  the  1920  Act  the 
definition  of  blindness  is  not  a  scientific 
measure  of  vision  but  is  based  upon  ability 
to  work.  Hence  the  exclusion  from  one  Local 
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Authority’s  Scheme  of  all  persons  going  blind 
alter  seventy  years  of  age.  When  the  world 
has  adjusted  itself  to  modern  industrial 
capacity  it  will  find  that  it  needed  pioneers 
in  the  use  of  leisure.  The  blind  and  their 
visitors  have  an  opportunity  of  being: 
pioneers. 

Let  us  examine  what  you  have  already 
done  in  this  direction.  It  does  more  harm 
than  good  to  persuade  people  to  go  on 
making  goods  which  are  not  wanted,  but  as 
a  teacher  I  was  told  never  to  let  children  see 
me  destroy  the  goods  they  had  made.  So  it 
is  important  to  continue  to  experiment  with 
activities  which  do  not  result  in  things. 
Social  Centres  have  of  course  been  in  existence 
for  some  time,  although  not  always  organised 
by  the  home  visitor.  I  am  glad  to  see  on  the 
agenda  two  papers  on  their  organisation. 
It  seems  to  me  essentially  a  job  for  the 
blind  welfare  visitor.  In  some  places  there 
are  classes,  and  in  the  North  clubs,  real  clubs, 
not  social  centres  under  another  name.  This 
is  a  very  important  development.  It  seems 
strange  that  so  much  money  should  be  ex¬ 
pended  on  workshops  and  equipment  whereas 
80  per  cent  of  the  blind  are  without  a  building 
to  which  they  could  go  daily  if  they  so 
desired  and  which  could  be  a  focus  for  their 
social  life.  I  hope  that  those  with  experience 
of  clubs  will  tell  me  at  the  end  how  they  are 
progressing. 

(To  be  continued.) 

ARE  GOODS  MADE  BY  THE 
BLIND  SUFFICIENTLY  ADVER¬ 
TISED  ? 

By  ALFRED  E.  LEDGER. 

KING  a  keen  reader  of  this  magazine, 
along  with  any  other  relating  to  the 
work  and  welfare  of  the  blind,  I  have 
often  wondered  why  it  is  that  we  get 
such  a  volume  of  information  on  the  welfare 
work,  and  so  few  details  on  the  wage-earnings 
and  conditions  of  the  blind  worker,  male  and 
female,  in  Institutions,  and  particularly  on 
Home  Workers’  Schemes. 

Having  seriously  pondered  over  this  matter 
I  feel  bound  to  ask  the  reason  for  this  de¬ 
cided  lack  of  information  and  to  wonder  if 
we  do  not  inform  ourselves  and  colleagues  in 
other  Institutions  of  what  is  being  done.  Are 
we  really  doing  everything  possible  in  other 


directions  to  advertise  goods  made  by  the 
blind  ? 

1  he  number  of  blind  workers  being  so 
small,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  ample  scope 
for  a  speed-up  of  production  of  these  goods. 
The  system  of  co-operative  buying  has  com¬ 
menced,  and  appears  to  be  working  very 
successfully.  Why  not  have  a  system  of  co¬ 
operative  selling,  and  particularly  adver¬ 
tising  ? 

There  is  a  popular  saying  amongst  business 
men  :  "If  you  have  anything  to  sell,  tell 
everybody  about  it,’’  and  yet  it  is  quite  safe 
to  say  that  50  per  cent,  of  goods  made  by 
the  blind  are  sold  without  either  a  ticket  or 
label  on  them  stating  they  have  been  made 
by  the  blind.  Every  article  in  my  opinion 
should  have  a  generous-sized  tag  or  label 
with  a  personal  message  worthy  of  it.  In 
the  case  of  socks  and  stockings  :  "I  have 
been  made  by  a  blind  knitter,  thank  you  for 
buying  me,”  or  seagrass  stools  :  "  By  pur¬ 
chasing  this  stool,  you  have  helped  a  blind 
worker  to  earn  a  living.” 

All  agents  selling  mats  and  brushes,  etc., 
should  have  attractive  show  cards  which, 
without  a  doubt,  do  more  towards  selling 
the  goods  than  all  the  explaining  a  shop 
assistant  can  possibly  give.  The  latest 
method  of  "  Talk  ”  Show  Cards  is  a  very 
good  example  of  this.  Personal  talks  with 
wholesale  customers  on  every  blind  worker 
who  lives  in  his  area  should  be  part  of  a  sales¬ 
man’s  conversation,  and  to  promote  local 
interest  in  the  blind  (workers  or  otherwise) 
this  would  be  most  helpful.  When  goods 
are  urgently  required  I  would  suggest  that 
the  blind  Home  Worker  should  deliver  them 
himself  (wherever  possible).  This  method 
has  its  own  particular  and  certain  appeal, 
as  it  is  both  human  and  natural  that  every¬ 
one  should  be  keen  to  help  in  any  direct  way. 

If  any  Institution  is  suffering  from  de¬ 
pression  and  lack  of  trade,  the  failure  of 
special  advertising  is  one  of  the  main  causes. 
The  blind  craftsman,  and  the  work  he  is 
doing,  should  always  be  in  the  public  eye. 

If  this  were  done,  there  would  be  perhaps,  not 
at  once,  but  in  a  very  short  time,  a  demand 
for  his  work  that  would  amaze  those  concerned 
with  the  work  for  the  blind. 

Let  our  advertising  be  good  and  more  con¬ 
stant,  and  our  workers  will  soon  reap  the 
benefit  in  the  prosperity  now  spreading  over 
the  country. 
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THE  VOCATIONAL 
TRAINING  OF  THE 
BLIND  IN  SPAIN. 

By  J.  PLATA, 

Head  of  the  Laboratory  of  “  Psycho-Technics  ” 
for  the  Vocational  Training  of  the  Blind,  in 
Madrid. 

(Reprinted  from  “  Esperanto  Ligilo.”) 

FOR  a  long  while,  efforts  have  been 
going  on  to  fit  the  blind  for  earning  a 
living  by  their  own  labour,  as  do  their 
seeing  fellow-citizens  ;  but  up  to  the 
present  little  satisfactory  progress  has  been 
made  with  the  problem.  In  my  view,  the 
failure  of  many  attempts,  made  in  all 
countries,  has  not  been  due  to  bad  condi¬ 
tions,  nor  to  the  lack  of  protective  legislation, 
but  more  particularly  to  the  low  standard 
of  productivity  among  the  blind,  which 
renders  it  difficult  to  find  for  them  occupation 
in  private  or  public  concerns  alongside  their 
sighted  comrades.  So  long  as  the  blind 
worker  is  unable  to  produce,  in  quality  and 
quantity,  approximately  the  same  as  his 
seeing  companion,  and  cannot  work  along¬ 
side  of  him  in  industry,  we  shall  not  have  the 
right  to  say  that  the  blind  are  emancipated. 
Even  the  blind  themselves  feel  some  mis¬ 
givings  as  to  their  capability,  and  as  regards 
the  help  likely  to  come  from  the  seeing  to¬ 
wards  their  emancipation. .  But  we,  who 
have  been  studying  this  affair  for  some 
time,  can  confidently  assert  that  so  great  is 
the  capacity  of  the  blind  for  work  that, 
suitably  prepared  by  a  perfect  training,  they 
can  produce  ninety  or  even  one  hundred  per 
cent,  compared  with  the  sighted. 

For  this  reason,  the  National  College  for 
the  Blind  in  Madrid  set  up,  two  years  ago, 
a  laboratory  of  “  psycho-technics  ”  for  voca¬ 
tional  training,  to  specialise  in  the  investi¬ 
gation  of  work  suitable  for  the  blind.  So 
far  as  we  know,  this  laboratory  is  the  first 
in  the  world  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to 
problems  relating  to  the  sightless,  and  during 
its  brief  existence  it  has  elaborated  special 
methods  of  psychological  analysis,  with  a 
large  number  of  tests  and  much  apparatus 
built  on  the  spot,  by  which  to  make  those 
investigations  of  muscular  strength,  rhythm, 
sense  of  hearing  and  of  touch,  manual  dex¬ 
terity,  intelligence  and  general  character, 
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etc.,  so  necessary  for  a  just  determination 
of  the  physical  and  mental  capacities  of  the 
blind. 

Each  pupil  individually  is  made  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  careful  study,  and  after  passing 
through  the  preparatory  school  situated  in 
the  College  precincts,  is  then  sent  to  one  or 
other  of  the  special  schools  to  study  the 
profession  recommended  for  him  by  the  labo¬ 
ratory  workers.  The  course,  which  lasts  for 
several  years,  is  completed  in  the  school  of 
crafts,  massage,  commerce  or  music,  all  of 
which  are  comprised  within  the  College  ;  or 
the  pupil  may  be  sent  to  study  in  a  lyceum 
for  a  degree,  or,  if  destined  for  the  learned 
professions,  may  be  sent  to  a  teachers 
college  or  the  university.  The  chief  of  the 
investigating  staff  keeps  each  pupil,  whether 
in  the  manual  or  the  intellectual  class,  under 
strict  observation,  so  as  to  check  immediately 
any  errors  which  may  become  evident  in  the 
training  of  any  individual.  • 

In  consequence  of  all  this,  the  blind  person, 
equipped  with  a  thoroughly  learned  trade  or 
profession,  and  accustomed  to  work  skilfully 
and  with  a  will,  will  easily  secure  employ¬ 
ment  alongside  of  sighted  fellow-workers  in 
any  establishment,  or  may  set  up  in  private 
enterprise,  without  needing  to  wait  for 
official  assistance,  which  often  comes  tardily 
and  is  so  little  effective. 

In  its  search  after  suitable  occupations  the 
laboratory  has  found  more  than  six  hundred 
which  the  blind  are  fully  competent  to  follow. 

Finally,  the  National  College  for  the  Blind 
does  not  confine  its  work  to  the  training  of 
the  blind,  but,  through  an  After-care  and 
Social  Welfare  Committee,  it  will  endeavour 
to  place  pupils  in  remunerative  employ¬ 
ment  on  their  leaving  the  College.  .  We  find 
on  the  part  of  private  undertakings  and 
official  organisations  a  general  willingness 
to  employ  the  blind,  subject  to  their  giving 
proof  of  satisfactory  productivity,  and  many 
concerns  have  promised  to  take  into  their 
workshops  as  many  as  five  blind  employees 
for  every  100  sighted  workers.  We  are  con¬ 
fident  that  our  blind  workers  will  succeed  ; 
that  their  output  will  be  equal  to  that  of 
seeing  workers,  sometimes  even  superior  to 
it.  Thus  does  the  National  College,  through 
its  laboratory  of  psycho-technical  research, 
endeavour  to  find  a  rational  solution  to  the 
problem  of  the  employment  of  the  blind. 
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OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  deaths 
of  : — 

Mrs.  Annie  Eliza  Edwards,  widow  of 
Mr.  E.  J.  Edwards,  of  Bridgwater.  She 
rendered  valuable  social  service  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  and  will  best  be  known  for  her  fine 
work  for  the  blind  of  Bridgwater,  having  been 
Secretary  of  the  Bridgwater  Society  for  the 
Blind  for  some  years. 

Norman  A.  Pattulo,  a  former  Managing 
Director  of  the  Dundee  Advertiser,  aged  68. 
He  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
Royal  Dundee  Institution  for  the  Blind,  of 
which  he  was  appointed  a  Vice-President 
last  year. 

George  Joseph  de  Brennie,  of  Sheffield, 
known  as  “  the  blind  doctor  of  Crookes.” 
Although  not  a  qualified  medical  practitioner, 
he  earned  this  title  because  of  his  remarkable 
gift  of  healing  and  the  number  of  medical 
successes  he  had  achieved.  Despite  his 
blindness,  Mr.  De  Brennie  travelled  to  many 
parts  of  Sheffield  to  visit  patients,  and  went 
on  foot  unassisted  to  the  homes  of  patients 
in  the  Crookes  district.  He  treated  all  kinds 
of  cases,  but  gained  an  especially  wide  re¬ 
putation  for  his  skill  in  treating  nerve  cases 
and  diabetes. 

Leonard  Henry  Bell,  the  blind  solicitor 
philanthropist  of  Rochester,  from  the  effects 
of  a  fall,  aged  70. 

He  was  the  son  of  Mr.  Wm.  Henry  Bell, 
who  was  in  his  day  the  leading  solicitor  in 
Rochester  and  Coroner  and  Clerk  to  Watts’ 
Charity.  He  followed  his  father  as  Clerk 
to  the  Charity  in  1896,  and  for  30  years  up 
to  the  end  of  last  year  he  never  missed  a 
meeting.  In  1932  he  built  the  Gladden- 
borough  Club  in  the  town.  It  had  its  be¬ 
ginning  45  years  ago,  when  Mr.  Bell  realised 
the  need  for  a  place  of  recreation  for  work¬ 
ing  boys  and  men.  For  years  the  club  met 
in  rooms  at  his  office. 

Father  George  Cuthbert  Jackson,  O.S.B., 
of  St.  Anne’s,  Edge  Hill,  Liverpool. 
Father  Jackson  made  his  profession  in  1888, 
and  became  Curate  to  Father  Swarbreck  at 
St.  Benedict’s,  Narmigton, in  1912,  succeeding 
Father  Swarbreck  as  Rector  in  1915.  He 
resigned  through  blindness,  but  later  went 
to  St.  Anne’s,  Edge  Hill.  Although  blind  for 


nearly  twenty  years,  he  led  a  full  and  useful 
life.  He  said  his  daily  Mass  ;  he  preached, 
heard  confessions,  instructed,  visited  the  sick, 
gave  missions  and  retreats.  People  came  to 
him  from  near  and  far,  for  he  was  the  essence 
of  sympathy  and  kindness,  with  all  the 
shrewd  sagacity  of  a  Lancashire  man.  He 
spoke  all  the  European  languages  learnt  at 
the  International  College  of  the  Benedictines 
in  Rome.  He  used  this  great  gift  to  minister 
to  people  of  all  nationalities.  He  had  a 
prodigious  memory,  and  could  recognise 
voices  he  had  not  heard  for  thirty  or  forty 
years. 

John  Grimshaw  Wilkinson,  the  dis¬ 
tinguished  blind  botanist,  on  whom  Leeds 
University  conferred  the  honorary  degree  of 
M.Sc.  for  his  investigations  into  botanical 
flora,  at  his  home  in  Burley,  Leeds,  aged  81. 
He  lost  his  sight,  when  23  years  of  age,  and 
learnt  to  tell  the  names  of  plants  and  flowers 
by  touching  them  with  his  tongue.  He 
possessed  over  5,000  specimens  of  leaves  and 
flowers,  and  could  without  a  moment’s 
hesitation  tell  the  name  of  each  one.  Leaves 
of  uncommon  trees  and  plants  were  sent  to 
him  for  examination  and  identification  by 
collectors  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
His  senses  of  smell  and  hearing  also  became 
highly  developed,  and  he  could  tell  the  kind 
of  tree  under  which  he  was  standing  by  the 
sound  made  on  it  by  falling  raindrops.  He 
knew  the  cry  of  every  English  bird,  and  could 
even  recognise  insects  by  their  sounds  when 
a  normal  person  could  hear  nothing.  From 
the  sound  of  falling  water  he  could  picture 
with  accuracy  the  kind  of  rocks  or  pool  in 
which  the  waterfall  was  splashing. 

Mr.  Wilkinson  made  himself  a  leading 
authority  on  trees,  plants  and  shrubs,  and 
he  accomplished  a  great  deal  of  valuable 
work  in  choosing  and  naming  the  flora  of 
public  parks. 

Mr.  Percy  H.  Grimshaw,  his  cousin  and 
formerly  keeper  of  the  Natural  History 
Department  of  the  Royal  Scottish  Museum, 
Edinburgh,  gives  an  illustration  of  Mr. 
Wilkinson’s  powers.  “  On  one  occasion  I 
picked  up  a  tiny  plant,  handed  it  to  my 
sightless  companion,  who,  following  his  in¬ 
variable  custom,  put  it  to  the  tip  of  his  tongue 
(he,  by  the  way,  always  called  his  tongue  his 
‘  microscope  ’).  He  then  said  to  me.  ‘  You 
see  the  hairs  running  down  the  stem  of  this 
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plant — I  think  they  are  hooked  at  the  tip.’ 
I  then  examined  the  plant  with  my  pocket 
lens  and  found  that  they  were  so  indeed — he 
had  discovered  what  I  had  failed  to  observe !  ’  ’ 

In  an  editorial  dealing  with  Mr.  Wilkin¬ 
son’s  wonderful  abilities,  the  Yorkshire  Post 
says  that  his  life-story  may  at  least  remind 
us  of  the  wealth  of  meaning  and  beauty  all 
round  us  which  to  him  in  his  darkness  was 
revealed  and  to  which  we  in  our  daylight  are 
deaf  and  blind. 

Herman  Henry  Bernard  Meyer,  Doctor 
of  Letters,  former  President  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  and  of 
the  Bibliographical  Society  of  America, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the  American 
Council  of  Learned  Societies,  and  former 
Director  Project  Books  for  the  Blind,  Library 
of  Congress.  In  the  latter  capacity  Dr. 
Meyer  took  great  and  sympathetic  interest 
in  the  standardisation  of  Braille  and  in  the 
arrangements  for  the  interchange  of  Braille 
and  Moon  literature  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States. 

Janet  Lauderdale  Park,  after  a  pro¬ 
longed  illness,  aged  35.  Miss  Park  was  a 
former  pupil  of  Chorleywood  College,  a 
graduate  of  St.  Andrews  University,  where 
she  took  her  M.A.  degree,  and  a  teacher  at 
John  Street  Secondary  School,  Glasgow. 
Her  sight  began  to  fail  when  she  was  18,  and 
in  January,  1922,  she  entered  Chorleywood 
College.  A  correspondent  sends  the  follow¬ 
ing  interesting  notes  of  her  progress  there 
and  her  after-career  : — 

Auburn  haired,  a  Scot,  vigorous,  she  had  already 
tasted  the  gay  independence  of  grown-up  life.  Early  in 
her  second  term  at  the  College,  she  woke  to  find  her 
self  blind.  Two  memories  stand  out.  First  that  she 
decided  to  make  not  the  slightest  difference  to  her  day, 
except  that  she  asked  to  have  her  meals  alone  for  a 
day  or  two.  Secondly,  that  it  was  in  the  newness  of 
the  shock  that  she  determined  to  work  towards  a 
University  career.  So,  for  nearly  four  years,  Janet 
wrestled  with  the  necessary  preliminary  work.  Nothing 
came  easily  to  her  ;  Braille  was  stubborn  under  her 
square,  capable  hands  ;  she  had  had  no  schooling  for 
years  and  must  needs  begin  at  the  beginning.  She 
claimed  none  of  the  privileges  of  the  grown-up,  threw 
herself  into  every  branch  of  the  School’s  activities  and 
by  her  strength  of  character  became  a  person  to  whom 
we  all  looked  and  upon  whom  we  depended. 

In  December,  1925,  she  passed  Responsions,  and  in 
October,  1926,  became  resident  at  University  Hall, 
St.  Andrews.  She  took  her  degree  in  1929.  Teaching 
blind  children  was  her  aim. 

She  trained  at  Jordanhill  Training  College,  Glasgow, 
and  spent  the  autumn  after  training  in  getting  experience 
at  the  School  for  the  Blind,  Craigmillar,  Edinburgh. 
In  the  spring  of  1931  she  was  appointed  to  the  John 


Street  Higher  Grade  School,  Glasgow,  to  teach  a  group 
of  blind  children  and  to  supplement  their  lessons  with 
sighted  children. 

Two  years  later,  in  1933,  on  a  visit  to  Chorleywood  it 
was  evident  that  a  lameness  in  her  knee  was  becoming 
a  hindrance  to  her.  The  malady  increased  and  in 
September,  1934,  she  was  obliged  to  resign  her  teaching 
work.  She  became  gradually  more  and  more  helpless, 
able  at  last  only  to  use  her  hands.  She  trained  as  a 
proof-reader  in  1935  and  was  appointed  to  work  for  the 
National  Library  in  May,  1936.  On  February  10th, 
1937,  she  died. 

Janet  would  have  been  horrified  at  the  idea  that  she 
was  a  heroine.  Her  absence  of  self-pity,  her  silent  re¬ 
pudiation  of  sympathy,  were  quite  incredible.  She 
stood,  amidst  the  storms  of  defeat  that  broke  upon  her, 
to  outward  view  perfectly  calm.  There  must  have  been 
another  side  to  this  experience,  but  we  were  not  allowed 
to  see  it.  Just  the  shrug,  the  deprecating  Scots 
“  Och  !  ”  and  a  flickering  smile  about  her  lips  that 
suggested  some  inner  intercourse.  No  letter  of  hers 
ever  complained  or,  indeed,  came  within  a  thousand 
miles  of  complaint.  They  were  full  of  humour  and  in¬ 
terest  in  the  lives  of  others  and  they  stated  what  she 
was  now  able  to  do  and  what,  in  consequence,  she  was 
doing.  This  was  the  secret,  surely,  of  her  strength: 
that  she  had  the  singular  courage  to  lay  hold  on  that 
which  remained  every  time.  Her  life  broke  between 
her  hands.  She  shifted  her  grasp  and  took  it  up  again. 

“  And  thus  the  tale  has  been  saved  and  has  not 
perished,  and  will  save  us  if  we  are  obedient  to  the  word 
spoken.  Wherefore  my  counsel  is  that  we  follow  after 
justice  and  virtue  always,  considering  that  the  soul  is 
immortal  and  able  to  endure  every  sort  of  good  and 
every  sort  of  evil."  (Plato.) 

PERSONALIA 

Sir  Humphry  Rolleston,  Bart.,G.C.V.O., 
K.C.B.,  M.D.,  has  accepted  the  Chairmanship 
of  the  Medical  Board  of  the  Eichholz  Clinic 
in  succession  to  the  late  Lord  Moynihan.  A 
meeting  of  the  Medical  Board  on  February 
4th  unanimously  decided  to  invite  Sir 
Humphry  to  become  Chairman. 

*  *  * 

The  Rev.  Canon  C.  E.  BoLAM,F.R.Hist.S., 
has  been  appointed  Chairman  of  the  National 
Institute’s  Publications  Advisory  Committee. 
%  ^  ❖ 

Major  I.  H.  Beith,  M.C.,  C.B.E.,  (“  Ian 
Hay  ”),  has  been  appointed  Chairman  of  the 
National  Institute’s  Talking  Book  Selection 
Sub-Committee . 

*  *  * 

Mr.  R.  B.  Hughes-Buller,  C.I.E.,C.B.E., 
has  been  appointed  Honorary  Adviser  on 
Estates  Matters  to  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind.  Mr.  Hughes-Buller  was  appointed 
Honorary  Estates  Officer  in  1930,  but  in 
1933,  owing  to  business  engagements,  he  was 
obliged  to  relinquish  the  task.  It  is  very 
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fortunate  for  the  Institute  that  Mr.  Hughes- 
Buller  now  finds  himself  able  to  continue  his 

active  interest  in  its  work. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Leonard  Green,  C.S.M.M.G.,  B.P.A., 
whose  election  as  a  member  of  the  National 
Institute’s  Executive  Council  was  announced 
last  month,  was  trained  in  the  Institute’s 
Massage  School  and  successfully  qualified  in 
the  Chartered  Society’s  examinations  in 
Massage  and  Remedial  Exercises.  He  also 
holds  the  qualification  of  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries  in  Medical  Electricity  and  is  a 
registered  member  of  the  Board  of  Bio- 
Physical  Assistants.  He  has  been  excep¬ 
tionally  successful  in  practice  and  is  a  well- 
known  figure  in  Chesterfield,  Derbyshire, 
where  he  has  established  a  large  and  tho¬ 
roughly  up-to-date  clinic,  including  bath 
department,  gymnasium  and  full  range  of 
treatment  rooms,  situated  in  very  delightful 
surroundings  in  the  grounds  attached  to  his 
house. 

Mr.  Green  married  a  State  registered 
nurse,  who  has  been  of  the  greatest  assistance 
to  him  in  his  professional  life,  and  they  have 
two  boys. 

He  was  formerly  on  the  staff  of  the 
Royal  Hospital,  Chesterfield,  but  owing  to 
his  growing  private  practice  he  voluntarily 

relinquished  this  position. 

^  ^  ^ 

Dr.  Frederick  William  Alexander 
attained  his  78th  birthday  on  February  16th. 
Although  confined  to  his  room  he  was  able 
to  receive  the  congratulations  of  visitors  at 
his  home  at  Teddington. 

Dr.  Alexander,  who  received  the  O.B.E. 
for  his  thirty-four  years  of  public  service  as 
Medical  Officer  for  the  Metropolitan  Borough 
of  Poplar,  has  been  a  pioneer  in  promoting 
public  health,  but  he  is  best  known  to  readers 
of  The  New  Beacon  for  his  voluntary 
service  for  the  blind  since  his  retirement.  He 
has  shown  much  inventive  ingenuity  in 
overcoming  the  handicap  of  blindness  in 
several  directions.  For  example,  the  doctor 
has  devised  a  series  of  embossed  boards,  with 
pins  or  metallic  bosses  of  different  heights 
above  the  surface  so  that  the  sighted  instruc¬ 
tor  can  more  easily  teach  the  Braille  charac¬ 
ters  and  distinguish  by  means  of  a  colour 
code  between  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  and 
the  many  abbreviations  used  in  the  system. 
Finding  the  pin  boards  troublesome  to  con¬ 
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struct  he  next  invented  a  method  of  producing 
on  paper  the  Braille  characters  of  different 
heights.  A  master  sheet  of  zinc  is  prepared, 
and  this,  instead  of  being  printed  in  a  machine, 
is  passed,  with  a  sheet  of  paper,  through  a 
domestic  wringer. 

He  also  invented  or  adapted  a  large  number 
of  puzzles,  games  and  other  recreations 
suited  for  the  entertainment  of  blind  persons. 
These  have  been  reproduced  in  large  numbers 
with  the  active  voluntary  co-operation  of 
scores  of  amateur  wood-workers.  The  puzzles 
and  games  have  been  distributed  entirely 
free  of  charge. 

RECENT 

PUBLICATIONS 

How  the  Blind  See. 

In  a  recently  published  article,  “  How  the 
Blind  See,”  Dr.  Farrell,  the  Principal  of 
Perkins  Institution,  discusses  the  ability  of 
the  sightless  person  to  find  his  way  about, 
and  suggests  that  three  distinct  elements 
are  involved.  These  are  muscular  memory, 
the  substitution  of  the  senses,  and  the  sense 
of  obstacles. 

Muscular  memory  is  the  easiest  of  these  to 
explain,  for  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  blind 
learn  to  walk  about  familiar  places,  because 
muscular  memory  has  registered  distances 
between  obstacles  for  which  digressions  must 
be  made. 

The  substitution  of  the  senses  has,  the 
writer  points  out,  often  been  misunderstood 
in  the  past,  owing  to  the  fact  that  people 
have  believed  that  when  sight  has  gone  the 
other  senses  become  automatically  more 
acute,  a  belief  for  which  there  is  no  founda¬ 
tion  in  fact.  “  We  knew,”  writes  the  blind 
Villey,  “  that  there  was  no  miracle  hidden 
under  the  substitution  of  senses,  that  it  was 
not  a  kind  of  providential  and  miraculous 
compensation  by  which  Nature  repaid  her 
victims.”  Of  course,  the  truth  is  that  when 
sight  is  lost,  the  educationist  seeks  to 
develop  sensory  acuity  ;  training  and  ex¬ 
perience  bring  into  play  latent  powers  that 
a  seeing  person  may  never  realise. 

Finally,  Dr.  Farrell  discusses  the  sense  of 
obstacles,  and  describes  his  enquiries  into 
the  subject,  aided  by  the  experience  of  two 
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groups  of  blind  persons  at  Perkins,  the  first 
consisting  of  three  blind  teachers,  and  the 
second  of  twelve  young  men,  two  only 
having  any  useful  vision,  but  all  keenly 
aware  of  objects.  All  in  the  second  group 
were  agreed  that  hearing  and  facial  percep¬ 
tion  are  the  important  factors,  but  while 
seven  maintained  that  hearing  was  primary, 
three  regarded  facial  perception  as  the  more 
important.  All  agreed  that  in  order  to 
make  use  of  the  sensation  continual  alertness 
was  essential,  and  that  it  was  a  by-product 
of  a  determination  to  be  independent. 
“  A  sense  of  obstacles,”  said  one  of  them, 
“  develops  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  amount 
of  help  that  one  is  willing  to  accept.”  Snow 
prevents  the  working  of  the  sense,  and  noise 
makes  it  very  difficult. 

Dr.  Farrell  deals  in  the  later  part  of  his 
article  with  the  attempt  of  the  psychologist 
to  explain  the  phenomenon,  and  calls  special 
attention  to  the  work  in  this  field  of  Dr. 
Hayes,  whose  Facial  Vision  or  the  Sense  of 
Obstacles  is  an  exhaustive  study  of  the 
problem. 


Middlesex  Association  for  the  Blind,  1935-36. 

Work  during  the  year  was  marked  by  two 
special  developments — a  new  Scheme  for 
administering  Domiciliary  Assistance  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Middlesex  County  Council, 
and  the  starting  of  a  new  Holiday  Home  at 
Littlehampton .  U nder  the  former  the  income 
of  blind  persons  living  alone  is  still  brought 
up  to  27s.  6d.  per  week,  and  that  of  those 
living  with  relations  to  25s.  per  week,  but 
now  the  earnings  of  sons  and  daughters  are 
not  taken  into  account,  and  National  Health 
Insurance  benefit  up  to  7s.  6d.  per  week  is 
ignored.  The  income  of  married  couples, 
both  blind,  is  now  raised  to  45s.  instead  of 
42s.  per  week.  The  grants  are  posted  fort¬ 
nightly,  and  the  County  Council  allow,  in 
addition,  special  grants  for  dental,  surgical 
and  ophthalmic  treatment  and  for  invalid 
diet.  The  new  arrangements,  which  came 
into  force  on  January  1st,  1936,  are  indeed 


satisfactory,  and  the  blind  of  Middlesex  may 
congratulate  themselves  on  being  among 
the  best  cared  for  in  the  country.  The 
Holiday  Home,  which  it  was  decided  to  rent 
for  a  year  with  a  view  to  purchase,  has 
accommodation  for  12  guests,  a  superin¬ 
tendent  and  staff  of  two,  and  is  proving 
very  popular. 

Aberdeen  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  1935-36. 

It  is  good  to  read  that  sales  are  on  the 
upward  grade,  and  that  on  this  account  it 
was  decided  to  erect  new  Stock  Rooms  with 
centralised  despatch.  It  should  be  noted 
that  in  future  only  certified  blind  persons  of 
18  years  of  age  or  over,  who  must  undergo 
eyesight  and  physical  fitness  tests,  will  be 
admitted  for  technical  training.  The  Social 
Club  Rooms  continue  to  be  enjoyed,  and 
arrangements  have  now  been  made  to  give 
tuition  in  typing  and  Braille  to  those  who 
desire  it,  while  hot  baths  and  dinners  are 
also  obtainable.  Following  the  establish¬ 
ment  by  the  Town  Council  of  a  new  scheme 
of  Domiciliary  Allowances,  the  Asylum  has 
had  to  increase  allowances  to  married 
Pensioners  so  as  to  bring  them  up  to  the 
Council’s  scale. 

Institution  for  the  Blind  of  Dewsbury,  Batley 
and  District,  1935-36. 

Developments  during  the  year  included 
the  appointment  of  an  additional  Home 
Teacher  and  Visitor,  the  establishment  of 
three  Craft  Centres — in  Dewsbury,  Batley 
and  Heckmondwike — and  a  new  scheme  of 
domiciliary  assistance  which  augments  the 
incomes  of  unemployable  blind  persons  over 
21  years  of  age  in  some  cases  to  22s.  6d.  and 
in  other  cases  to  27s.  6d.  a  week.  The  total 
sales  during  the  year  amounted  to  £2,075, 
an  increase  of  £472  over  those  of  last  year, 
and  due  largely  to  the  increased  demand  for 
baskets  and  skips  from  local  mills. 

Portsmouth  Voluntary  Association  for  the 
Blind,  1935-36. 

The  tenth  Annual  Report  opens  with  an 
account  of  the  ninth  annual  meeting,  which 
received  the  report  and  accounts  of  the 
preceding  year,  reviews  the  year  1935-36, 
with  special  reports  on  casework  and  Home 
Teaching,  on  the  Jubilee  Home  and  on  the 
Social  Institute,  and  appends  registration 
statistics,  statement  of  accounts,  lists  of 
subscriptions  and  donations,  an  appeal  for 
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funds,  and  the  usual  particulars  ol  the 
Association.  The  achievement  of  the  year 
was  the  opening  of  the  beautiful  little 
Jubilee  Home,  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 
It  has  been  fully  occupied  ever  since  and 
meets  a  “  real  need.”  The  Report  contains 
a  description  ol  the  opening  and  a  reference 
to  the  Association’s  part  in  providing  the 
Home.  The  Report  reviews  the  first  year  of 
working  of  the  revised  domiciliary  assistance 
Scheme  of  the  City  Council.  The  Annual 
Ball  to  provide  a  Christmas  Hamper  Fund 
is  a  repeated  success.  Silver  Braille  watches 
were  awarded  to  blind  school  children  in  the 
Corporation’s  special  elementary  school  for 
blind  and  myope  children,  under  similar 
conditions  to  the  awards  made  under  a 
local  Trust  to  sighted  children  in  the  elemen¬ 
tary  schools.  Copies  of  the  Report  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Honorary  Secretary  to 
the  Association  at  182,  Fratton  Road, 
Portsmouth. 

Reading  Association  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind,  1935-36. 

The  Report  covers  a  year  of  change  in 
arrangements.  It  describes  the  undertaking 
when  the  Association  was  first  formed  in 
1926,  of  its  executive  work  by  the  Reading 
Council  of  Social  Service  and  its  then 
Secretary,  and  the  close  relationship  of  the 
smaller  Blind  Association  to  that  bigger 
organisation.  It  goes  on  to  tell  of  the  changes 
and  the  events  which  caused  them,  up  to 
the  present  separate  responsibility,  staffing, 
and  accommodation.  One  of  the  causes 
has  been  expansion  from  time  to  time  of 
benefits  to  the  blind,  notably  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  a  much  more  comprehensive  scheme 
of  domiciliary  assistance  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  under  review  and  the  opening  of  a 
shop  for  the  sale  of  goods  made  by  the 
blind.  Both  the  shop  and  the  office  are 
housed  at  the  Association’s  new  premises 
at  64,  King’s  Road,  Reading.  The  Reading 
Endowment  Trust  has  recruited  new  Trustees 
and  hopes  to  benefit  new  pensioners.  One 
Reading  blind  citizen  enjoys  the  possession 
of  a  Guide  Dog.  Copies  of  the  Report  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  at  64,  King’s 
Road,  Reading. 


The  Editor  will  be  pleased  to  consid  ex  lor  publication 
Articles  on  all  aspects  of  welfare  work  for  the  blind, 
particularly  in  foreign  countries.  Address  :  The  Editor, 
The  New  Beacon,  224,  Gt.  Portland  St.  London.  W.i. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.I. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

BRAILLE  MUSIC. 

The  prices  are  net,  representing  a  fraction  less  than 
one-quarter  of  the  actual  cost  of  production,  and  are 
applicable  to  customers  throughout  the  world. 

s.  d. 

Church  : 

15,032  Blow,  John.  Let  Thy  hand  be  Strength¬ 
ened  ( Coronation  Anthem),  Bar  by 
Bar  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  ..04 

Organ  : 

15,027  Festing,  Michael.  Almand  (arr.  by 

H.  Wall)  . 04 

15,026  Howells,  Herbert.  Psalm  Prelude  No. 

2,  Op.  32  . 04 

I5.°3i  Jongen.  Menuet-Scherzo,  Op.  53,  No.  205 
15,029  Reger,  Max.  Toccata  in  D  minor  and 
Fugue  in  D  major,  Op.  59,  Nos.  5 
and  6..  ..  ..  ..  ..07 

I5.°3°  Stanford.  Finale,  3rd  Movement  of 
Sonata  Britannica  in  D  minor,  Op. 

151,  No.  3  . 07 

Piano  : 

15,067  Brahms.  Intermezzo  in  E,  Op.  116, 

No.  4  .  .  . .  .  .  ..04 

15,066  Chopin.  Trois  Ecossaises,  Op.  72, 

No.  3  . 04 

15,070  Dunhill,  T.  F.  Two  Fairy  Pieces  .  .  04 

15,071  Elgar.  Dream  Children  . .  .  .  04 

I5>°&3  Falla,  Manuel  de.  Recit  du  Pecheur 

(The  Fisherman’s  Song)  .  .  .  .  04 

15,062  Ireland,  J.  Amberley  Wild  Brooks  . .  05 

I5.°7d  Various  Composers.  Airs  and  Graces 
from  the  Early  Eighteenth  Century 
(arr.  by  H.  Craxton)  ..  ..  ..  on 

Dance  : 

15,082  Davis,  B.  and  Coots,  F.  Who  loves 

You  ?  Song  Fox-Trot  ..  ..  04 

15,083  Hill,  B.  In  the  Chapel  in  the  Moon¬ 
light,  Song  Fox-  Trot.  .  ..  ..  04 

15,084  Oppenheim,  Cleary  and  Krakeur.  When 
a  Lady  Meets  a  Gentleman  down 
South,  Song  Fox-Trot  . .  ..  04 

I5'°&5  Porter,  C.  I’ve  Got  You  Under  My 

Skin,  Song  Fox-  Trot  . .  ..  ..  04 

15,036  Waldteufel.  Pomone,  Valse  .  .  . .  0  5 

Piano-Accordion  : 

I5>°33  Bonheur,  T.  March  of  the  Gladiators 

(arr.  by  A1  Richards)  .  .  . .  04 

Songs  : 

15,077  Dvorak.  Hark!  How  My  Triangle 
(from  “  Gipsy  Melodies  ”),  D  minor  : 

D— Ei . 04 

I5>°39  Elgar.  Speak,  Music!  A:  D — E1  ..  04 

15,078  Handel.  While  Kedron’s  Brook  ( Tenor 
Recit.  and  Air  from  “  Joshua  ”), 

A  minor  :  E — G1  . .  .  .  ..05 

15,038  Murray,  A.  She  shall  have  Music, 

G:  D— Ei . 04 

15,074  Rachmaninoff.  In  the  Silent  Night, 

D:  Bj — F1 . 04 

I5.034  Warlock,  Peter.  Burd  Ellen  and 
Young  Tamlane  (from  “  Lillygay  ”), 

A  minor  :  E — Gx  sharp  . .  . .  04 
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15,035  Williams,  Vaughan. 

minor :  D — E1 
Unison  Song  : 

15,069  Logan,  Sinclair 
Voices) 

Two-Part  Songs 


Buonaparty,  D 


Our  Empire  ( Massed 


d. 


L.  The  Blackbird  ( Equal 
Blue-Bell  Time  ( Equal 


o 


15,064  Bainton,  E 
Voices ) 

15,065  Farjeon,  H. 

Voices) 

BRAILLE  BOOKS. 

The  prices  represent  actual  cost  of  production  and 
are  those  charged  to  all  foreign  customers.  The  price 
charged  to  the  blind  resident  in  any  part  of  the  British 
Empire  and  to  British  institutions  for  the  blind  is 
one-third  of  the  quoted  price. 

Per  Vol. 

14,104-14,105  Selected  Essays  by  Goldsmith,  s.  d. 
edited  by  J.  H.  Lobban.  S.E.B. 

Large  size,  Interpointed,  Paper 
Covers,  2  Vols.  F.127  .  .  . .  63 

Fiction  : 

13.923-13,925  Old  King  Cole,  by  Edward 
Shanks.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter¬ 
pointed,  Paper  Covers,  3  Vols. 

F.  157 . 5  6 

13,862-13,864  Concealed  Turning,  by  Rose¬ 
mary  Rees.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers,  3  Vols. 

F.  179  . .  . .  • .  • •  • •  60 

i3, 865-13, 868  The  £ 200  Millionaire,  by  Weston 
Martyr.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter¬ 
pointed,  Paper  Covers,  4  Vols. 

F. 215  . .  . .  . .  . .  ..56 

13,961-13,969  Tom  Jones,  by  Henry  Fielding. 

S.E.B.  Intermediate  size,  Inter¬ 
pointed,  Cloth  Boards,  9  Vols. 

G. 945.  (Reprinted  from  American 
plates.  For  sale  only  in  the  British 
Empire  at  £1.  9s.  3d.,  no  discount. 

The  complete  book  only  will  be  sold.) 

Literary  Criticism  : 

15,092-15,093  Euripides  and  His  Age,  by 
Gilbert  Murray.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers,  2  Vols. 

F.  120  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  60 

Miscellaneous  : 

15,102  Lady’s  Close  Fitting  Knitted  Knickers  ; 

Child’s  Knitted  Bedsocks.  Reprinted 
from  “  Progress,”  March,  1937. 
S.E.B.'  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Pamphlet.  E.  2  . .  .  .  ..03 

and  Drama — Poetry  : 

Comus,  and  Minor  Poems,  by  John 
Milton.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter¬ 
pointed,  Paper  Covers.  F . 56  . .  5  9 

THE  CORONATION. 

official  Coronation  Programme  will  be  issued 
in  Braille  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.i,  at  the  price 
of  6d.  net.  Orders  for  copies  should  be  sent  to  the 
above  address  now.  Note.—' Customers  in  Scotland 
are  requested  to  order  their  copies  from  The  Royal 
Blind  Asylum  and  School,  Craigmillar  Park,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  9. 

MOON  BOOKS. 

^  The  prices  are  net.  Those  charged  to  British 
customers  throughout  the  Empire  represent  only  a 
fraction  of  the  actual  cost  of  production. 

Per  Vol. 
s.  d. 

3,940-6  Red  Ashes,  by  M.  Pedlar,  7  Vols. 

( Limited  Edition)  . .  . .  ..56 

( British  Customers)  . .  . .  ..26 
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ADDITIONS  TO  LIBRARIES. 

STUDENTS’  LIBRARY. 

Vols. 

Biography  : 

G.  P.  Baker.  Constantine  the  Great  .  .  . .  5 

Classics  : 

Rev.  A.  Sloman,  Ed.  by.  Terence  :  Adelphi  . .  3 

English  Literature  : 

Gupta,  S.  C.  S.  Art  of  Bernard  Shaw  .  .  . .  4 

Smith,  J.  C.  Notes  to  “  Much  Ado  About 

Nothing  ”  . .  .  .  .  .  •  •  •  •  3 

History  : 

Mowat,  R.  B.  New  History  of  Great  Britain — 

Part  II  . .  .  .  .  •  •  •  •  •  5 

Tanner,  J.  R.  English  Constitutional  Conflicts 
in  Seventeenth  Century  . .  . .  . .  5 

Miscellaneous  : 

Cohen-Portheim,  P.  Discovery  of  Europe  . .  4 

Modern  Languages  : 

Ritchie,  R.  L.  G.  and  Moore,  J.  M.  Nelson’s 
First  French  Reader  .  .  .  .  . .  •  •  - 

Poetry  and  Drama  : 

Ellershaw,  H.  (Ed.  by).  Keats,  Poetry  and 
Prose  . .  . .  . .  •  •  •  •  -  •  3 

Political  Science  : 

Coupland,  R.  The  Empire  in  These  Days  . .  4 

Wilson,  Sir  A.  Walks  and  Talks  Abroad  . .  5 

Psychology  : 

Baudouin,  C.  Suggestion  and  Auto-suggestion  5 
Theology  and  Religions  : 

Conway  of  Alington,  Lord.  Pilgrim’s  Quest 

for  the  Divine  . .  . .  .  .  •  •  •  •  2 

NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

35,  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.l. 

ADDITIONS. 

Fiction  :  Vols. 

Albert,  E.  As  Good  as  a  Mile  .  .  -  .  .  •  4 

Allingham,  Margery.  Flowers  for  the  Judge  . .  5 

Bentley,  Phyllis.  Whole  of  the  Story  and  Other 
Stories  . .  .  .  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  3 

Cole,  Margaret  and  G.  D.  H.  End  of  an  Ancient 
Mariner. 

Corbett,  Elizabeth.  Mr.  Underhill’s  Progress .  . 
Cronin,  A.  J.  The  Stars  Look  Down  .  .  .  .  1 

Day,  Clarence.  Life  with  Father 
Forrest,  N.  Brother  Fool 
Fraser,  Allan.  Herd  of  the  Hills 
Gibbs,  P.  Cities  of  Refuge 
Heming,  J.  Air  Treasure  Hunt .  . 

Holtby,  Winifred.  Mandoa,  Mandoa 
Horler,  S.  Chipstead  of  the  Lone  Hand 
Hodson,  J.  L.  God’s  in  His  Heaven 
Knight,  L.  A.  Redbeard 
Le  Bas,  Mary.  Castle  Walk 
Mason,  A.  E.  W.  Fire  Over  England 
Moore,  J.  C.  Overture,  Beginners 
Penny,  F.  E.  Magic  in  the  Air 
Penny,  F  E.  Patrick 
“  Preedy,  G.”  Laurell’d  Captains 
Raymond,  Ernest.  Don  John’s  Mountain  Home 
*  Rochester,  G.  E.  Flying  Spy 
Rosman,  Alice  Grant.  Mother  of  the  Bride 
“  Sapper.”  Ask  for  Ronald  Standish 
Sassoon,  S.  Sherston’s  Progress  . . 

“  Shikar  ”  (Blackwood’s  Tales  of  the  Outposts — 

No.  10).  Various  Authors 
Smyth,  E.  Warington.  Nancarrow 
Sutherland,  Morris.  Hunting  Ground 
Warby,  Marjorie.  Understudy  to  Sylvia 
Whipple,  Dorothy.  Missing  from  Her  Home  .  . 
Williamson,  H.  Salar  the  Salmon  . .  . .  3 
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Vols. 


Miscellaneous  : 

Abbe,  Patience,  Richard  and  John 

World  in  Eleven  Years . .  .  .  . .  . .  2 

Begbie,  Joan.  Walking  in  Dorset  .  .  . .  5 

Bible  (Douai  version).  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  . .  2 

(in  continuation) 

Boumphrey,  G.  M.  Story  of  the  Wheel.  ("  How 
and  Why  ”  Series) 

*Buchan,  John.  Oliver  Cromwell 
Farson,  N.  The  Way  of  a  Transgressor 
Frost,  Fr.  Bede.  Retreat  for  Layfolk  .  . 

Gorell,  Lord.  In  the  Potter’s  Field,  and  Other 
New  Poems 

*“  Guide  ”  Word  Books . 

*Gwynn,  Stephen.  Oliver  Goldsmith 
Heygate,  J.  Motor  Tramp 
Hollins,  A.  Blind  Musician  Looks  Back 

(in  continuation) 

*Fairgrieve,  J.  and  E.  Young.  Human  Geo¬ 
graphies — Secondary  Series. 

Book  II — Atlantic  Hemisphere 
Book  III — Euro-Asia  . . 

Kelway,  P.  Hedge  Folk  in  Twilight 
Kornitzer,  L.  Pearls  and  Men 
Lin  Yutang.  My  Country  and  My  People 
Madden,  C.  (collected  by).  Living  Dangerously 
McCallum,  R.  B.  Asquith 
*Moore,  John.  Country  Men 
Morton,  H.  V.  In  the  Steps  of  St.  Paul 
Nevinson,  H.  W.  (Preface  by  J.  Masefield).  Fire 
of  Life 

*New  Every  Morning 
Newman,  B.  Blue  Danube 
Petrie,  Sir  C.  Spain 
Pietro,  C.  Spanish  Front 

Poems,  selected  for  Recitation.  Various  Authors 
*Russell,  Major  C.  E.  True  Adventures  of  the 
Secret  Service 

Scott,  Eva.  Six  Stuart  Sovereigns  (1512-1701) 
Swan,  Annie  S.  The  Land  I  Love 
*Thomson,  A.  L.  Birds.  An  introduction  to 
Ornithology 

*Voss,  J.  Light  of  the  Mind 
Whipple,  D.  The  Other  Day 
Zweig,  Stefan.  (Translators  Cedar  and  Eden 
Paul.)  Queen  of  Scots . . 

Juvenile  : 

Aldis,  D.  Jane’s  Father 
Hadath,  G.  Carey  of  Cobhouse 
Joyce,  F.  Yes,  Cousin  Joseph 

Grade  I  : 

Connington,  J.  J.  After  Death  the  Doctor  . . 

Grade  III  : 

Mathews,  Basil.  Consider  Africa  . .  . . 

Foreign  : 

Berend,  A.  (Uncontracted). 

Tochter  :  Roman 
Conteurs  Fran^ais  d’Aujourd’hui 

*  Stereotyped  book. 
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AN  INDISPENSABLE  REFERENCE  BOOK  AT  HALF 

PRICE. 

Chronological  Survey  of  Work  for  the  Blind, 

By  Henry  J.  Wagg. 

With  an  Appendix  on  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
and  a  Bibliography.  The  Chronology  shows  the 
gradual  development  of  work  for  the  blind  from  the 
earliest  records  up  to  the  year  1930.  Fully  illustrated. 
Now  offered  at  half-price,  2s.  6d.  net,  by  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.i. 


VACANCIES,  28th  FEBRUARY,  1937. 

N.I.B.  HOMES. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Hove  . .  . .  — 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington  — 

8,  Oval  Road,  London.  Hostel  for  Blind 

Women  .  .  . .  . .  . .  . .  . — 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  East 

Grinstead  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  8 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leamington  4 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport  n 

LONDON  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND  HOMES' 

Home  for  Blind  Men,  93,  Grove  Lane, 

Camberwell,  S.E.  5  . .  . .  .  .  1 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Cooper  Lodge, 

240,  Southlands  Road,  Bickley,  Kent  . .  3 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

Advertising  Rates:  is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  3s.) 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  ROYAL  INSTITUTION  FOR 
THE  BLIND. 

Appointment  of  Home  Teacher  for  the  Blind. 

WANTED.— Sighted  Home  Teacher,  female.  Salary 
according  to  qualifications  and  experience.  Candidates 
should  be  experienced,  able  to  give  instruction  in 
reading  embossed  type,  and  assist  at  Handicraft  and 
Social  Centres,  and  hold  the  Home  Teacher’s  Certificate 
of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  BJind. 

Applications,  stating  age,  qualifications,  and  details 
of  experience,  together  with  copies  of  not  more  than 
three  testimonials,  must  be  received  not  later  than 
23rd  March,  1937. 

Carpenter  Road,  H.  S.  EDKINS, 

Edgbaston,  General  Supt.  and  Sec. 

Birmingham,  15. 


EAST  SUSSEX  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Experienced  Home  Teacher  wanted  end  of  April. 
Sighted  woman,  drive  own  car  (mileage  allowance). 
Rural  area.  Good  handicrafts.  Salary  according 
to  experience,  maximum/200,  non-pensionable.  Apply 
immediately  in  own  hand-writing  with  copy 
testimonials  to  Secretary,  E.S.A.B.,  177,  High  Street, 
Lewes. 


CHOOSING  A  CAREER. 

A  knowledge  of  the  abilities  and  temperaments  of 
young  people  may  be  of  great  assistance  to  them  in 
their  task  of  choosing  careers  of  usefulness  and 
happiness. 

The  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology  has 

had  considerable  experience  in  the  psychological  exami¬ 
nation  of  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  and  has  collected 
important  data  on  the  requirements  of  many 
occupations.  With  this  information  at  its  disposal  it 
is  well  qualified  to  give  advice  concerning  the  careers 
in  which  a  young  person’s  aptitudes  are  likely  to  find 
their  fullest  scope. 

Write  to  the  Secretary, 

N.I.I.P., 

Aldwych  House, 

London,  W.C.  2, 

or  Telephone  Holborn  2277. 


Printed  by  Smiths*  Printing  Co.  (London  *nd  St.  Albans,  Ltd.),  Clifton  House,  Worship  Street.  London,  E.C.2 
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WHAT  WE  EXPECT  FROM 
REORGANISATION 

By  “LOCAL  CHAIRMAN.” 

EVERYONE  concerned  with  the  welfare  of  the  blind  has  his  own  point  of  view. 

It  seems  well  that  the  writer  should  explain  his.  Over  twenty  years  ago  he  was 
Chairman  of  a  County  Society,  which  had  ioo  names  on  its  lists  and  thought 
itself  fortunate  if  it  raised  £100.  The  fortunes  of  war  carried  him  across  England’,, 
and  he  now  finds  himself  Chairman  of  the  Blind  Welfare  Sub-Committee  of  a 
County  Council  and  also  of  the  County  Blind  Society.  The  two  offices  are- 
complementary  ;  the  County  Council  co-opts  persons  interested  in  blind  welfare 
to  its  Committee,  and  the  Society  elects  the  Committee  of  the  Council  to  be  its  own 
Executive. 

The  Council  has  taken  over  the  Home  Teachers  and  pays  all  allowances  direct  ;  the 
Committee  Clerk  of  the  Council  acts  as  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Society,  and  proves  that 
efficiency  and  kindness  of  heart  can  well  go  together  ;  no  one  could  give  more  of  his  spare 
time  to  the  organisation  than  he  does. 

The  Council  spends  a  id.  rate,  some  £4,400,  on  the  400  blind,  and  the  Society,  by  the 
admirable  common-sense  arrangement  of  unification  of  collections,  has  about  £600  a  year 
from  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  to  supplement  the  work.  Unification  has  increased 
voluntary  funds  rather  than  diminished  them. 

When  we  get  a  helpable  case  we  spend  freely  ;  one  clerk  has  been  taken  into  the  County 
Offices  and  the  only  difference  we  find  is  that,  unlike  other  typists,  he  never  makes  a  mistake. 
We  have  also  trained  a  masseur  who  promises  to  do  well. 

We  have  the  usual  social  amenities  ;  we  give  an  allowance  that  is  just,  considering  that 
we  are  a  poor  agricultural  community ;  in  fact,  we  have  nothing  with  which  to  reproach  ourselves 
as  regards  the  unemployable  blind.  When  we  turn  to  the  employed  the  position  is  very 
different.  We  pay  £20  per  head  to  a  neighbouring  institution  to  look  after  our  home 
workers  ;  their  earnings  for  a  recent  month  are  shown  in  tabular  form  on  the  next  page: 
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Per  Week. 

Basket-makers  :  Xo.  1 

s. 

•  •  4 

d. 

1 

Xo.  2 

8 

9 

No.  3 

14 

4 

Xo.  4 

18 

4 

Boot  repairers  :  Xo.  1 

6 

3 

Xo.  2 

14 

3 

Xo.  3 

16 

2 

Stocking  knitters  : 

8s.  to  19s.  6d.,  average 

13 

I 

Some  of  the  last  figures  are 

not  too  bad. 

dhough  the  institution  complains  that  it 
finds  great  difficulty  in  selling  the  stockings, 
but  the  men’s  figures  are  appalling.  The 
Council  has  spent  perhaps  £300  on  training 
■each  man  to  do  practically  nothing  ! 

The  root  of  the  matter  is  that  these 
institutions  were  founded  at  a  time  when 
we  were  a  nation  of  hand  workers  ;  now  we 
are  machine  minders,  and  the  training  is 
devoted  to  work  at  which  a  sighted  man 
•could  not  get  a  living  to-day.  Few  people 
walk  to-day  and  those  who  do  buy  soles 
and  heels  at  Woolworth’s  and  mend  their 
•own  shoes. 

Helen  Keller  says  in  her  “  Life  ”  that 
Henry  Ford  told  her  he  employed  over 
70  blind  workers  in  his  plants,  not  as  charity 
but  because  he  had  found  work  to  do  for 
them  which  paid  him  and  them.  Siemens 
in  Germany  employs  more.  So  long  as  it 
is  nobody’s  business  to  overhaul  the  institu¬ 
tions  it  is  cruel  to  delude  men  with  the  idea 
that  if  they  go  for  training  they  can  find 
useful  and  remunerative  employment. 

We  also  employ  some  men  directly  in 
repairing  boots  for  County  Institutions,  and 
have  a  couple  of  men  making  brushes  for  the 
highways.  We  also  have  a  tea-selling 
agency  and  one  of  our  men  sells  100  lbs.  in 
three  weeks.  The  total  turnover  for  the 
year  amounts  to  something  over  £1,000. 

We  belong,  of  course,  to  a  Counties’ 
Association  ;  it  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
that  we  amateurs  should  meet  and  learn 
from  professionals,  but  if  we  are  ever  to  get 
out  of  this  hopeless  rut  we  must  have  new 
life  and  new  ideas  brought  in. 

The  four  Regional  Councils  can  do  useful 
work  in  exchanging  ideas  but,  obviously, 
representatives  of  the  existing  Institution 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  appoint  officers 
who  could  criticise  their  work. 

It  is  essential  that  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  as  the  Central  Authority, 
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should  receive  all  payments  from  the  rates 
made  by  Local  Authorities,  so  that  no  one 
who  is  getting  a  living  out  of  the  blind 
should  dispose  of  money  from  the  rates. 

The  National  Institute,  as  the  Central 
Authority,  should  appoint  an  organising 
Secretary  for  each  Association  to  promote 
general  blind  welfare  work,  and  an  Employ¬ 
ment  Officer  whose  business  would  be  to 
find  modern  kinds  of  work  for  those  blind 
people  who  are  capable  of  being  trained. 
Nothing  short  of  this  should  satisfy  us. 

But  there’s  more  to  it  than  this.  Every 
thinking  person  who  is  not  a  Government 
official  realises  that  we  cannot  go  on  con¬ 
centrating  all  social  services  in  Whitehall, 
however  many  new  offices  the  Government 
may  build.  Just  after  the  War  the  writer 
was  taking  part  in  a  meeting  to  promote 
the  principle  of  “  Whitleyism,”  when  Mr. 
Whitley  pointed  out  that  “  industrial 
Councils  were  the  only  alternative  to 
‘  Government  by  Hotel  ’.”  It  is  possible 
that  the  bombs  of  hostile  aircraft  may 
settle  the  question,  and,  without  waiting  for 
this  unpleasant  form  of  devolution,  the 
scheme  to  make  the  reconstituted  National 
Institute,  with  representation  of  the  Local 
Authorities,  Blind  Welfare  experts  and  of 
the  Blind  themselves,  the  governing  authority 
for  all  Blind  work  may  set  an  example  to 
other  social  services  for  the  general  good  of 
the  nation. 


Singing  Success  for  “  Miss  Midlands  ”  of 
“  Golden  Voice  ”  Fame. — A  blind  girl,  Miss 
Frances  Fox,  of  51,  Boundary  Hill,  Lower 
Gornal,  won  a  first  prize  and  a  cup  in  one  class, 
and  a  second  award  in  another  at  the  first 
evening  of  the  seventh  Shrewsbury  Competitive 
Musical  Festival. 

Wolverhampton,  Dudley  and  Districts  In¬ 
stitution  for  the  Blind  is  particularly  proud  of 
Miss  Fox,  a  machine  knitter,  who  recently 
achieved  the  distinction  of  being  “  Miss  Mid¬ 
lands  ”  in  the  Golden  Voice  Competition  organ¬ 
ised  by  the  Gaumont-British  Corporation  in 
conjunction  with  a  London  newspaper.  She 
reached  the  semi-final  of  the  competition,  which 
was  held  in  London. 

Miss  Fox  has  won  many  musical  honours, 
including  a  silver  cup  at  the  Redditch  Musical 
Festival  and  second  place  in  the  soprano  class 
at  the  Sheffield  Festival  this  year. 
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HOME  NEWS 


Welfare  of  the  Blind  (Contributions)  Scheme, 

1937. — On  30th  March  the  Minister  of  Health 
issued  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  (Contributions) 
Scheme,  1937,  providing  for  the  payment  of 
contributions  in  the  five  years  from  1937  to  1942 
by  County  and  County  Borough  Councils  to 
voluntary  associations  providing  service  for  the 
welfare  of  blind  persons,  and  made  under 
Section  102  (1)  of  the  Local  Government  Act, 
1929. 

The  new  Scheme  follows  the  same  general  lines 
as  the  corresponding  Schemes  for  the  first  two 
fixed  grant  periods.  The  amounts  of  the  con¬ 
tributions  are  minimum  amounts,  and  Local 
Authorities  may,  if  they  wish,  make  contribu¬ 
tions  in  excess  of  them.  Provision  has  been 
made  for  a  suitable  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
the  annual  contribution  payable  by  a  Local 
Authority  when  a  reduction  has  taken  place  in 
the  number  of  blind  persons  served  by  an 
association.  The  reduction  of  a  contribution 
made  with  the  concurrence  of  an  association 
does  not  need  the  approval  of  the  Minister,  who 
however,  will  be  glad  to  be  informed  of  reduc¬ 
tions  or  increases. 

The  contributions  specified  in  the  Third 
Schedule  are  for  the  same  purposes  as  heretofore, 
namely,  the  production  of  embossed  literature 
and  music,  and  the  conduct  of  the  examination 
of  Home  Teachers,  with  the  addition  in  the  case 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  of  an 
annual  amount  of  £500  in  respect  of  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  “  Talking  Books.” 

Particular  attention  is  called  in  Circular  1605, 
issued  with  the  Scheme,  to  Section  II  of 
Circular  1306  on  the  subject  of  accounts,  and 
the  Minister  directs  that  the  form  of  accounts  for 
the  purposes  of  the  new  Scheme  shall  continue 
to  be  as  prescribed  in  that  Circular. 

New  Social  Club  for  the  Blind  of  Swindon.— 
A  social  club  for  the  blind,  to  be  known  as 
“  The  Alfred  Williams  Memorial,  Swindon 
Social  Institute  for  the  Blind,”  was  officiallv 
opened  last  month  by  Miss  M.  F.  Awdry,  sister 
of  Col.  R.  W.  Awdry,  President  of  the  Wiltshire 
Association  for  the  Care  of  the  Blind,  who  was 
prevented  from  attending.  Alderman  W.  E. 
Stevens,  Chairman  of  the  Blind  Persons  Act 
Committee  of  the  Wiltshire  County  Council, 
presided. 

Dundee  Adopts  New  Scheme  of  Domiciliary 
Assistance. — Dundee  Town  Council  has  adopted 
a  new  scheme  of  domiciliary  assistance,  and 
incomes  are  to  be  made  up  to  the  following 
amounts  per  week  :  Adults,  27s.  6d.  ;  persons 


of  18-21,  20s.  ;  persons  of  16-18,  15s.  ;  married 
couples,  both  blind,  40s.  ;  blind  wife  of  seeing 
husband,  15s.  The  administration  of  the 
scheme  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Public 
Health  Committee,  and  blind  persons  and  their 
dependants  will  thus  be  entirely  removed  from 
the  Poor  Law. 

Isle  of  Man  Blind  Persons  Welfare  Bill. — -The 
Legislative  Council,  last  month,  passed  through 
all  its  stages,  and  without  controversy,  a  Blind 
Persons  Welfare  Bill.  In  all  areas  in  Great 
Britain,  it  was  stated,  organisations  have  been 
set  up  with  exclusive  responsibility  for  the 
welfare  of  blind  people.  A  public  meeting, 
organised  by  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  was  held  in  the  Island  last  July  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Rotary  Club,  and  a  Blind 
Welfare  Society  was  formed,  and  it  is  proposed 
to  make  that  society  the  body  responsible,  and 
to  empower  them  to  administer  moneys  voted 
by  Tynwald.  Use  will  be  made  of  a  proportion 
of  moneys  now  collected  in  the  Isle  of  Man  for 
the  national  services  to  the  blind  of  England  and 
Wales,  and  an  agreement  under  the  Unification 
of  Collections  Scheme  has  been  made  with  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Among  the 
benefits  conferred  will  be  the  teaching  of 
Braille  ;  the  supply  of  books  in  Braille  ;  the 
instruction  of  the  younger  blind  people  in 
handicrafts  ;  and  the  supplementing  of  blind 
persons’  incomes. 

The  Hampshire  Association.— The  Hampshire 
Association  for  the  Care  of  the  Blind  has 
removed  its  headquarters  in  Winchester  from 
82,  High  Street  to  73,  North  Walls.  Telephone 
number  :  1442. 

Closure  of  a  Nottingham  School  for  the 

Blind. — -Owing  to  the  progressive  reduction  in 
the  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  at  the 
School  for  the  Blind,  Forest  Road,  Nottingham, 
and  to  the  wide  range  in  age  and  educational 
attainments  of  the  few  children  in  attendance, 
the  Board  of  Education  consider  that  the  school 
should  be  closed,  and  have  accordingly  given 
notice  that  they  propose  to  remove  it  from 
their  list  of  certified  special  schools.  The 
school  will  be  closed  on  31st  May. 

At  present,  there  are  only  17  children,  of 
whom  12  are  sufficiently  blind  to  require 
instruction  in  Braille,  the  remainder  being 
partially  sighted. 

Bill  to  Provide  Scottish  Blind  with  Pensions 

at  40. — In  the  House  of  Commons  last  month 
Mr.  Elliot,  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland, 
stated  in  reply  to  Mr.  Westwood  (Stirling  and 
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Falkirk)  that  he  is  to  introduce  a  Bill  to  reduce 
from  50  to  40  years  the  age  at  which  pensions 
may  be  paid  to  blind  persons. 

New  Constitution  for  the  Hertfordshire  Society. 

—  A  general  meeting  of  subscribers  and  hon. 
representatives  of  the  Hertfordshire  Society  for 
the  Blind  was  held  in  Hertford  on  March  nth. 
Major-General  Tindall  Lucas,  Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  presided. 

The  meeting  accepted  unanimously  a  new 
constitution  which  defines  the  membership  of 
the  Society  as  subscribers  of  5s.  and  over  and 
the  honorary  representatives,  and  which  places 
the  control  of  the  policy  and  the  annual  election 
of  an  Executive  Committee  in  the  hands  of 
these  members.  A  rule  requiring  an  annual 
meeting,  to  be  called  to  pass  the  Report  and 
balance  sheet  and  to  appoint  Trustees  to  hold 
property  on  behalf  of  the  Society,  was  also 
incorporated  in  the  constitution. 

The  increase  in  the  responsibility  and  scope 
of  the  Society  has  made  it  necessary  to  adopt  a 
more  formal  constitution.  One  hundred  new 
cases  have  been  registered  since  April  1st  of  last 
year  and  the  welfare  of  over  55°  Hertfordshire 
blind  people  depends  largely  upon  the  continued 
interest  and  support  of  the  subscribers  to  the 
Hertfordshire  Society  for  the  Blind,  the  only 
organisation  actively  concerned  with  blind 
work  in  the  county. 

Aberdeen  Blind  Asylum  Scheme— Aberdeen 
Asylum  for  the  Blind  Scheme,  1936,  prepared 
by  the  Educational  Endowments  (Scotland) 
Commissioners,  has  been  approved  by  the  King 
in  Council. 

It  provides  that  the  endowment  shall  remain 
vested  in  the  Aberdeen  Asylum  for  the  Blind. 
The  governing  body  will  consist  of  re¬ 
presentatives  of  local  authorities — three  elected 
by  Aberdeen  Town  Council,  two  by  Aberdeen 
County  Council,  one  by  Kincardine  County 
Council,  and  one  by  Banff  County  Council  and 
representatives  of  donors  and  subscribers,  with 
a  governor  elected  by  the  Aberdeen  branch  of 
the  National  League  of  the  Blind. 

The  Blind  in  North  Wales —The  Welsh  Board 
of  Health  recently  gave  its  approval  to  an 
important  proposal  affecting  the  area  and 
activities  of  the  North  Wales  Society  for  the 
Blind  and  particularly  the  interest  of  blind 
people  in  East  Denbighshire.  This  district 
extends  from  Vroncysyllte  to  the  Welsh  Border, 
and  comprises  Wrexham  (urban  and  rural), 
Brymbo,  Rhos,  Ruabon,  Chirk,  Coedpoeth  and 
intervening  localities.  Hitherto  this  part  of 
Denbighshire  has  lain  outside  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  North  Wales  Society,  but  now  it  has 
been  decided  to  transfer  it  under  its  rule  and 
influence.  This  will  add  234  blind  persons  to 
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the  Society’s  register,  rendering  it  responsible 
for  nearly  1,100  registered  blind,  in  addition  to 
its  work  for  hundreds  of  others  for  the  prevention 
of  blindness.  The  innovation  involves  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  three  extra  home  visitor-teachers, 
making  the  total  ten  in  addition  to  a  depot 
supervisor. 

Northumberland  and  Prevention. — We  very 
much  regret  that  a  wrong  impression  was 
conveyed  in  the  paragraph  erroneously  entitled 
“  Northumberland,  Pioneers  in  Prevention,”  on 
page  63  of  last  month’s  issue  of  The  New 
Beacon,  owing  to  faulty  reporting  of  a  question 
and  answer  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
25th  February,  and  a  clerical  error  of  the  word 
“  country  ”  for  “  county.” 

The  question  put  down  by  Miss  Ward  (C., 
Wallsend)  was  as  follows  :  To  ask  the  Minister 
of  Health,  which  local  authorities  in  North¬ 
umberland  have  taken  advantage  of  their 
powers  under  the  Local  Government  Act  of  I925 
to  make  provision  for  the  treatment  and 
prevention  of  blindness. 

Sir  Kingsley  Wood  :  Under  Section  66  of  the 
Public  Health  Act,  1925,  which  1  assume  that 
my  hon.  friend  has  in  mind,  arrangements  for 
the  prevention  of  blindness  and  the  treatment 
of  persons  suffering  from  disease  of,  or  injury  to, 
the  eyes  have  been  made  by  the  County  Council 
of  Northumberland  but  not,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  by  any  other  local  authority  in  that 
county. 

Miss  Ward  :  In  view  of  the  fact  that  members 
of  a  Northumberland  education  committee  have 
out  of  their  own  pockets  recently  supplied 
spectacles  for  a  child,  will  the  right  hon.  gentle¬ 
man  inquire  as  to  how  far  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  have  been  put  into  operation,  and  will  he 
make  a  general  inquiry  of  all  councils  as  to 
whether  the  provisions  of  the  Act  are  being 
carried  out  ? 

Sir  K.  Wood  :  I  think  I  had  better  make  the 
first  inquiry  first,  and  if  the  hon.  Member  will 
send  me  particulars  of  the  case  I  will  gladly 
deal  with  it. 

Blind  Man  of  70  to  Tour  Wales.— At  the  age 

of  seventy,  John  Driver,  “  father  ”  of  Wrexham’s 
blind  community,  has  decided  to  become  a 
hiker.  Sixty  years  of  his  life  have  been  spent  in 
darkness,  but  now  he  wishes  to  “  see  ”  Welsh 
heauty  spots  before  he  dies. 

“  When  the  warmer  days  are  here,”  he  told 
a  Press  representative,  “  t  will  set  out  with  a 
guide  and  travel  by  bus — an  old  hiking  custom, 
I’m  told— to  a  local  beauty  spot.  There  we 
will  ramble  and  my  guide  will  describe  to  me 
nature’s  beauties  around  11s.  I  can  always 
smell  the  countryside,  and  with  this  walking 
commentary,  as  it  were,  I’ll  be  able  to  see  it. 
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During  the  past  thirty  years  Mr.  Driver  has 
been  a  newspaper  vendor,  and  in  that  time  he 
reckons  to  have  walked  150,000  miles  on  his 
daily  round. 

Skittle  Alley  for  the  Blind  of  Bury. — Blind 
people  in  Bury  are  to  have  their  own  race 
tracks  and  skittle  alleys.  There  are  about 
100  sightless  persons  in  the  borough,  and 
recently  the  younger  section  requested  the 
Town  Council  to  provide  recreational  facilities. 
For  some  time  the  Blind  Society  and  the  Blind 
Persons  Sub-Committee  of  the  Council  were  in 
a  quandary  as  to  what  physical  recreation  was 
appropriate.  Ultimately  they  decided  to  place 
a  schoolyard  at  the  disposal  of  those  who 
wished  to  play  skittles.  If  the  experiment  is 
satisfactory,  it  is  probable  that  a  permanent 
skittle  adey  for  the  blind  will  be  constructed. 


Provision  for  track  walking  is  also  contem¬ 
plated. 

Talking  Books  for  L.C.C.  Schools. — The 

London  County  Council  has  decided  to  equip 
all  its  schools  for  blind  and  partially  sighted 
children  with  Talking  Book  machines.  This 
decision  is  the  result  of  experiments  extending 
over  several  months  carried  out  at  Barnsbury 
Park  and  Linden  Lodge  Schools.  It  is  em¬ 
phasised  that  the  Talking  Book  will  in  no  way 
supplant  Braille  in  the  education  of  blind 
children,  but  will  supplement  it.  It  is  felt  that 
the  speed  at  which  Braille  can  be  read  does  not 
permit  the  children  to  cover  all  the  reading 
required  to  attain  a  standard  equal  to  that  of 
sighted  children  of  the  same  age.  It  is  hoped 
that  some  of  this  necessary  extra  reading  will 
be  covered  by  the  medium  of  the  Talking  Book. 
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Canadian  Bill  for  Pensions  for  Blind  People 
Over  40. — -Sitting  in  the  gallery  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  Ottawa,  on  March  1st  as  the  Govern¬ 
ment  announced  its  intention  of  paying  pensions 
to  blind  people  over  40  was  a  man  who  found 
in  the  statement  the  fulfilment  of  years  of  work 
and  dreaming,  says  the  Montreal  Daily  Star. 
He  was  Philip  Layton,  president  of  the  Montreal 
Association  for  the  Blind. 

For  years  past,  Mr.  Layton  has  been  in  the 
forefront  of  the  fight  for  this  provision  for 
sightless  people  in  Canada.  Pie  has  never 
given  up  hope,  though  there  have  been  dis¬ 
couraging  times  dealing  with  Governments 
which,  though  openly  endorsing  the  principle, 


pleaded  lack  of  financial  resources  to  bring 
about  the  radical  step. 

Mr.  Layton,  with  his  wife  and  his  son,  the  Hon. 
Gilbert  Layton,  Minister  Without  Porfolio  in 
the  Quebec  Government,  came  into  the  gallery 
to  hear  what  the  Government  had  to  announce. 
He  himself  did  not  expect  that  he  would  hear 
of  the  complete  victory  which  was  his.  He  had 
thought  that  perhaps  the  Government  had 
decided  to  start  pensions  for  the  blind  at  the 
age  of  50  or  thereabouts.  When  he  heard  that 
the  minimum  age  had  been  set  at  40,  the  very 
thing  for  which  he  had  been  lighting,  he  beamed 
with  happiness.  Mr.  Layton  has  Well  earned 
the  gratitude  of  the  Canadian  blind. 


FOREIGN  NEWS 


A  Self'Fronouncing  Dictionary  in  Braille.— 

It  is  understood  that  co-operative  plans  for  the 
publication  of  Webster’s  Secondary  School 
Dictionary  in  Braille,  Grade  i|,  by  the  Braille 
Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  and  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  were  recently 
completed.  Preliminary  work,  such  as  the 
creation  of  a  code  of  Braille  diacritics,  obviously 
necessary  to  a  practical,  self-pronouncing  work 
of  this  kind,  had  been  under  way  for  many 
months.  When  finished  the  work  will  consist 
of  about  thirty  volumes. 

Under  the  plan,  the  American  Printing- 
House  will  emboss  the  plates,  proof  pages  will 
be  sent  to  the  Braille  Institute  for  reading  and 
correction,  and  the  Printing  House  will  publish 


the  work  out  of  Federal  funds  for  use  in  American 
schools.  The  plates  will  then  be  sent  to  the 
Braille  Institute,  which  will  publish  a  large 
edition  for  general  distribution  to  libraries, 
private  institutions  and  individual  blind  students 
throughout  the  world  at  a  fraction  of  the 
production  cost  commensurate  with  funds 
available  for  the  purpose.  The  Braille  Institute 
hopes  the  public  will  respond  so  generously  to 
their  appeal  that  before  the  time  the  work  is 
ready  for  distribution  sufficient  funds  will  be 
forthcoming  to  place  the  dictionary  in  the  hands 
of  every  blind  student  who  wants  it  at  a  price 
something  near  that  which  the  sighted  public 
pays  for  the  same  dictionary  in  ordinary 
print. 
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A  BROADCAST  ON 

MR.  HOWARD  MAR¬ 
SHALL  dealt  last  month 
in  his  series  of  broadcast 
feature-talks,  “  It’s  Hap¬ 
pening  Now,”  with  the 
problem  of  the  blind. 

^  Mr.  Marshall  began  by 
saying  that  there  are  76,000  blind  people  in 
this  country.  The  phase  of  blind  welfare 
under  discussion  covered  approximately 
7,000  of  these,  the  majority  of  the  others 
being  already  over  50  years  of  age  and 
therefore  beyond  the  working  limit. 

Mr.  Marshall’s  first  speaker  was  Mr.  W. 
McG.  Eagar,  the  Secretary-General  to  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Eagar 
pointed  out  the  distinction  between  the 
blind  who  cannot  earn  a  living,  not  be¬ 
cause  they  are  blind,  but  because  they  are 
old,  feeble  or  infirm,  and  the  others.  Under 
the  Blind  Persons  Act  of  1920  every  local 
authority  has  to  make  some  provision  for 
unemployable  blind  by  means  of  allowances 
and  the  services  of  Home  Teachers.  “  You 
can  be  sure,”  declared  Mr.  Eagar,  “  that  every 
blind  person  has  some  alternative  to  begging. 
In  fact,  if  you  give  money  to  a  blind  man  in 
the  street  you  are  offending  against  the  code 
of  honour  of  the  blind — to  say  nothing  of 
making  more  difficult  the  work  of  those  of  us 
who  work  with  and  for  the  blind.  As  regards 
the  others,  you  will  find  blind  lawyers, 
clergy,  teachers,  clerks,  shopkeepers,  poultry- 
farmers,  agents,  dealers,  telephone-operators, 
porters,  packers.,  cleaners,  and  all  sorts  of 
others,  to  say  nothing  of  the  occupations 
usually  carried  on  in  specialised  workshops 
for  the  blind.  But  they  have  to  hold  their 
own  in  competition  with  people  with  sight. 
They  have  got  to  be  as  good  as  the  other  man 
or  woman  to  make  a  livelihood  at  all.  In 
fact  they  are  ordinary  people  .  .  .  Nothing 
handicaps  us  more  than  the  nonsense  which  is 
talked  about  blind  people  developing  some 
peculiar  sense  which  compensates  for  their 
blindness.” 

It  is  Mr.  Eagar’s  contention  that  blind 
people  score  by  paying  more  attention  to 
the  senses  they  have  got.  The  fact  simply  is 
that  the  blind  have  a  greater  awareness  of 
sounds  and  smells  which  we  commonly 
ignore  because  we  rely  mainly  on  our  sight, 
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and  they  develop  their  sense  of  touch  im¬ 
mensely.  It  is,  of  course,  difficult  for  people 
to  gain  this  “  intensified  awareness  ”  if  they 
lose  their  sight  in  adult  life.  That  is  what  is 
meant  by  saying  that  such  people  have  “  to 
learn  to  be  blind.”  They  may  often  go  on 
with  the  job  they  were  doing  before  they  lost 
their  sight.  The  first  thing  to  be  thought  of 
in  the  case  of  a  man  whose  sight  goes  is  not 
what  new  occupation  can  be  found  for  him, 
but  what  special  devices  can  be  applied,  or 
what  special  help  can  be  given,  to  help  him 
to  go  on  with  the  job  he  was  doing.  “  One 
of  the  most  important  things  we  have  got  to 
make  the  public  understand,”  said  Mr. 
Eagar,  “  is  that  blindness  is  not  a  disability, 
but  a  handicap  which  can  be  overcome.” 

Mr.  Edward  Evans,  Headmaster  of  the 
East  Anglican  School  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf, 
defined  the  purpose  of  such  schools  as 
“  exactly  the  same  as  the  ordinary  school — 
to  turn  out  decent  men  and  women  as  self- 
supporting  citizens,  with  a  sense  of  respon¬ 
sibility  and  able  to  enjoy  life.”  Lie  did  not 
find  that  blind  boys  and  girls  lacked  initia¬ 
tive  or  vitality.  Blind  children,  he  found, 
had  often  too  much  done  for  them  at  home. 
For  instance,”  he  said,  “  we  get  children 
coming  to  us  who’ve  never  been  physically 
puffed  in  their  lives,  because  they’ve  not 
been  allowed  to  run  about  or  play  games. 
Some  have  never  gone  up  or  down  stairs 
unaided,  or  used  a  knife  or  scissors,  or 
dressed  or  fed  themselves.”  Their  aim  is 
to  develop  a  desire  for  movement  and  doing 
things.  They  get  them  playing  ball  games, 
and  after  a  long  and  carefully  graduated 
training  they  do  stiff  work  in  the  gymnasium, 
country  dancing,  swimming,  and  general 
athletics. 

In  schools  for  the  blind  pupils  are 
kept  on  till  they  are  sixteen  years  of  age, 
since  the  processes  involved  in  learning  are 
more  laborious  than  those  in  schools  with 
seeing  children.  From  the  earliest  years 
much  time  is  spent  in  handwork  occupations, 
starting  from  simple  kindergarten  exercises 
like  bead-stringing  up  to  fairly  advanced 
hand  and  machine  knitting,  cane  seating, 
woodwork  and  advanced  basketry.  Music 
is  taken  very  seriously  if  there  is  a  prospect 
of  a  vocation  either  as  a  tuner  or  musician. 
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I  hey  have  also  got  a  completely  furnished 
house  in  which  all  the  older  girls  spend  two 
periods  a  week  learning  housewifery.  Here 
they  have  to  do  everything  themselves,  dis¬ 
cuss  what  they  are  going  to  cook,  go  out  and 
buy  it  for  themselves,  and  get  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  value  for  their  money.  At  this  school 
many  of  the  pupils  can  buy  and  cook  a 
good  dinner  and  bake  a  loaf  of  bread. 

After  being  trained  in  the  blind  school, 
the  ”  finished  ”  pupils  go  to  an  institution 
for  manual  occupations.  The  methods  of  the 
production  and  sale  of  the  goods  they  make, 
were  described  by  another  of  Mr.  Marshall’s 
speakers,  Mr.  S.  W.  Starling,  Secretary 
and  General  Manager  of  the  Incorporated 
Association  for  Promoting  the  General 
Welfare  of  the  Blind. 

“  Most  of  the  people  with  whom  I  work,” 
said  Mr.  Starling,  “  come  to  us  beca'use 
they’ve  gone  blind  after  the  age  of  childhood. 
We  have  a  certain  number  to  train  who 
come  to  us  from  schools  like  Mr.  Evans’,  and 
in  many  ways  it  is  easier  to  help  those  who 
have  had  their  foundation  well  laid  than 
those  who  have  gone  blind,  say,  at  the  age 
of  thirty.  A  grown-up  blind  pupil  may 
expect  to  become  a  qualified  mattress- 
maker  in  about  three  years’  time.  In  fact, 
he  has  once  again  become  an  independent 
skilled  worker.  As  soon  as  a  man  has  got 
to  this  journeyman  stage,  he  gets  on  to  the 
regular  trade  rate,  but  the  majority  of 
workers  can’t  turn  out  as  much  work  as  a 
sighted  person  and  some  form  of  supple¬ 
mentary  wage  is  paid  to  them.  It’s  not  a 
dole  ;  it’s  a  contribution,  to  make  good  what 
a  man  of  necessity  loses  by  not  being 
sighted.” 

“  If  we  are  going  to  sell,”  went  on  Mr. 
Starling,  “  we  have  to  produce  goods  as 
good  as  those  produced  by  ordinary  com¬ 
petitive  producers  .  .  .  A  great  many  blind 
people  work  at  home.  Some  prefer  it,  but 
I  think  the  majority  would  like  to  get  into 
the  workshop  if  they  could  ;  the  work’s 
more  regular  and  they’re  relieved  of  the  job 
of  trying  to  sell  their  own  goods,  and  they 
like  the  companionship.” 

Among  Mr.  Marshall’s  speakers  were 
several  blind  men  and  women,  including 
Mr.  P.  L.  Way  and  Mr.  Ernest  J.  Purnell, 
Miss  A.  F.  Biffin,  Mr.  Matthew  Cunningham, 
and  Councillor  J.  A.  Clydesdale. 


Mr.  Way,  Principal  of  the  National  In¬ 
stitute’s  Massage  School,  described  the 
training  of  blind  masseurs.  They  train  in 
physiology  and  anatomy ;  as  regards  practical 
training  they  follow  with  their  own  hands 
the  movements  of  the  instructor’s  hands  on  a 
model,  and  then  gradually  they  learn  what 
the  movements  are  like  and  try  to  reproduce 
them  themselves  on  a  model.  The  training 
for  masseurs  lasts  about  two  years.  Mr.  Way 
also  described  the  training  in  electro¬ 
therapy. 

Mr.  Purnell  related  how  he  established  a 
kiosk  for  the  sale  of  tobacco  and  confec¬ 
tionery  in  the  City  and  eventually  opened 
two  other  kiosks.  Miss  Biffin,  a  blind 
typist  of  20  years’  experience,  gave  a  demon¬ 
stration  of  her  facility  and  speed  in  taking 
down  dictation  from  Mr.  Marshall  on  the 
Braille  shorthand  machine. 

An  interesting  point  was  made  by  Mr.  Cun¬ 
ningham,  a  blind  soap-maker,  who  travels 
by  himself  all  over  London.”  What  I  can’t 
understand  at  all,”  he  said,  ”  is  why  sighted 
people  meet  with  accidents.  I’ve  been  about 
London  practically  all  times  and  at  all  hours 
in  my  younger  days,  and  I’ve  never  had  a 
casualty.  I  think  it’s  care  :  you’re  forced 
to  get  careful  if  you  haven’t  your  sight.” 

Councillor  Clydesdale  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  picture  painted  by  previous 
speakers  was  too  rosy.  He  said  that  the 
welfare  of  the  blind  had  been  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  the  County  Councils  and  County 
Borough  Councils  since  1920.  In  some 
places  it  had  been  undertaken  ;  in  others  it 
had  been  left  to  voluntary  societies ;  in 
some  areas  the  blind  still  come  under  the 
poor  law.  He  pointed  out  that  the  allow¬ 
ances  varied  from  15s.  per  week  to  27s.  6d. 
per  week. 

To  Mr.  Marshall  the  problem  of  the  blind 
seemed  quite  clear.  What  is  the  community 
to  do  with  people  who  are  normal  in  every 
way  except  that  they  lack  one  normal  sense  ? 
What  ought  they  to  be  expected  to  do  for 
themselves  ?  How  much  should  the  State 
be  responsible  for  them,  or  how  much  should 
voluntary  effort  be  left  to  help  them  ?  What 
is  our  responsibility  as  a  community  to  in¬ 
dividuals  who  for  one  reason  or  another  are 
to  greater  or  lesser  degree  handicapped  in  the 
business  of  living  ? 
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BROADCAST  PLAY  COMPETITION. 

Results  and  Judge’s  Comments. 


1AST  year  the  National  Institute  lor 
the  Blind  announced  a  Broadcast 
Play  Competition,  open  to  the 
blind  throughout  the  world. 
Two  prizes  were  to  be  awarded 
.  — a  first  prize  of  £25  and  a 
second  prize  of  £15— and  Mr.  Val 
Gielgud,  Production  Director,  British  Broad¬ 
casting  Corporation,  kindly  consented  to  act 
as  Judge. 

From  one  point  of  view  the  Competition 
has  been  a  great  success.  Over  60  plays 
were  submitted  from  all  parts  of  the  English- 
speaking  world,  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
commendable  care  was  taken  in  submitting 
the  plays  in  presentable  form.  But  from 
the  main  point  of  view,  the  Competition  has 
not  been  so  successful  as  its  promoters  anti¬ 
cipated.  Not  one  of  the  plays  submitted,  in 
Mr.  Val  Gielgud’s  own  words,  “  comes  up 
to  a  standard  which  would  enable  me  to 
include  it  in  one  of  my  schedules  for  broad¬ 
casting.  There  is  a  depressing  lack  both  of 
originality  of  idea  and  of  really  good  writing. 
I  did  not  find  a  single  example  of  dialogue 
composition  which  could  be  called  more  than 
adequate,  and  for  the  most  part  the  subjects 
are  banal  to  a  degree.  ...  I’m  sorry  to  seem 
to  be  writing  in  such  scathing  terms  of 
efforts  which  have  probably  implied  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  and  thought  on  the  part  of 
their  authors.  It  may  perhaps  be  something 
of  a  consolation  to  add  that  ninety-nine  per 
cent,  of  the  plays  which  reach  me  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  events  at  Broadcasting 
House  are  just  as  unsatisfactory,  if  not 
actually  worse.” 

As  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
wishes  to  encourage  this  form  of  writing 
amongst  blind  literary  aspirants,  it  has 
decided  to  award  the  prizes  despite  the  fact 
that  none  of  the  entries  has  reached  the 
requisite  standard  for  broadcasting. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Val  Gielgud  has  awarded 
the  first  prize  of  £25  to  H.  H.  Coldwell,  2, 
Eastgate,  Barnsley,  Yorks,  for  his  play 
“  Drama  of  Death,”  and  the  second  prize  of 
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£15  to  Edna  Mae  Evelyn,  2502,  Telegraph 
Avenue,  Berkeley,  California,  for  her  play 
“  Manhattan  Night.”  Honourable  mention 
is  made  of  “  Before  the  News,”  by  Hazel 
Winter,  73,  Primrose  Mansions,  Prince  of 
Wales  Road,  London,  S.W.n,  and  “  Living 
Rock,”  by  N.  F.  Hill,  36a,  South  View 
Avenue,  Neasden,  London,  N.W.10. 

Mr.  Gielgud’s  remarks  on  the  four  plays 
are  as  follows  : — 

Drama  of  Death. — “  I  have  no  hesita¬ 
tion  in  putting  ‘  Drama  of  Death  ’  at  the 
head  of  the  list.  What  spoils  it  is  a  certain 
sloppiness  of  handling  and  a  lack  of 
adequate  characterisation  about  the  dia¬ 
logue — which  otherwise  has  a  good  deal  to 
recommend  it.” 

M anhattan  Night. — ‘  ‘  Its  entirely  episodic 
quality  is  its  downfall.  For  this  to  be  a 
satisfactory  play,  some  form  of  connecting 
link  other  than  a  mere  matter  of  time  is 
essential  ;  I  kept  waiting  for  this  to 
appear,  but  it  didn’t,  and  the  episodes  by 
themselves,  though  slick,  are  of  a  con¬ 
siderable  obviousness.  Most  of  the  dia¬ 
logue  in  this  play  is  reasonably  good.” 

Before  the  News. — “  Has  merit  from  the 
point  of  view  of  construction  for  radio,  has 
fair  to  moderate  dialogue,  but  falls  down 
badly  over  the  plot,  the  denouement  being 
frankly  ludicrous  in  its  bathos.” 

Living  Rock.  —  “  Here  there  is 
undoubtedly  atmosphere  and  a  grasp  of 
the  potentialities  of  the  medium,  but  the 
story  is  rather  muddled,  the  explanation 
inadequate,  and  there  is  a  lack  of  funda¬ 
mental  interest  about  the  central  charac¬ 
ters  which  is,  I  fear,  fatal.” 

Mr.  Gielgud  adds  an  interesting  general 
note  : — 

“  I  notice  a  general  curious  insistence 
upon  small  audible  effects  which,  in  my 
experience,  I  have  discovered  to  be  for  the 
most  part  far  better  left  to  the  listener’s 
imagination.” 
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TALKING  BOOK  OR  READING  BOOK? 

Sir  Ian  Fraser’s  Comments  and  a  Letter  from  E.  Bates. 


I  AM  glad  to  respond  to  the  Editor's 
invitation  to  comment  on  Mr.  Copland’s 
article  and  the  widespread  and  inter¬ 
esting  correspondence  which  it  has 
evoked.  I  can  well  believe  that 
some  of  the  very  best  Braille  readers 
prefer  this  method,  but  surely  very 
few  of  us  are  so  good  at  Braille  that 
it  is  really  no  trouble  whatever.  I  read 
a  portion  of  a  Braille  book  almost  every  day 
and  enjoy  it  thoroughly,  but  I  cannot  read 
for  more  than  an  hour  or  so  without  getting 
a  little  tired,  and  my  speed  is,  I  think,  about 
seventy  to  eighty  words  a  minute,  whereas 
the  Talking  Book  reads  to  me  at  from  one 
hundred  and  eighty  to  two  hundred  words  a 
minute. 

I  know  that  efficiency  and  speed  are  not  the 
only  things,  but  they  count  for  a  great  deal. 
The  mind  moves  so  quickly  that  even  the 
Talking  Book  is  too  slow.  How  much  more 
so  Braille. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  valuable  warning- 
in  the  article  and  the  correspondence  against 
neglecting  Braille.  It  cannot  be  too  often 
emphasised  that  blind  people  and  particularly 
the  young  ones  should  not  be  allowed  to 
neglect  or  forget  their  Bra-ille  because  of  the 
facility  of  the  Talking  Book.  Their  teachers 
and  friends  and  relations  should  constantly 
bear  this  in  mind. 

I  do  not  see  any  immediate  big  change  in 
the  Talking  Book,  but,  of  course,  ten  or 
twenty  years  will  see  enormous  improve¬ 
ments  in  quality  and  cost.  As  one  corre¬ 
spondent  says,  the  Talking  Book  is  relatively 
very  immature.  Broadcasting  and  the  cinema 
are  demanding  a  very  rapidly  intensifying 
study  of  sound  recording  and  we  shall  in  time 
reap  the  fruits. 

I  do  not  find  the  reader  intrudes  himself 
between  me  and  the  author.  I  appreciate 
a  good  reader,  but  not  for  himself.  We  have 
aimed,  I  hope  with  some  success,  at  choosing 
readers  whose  personality  is  pleasing  but  not 
distracting. 

The  soldiers  have,  of  course,  made  a  sub¬ 
stantial  addition  to  the  adult  blind  and  many 
of  them  use  the  Talking  Book,  but  the  average 


age  of  the  blind  population,  as  everybody 
knows,  is  getting  older  and  older,  and  say  what 
you  will,  the  old  cannot  learn  Braille  like  the 
young.  It  never  becomes  really  natural  to 
them. 

I  congratulate  you,  Mr.  Editor,  on  giving 
publicity  to  these  controversial  views. 
Nothing  is  better  for  all  of  us  than  construc¬ 
tive  criticism. 

Ian  Fraser. 

*  *  * 

To  the  Editor. 

Sir, — Mr.  Copland’s  article  in  the  February 
New  Beacon  on  the  Talking  Book  is,  to  my 
mind,  so  full  of  fallacies  that  I  hope  you  will 
allow  me  to  make  a  reply  to  it.  I  am  sorry 
that  pressure  of  work  has  prevented  me  from 
writing  earlier. 

Mr.  Copland  devotes  a  good  deal  of  space 
to  telling  us  of  the  difficulties — which  I 
think  he  exaggerates — of  making  the  Talk¬ 
ing  Book  generally  available.  This  may  be 
a  disadvantage  of  the  Talking  Book  but  it 
does  not  affect  its  merits  as  an  idea,  and  it  is 
when  Mr.  Copland  attempts  to  decry  these 
merits  that  I  join  issue  with  him. 

He  says,  for  instance,  that  those  people 
who  cannot  learn  Braille  will  be  incapable  of 
learning  to  manipulate  the  machine.  This 
is  ridiculous.  The  apparatus  is  as  easy  to 
operate  as  the  simplest  gramophone. 

Mr.  Copland  mentions  the  “  natural  but 
misplaced  sensitiveness  ”  which  gives  some 
people  an  aversion  from  Braille  because  .of  its 
abnormality.  Mr.  Copland  will  not  deny 
then  the  charm  of  a  system  which  allows  a 
blind  person’s  family  and  friends  to  share 
with  him  the  pleasure  of  a  spoken  book. 
For  I  can  assure  Mr.  Copland  that  sighted 
people  do  enjoy  the  Talking  Book. 

His  next  point  is  that  the  intrusion  of  a 
third  person’s  voice  between  the  author  and 
the  reader  impairs  the  value  and  pleasure 
of  a  book.  I  suggest  that  Mr.  Copland  asks 
some  sighted  friends  what  they  think  of 
Mr.  Clinton-Baddeley’s  readings  on  the  wire¬ 
less.  All  that  I  have  asked  agree  that  they 
enjoy  them  immensely — even  more  than 
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they  enjoy  reading  Dickens  and  Thackeray. 

A  bad  reader,  such  as  the  lady  who  assumed  • 
a  Scots  accent  for  Mr.  Copland  s  benefit,  may 
spoil  a  book,  but  a  good  reader  can  ie\eal 
delights  that  might  otherwise  be  hidden — 
and  most  of  the  Talking  Book  readers  aie 

good. 

As  for  Mr.  Copland’s  remark  about  lack  of 
“  decent  privacy  ”  (I  haven  t  heard  of  any 
indecent  books  being  recorded),  is  he  not 
aware  that  there  is  an  ear-phone  apparatus  ? 

Let  us  deal  now  with  the  point  that  is 
Mr.  Copland’s  main  concern — that  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Talking  Book  is  generally 
against  the  interests  of  the  blind  because 
the  substitution  of  the  record  for  the  Biaille 
sheet  means  that  we  shall  be  less  “  self- 
sufficient.”  But  why  ?  In  what  way  do 
we  become  less  self-dependent  by  depending 
upon  a  record  instead  of  upon  a  Braille 
sheet  ?  Surely  the  ordinary  book,  the 
Braille  book,  and  the  gramophone  disc  are 
all,  in  effect,  records— the  difference  between 
them  being  simply  that  their  messages  are 
made  intelligible  to  us  through  different 
senses — sight,  touch,  and  healing  lespec- 
tively  ?  Does  Mr.  Copland  think  that  it  is 
a  disgrace,  or  bad  for  one  s  self-iespect  to  use 
the  gramophone  disc  simply  because  one  can 
do  so  without  serving  an  arduous  appientice- 
ship  as  one  must  in  learning  to  read  ? 

Let  us  admit  that,  as  a  result  of  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  the  Talking  Book,  some  blind 
people  will  refrain  from  learning  Braille. 


Where  is  the  harm  ?  They  will  not  lose,  be¬ 
cause  the  Talking  Book  will  fill  their  needs. 
But  Braille  is  still  there  for  the  person  who 
needs  it — for  the  person  who  will  enjoy  the 
thrill  of  acquiring  punctiform  reading  pro¬ 
ficiency. 

It  seems  to  me  that  blind  welfare  enthusi¬ 
asts  like  Mr.  Copland— who  have  given  much 
thought  to  the  achievements  of  self- 
dependence  by  the  blind,  are  apt  to  become 
obsessed  by  it.  They  come  to  believe  that  we 
can  achieve  happiness  only  by  a  kind  of 
Spartan  adherence  to  old,  hard  ways. 
There  are,  of  course,  lots  of  people  in  the 
world  who  think  similarly — who  look  askance 
at  all  inventions  which  save  work  or  personal 
effort,  because  they  think  they  make  for 

softness  and  decadence. 

The  Talking  Book  has  brought  to  me,  and 
I  am  sure  to  everyone  else  who  has  the  ap¬ 
paratus,  a  new  and  very  real  pleasure  in  life. 
No  criticism  can  alter  this  fact.  Let  us 
welcome  the  invention  then  and  settle  down 
to  the  job  of  getting  the  machine  into  the 
hands  of  more  people  who  want  it. 

You  needn’t  fear  for  Braille,  Mr.  Copland. 
There  is  ample  room  for  the  reading  book  to¬ 
gether  with  the  talking  book.  But  the 
talking  book  has  certainly  come  to  stay — 
in  spite  of  Mr.  Copland  s  belief  to  the  con¬ 
trary — a  belief  which,  I  suspect,  is  fathered 
by  an  earnest  but  misguided  wish. 

Yours,  etc. 

E.  Bates. 


OFFICE  MANAGEMENT  IN  SOCIETIES 
AND  ASSOCIATIONS. 


THE  inaugural  lecture  in  this  series, 
particulars  of  which  were  included  in 
the  last  issue  of  The  New  Beacon, 
was  given  by  Mr.  G.  D.  Gardner  (Orga¬ 
nisation  Manager,  Horlicks,  Ltd.,  and  Vice- 
Chairman,  Office  Management  Association) 
at  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  on 
March  17th,  with  Mr.  H.  J.  Crawford  (Secre¬ 
tary,  University  of  London  Commerce, 
Degree  and  Appointments  Board)  in  the 
Chair.  Mr.  Gardner,  who  spoke  on  “  The 
Modern  Meaning  of  Office  Management,” 
gave  a  broad  survey  of  the  duties  and  quali¬ 
fications  of  the  office  manager  or  organiser  as 
they  are  understood  to-day,  and  pointed  out 
that  the  establishment  of  an  executive 


responsible  for  clerical  operations  was  a 
comparatively  recent  development.  In 
medium  and  large-sized  firms  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  a  full-time  executive  could  be 
justified,  but  in  the  smaller  firms  the  duties 
would  probably  continue  to  be  shouldei  ed  by 
accountants,  secretaries  and  others.  He 
felt  it  was  not  sufficiently  recognised,  how¬ 
ever,  that  whoever  handled  the  work  should 
have  certain  technical  qualifications,  and  he 
described  a  scheme  which  the  Office  Manage¬ 
ment  Association  was  preparing  to  provide  an 
examination  in  office  management  which 
would  clarify  the  subjects  in  which  training 
is  necessary. 

The  second  lecture  was  given  on  March 
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24th  by  Mr.  P.  T.  Lloyd  (Personnel  Depart¬ 
ment,  General  Post  Office,  and  Member  of 
Office  Management  Association),  with  Mr. 
R.  Pugh  (Secretary,  Office  Management 
Association)  in  the  Chair.  Speaking  on 
“  Office  Methods,”  Mr.  Lloyd  described  the 
records  and  forms  and  the  machinery  used 
in  the  Post  Office  with  a  view  to  getting 
through  the  work  in  the  most  economical 
and  efficient  manner  possible.  He  demon¬ 
strated  what  a  great  amount  of  time  a 
carefully  thought-out  record  card  or  form 
could  save,  and  interesting  suggestions  in¬ 
cluded  the  use  of  loose-leaf  records  instead 
of  the  card  index  in  cases  where  records  are 
not  required  to  have  an  abnormally  long  life, 
which  results  in  a  great  saving  of  space  and 
expense,  and  of  a  small  and  inexpensive  adding- 
machine,  which  he  demonstrated  in  con¬ 
junction  with  an  ingenious  frame  that  left 
the  right-hand  columns  of  a  number  of  forms 
conveniently  exposed  side-by-side  for  adding 
across. 

The  third  meeting  consisted  of  a  visit  to 
the  offices  of  Messrs.  W.  H.  Smith  &  Son, 
Ltd.,  in  Portugal  Street,  when,  after  a  pre¬ 
fatory  talk  by  Mr.  T.  Whitwell  (Manager, 
Internal  Planning  and  “  C  ”  Section)  on 


“  Mechanisation,”  there  was  a  demonstration 
of  up-to-date  office  machinery  and  parties 
were  taken  round  the  building.  In  his  talk 
Mr.  Whitwell  emphasised  the  view  that 
mechanisation  should  be  undertaken  with 
the  idea  not  of  replacing  employees  by 
machines  and  carrying  on  the  same  amount 
of  work  as  before,  but  of  extending  and  im¬ 
proving  the  work  of  the  business. 

Included  in  the  demonstration  were  the 
auto-typist,  Powers-Samas  accounting  and 
calculating  machines,  registrators  with  con¬ 
tinuous  stationery,  a  dictaphone,  and  electric 
duplicating, typewriting  and  adding  machines. 

SH  *  * 

This  Course  has  been  arranged  by  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  Office  Management  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  is  an  experiment,  in  so  far  as  it  is 
a  first  attempt  to  provide  lectures  for 
societies  and  associations  interested  in  good 
management.  The  attendance  has  been 
gratifyingly  large.  The  demand  for  places 
has  been  such  that  applications  received  just 
before  the  course  began  had  to  be  refused  by 
reason  of  lack  of  further  room. 

Further  notes  on  the  lectures  given  will  be 
contained  in  next  issue  of  The  NewBeacon. 


BLIND  PEOPLE  AND  REALITY. 

A  Reply  to  “  Inquirer.” 

By  FRIEDA  LE  PL  A. 


AFTER  much  unavoidable  delay  I 
have  now  just  received  the  Braille 
transcription  of  “  Inquirer’s  ”  article, 
“  The  Blind  and  Reality,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  January  issue  of  The  New 
Beacon,*  and  I  have  been  both  interested 
and  puzzled  in  reading  it.  “  Inquirer’s” 
impressions  of  blind  people  certainly  do  not 
tally  with  my  own — myself  a  person  who  has 
been  totally  blind  for  the  last  15  years,  and 
next  door  to  totally  deaf ;  and  before 
venturing  a  real  reply  to  his  article  I  would 
like  to  ask  him  a  few  questions  as  I  am  not 
very  clear  as  to  exactly  what  he  had  in 
mind  when  making  some  of  his  statements. 

a.  Is  it  only  the  blind  living  in  institu¬ 
tions  to  whom  he  is  alluding  ?  Or  does  he 

*  I  did  not  see  the  letter  from  “  Blind  for  23  years  ” 
in  the  March  New  Beacon  until  after  my  own  article 
was  written  and  posted,  and  I  would  like  to  add  that 
I  am  in  almost  complete  agreement  with  the  writer 
in  everything  said,  very  much  hoping  that  sighted 
people  will  take  it  all  to  heart. 


include  blind  people  in  every  kind  of 
circumstance  ? 

b.  What  is  the  connecting  link  between, 
on  the  one  hand,  contact  with  those  two 
alert,  practical,  business-like  young  men  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  such  reflections  as  “  how 
artificial  and  make-believe  is  the  world  in 
which  blind  people  needs  must  live  !  ” 
which  immediately  followed  such  contact  ? 
It  would  seem,  at  first  sight,  that  contact 
with  two  such  young  men  should  lead  to  a 
very  opposite  kind  of  reflection. 

c.  To  what  kind  of  fantasies  is  “  Inquirer” 
especially  alluding  ?  Are  convictions  about 
a  trades  union  for  the  blind,  and  about  the 
independence  and  rights  of  the  blind,  alluded 
to  as  being  representative  of  the  type  of 
“  illusion  ”  in  which  blind  people  are  wont 
to  indulge  ? 

Pending  more  definite  information  on 
these  three  points,  I  will  venture  only  on  the 
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following  remarks,  keeping  in  mind  the 
possibility  that  I  may  be  under  a  misap¬ 
prehension  of  our  friend  s  real  meaning,  and 
mav  be  risking  misinterpreting  him  : 

1.  I  cannot  see  any  real  reason  why 
blind  people,  even  those  in  institutions, 
should  live  either  exclusively  or  chiefly  in  a 
world  of  illusion  divorced  from  reality.  It 
is  true  that  I  myself  have  very  little 
experience  of  institutions,  having  been  in 
only  one  in  my  life,  and  that  for  baiely 
three  months,  simply  as  a  holiday  guept  ; 
neither  do  I  know  personally  many  blind 
people  who  have  even  been  boarders  for  any 
prolonged  period  in  schools  or  colleges  foi 
the  blind.  But  so  far  as  this  very  limited 
experience  does  go,  I  must  say  emphatically 
that  my  own  impressions  and  conclusions 
are  quite  opposite  to  those  of  “  Inquirer.  Not 
a  single  one  of  the  blind  people  I  have  known, 
and  hardly  any  of  the  deaf-blind  (who  are 
far  more  shut  into  a  world  of  their  own  than 
are  the  hearing  blind),  have  been  otherwise 
than  normal,  intelligent,  practical  human 
beings,  most  of  them  very  busy  people 
earning  their  own  living  in  some  way  or 
other,  or  running  their  own  homes  with  a 
minimum  of  assistance  from  sighted  people, 
and  many  are  also  keenly  alive  to  all  that 
goes  on  around  them,  both  in  their  own 
immediate  neighbourhood  and  in  the  world 
at  large.  Indeed,  some  of  them  are  far 
more  alive  to  the  political  and  international 
developments  than  are  many  sighted  people. 
And  not  one  of  them  has  given  any  indica¬ 
tions  of  living  chiefly,  much  less  exclusively, 
in  a  world  of  fantasy  and  make-believe, 
although,  like  many  sighted  people,  some  of 
them  may  have  special  gifts  of  vivid  imagina¬ 
tion.  As  already  said,  I  cannot  see  the 
slightest  need  for  any  of  the  hearing  blind  to 
live  in  a  phantom  world  divorced  from 
reality,  for  through  their  hearing  they  can 
keep  in  touch  with  almost  everything  that 
goes  on  around  them. 

2.  Again,  as  I  have  already  remarked, 
I  find  it  most  difficult  to  understand  how 
the  contact  with  those  two  alert,  practical, 
business-like  young  men  could  possibly  have 
led  to  such  reflections  as  form  the  main 
contents  of  “  Inquirer’s  ’  article,  for  to  me 
such  reflections  seem  altogether  incongruous 
in  such  a  connection,  and  one  would  have 
thought  that  the  two  young  men  in  question 
were  living  proofs  of  the  contrary  c.on- 
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elusions.  Certainly  both  these  young  men 
had  come  to  the  office  for  very  sound 
practical  reasons,  and  did  not  seem  to  have 
been  concerning  themselves  much  with 
dreams  of  an  abnormally  illusory  or  impos¬ 
sible  character.  Or  does  “  Inquirer  ’  mean 
to  imply  that  they  were  too  much  divorced 
from  the  stern  realities  of  life  to  take 
sufficient  account  of  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  attaining  their  ambitions  ?  If  so, 
the  ardent  aiming  at  a  goal  heedless  of 
obstacles  is  a  characteristic  of  all  normal 
young  people,  and  is  by  no  means  confined 
to  the  youth  among  the  blind.  It  is  the 
tendency  of  youth  everywhere,  thank 
Heaven*  to  laugh  at  seeming  impossibilities 
and  to  go  ahead  undaunted — often  with 
results  astonishing  to  their  critics. 

3.  If  convictions  about  the  advisability 
of  a  trades  union  for  the  blind,  and  about 
the  independence  and  rights  of  the  blind, 
are  meant  to  be  taken  as  typical  instances 
of  the  “  illusions  ”  and  “  folly  ”  to  which 
blind  people  are  prone,  then  all  I  can  say  is 
that  in  this  they  are  but  in  line  with  many 
of  their  sighted  fellows,  vast  numbers  of 
whom  in  all  ages  have  been  guilty  of  similar 
"  illusions  ”  and  “  folly,”  with  the  result 
that  to-day  we  have  such  very  practical 
expressions  of  such  dreams  as  trade  unions 
in  almost  every  department  of  industrial 
life,  the  political  enfranchisement  of  women, 
and  many  other  human  rights  established  by 
Law.  After  all,  imagination,  as  Benjamin 
Kidd  said  in  his  last  book,  “  The  Science  of 
Power,”  is  “the  ideal-making  factory”  in 
the  human  soul,  and  in  that  factory  even 
the  most  severely  practical  innovations  and 
reforms  in  our  national  and  personal  lives 
must  first  be  given  shape.  Blind  people  are 
but  showing  themselves  to  be  normal  human 
beings  when  they  include  among  themselves 
some  “  dreamers  of  dreams,”  while  the 
“  illusions  ”  and  “  folly  ”  of  one  age  become 
concrete  established  facts  of  a  later  age. 
In  any  case,  the  external  realities  of  life  are 
not  the  only,  nor  even  the  greatest,  realities, 
and  surely  the  world  needs  its  blind  Don 
Quixotes  as  well  as  its  sighted  ones.  To  be 
imaginative  is  usually  to  be  creative  in  some 
way  or  another,  and  we  need  imaginative 
blind  people  as  well  as  imaginative  sighted 
people— as  also  we  need  our  daring  ardent 
blind  youth  as  well  as  the  daring  ardent 
sighted  young  people. 
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TEACHING  TO  LISTEN. 

THE  result  of  the  Broadcast  Play  Competition,  announced  elsewhere  in  this 
issue,  is  disappointing,  and  the  disappointment  is  not  greatly  mollified  by 
Mr.  Gielgud’s  ounce  of  consolation — that  the  plays  submitted  by  the  blind 
are  no  worse  than  the  average  play  submitted.  Perhaps  we  were  too  ambitious 
in  hoping  that  the  ideal  listener — that  is,  he  who  is  accustomed  to  listening 
by  dependence  on  listening — would  produce  something  rich  and  strange, 
unique  in  conception  and  design,  but  surely  we  were  not  unreasonable  in  ex¬ 
pecting  that  several  entries  would  reach  the  level  of  the  average  broadcast  play  ?  In  the  opinion 
of  many  listeners,  this  is  not  too  startlingly  high  :  the  Shakespeare  of  the  air  is  a  mid-winter 
night’s  dream,  and  where  are  the  airy  Shaws  and  Cowards  ? 

It  would  not  have  been  surprising  if  several  plays,  otherwise  satisfactory,  had  failed  to 
reach  the  requisite  standard  because  their  writers’  technique  in  putting  down  the  idea  on 
paper  was  faulty.  Probably  few,  if  any,  of  the  competitors  have  hitherto  tried  their  hands 
at  writing  a  broadcast  play,  or  a  play  of  any  description,  and  it  would  be  natural  to  assume 
that  they  would  fail  to  attain  adequate,  or  even  telling,  technique  at  the  first  shot.  But 
what  is  surprising  is  their  failure  to  beget  the  germ  of  a  new  idea,  to  foresee  some  dramatic 
possibility  of  the  unseen  stage,  to  hint  at  some  primary  perception  of  the  invisible  secrets  of  sound. 

The  eccentricities  and  sheer  ugliness  of  much  modern  writing  and  painting  can  be  forgotten 
or  forgiven  if  it  is  remembered  that  the  weird  contortions  are  the  brave,  puny  efforts  of  pioneers 
adventuring  into  the  unknown  territories  of  artistic  significance,  past  the  park-lands  fenced 
securely  by  the  serenity  of  the  learned,  beyond  the  mountains  immutably  established  by  the 
turbulence  of  genius.  We  can  well  afford,  then,  to  ignore  precedent  and  finish  in  the  con¬ 
vulsions  which  must  accompany  creation  in  the  new  world  of  broadcasting.  1  he  only  model 
for  that  which  can  be  broadcast  effectively  is  that  which  can  be  clearly  understood  by  hearing 
alone,  and  we  maintain  that  people  who  customarily  do  without  seeing  are  best  able  to  define 
the  possibilities  and  limitations  of  understanding  by  hearing. 

We  cannot  say  how  far  those  responsible  for  broadcasting  would  go  beyond  its  present  field 
which,  admittedly,  must  be  within  the  comprehension  of  the  average  listener  with  sight,  but 
we  feel  sure  that  they  would  welcome  any  idea  which  would  illumine  a  dark  corner  or  reveal  a 
new  field  capable  of  being  brought  within  that  comprehension.  The  broadcast  play  is  only 
one  section  of  the  field ;  broadcast  commentaries  are  another ;  broadcast  news,  another ;  broad¬ 
cast  talks  and  debates,  another.  Perhaps  the  National  Institute  will  not  be  daunted  by  the 
comparative  failure  of  the  Broadcast  Play  Competition,  but  will  enlarge  the  Competition’s 
scope  to  include  other  ideas  for  broadcasting  besides  ideas  for  dramatic  fiction.  And  perhaps 
the  competitors  will  not  be  daunted  by  their  comparative  failure  as  playwrights,  but  will  enlarge 
the  scope  of  their  powers  of  invention  by  surveying  the  whole  field  of  sound,  bearing  in  mind  the 
fact  that,  although  they  are  specialists  in  hearing,  all  that  they  hear  can  also  be  heard  by 
the  specialists  in  seeing. 

The  majority  of  people  who  can  see  are  oblivious  to  much  that  they  can  hear.  Take  the 
familiar  example  of  a  girl  reading  in  a  train.  Beside  her,  in  front  of  her,  almost  on  top  of  her, 
may  be  the  buzz  of  conversation,  the  puff  of  pipes,  the  rustle  of  newspapers,  while  outside, 
rain  and  hail  pelt  the  panes  and  the  train  clamours  and  shrieks  its  way.  Yet  she  hears  nothing 
save  the  whispers  of  the  lovers  in  the  printed  page. 

Or  consider  the  songs  of  birds.  To  the  untrained  ear,  the  morning  air  is  rent  by  shrill 
pipings,  as  mingled  and  meaningless  as  the  maze  of  twig  and  leaf  that  confronts  the  sleepy- 
dust  eye.  Yet  each  piping  has  its  pattern — its  significance,  its  quantity,  its  quality — to  the 
ear  that,  hearing,  listens,  just  as  each  leaf  and  twig  has  its  pattern  to  the  eye  that,  looking, 
sees.  It  is  impossible  for  those  with  eyes  to  teach  the  blind  to  see,  but  it  is  possible  for  those 
with  ears  to  teach  the  sighted  to  listen.  I  HE  Editor. 
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IS  A  HOME  TEACHING  SERVICE 

NECESSARY  ? 

A  P afer  given  at  a  Conference  of  Home  Teachers  held  by  theNorthern  Counties  Association  fo 

the  Blind. 

By  Mrs.  IDA  M.  COWLEY,  M.A. 

(' Concluded  from  last  month’s  issue.) 


THERE  are  picnics  and  sports, 
listening  groups,  and  reading 
competitions,  but  I  especially 
wish  to  refer  to  the  later 
experiments,  such  as  brass 
bands, dramatic  societies, bulb 
growing,  games  competitions, 
dancing  and  eurhythmies,  choral  societies,  and 
my  latest  news  is  of  a  class  in  physical  drill 
for  men  brought  about  by  the  enterprise  ot 
a  Home  Teacher.  I  do  not  know  whether 
there  is  yet  an  orchestra  or  a  society  for 
chamber  music,  whether  bulb-growing  com¬ 
petitions  have  anywhere  developed  into  a 
full-blown  horticultural  society  with  what 
are  called  industrial  sections  for  cakes,  jams 
and  bread,  or  whether  there  are  any  bridge 
clubs,  and  there  may  be  other  collective  uses 
of  leisure  of  which  I  have  not  heard  or  which 
I  have  not  mentioned.  Not  all  these  activities 
are  universal  even  in  the  North,  and  in  deve¬ 
loping  them  the  larger  units  of  administra¬ 
tion  have  the  advantage.  A  few  bright  spots 
do  not  make  a  good  general  illumination. 

Man  is  a  gregarious  animal  and  the  fact  of 
blindness  does  not  take  away  this  human 
characteristic.  Yet  I  know  of  one  place  which 
until  recently,  perhaps  still,  did  not  organise 
collective  functions  for  fear  the  blind  would 
intermarry.  I  sympathise  with  the  intention 
to  prevent  the  birth  of  damaged  children,  but 
not  with  the  method,  particularly  as  the 
majority  of  those  concerned  are  past  child¬ 
bearing  age.  The  misfortunes  they  fear  will 
not  be  stopped  that  way,  and  there  is  a  better 
way  out  as ‘Dr.  Joseph  was  endeavouring  to 
sh  ow. 

Keep  on  experimenting  and  judge  your 
success  by  the  numbers  you  draw  in  and  by 
whether  they  are  always  the  same  people  or 
not.  Even  when  you  have  played  your  part 
as  organisers  of  leisure  there  will  still  be  some 
blind  people  who  only  want  to  be  warm  and 
to  be  left  alone.  You  can  see  that  they  are 
warm  and  that  the  necessary  intrusions  are 


realised  as  being  to  ensure  their  comfort. 
Health  visitors  could  of  course  do  this  and 
it  would  be  relevant  to  know  what  percentage 
of  cases  of  this  kind  there  are. 

In  carrying  out  the  third  function  and 
assisting  in  the  adjustment  to  blindness,  I 
feel  sure  that  modern  practical  psychology 
can  help  you,  both  with  the  catastrophic  and 
sudden  total  blindness  and  with  those  who 
are  not  totally  blind  and  who  I  think  are  in 
the  majority.  Why  has  there  never  been  a 
paper  at  these  conferences  on  the  process  of 
adjustment,  both  psychological  and  prac¬ 
tical  ?  A  blind  person  might  be  coached  to 
give  practical  tips  on  adjustment  and  the 
dodges  he  or  she  resorts  to  in  order  to  be  self- 
dependent  as  far  as  possible,  on  how  to  get 
one’s  bearings,  and  how  to  be  methodical  in 
the  house,  the  management  of  the  contents 
of  one’s  pockets,  and  so  on. 

In  the  long  run  everyone  has  to  bear  his 
own  misfortunes.  Some  fail  to  adjust  them¬ 
selves  and  so  develop  neuroses,  but  a  sympa¬ 
thetic  person  can  sometimes  help  to  an  under¬ 
standing  of  oneself,  and  this  is  the  first  step 
to  a  solution  of  personal  troubles  whether 
brought  on  by  temperament,  ignorance  of 
self,  or  by  real  external  disasters.  Do  you 
understand  why  people  feel  hatred,  and  why 
you  expected  gratitude  ?  There  is  an  almost 
universal  desire  to  “  be  someone.”  How  can 
this  be  satisfied  in  the  blind  person  ?  What 
is  the  cause  of  excessive  egoism  ?  Why  do 
lifelong  invalids  nevertheless  live  to  be 
ninety  ?  Do  you  know  how  to  discover  the 
reason  for  the  bitterness  which  makes  some 
blind  people  so  disagreeable  and  therefore  so 
unattractive  to  their  fellows,  whereas  it  is  a 
universal  desire  to  be  loved  ?  I  once  had  a 
most  interesting  talk  with  a  blind  girl  in 
Manchester  on  the  suffering  she  had  under¬ 
gone  in  this  process  of  adjustment  and  of  the 
mistakes  well-meaning  people  had  made. 
She  had  gone  a  long  way  towards  under¬ 
standing  herself  and  had  achieved  stability 
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and  peace  of  mind.  If  she  or  some  other  could 
be  induced  to  give  those  experiences,  anonym¬ 
ously  if  necessary,  they  would  provide  psy¬ 
chological  material  for  a  real  technique  in 
relation  to  blindness.  Interest  in  psychology 
is  growing  everywhere.  We  are  learning  how 
to  control  our  material  environment,  but 
there  lies  before  us  the  difficult  problem  of 
understanding  and  controlling  ourselves,  of 
learning  how  to  be  happy  and  ceasing  to 
think  there  is  something  reprehensible  about 
it.  Psychology  is  the  fumbling  beginning. 
It  is  not  an  exact  science  but  has  made  much 
progress  recently,  and  I  feel  sure  it  would  help 
to  an  understanding  of  some  of  your  difficult 
cases. 

Under  this  heading  of  adjustment  to  blind¬ 
ness  I  should  like  to  refer  to  those  specially 
difficult  cases  which  amount  to  delinquency 
or  potential  delinquency.  I  hope  that  blind 
welfare  societies  and  home  visitors  will 
respond  with  practical  help  when  informed 
by  Chief  Constables,  in  accordance  with  an 
official  instruction,  of  such  cases.  The  earlier 
tendency  in  dealing  with  them  was  that  they 
were  “  bad  lads  ”  and  unworthy  of  help.  Too 
often  have  they  been  put  on  the  train  for 
some  other  place- — a  confession  of  inability, 
evasion  and  failure.  I  have  even  heard  it 
suggested  that  the  blind  welfare  service 
should  be  confined  to  the  “  deserving.”  This 
attitude  is  out  of  date  and  not  in  keeping  with 
modern  ideas  or  with  the  modern  needs  of 
society. 

Some  local  units  are  to  be  congratulated 
not  only  on  their  co-operation  with  the  police 
in  helping  the  blind,  but  on  the  success  which 
has  attended  their  treatment  of  certain  cases 
with  which  they  have  taken  a  good  deal  of 
trouble.  I  could  mention  societies  and  in¬ 
stitutions  which  have  not  tried  to  exclude  any 
blind  person  but  have  done  their  duty  gener¬ 
ously  and  with  understanding,  but  I  will 
not  mention  names,  because  I  may  do  an 
injustice  by  the  omission  of  others  whose  work 
I  do  not  know. 

Cases  of  delinquency  are  very  difficult  and 
are  perhaps  a  matter  for  the  secretary  in  the 
first  instance.  It  is  advisable  to  read  some  of 
the  modern  writings  on  the  subject.  Again 
psychology  comes  in.  The  whole  problem  of 
delinquency  is  a  modern  study  quickened  by 
the  expression  of  the  experience  of  intelligent 
people  who  have  been  to  prison  for  conscience 
sake  or  themselves  got  off  the  rails  and  been 


helped  to  achieve  some  measure  of  under 
standing  which  helps  others  to  understand 
If  blind  welfare  workers  claim  to  understand 
the  blind  and  have  a  technique  for  dealing 
with  them  they  should  not  leave  their  most 
difficult  problems  to  others. 

Finally,  are  you  equipped  for  all  this  ?  I 
ask  this  question  because  the  reply  to  the 
title  of  my  paper  might  be  “  Yes  !  There  is 
need  for  a  service  but  not  for  this  sort.” 
I  certainly  think  the  present  arrangements 
for  training  are  inadequate  where  they  exist 
at  all.  Examination  is  not  enough.  The 
attitude  of  some  local  societies  is  such  that  it 
is  quite  impossible  for  candidates  to  get  any 
preliminary  experience.  Policemen  are 
trained  to  address  motorists,  but  the  Home 
Teacher  gets  little  or  no  training  in  how  to 
deal  with  blind  people.  The  examination 
covers  the  easier  side  of  the  work,  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  facts  which,  except  in  the  North, 
where  there  is  a  definite  training  course, 
candidates  are  expected  to  get  up  from  a 
text  book,  whereas  your  main  problem  is 
dealing  with  human  beings.  I  should  there¬ 
fore  like  to  see  practical  psychology  included 
in  the  subjects  of  examination  and  arrange¬ 
ments  made  for  training  in  it.  What  is 
needed,  it  seems  to  me,  is  not  academic 
psychology,  in  which  I  myself  received  in¬ 
struction,  nor  any  specific  school  of  modern 
psychology — -the  Freudian,  the  Behaviourist, 
that  of  Jung  or  Adler — but  the  practical 
psychology  of  a  practising  psycho-therapist. 
There  was  opposition  at  first  to  home  teachers 
being  given  the  instruction  on  the  physiology 
of  the  eye  which  resulted  in  Dr.  Wray’s  useful 
pamphlet.  The  fears  that  they  might  start 
diagnosing  were  not  realised,  and  there  is  no 
need  to  fear  with  regard  to  psychology. 

In  reply  to  my  criticism  of  a  certain  area 
it  has  also  been  said  that  the  reason  why  re¬ 
lieving  officers  are  used  in  blind  welfare  is 
because  the  Home  Teachers  are  neither 
trained  nor  fitted  for  the  jobs  the  relieving 
officers  do.  On  the  other  hand  it  has  been 
suggested  that  if  blind  welfare  visitors  in¬ 
vestigate  circumstances,  they  get  blamed  for 
the  resulting  allowance.  This  would  be  ob¬ 
viated  if  every  Local  Authority  had  definite 
regulations  which  were  independent  of  the 
opinion  of  assessors,  but  this  is  not  yet  univer¬ 
sal.  In  any  case  the  Government  has  signified 
its  desire  to  take  the  blind  out  of  the  Poor 
Law  and  this  means  that  the  Home  Teaching 
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Service  must  be  everywhere  ready  or  be 
supplanted. 

Are  you  personally  and  temperamentally 
fitted  for  a  job  calling  for  accuracy  and  much 
resourcefulness  ?  Are  you  psychologically 
free  persons  ?  Are  you  able  to  get  on  with 
many  kinds  of  people  ?  There  are  such  things 
as  conflicting  temperaments,  people  who 
could  never  love  one  another.  A  large  staff  is 
again  an  advantage  in  mitigating  such  diffi¬ 
culties,  because  arrangements  might  be  made 
for  cross- visitation,  and  I  should  be  quite 
ruthless  about  people  who  could  not  co¬ 
operate. 

But  I  must  sum  up,  and  I  will  do  so  in  the 
form  of  questions  and  answers. 

Is  a  Home  Teaching  Service  needed  ? 
Not  much,  but  it  is  well  worth  while  where 
it  is. 

Is  a  service  of  welfare  visitors  needed  ? 
Certainly. 


Why  ?  Because  the  blind  need  looking 
after,  protecting,  informing,  having  their 
focus  for  help,  outside  interests,  entertain¬ 
ment  and  occupation  of  leisure,  and  also  need 
help  in  adjusting  themselves  to  changes 
necessitated  by  blindness. 

Are  there  any  other  reasons  for  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  the  blind  welfare  visiting  service  ? 
Yes,  the  community  needs  it  so  that  there  is 
someone  responsible  for  duties  which 
members  of  the  community  cannot  them¬ 
selves  universally  fulfil.  It  needs  too  the  in¬ 
formation  upon  which  to  base  further  deve¬ 
lopments  in  improving  the  condition  of  the 
blind  or  for  watching  the  success  of  measures 
taken.  It  also  needs  material  upon  which  to 
base  a  policy  of  prevention.  From  a  disease 
point  of  view  there  ought  to  be  enough  in¬ 
formation  in  hospitals  and  clinics  already, 
but  from  a  social  point  of  view,  the  point  of 
view  of  public  health,  we  are  still  collecting 
the  evidence. 


BLIND  MAN’S  HOLIDAY. 

Being  an  Account  of  a  Fishing  Holiday  in  Connemara. 

By  DAPHNE  MUIR. 

[Continued  from  last  month's  issue.) 


E  got  off  magnificently 
within  half  an  hour  of 

the  time  intended,  which 
was  pretty  early  in  the 
morning,  and  began  our 
long  drive  to  Birkenhead. 
I,  though  blind,  had 

nothing  to  complain  of,  for  though  the 

country  is  pleasant  enough  the  greater 

part  of  the  way  to  Liverpool,  the  weather 
on  that  occasion  was  not,  and  we  drove 
through  rain  and  mist,  with  one  stop  only, 
till  we  got  to  the  quayside,  or  bankside,  or 
whatever  it  is  that  the  Birkenhead  ferry 
starts  from.  It  was  in  the  days  before  the 
tunnel,  and  we  waited  our  turn  to  be  ferried 
over.  We  dined,  as  far  as  I  remember,  in 
Liverpool,  dressed  as  befits  a  British  family 
about  to  undertake  a  fishing  holiday,  in  the 
roughest  of  tweeds  and  the  stoutest  of 
brogues,  and  an  immaculate  gigolo  came 
up  to  our  table  and  inquired  if  any  of  the 
ladies  would  care  to  dance.  There  are  some 
foreigners  who  think  the  English  have  no 
sense  of  humour.  The  gigolo,  who  was  an 
Englishman,  had  plenty. 


At  last  we  got  on  board  the  “  Countess  of 
Leinster,”  or  Munster,  or  anything  but 
Ulster,  and  watched  the  cars  being  hoisted 
aboard.  I  was  able  to  share  in  this  watch¬ 
ing,  by  means  of  hearing,  for  the  shouts 
and  roars  of  the  stevedores  left  one  in  no 
doubt  of  what  they  were  doing.  At  last  we 
drifted  out  of  the  splashing  light  of  the 
Mersey  into  the  Irish  Channel  and  went 
to  bed. 

In  the  grey  dawn  we  woke  to  the  smell 
of  the  Liffey,  which  I  am  glad  to  say  has 
been  grossly  exaggerated  in  story,  and  the 
docks  of  Dublin.  Up  and  down  the  decks 
we  stamped,  having  like  all  travellers  got 
up  too  early,  and  now  found  we  were  unable 
to  leave  the  ship  till  all  the  cars  had  been 
unloaded.  There  were  plenty  of  them  too, 
for  many  English  take  their  cars  to  Ireland, 
thinking  the  roads  aie  better  than  in  fact 
they  are,  or  realising  that  the  trains  are 
unbelievably  infrequent  and  unpunctual. 
Finally,  all  the  cars  were  unshipped,  and 
off  we  set  to  go  through  the  Customs.  Here 
the  typewriter  was  the  first  snag.  It  was 
machinery,  and  into  Ireland  no  machinery 
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may  go,  or  if  it  goes,  into  England  it  ma}/ 
not  return.  There  was  an  immense  amount 
of  conversation  over  this,  and  in  the  end 
many  documents  to  sign  before  the  dan¬ 
gerous  machine  was  released.  Then  came 
the  turn  of  the  guns.  But  where  were 
the  guns  ?  In  the  other  car.  But  where 
was  the  other  car  ?  It  had  been  put  on  the 
ship  at  Liverpool.  Or  hadn’t  it  ?  Yes,  it 
had.  Someone  had  seen  it  put  on.  Who 
had  seen  it  put  on  ?  Father  had  driven  it 
on  himself,  so  that  argument  was  over. 
Well,  where  was  it  ?  Had  anyone  seen 
it  come  off  ?  No,  no  one  had  seen  it  come 
off.  The  deck  where  the  cars  had  been 
was  as  bare  as  your  hand,  but  where  was  the 
blue  Invicta  ?  Cars  were  filling  up  all 
round  us,  rolling  away,  cheered  on  by  well- 
tipped  Irish  porters,  but  the  blue  Invicta  was 
not  among  them.  There  had  been  a  question 
of  guns,  too.  We  were  being  regarded 
with  deep  suspicion  when  up  came  a  man 
who  spoke  unintelligibly  to  the  effect  that 
it  might  be  in  the  far  shed.  We  went 
through  countless  sheds  it  seemed  to  me, 
and  there  it  was  standing  lonely  in  an 
immense  space.  Who  had  driven  it  there 
or  why  we  never  knew.  There  was  no 
time  to  ask,  for  we  were  far  behind  our 
schedule  already,  and  we  didn’t  know  the 
road  and,  of  course,  it  was  raining.  So  we 
left  the  question  of  the  car  and  started  on 
the  question  of  the  guns.  I  began  to  lose 
interest  in  the  guns  and  sat  down  on  a  box 
while  an  interminable  argument  began  about 
them.  One  was  a  new  rook  rifle  and  the 
other  the  oldest  shot  gun  ever  born,  but 
technically  they  were  arms,  and  Arms  with 


a  capital  A.  After  what  seemed  hours  they 
let  us  go,  but  only  to  some  office  where  a 
permit  would  be  issued  to  bear  arms  in  the 
Republic  of  Ireland.  Father,  driving  the 
first  car,  undertook  the  task  of  coping  with 
the  arms  embargo,  and  mother,  driving 
the  second  car,  followed,  not  from  choice, 
nor  even  from  a  sense  of  wifely  duty,  but 
because  father  had  the  maps  and  we  had  no 
alternative.  We  stopped  in  the  road  outside 
the  permit  office,  and  unluckily  it  was  the 
wrong  side  of  the  road,  and  none  might 
stay  there  unless  he  had  business  at  the 
office.  Up  came  a  policeman.  “  Leddy,” 
said  he  politely,  “  ye’re  blocking  the  traffic 
do  ye  see.”  More  explanations.  The  Irish 
are  the  best  policemen  in  the  world  and  the 
most  courteous  of  men.  “  Leddy,”  said  this 
one  at  last,  “  I’ll  leave  ye  be  till  himself 
comes  out,  for  ye’re  a  stranger,  but  if  more 
traffic  comes  ye  must  lep  to  the  other  side 
of  the  road  like  a  mountain  goat.”  Fortun¬ 
ately  this  exercise  was  denied  us,  for  the 
permit  came  quicker  than  we  had  expected 
and  off  we  went  into  the  blue,  westward 
I10,  through  the  flat  wet  green  of  Erin. 

For  over  two  hundred  miles  we  drove 
through  steady  fine  rain.  The  windscreen 
wiper,  most  hard  worked  of  tools  on  all  that 
holiday,  got  broken  in  to  the  work  which 
was  to  continue  for  twenty-five  days  without 
intermission,  and  the  green  fields  stretched 
past  us  with  little  to  break  their  monotony 
but  here  and  there  a  gutted  house,  one  of 
those  memorials  to  the  darkest  days  in 
Ireland’s  unhappy  and  dark  history. 

(To  be  continued.) 


RATING  AND  RELIEF.— I. 

By  BEN  PURSE. 


FROM  time  to  time  the  writer  of 
this  article  has  called  attention 
to  the  expansion  of  our  social 
services,  with  the  concomitant 
increase  in  both  national  and 
local  expenditure.  It  is  note¬ 
worthy  that  in  this  connection 
approximately  490  millions  per  annum  is 
the  modest  figure  that  is  now  being  ap¬ 
propriated  for  the  maintenance  of  these 
services,  or  a  sum  almost  equal  to  two-thirds 
of  our  national  expenditure  at  the  end  of  the 


last  century.  In  this  and  subsequent  articles 
it  is  proposed  to  examine  Rate  Expenditure 
on  Blind  Welfare  Services  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  as  far  as  possible  the  causes 
for  the  disparity  which  exists  between 
administrative  areas.  We  must  try  to 
understand  the  implications  of  such  ex¬ 
penditure  with  a  view  to  discovering  whether 
our  present  methods  of  treatment  are 
devised  so  as  to  secure  the  greatest  economic 
advantages  from  the  expenditure  that  is 
being  incurred,  and  whether  alternatively,  in 
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order  to  secure  equitable  treatment  for  all 
the  beneficiaries  under  the  scheme  of  welfare 
work,  we  may  not  have  to  return  to  the  now 
discarded  system  of  “  Grants  in  Aid,” 
administered  on  similar  lines  to  the  procedure 
adopted  prior  to  1929. 

The  variations  in  treatment  as  between 
one  area  and  another  have  been  a  prolific 
source  of  dissatisfaction  during  the  past  few 
years.  It  is  quite  erroneously  assumed 
that  these  variations  are  in  some  measure 
due  to  the  meanness  of  County  and  County 
Borough  Authorities  in  their  treatment  of 
the  blind.  Such  a  view  would  be  difficult 
to  substantiate.  These  disparities  are  due 
to  more  deeply  rooted  causes  than  are 
generally  assigned  by  those  who  have  given 
but  superficial  attention  to  the  problem. 
The  disposition  of  the  administrator  does  not 
substantially  vary  in  any  part  of  the  country, 
but  the  ability  of  those  charged  with  the 
duty  of  providing  the  necessary  money  is 
limited  by  the  rateable  value  of  the  area  for 
which  they  are  responsible.  It  may  be  true 
that  some  localities,  where  an  ability  to 
provide  substantially  would  appear  to  exist, 
are  less  inclined  to  make  liberal  allowances 
than  other  areas  which  are  less  well  off,  but 
this  situation  is  quite  an  exception  to  the 
rule,  and  even  in  such  instances,  did  we  but 
know  the  whole  truth,  we  would  be  less 
prone  to  criticise  adversely. 

Ouite  naturally,  we  wax  indignant  when 
instances  are  brought  to  our  notice  revealing 
such  disparities  ;  but  County  and  County 
Borough  Authorities  are  most  frequently 
blameless  in  the  matter.  Good  statesmanship 
in  planning  and  devising  our  social  services 
would  have  so  fashioned  the  schemes  of 
assistance  as  to  have  avoided  these  con¬ 
tingencies.  It  is  unthinkable  and  altogether 
indefensible  that  a  mere  accident  of  birth 
or  of  residence  should  alone  determine  the 
amount  of  assistance  to  be  given  in  respect 
of  a  need  that  is  common  to  the  whole 
country.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  necessary 
to  safeguard  the  interests  of  those  who  have 
to  provide  the  money  for  relief  purposes  ; 
no  section  of  the  community,  especially  so 
when  they  are  the  sole  beneficiaries,  can  be 
said  to  have  the  right  to  demand  a  fixed 
income  or  allowance  which  they  do  not 
earn.  The  responsibility  for  determining 
what  the  subsistence  level  shall  be  must  in 
the  final  analysis  be  determined  by  the 


purchasing  power  of  money  and  the  ability 
of  the  community  to  grant  that  money 
without  doing  irreparable  injury  to  itself. 

It  has  been  persistently  stated  of  late 
that  "  many  County  and  County  Borough 
Authorities  are  doing  practically  nothing  to 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  blind,  and 
voluntary  agencies  are  even  more  remiss  ” — 
this  statement  of  course,  is  both  foolish  and 
untrue.  No  one  who  has  made  a  study  of 
the  growth  of  expenditure  on  Blind  Welfare 
Services  could  possibly  be  influenced  by  a 
statement  such  as  that  quoted  above,  which 
is  transparently  absurd.  In  1920-21  the 
initial  expenditure  made  on  the  services  by 
Local  Authorities  was  approximately  £14,500. 
We  find  in  “  Annual  Local  Taxation  Re¬ 
turns,  1933-34  ”  that  net  expenditure  on 
services  to  the  blind  had  risen  to  £638,850 
but  that  is  not  the  whole  story,  as  we  shall 
learn  subsequently. 

It  will  perhaps  assist  us  to  a  better  under¬ 
standing  of  the  actual  position  if  a  few  illu¬ 
strations  are  given,  setting  forth  the  condi¬ 
tions  obtaining  in  certain  County  and  County 
Borough  areas.  Two  short  tables  will  suffice 
for  this  purpose  : — 


Counties. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

I 

Pro¬ 
duct 
of  id. 
Rate. 

Ex¬ 
penditure 
on  Blind 
per  1,000 
of  Popula¬ 
tion. 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
Blind 
Persons. 

Bedfordshire 

225,730 

£ 

4,947 

£ 

17 

s.  d. 

1 1  10 

404 

Berkshire 

218,850 

5,6oo 

8 

5  5 

305 

Buckinghamshire 

279,940 

6,804 

IO 

11  7 

338 

Cambridgeshire  . . 

i43,73o 

3,264 

7 

2  10 

229 

Cheshire  . . 

681,756 

14,919 

22 

13  4 

1,034 

t  ORNWAI.I. 

312,076 

4,848 

8 

19 10 

788 

Cumberland 

204,010 

2,962 

26 

18  2 

426 

Derby 

622,300 

10,615 

21 

18  1 

998 

Devonshire 

455,4oo 

1 1,022 

II 

4  5 

1,008 

Dorsetshire 

24I,()00 

6,032 

7 

10  2 

490 

< 

County 

Boroughs. 

Popula¬ 

tion. 

Pro¬ 
duct 
of  id. 
Rate. 

Ex¬ 
pendi¬ 
ture  on 
Blind 

Num¬ 
ber  of 
Blind 
Persons. 

Barnsley 

71,600 

£ 

1,349 

£ 

3,6.50 

138 

Barrow  . . 

65,030 

1,352 

i,332 

118 

Birkenhead 

151,060 

3,811 

6,754 

298 

Blackburn 

121,400 

2,778 

10,895 

278 

Blackpool 

104,100 

5,695 

4,104 

248 

Bolton  . . 

177,000 

3,993 

31,040 

454 

Bournemouth  . . 

115,200 

6,604 

2,017 

179 

Bradford 

295,100 

7,927 

54U33 

619 

Brighton 

146,700 

6,849 

5,952 

349 

Burnley 

95,900 

2,125 

8,490 

239 

The  foregoing  figures  relating  to  Counties 
and  County  Boroughs  are  in  respect  of  the 
year  1935-36. 
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OORRISPONDENCE 


To  the  Editor, 

English  Appeals  in  Scotland. 

Sir, — The  responsibility  for  the  fact  that 
the  appeal  signed  by  Lord  Sempill  on  behalf 
of  the  Association  for  the  General  Welfare 
of  the  Blind  was  sent  to  certain  addresses  in 
Scotland  rests  entirely  upon  the  Council  of 
the  Association  and  not  upon  Lord  Sempill. 

Such  appeals  have  been  made  in  many 
parts  of  the  British  Isles  by  many  Institu¬ 
tions,  and  I  have  never  heard  it  suggested 
that  no  Institution  should  be  allowed  to 
circularize  outside  its  own  territory,  nor  do 
I  know  how,  in  the  London  area  for  instance, 
it  would  be  possible  to  define  such  territory. 
Nor  are  the  blind  who  benefit  in  one  way  or 
another  by  the  work  of  the  Tottenham 
Court  Road  Institution  drawn  from  any 
such  limited  area. 

Mr.  MacDiarmid  can  take  comfort  from 
the  fact  that  our  appeal  in  Scotland  was  only 
made  as  an  experiment,  on  a  very  limited 
scale,  and  not  one  single  reply  was  received. 
I  can  only  hope  that  Scottish  Societies 
obtain  better  results ;  but  I  can  assure 
Mr.  MacDiarmid  that  we  ourselves  are  not 
likely  to  repeat  our  experiment. 

Yours,  etc. 

H.  D.  O’Neill. 

Chairman. 

The  Incorporated  Association  for 

Promoting  the  General  W elfare  of  the  Blind. 

To  the  Editor. 

“I  Thank  Thee,  Moon.” 

Sir, — I  was  particularly  interested  in  the 
article  in  the  March  number  under  the 
above  title. 

It  has  been  my  experience  that  an  elderly 
person,  especially  a  man,  is  willing  to  learn 
to  read  after  he  is  introduced  to  “  Moon 
Made  Easy.”  He  feels  too  old  to  learn  a 
handicraft  but  has  been  familiar  with  modern 
literature  before  becoming  blind  and  feels 
the  miss  of  it. 

This  type  of  person  makes  an  apt  pupil, 
but  quite  frequently,  on  reading  over  the 
catalogue,  one  finds  he  has  already  read 
many  of  the  better-known  books  and  it  is 
difficult  to  select  twenty  titles. 

Travel,  sport  and  adventure  are  asked  for. 


“  Cruise  of  the  Cachelot,”  by  Frank  T.  Bullen 
was  one  of  the  first  books  my  first  Moon 
pupil  read.  He  was  positively  thrilled  and 
complimented  me  on  the  fact  that  I  just 
knew  what  a  man  liked  (which  was  not 
quite  true  ;  my  brother  made  that  book 
list  for  me  !)  After  reading  “  Log  of  a  Sea 
Waif  ”  by  the  same  author,  he  about  came 
to  the  end  of  that  type  of  non-fiction. 

Women  sometimes  ask  for  chair-caning 
instructions  in  Moon,  knitting  patterns  or 
cooking  recipes.  Many  women  enj  oy  reading 
cookery  recipes  even  though  they  are  never 
put  into  practice.  I  have  not  heard  of  a 
Moon  cookery  book  ;  but  why  not  ? 

Yours,  etc., 

Winifred  M.  Speight, 
Carlisle.  Home  Teacher. 

To  the  Editor. 

Do  Moon  Readers  Need  More  Periodicals  ? 

Sir, — Referring  to  the  Editorial  in  last 
month’s  New  Beacon  I  should  like  to  make 
a  few  observations  on  the  third  point 
therein — “  Do  Moon  readers  need  more 
periodicals,  and  if  so,  of  what  nature  ?  ” 

Judging  from  remarks  made  by  Moon 
reading  deaf-blind  members  of  the  National 
Deaf-Blind  Helpers’  League,  I  should  say 
more  periodicals  are  needed.  In  addition 
to  the  three  mentioned,  which  members 
undoubtedly  enjoy  reading,  I  have  heard 
many  of  the  deaf-blind  say  how  much  they 
like  The  Lutheran  Herald  and  The  Matilda 
Ziegler. 

Looking  at  the  matter  from  the  deaf-blind 
point  of  view,  as  very  many  of  them  are 
elderly,  I  would  suggest  a  monthly  magazine 
of  stories  and  articles,  the  latter  on  Natural 
Science,  and  general  news,  with  no  serials. 
Here  I  might  say  that  I  know  deaf-blind 
Braille  readers  who  are  elderly  or  invalids 
who  much  prefer  magazines  which  have  no 
serials  or  continued  articles.  Blind  literature 
is  so  often  passed  from  hand  to  hand  and 
the  deaf-blind  are  so  dependent  on  having 
things  brought  to  them  by  others  that 
there  is  always  a  likelihood  of  numbers  of 
particular  magazines  being  lost,  and  this  is 
an  additional  point  in  favour  of  the  “  no 
serial  ”  magazine. 

Yours,  etc., 

E.  Webber  Jones, 
Hon.  Braille  Secretary, 

National  Deaf-Blind  Helpers’  League. 
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To  the  Editor. 

The  Deaf~Blind  Need  Intelligent  Friendship. 

Sir, — Will  you  kindly  permit  me  to 
endorse  the  sentiments  of  your  correspondent 
who,  in  the  current  number  ot  The  New 
Beacon,  signs  himself  “  Blind  for  28  years.” 

True,  the  memory  of  so  many  years  with 
sight,  aided  by  vivid  imagination,  is  an 
invaluable  possession  and  gives  its  owner  a 
considerable  amount  of  superior  advantage. 
But  even  this  would  avail  him  little  if, 
instead  of  meeting  with  refined,  sympathetic 
understanding,  his  handicap  was  being  con¬ 
tinually  held  up  as  a  barrier  before  him,  and 
his  freedom  was  being  hampered  by  mis¬ 
directed  kindness.  To  be  treated  as  normal 
inspires  confidence  and  self-respect,  thereby 
creating bothhealthier  and  happier  conditions. 

If  the  hearing  blind  find  difficulty  in 
establishing  this  fact  and  in  proving  the 
reality  of  the  world  in  which  they  live,  how 
much  more  so  the  deaf-blind  ?  Even  some 
of  the  well-meaning  friends  who  enlist  as 
their  champions  and  spend  much  time  and 
energy  in  their  service,  are  too  often  prone  to 
depreciate  their  ability.  They  often  fail  to 
recognise  the  fact  that,  in  this  section  of 
humanity,  as  in  all  others,  there  are  varying 
degrees  of  mentality  which,  in  common 
justice  to  all,  should  be  taken  into  careful 
consideration.  The  customary  little  treats 
for  creature  indulgence,  so  heartily  welcomed 
and  enjoyed  by  some,  cannot  satisfy  the 
soul-hunger  of  others  whose  spiritual  hands 
“  grasp  after  the  roses  of  Heaven.”  The 
educated,  intelligent  ones  require  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  self-expression,  they  must  reach  out 
in  service  to  others.  Bridled  forces  are  often 
responsible  for  depression  and  ill-controlled 
irritability. 

Those  who  would  truly  espouse  the  cause 
of  the  deaf-blind  should  learn  to  discriminate 
between  them  in  order  to  meet  the  peculiar 
need  of  individuals. 

Whatever  semblance  of  artificiality  there 
may  be,  it  can  be  removed  by  the  uplifting 
influence  of  real,  intuitive,  helpful  friend¬ 
ship,  for  which  the  deaf-blind  are  ever 
grateful. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  add  that  I 
am  in  complete  accord  with  “  Child  Lover.” 
I  know,  by  my  own  experience,  the  joy 
that  can  be  derived  from  the  sweet  sympathy 
of  a  little  child.  It  is,  however,  most 


essential  that  great  care  should  be  exercised 
in  this  matter.  Children  of  tender  age, 
when  brought  into  such  contact  for  the 
first  time,  may  receive  an  indefinable  shock. 
Even  where  the  eyes  are  unmarked,  they 
miss  the  light  of  the  soul  that  should  shine 
through  them,  and  by  some  mysterious 
instinct  they  sense  a  physical  and  spiritual 
absence  which  their  baby  minds  cannot 
understand.  They  shrink  from  it  in  fear, 
and  this  early  recoil  may  have  sad  and  far- 
reaching  effects.  Less  sensitive  children  and 
children,  familiar  with  the  handicap,  are 
usually  the  most  delightful  and  lovable 
little  companions,  surprisingly  quick  in 
making  themselves  understood. 

Yours,  etc., 

Elizabeth  M.  Taylor 
(Deaf-blind  59  years.) 

ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Blind  Child  Singers  Complimented  at  Devon 
Musical  Festival. — The  choir  of  Court  Grange 
School  for  the  Blind  competed  in  the  Devon 
Music  Festival  last  month  for  the  Chester 
trophy  (Memory  Test),  and  did  extremely  well, 
gaining  full  marks.  Mr.  Harold  Dawber,  the 
adjudicator,  said  that  he  did  not  give  the  Choir 
the  Trophy  because  he  had  sympathy  for  the 
blind  children,  but  because  they  deserved  it. 

The  test  was  really  well  done,  and  their  splendid 
sense  of  rhythm  was  proof  of  excellent  training.” 
In  the  Singing  Class,  the  Choir  competed  for 
the  Baker  Trophy,  and  shared  first  place  with 
another  school,  gaining  175  marks  out  of  200. 
The  School  will  therefore  hold  the  Chester 
Trophy  for  12  months  and  the  Baker  Trophy 
for  six  months.  Congratulations  are  due  to 
the  singers  and  to  Miss  McConnochie  who  put 
in  a  lot  of  extra  work  in  training  the  choir. 

Blind  Gymnasts  at  Warrington.— One  of  the 
features  of  the  Gymnastic  Display  in  the 
Warrington  Gymnasium  last  month  was  a 
demonstration  of  free  exercises  and  wall  bars 
by  members  of  the  local  blind  class.  Their 
rhythm  in  the  exercises  and  their  confidence 
and  agility  on  the  wall  bars  was  amazing,  says 
the  Warrington  Examiner.  They  finished  by 
forming  a  pyramid  on  the  horizontal  bars,  and 
also  took  part  in  a  tug-of-war  match  with  the 
champion  eight,  the  members  of  the  blind  class 
being  beaten  only  after  a  sharp  contest.  They 
were  enthusiastically  applauded  by  the  large 
audience. 
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Blind  Boy’s  Win  in  Accordion  Contest— The 

“  Open  ”  Section  of  the  Accordion  Contest 
organised  by  the  Yorkshire  Evening  News  was 
won  recently  at  Leeds  by  a  blind  boy — Francis 
Walker,  53,  Westgate  End,  Wakefield.  His 
success  was  enthusiastically  cheered  by  a 
delighted  audience. 

A  “  Magical  ”  Piano  Performance  by  Blind 
Boy. — Blind  16-year-old  Daniel  McNulty,  of 
Dublin,  scored  another  victory  at  Belfast  Music 
Festival  last  month,  winning  his  piano  class 
(15  to  17  years).  He  gained  three  marks  more 
than  his  nearest  rival.  The  adjudicator,  Mr. 
Maurice  Jacobson,  described  McNulty’s  per¬ 
formance  as  excellent.  “  It  was  deep,  poetical, 
with  quite  magical  colouring,”  he  declared. 

One  Way  of  Earning  a  Living. — Sonora 
Carver,  a  blind  girl  of  Waycross,  Georgia, 
U.S.A.,  makes  her  living  by  diving  twice  daily 
on  a  horse  50  feet  into  a  tank  of  water  at  fairs 
and  amusement  parks.  Her  eye  trouble  started 
live  years  ago,  when  her  horse  stumbled  and 
they  both  went  into  the  tank  in  a  heap.  Daily 
she  walks  up  the  long  trail  to  the  top  of  the 
50-foot  tower,  waits  for  her  horse,  who  follows 
her,  mounts  him,  and  the  horse  does  the  rest. 
She  knows,  as  well  as  if  she  could  see,  the  exact 
second  when  she  is  to  strike  the  water.  The 
horse  contracts  his  muscles,  and  so  does  she. 

Dramatic  Performance  by  Blind  Players. — 
Four  sketches  presented  by  the  Blind  Players 
of  the  Tunbridge  Wells  and  District  Social  Club 
for  the  Blind  at  St.  John’s  Free  Church  Hall, 
Tunbridge  Wells,  recently,  in  the  presence  of  an 
audience  that  included  the  Mayor  and  Mayoress 
of  Tunbridge  Wells,  were  distinguished  by 
excellent  acting,  and  in  a  Press  notice  it  was 
stated  that  the  performance  was  fully  equal  to 
that  of  experienced  sighted  amateurs.  The 
sketches  (“  Yours  to  Hand,”  "  Five  Birds  in  a 
Cage,”  “  The  Man  Who  Didn’t  Matter  ”  and 
“  Postal  Orders  ”),  which  were  produced  by 
Miss  Kemp  and  Mrs.  Halton  (Home  Teacher), 
were  a  splendid  example  of  the  determination  of 
blind  people  not  to  allow  their  handicap  to  pre¬ 
vent  them  from  living  social  lives. 

Chorleywood  Girl  Wins  Fawcett  Memorial 
Scholarship. — -Miss  Monique  Raffray,  an  18-year- 
old  student  at  Chorleywood  College,  has  been 
awarded  the  Fawcett  Memorial  Scholarship, 
and  will  enter  Somerville  College,  Oxford,  where, 
as  the  result  of  her  work  in  the  Scholarship 
and  Entrance  Examination,  she  has  been  offered 
a  vacancy  in  October.  Miss  Raffray  was  the 
first  candidate  from  Chorleywood  College  to 
enter  for  the  Fawcett  Memorial  Scholarship,  as 
hitherto  the  College  has  not  had  a  student 
going  on  to  a  University  when  the  Scholarship 
has  been  open  for  competition.  Miss  Raffray 
has  been  totally  blind  since  she  was  six  months 


old.  Her  parents’  home  is  in  Mauritius,  and  she 
came  to  Chorleywood  for  one  year  in  1929,  being 
re-admitted  in  1932.  Her  father  is  a  barrister, 
and  she  is  ambitious  to  follow  the  same  pro¬ 
fession. 

Chorleywood  Girl  Gets  Her  A.R.C.M.— Twenty- 
years-old  Miss  Elaine  Hett,  of  East  Grinstead— 
totally  blind  since  she  was  two  and  a  half  years 
old— has  just  passed  the  A.R.C.M.  examination 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Music. 

Miss  Hett  is  able  to  play  her  own  musical 
compositions,  and  they  have  been  favourably 
criticised  by  Sir  Walford  Davies.  She  is  an 
expert  swimmer  and  diver,  and  holds  the  bronze 
medal  of  the  Royal  Life-Saving  Society  ;  she 
knits  all  her  own  jumpers,  makes  wool  rugs, 
and  is  an  expert  basketworker  ;  she  rides  a 
horse,  and  she  is  an  officer  in  the  Girl  Guides. 

She  was  educated  at  Chorleywood  College 
from  the  age  of  6  till  the  age  of  18,  obtaining  the 
School  Certificate  and  passing  the  Advanced 
Grade  examination  in  the  piano  before  leaving. 
She  has  been  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music 
since  September,  1934,  studying  the  piano,  the 
organ  and  the  flute. 

A  Blind  Helper  of  the  Poor  ;  Ninety-six  but 
Undaunted. — Mrs.  Gillespie  of  Bearsden,  the 
widow  of  a  Scottish  clergyman,  has  for  almost 
60  years  been  knitting  mufflers  for  the  poor. 
Last  year,  on  her  ninety-fifth  birthday,  she  lost 
her  eyesight.  Undaunted,  she  substituted  for  the 
complicated  pattern  to  which  she  had  worked 
for  50  odd  years  a  more  simple  one. 

The  mufflers  continued.  They  are  still  con¬ 
tinuing — at  least  three  every  week.  Dozens  of 
charitable  organisations  in  Scotland  and  England 
have  benefited  by  the  task  she  has  set  herself. 

A  Progressive  Boys’  Jazz  Band. — Boys  of  the 
Blind  School,  Bridgend,  were  entreated  by  the 
girls  to  provide  a  band,  and  they  have  responded 
to  the  call  in  a  most  chivalrous  manner.  Lately 
this  jazz  band  has  come  into  prominence  because 
two  rectors  heard  the  band  while  visiting  the 
school  and  invited  it  to  visit  their  parishes  to 
help  their  churches.  In  the  band  there  are  two 
piano-accordions,  two  violins,  ukelele  banjo,  jazz 
drums  and  a  piano.  In  addition,  the  band  has 
improvised  saxophones  which  consist  of  pieces 
of  cardboard  strung  together  in  the  shape  of  a 
megaphone. 

Blind  Pastor  of  Oldest  Nonconformist  Chapel 
in  Wales. — The  Rev.  Hay  don  Morgan,  blind 
Welsh  minister,  has  accepted  the  pastorate  of 
Llanvaches,  oldest  Nonconformist  chapel  in 
Wales,  founded  in  1639.  Mr-  Morgan,  who  is 
about  thirty,  is  having  a  map  of  his  parish  made 
in  Braille,  so  that  he  can  find  his  way  about. 
He  was  educated  at  Mansfield  College,  Oxford, 
and  Carmarthen  College. 
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OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  deaths 
of : — 

Mrs.  Annie  Elizabeth  Lewis,  of  Kettering, 
aged  60.  Associated  with  various  good 
causes,  she  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Northampton  (Town  and  County)  Association 
for  the  Blind. 

Herbert  Leeson,  of  Coventry,  aged  73. 
He  was  a  blind  musician  and  a  popular  per¬ 
sonality,  who  was  in  demand  as  a  pianist 
and  entertainer  at  social  functions.  He  had 
been  organist  and  choirmaster  at  St.  Saviour’s 
Church  and  at  other  churches  in  the  city. 
He  was  an  accomplished  pianist  and  a  teacher 
of  the  piano.  He  did  much  good  work  for  the 
local  blind — teaching  them,  reading,  playing, 
and  singing  to  them,  and  was  a  home  teacher 
for  the  local  society  for  40  years,  retiring  in 

I927- 

Mme.  Bertha  Galeron  de  Calonne,  the 

well-known  French  deaf-blind  poetess,  at 
the  age  of  77.  Mme.  Galeron  is  considered 
the  best  blind  poet  that  France  has  so  far 
produced.  Her  collection  of  poems,  “  Dans 
Ma  Nuit,”  with  a  preface  by  Oueen  Elizabeth 
of  Roumania,  was  acclaimed  by  the  Academie 
Fran^aise,  and  among  her  other  works  are 
a  drama  in  verse,  “  Ambroise  Pare,”  and  her 
Memoirs. 

Paul  Ketterer,  teacher  and  head  of  the 
Braille  Printing  Department  at  the  Asile  des 
Aveugles,  Lausanne,  at  the  age  of  66. 

M.  Ketterer,  who  lost  his  sight  as  the 
result  of  an  accident  when  he  was 
nine  years  of  age  and  was  educated 
and  spent  all  his  life  at  the  Asile  at 
Lausanne, has  published  two  volumes 
of  poetry  and  was  the  founder  and 
director  of  two  magazines,  “  Le  Petit 
Progres  ”  (a  Braille  publication)  and 
the  “  Messager  Suisse  des  Aveugles.” 

Miss  Louise  Holden,  of  Bradford, 
headmistress  of  Odsal  School  for  the 
Blind  until  that  school  closed  down 
eight  or  nine  years  ago,  when  she 
retired.  Miss  Holden,  blinded  at  the 
age  of  9,  was  a  remarkable  woman, 
and  was  a  distinguished  Esperantist. 

She~took  part  in  meetings  of  the 


beacon 

Bradford  Esperanto  Society  and  taught  the 
language  to  a  class  of  blind  people. 

Rev.  J.  A.  Sheal,  aged  84,  at  Northop, 
near  Mold.  He  was  a  constant  benefactor 
to  the  blind,  and  was  one  of  the  Vice- 
Presidents  of  the  band  of  the  Liverpool  Work¬ 
shops  for  the  Blind,  in  which  he  took  a  special 
interest.  Until  recently  he  cycled  every 
week  the  40-mile  round  trip  from  Northop 
to  Liverpool  to  help  the  School  for  the  Blind. 

Dr.  Frederick  William  Alexander,  O.B.E., 

at  Teddington,  aged  78.  For  many  years 
he  was  medical  officer  of  health  for  the 
Bromley  and  Poplar  districts  and  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  improved  conditions  in 
the  health  of  the  East  End,  where  he  en¬ 
joyed  great  popularity.  He  was  a  pioneer 
of  chemical  methods  of  purification  for 
swimming-bath  water,  and  though  at  first 
there  was  much  opposition,  his  method  is 
now  adopted  in  practically  all  baths.  When 
he  retired  about  nine  years  ago  he  devoted 
the  great  part  of  his  leisure  to  bringing  in¬ 
terest  and  pleasure  into  the  lives  of  “  my 
dear  friends,  the  blind,”  and  an  account  of 
his  work  in  this  direction  was  given  in  last 
month’s  New  Beacon  on  the  occasion  of 
his  78th  birthday.  In  him  the  blind  have 
lost  a  true,  tireless,  lovable  friend,  but  it 
is  hoped  that  his  inventive  genius  will  still 
remain  to  help  the  blind  to  occupy  their  hours 
of  leisure  by  a  continuance  of  the  supply  of 
puzzles  and  other  ingenious  devices  which  he 
originated. 


The  late  Dr.  F.  W.  Alexander,  O.B.E. 
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At  a  meeting  of  the  Labour  Party  on  the 
London  County  Council  last  month  it  was 
agreed  that  Dr.  Charles  W.  Brook 
be  Chairman,  and  Mrs.  R.  Keeling, 
Vice-Chairman,  of  the  Council’s  Standing 

Committee  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind. 

*  *  * 

In  our  February  issue  we  announced  that 
Councillor  James  Eden,  J.P.,  of  Rainford, 
Lancashire,  had  been  awarded  the  M.B.E. 
The  award  was  for  outstanding  services  in 
local  government.  Blinded  at  the  age  of 
29  about  25  years  ago,  Councillor  Eden  has 
shown  remarkable  spirit  in  overcoming  his 
handicap.  He  was  elected  on  the  U.D.C.  of 
Rainford  18  years  ago  and  has  been  again 
returned  unopposed  for  another  three  years. 
He  was  Chairman  of  the  Council  for  1934-1935. 
He  is  correspondent  and  reporter  to  the  local 
paper  and  types  all  his  own  reports,  and  is 
highly  respected  throughout  the  area  where 
he  is  associated  with  many  of  the  charitable 
and  public  activities. 

*  *  * 

On  the  retirement  in  July  next  of  Miss 
J.  I.  Falconer,  Principal  of  the  Birmingham 
Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind,  it  is  pro¬ 
bable  that  many  ex-pupils  of  the  school  will 
wish  to  join  in  making  a  presentation  to  her. 
Contributions  towards  this  should  therefore 
be  sent  to  Miss  L.  Ricketts  at  the  Institu¬ 
tion  address  during  the  next  few  weeks  and 
not  later  than  the  15th  June,  1937,  and  in 
order  that  as  many  old  friends  as  possible 
may  have  the  opportunity  of  subscribing  it 
will  be  helpful  if  readers  of  The  New 
Beacon  will  make  this  information  as 
widely  known  as  they  can. 

*  *  * 

Sixty  Wrexham  blind  folks  sorrowfully 
bade  farewell  at  their  monthly  social  at  the 
Y.W.C.A.  Hut  last  month  to  Miss  L.  O. 
Burges,  of  Chester,  Organising  Secretary  of 
the  Chester  and  District  Blind  Welfare 
Society,  and  her  sister,  Miss  I.  V. 
Burges,  who  is  also  connected  with 
the  work.  Miss  L.  O.  Burges  has  held  the 
position  for  25  years  and  during  that  time 
has  endeared  herself  to  all  the  blind  folk  in 
her  area.  Recent  decisions  have  resulted  in 
the  East  Denbighshire  area  coming  under  the 
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North  Wales  Society  for  the  Blind  (see  page 
92),  and  consequently  Miss  Burges’s  duties 
will  now  be  confined  to  Cheshire  and  Flint¬ 
shire.  A  presentation  was  made  to  Miss 
Burges  by  Mr.  John  Driver,  the  oldest 
member  of  Wrexham’s  blind  community,  of 
a  case  of  fish  knives  and  forks,  and  to  her 
sister  of  an  Eversharp  pencil.  Several  blind 
people  spoke  highly  of  the  Misses  Burges’s 
work,  and  Mr.  Joseph  Lewis  said  :  “  We  feel 
this  severance  very  much  and  we  would  like 
the  Misses  Burges  to  stay  with  us.  But  the 
powers  that  be  think  otherwise.  If  they 
separate  us  from  them,  they  cannot  separate 
our  friendship.  No,  not  even  the  County 

Council  or  Parliament  can  do  that.” 

*  *  * 

We  regret  to  report  that  Dr.  Olin  H. 
Burritt,  Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  In¬ 
stitution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 
Philadelphia,  has  had  to  retire  owing  to  a 
breakdown  in  health.  It  was  hoped  for 
several  months,  subsequent  to  Dr.  Burritt’s 
breakdown  in  August,  1936,  that  his  health 
might  be  sufficiently  restored  to  enable  him 
to  resume  regular  work,  but  in  December, 
1936,  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Institution  yielded  most  reluctantly 
to  his  replacement  as  Principal.  Mr.  Albert 
G.  Cowgill,  who  has  had  long  tutelage  under 
both  Dr.  Burritt  and  Dr.  Allen,  has  been 
chosen  as  his  successor. 

BLIND  RELIEF  IN  THE 
17th  CENTURY. 

HE  following  extracts  from  the  Che¬ 
shire  Quarter  Sessions’  Records,  in 
the  County  Record  Office,  Chester 
Castle,  have  been  kindly  sent  to  us  by 
a  correspondent.  They  afford  an  interesting 
glimpse  of  the  way  in  which  the  blind  of 
Cheshire  were  helped  by  the  authorities  in 
the  period  of  the  Civil  War. 

The  first  extract  is  from  the  accounts  of 
the  Churchwardens  of  Prestbury,  Cheshire  : — 

Prestburie  p.  ( ro )  Anno  1638. 

The  Accompte  of  John  Woodcocke  John 
Byron  Willm  Barton  <S*  Edward  Hallowes 
Churchwardens  of  Prestburie  Taken  at  Prest¬ 
burie  the  xxixth  day  of  May  Anno  Dni 
1639  Before  Thomas  Joynson  Vicar  Thomas 
Shrigley,  Thomas  Turner,  Robert  Redish,  Hugh 
Byron,  Edward  Lownes,  Thomas  Wilkson 
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Leonard  Pownall  and  dvs  [divers)  others 
Pishons  [ Parishioners ) . 

The  thirty-eighth  item  among  the  dis¬ 
bursements  reads  : — 

Item  geven  to  an  old  lame  cy  blynd  man  cF 
his  wyffe  &  7  Children,  convayed  by  a  passe 
from  N orth’uberland  to  Cornwall,  ixd. 

Our  correspondent  explains  that  nine- 
pence  in  the  mid-seventeenth  century  would 
provide  food  worth  six  shillings  at  the  present 
time  and  that  the  “  passe  ”  was  necessary  to 
prevent  the  travellers  being  arrested  as 
vagrants. 

The  second  extract  is  from  the  record  of 
the  Middlewich  Session,  Jan.  23rd,  1649  : — 
The  humble  Petition  of  Richard  Cheney  of 
Leftwiche  in  the  Parish  of  Davenham, 

Sheweth,  That  yor  poore  petitioner  did  at 
the  last  Quarter  Sessions  at  Knottesford 
[Oct.  igth  1648)  petition  your  Worps  for  some 
releife  for  himself  beinge  a  poore  blinde  man  and 
his  3  sisters,  two  of  them  being  likewise  blinde 
and  a  third  not  able  by  reason  of  longe  sickness 

to  helpe  herself  as  is  well  known - and  yor 

worps - did  then  order  that  the  Church¬ 

wardens  and  overseers  of  the  poore  for  the  Parish 

of  Davenham  shold  allow - two  shillings  a 

week  towards  the  maintenance  of  him  and  his 
three  sisters,  which  yor  Petitioner  hath  often 

demanded  -  but  can  get  nothing  but  one 

small  collection  in  the  Church  and  twelve  pence 
in  money  ever  since.  May  it  therefore  please 

yor  worps  to  take  some  such  course  - 

Order 

The  former  order  of  Sessions  to  be  renewed 
and  the  Churchwardens  to  pay  20-tie  shillings 
ap peace  their  contempt. 


Blackpool  and  Fylde  Society  for  the  Blind, 
1935-36. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  during  the 
year  three  new  industries  were  started  in  the 
Workshops — Basket  Making,  Brush  Making, 
and  Machine  Knitting  (in  which  a  speciality 
is  being  made  of  scarves  in  school  and  club 
colours).  Owing  to  continued  depression  in 
the  fishing  trade  generally,  the  workers  on 
Float  Nets  were  not  able  to  work  full  time. 


Metropolitan  Society  for  the  Blind,  1935-36. 

The  Society  has  continued  to  discharge 
welfare  duties  outside  the  scope  of  the  London 
County  Council,  which  include  the  super¬ 
vision  of  eight  Pastime  Occupation  Centres 
and  help  for  clothing,  dentures,  fireguards, 
white  sticks,  wireless  upkeep,  convalescence, 
holidays,  etc.  It  also  continues  its  agency 
services  for  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
London,  which  has  appointed  a  part-time 
Home  Visitor  for  the  City  area.  One  Super¬ 
visor  now  deals  with  Pastime  Occupations 
both  North  and  South  of  the  River,  following 
the  resignation  of  the  Supervisor  for  the 
Northern  district. 

Chester  and  District  Blind  Welfare  Society, 
1935-36. 

The  work  of  the  Society  continues  to 
expand,  and  at  Headquarters  additional 
accommodation  has  had  to  be  acquired  over 
adjoining  premises,  where  the  Knitting 
Department,  Girls’  Basketry  and  French 
Polishing,  and  the  Woodwork  Shop  are  now 
housed.  Thanks  to  the  generosity  of  Gard¬ 
ner’s  Trust  for  the  Blind,  it  was  possible  to 
purchase  an  Overlocking  Machine,  enabling 
flat  machine  work  to  be  finished  off  on  the 
premises  and  thus  obviating  much  delay. 
Sales  at  the  shop  in  St.  Michael’s  Arcade 
have  been  satisfactory,  justifying  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  venture  in  opening  it.  One  of  the 
chief  events  of  the  year  was  the  adoption  of 
a  scheme  for  helping  the  unemployable 
blind,  inaugurated  by  the  Flintshire  County 
Council,  under  which  the  income  of  each 
blind  person  is  made  up  to  15s.  per  week. 
Denbighshire  County  Council  had  also 
decided  to  adopt  a  scheme  for  relief  of 
unemployable  blind  in  its  area. 

Doncaster  and  District  Home  Teaching 
Association,  1935-36. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  the  Com¬ 
mittee  received,  with  great  regret,  the  resigna¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  J.  Mason  Humble,  the  Treasurer, 
whose  work  was  kindly  taken  over  by  Mr. 
C.  R.  Dickinson,  of  the  Westminster  Bank, 
Doncaster.  An  interesting  point  mentioned 
in  the  Report  is  that  seven  young  blind 
women  again  attended  a  Cooking  Class  held 
at  the  Technical  College,  and  one  of  the 
Home  Teachers  conducted  a  class  in  sewing. 
In  the  sewing  class  the  members  were 
helped  to  make  their  own  clothes  and  to  hem 
tea  towels,  etc. 
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Brighton  School  for  Blind  Boys,  1935-36. 

To  the  great  regret  of  the  Committee, 
Mr.  F.  W.  Towle,  Chairman  for  the  last 
five  years,  was  compelled  to  resign  owing  to 
ill-health,  but  Mr.  J.  Slingsby  Roberts  was 
welcomed  in  his  place.  During  the  year 
there  were  several  improvements  in  the 
School’s  equipment,  including  the  provision 
of  a  Surgery  for  Medical,  Dental  and  Ophthal¬ 
mic  Inspections,  and  a  new  scheme  of  special 
electrical  lighting  of  the  Schoolrooms  and 
Craftrooms.  This  last  was  installed  in  the 
interests  of  the  great  number  of  partially 
seeing  pupils  in  the  School  and  is  proving 
most  beneficial. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  1. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

BRAILLE  MUSIC. 

The  prices  are  net,  representing  a  fraction  less  than 
one-quarter  of  the  actual  cost  of  production,  and  are 
applicable  to  customers  throughout  the  world. 


Church 

; 

s. 

d. 

15,103 

Organ  : 

Jackson,  W.  Te  Deum  in  F,  F.S.  .  . 

0 

5 

15,073 

Gigout.  Grand  Choeur  Dialogue 

0 

5 

15,072 

15,028 

Guilmant.  Fugue  in  D,  Op.  25 
Rheinberger.  Sonata  No.  13  in  E  flat, 

0 

5 

15,090 

Op.  161 

Schumann.  Sketch  No.  1  in  C  minor, 

1 

0 

Op.  58  (arr.  by  H.  G.  Ley)  .  . 

0 

4 

VERSES  TO  MR.  CRAUFURD. 

“  St.  Nicholas-of-Bannow.” 

THE  following  verses  were  written  by 
Mr.  G.  Hunter,  one  of  the  oldest 
blind  residents  at  “  Bannow,”  the 
National  Institute’s  Convalescent  and' 
Holiday  Home,  St.  Leonards-on-Sea,  in 
honour  of  Mr.  Craufurd,  one  of  the  Home’s 
oldest  voluntary  workers,  who,  to  quote  from 
the  Institute’s  last  Annual  Report,  “  might 
truly  be  described  as  St.  Nicholas-of-Ban¬ 
now.”  He  is  very  much  loved  by  all  at  the 
Home. 

If  I  were  King  of  England 
My  greatest  joy  would  be, 

In  my  list  of  Birthday  Honours, 

To  hand  thy  palm  to  thee. 

But,  I’d  not  grant  thee  an  Earldom, 

With  robe  of  silk  and  furs  / 

I’d  not  give  thee  a  Knighthood 
With  a  pair  of  golden  spurs. 

I’d  create  a  brand  new  Order, 

The  first  one  of  its  kind, 

And  make  thee  Grand  Commander  of 
My  “ Service  to  the  Blind”  ; 


Piano  : 

15,088 

15. hi 
i5.°79 

15,080 

15.087 

15.106 

15.107 

15. 1 12 
Dance 

15,128 


Bach.  Fantasia  with  Fugue  in  A  minor 

Beethoven.  Six  Ecossaises 

Bizet.  Petit  Mari,  Petite  Femme  ! 
(Duo),  from  “  Jeux  d’Enfants,” 
Op.  22,  No.  3  .  . 

Bizet.  Le  Bal  (Galop),  from  “  Jeux 
d'Enfants,”  Op.  22,  No.  4  .  . 

Faure.  Nocturne  in  E  flat  minor, 
Op.  33,  No.  1  .  . 

Ketelbey,  A.  W.  Royal  Cavalcade 
(Coronation  March) 

Lehar,  F.  The  Merry  Widow,  Selection 
(arr.  by  H.  M.  Higgs) 

Todd,  F.  Hornpipe 


Gordon  M.,  and  Revel,  H.  Head  Over 
Heels  in  Love,  Song  Fox-Trot 
Gordon,  M.,  and  Revel,  H.  May  I 
Have  the  Next  Romance  With  You? 
Song  Fox-Trot 

Johnston,  A.  Pennies  from  Heaven, 
Song  Fox-Trot 

Vincent,  L.  When  the  Sun  Says 
“  Good-Night  ”  to  the  Mountain, 
Song  Fox-  Trot 

Waldteufel.  Estudiantina,  Valse 
Waldteufel.  Les  Sirenes,  Valse 

R.  When  Did  You  I.eave 
Heaven  ?  Song  Fox-Trot 

Piano-Accordion  : 

Richards,  A1  (arr.  by).  Progressive 
Solos  for  the  Piano-Accordion, 
Book  I,  Part  I  (including  Handel’s 


15.129 


15.130 


I5T3I 


15.075 

15.037 

1 5,086 


15,089 


Whiting, 


When  bent  on  trembling  knee  : 

“  Your  Majesty’s  been  misinformed, 
This  honour’s  not  for  me. 

I  love  the  Blind,  Your  Majesty, 

To  me  they  Blessings  bring  ; 

While  thinking  but  to  please  myself, 
I  chance  to  please  my  King.” 


Two-Part  Songs  : 

15.104  Farjeon,  H. 

V oices) 
15,068  Ireland,  J. 

Voices ) 

15.105  Ireland,  J. 

Voices) 


A 


Ring 


o  7 
o  4 


o  4 
o  4 

O  5 
o  4 

O  II 

o  4 

o  4 

o  4 
o  4 


o  4 
o  4 
o  5 

o  4 


For  thy  devotion  to  their  cause 

From  morning  until  night 

Largo,  Sally  in  our  Alley  and  Sweet 
Genevieve) 

0 

5 

Has  eased  the  lives  of  thousands 

By  lending  them  thy  sight'! 

Nay,  may  have  saved  their  reason 

Songs  : 

15,081 

Dvorak.  The  Heights  of  Tatra  (from 
“  Gipsy  Melodies  ”),  C  minor  :  E — F1 

0 

4 

By  giving  wider  scope 

To  think  of  things  outside  themselves, 

15,113 

Somervell  (arr.  by).  Sir  Eglamore, 
G  :  D— E1 . 

0 

4 

“  For  while  there’s  life  there’s  hope.” 

But  I  am  not  King  of  England, 

15,114 

Somervell  (arr.  by).  Afton  Water,  E  : 
Bx — E1  . 

0 

4 

'Nor  do  I  wish  to  be, 

’Cept  for  the  purpose  that  I  state 

I5,n5 

Somervell  (arr.  by).  At  the  Mid  Hour 
of  Night,  E  flat  :  E— F1 

0 

4 

To  give  thy  dues  to  thee; 

But,  if  I  were,  I’d  hear  thee  say, 

15,116 

Somervell  (arr.  by).  The  Land  of  my 
Fathers,  E  flat  :  D — E1 

0 

4 

Song  ( Equal 
Full  Fathom  Five  ( Equal 
Tn  Praise  of  May  ( Equal 


o  4 
o  4 
o  4 
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Four-Part  Songs  :  s.  d. 

15,110  Dowland,  J.  Fine  Knacks  for  Ladies 

(The  Pedlar’s  Song)  .  .  . .  ..05 

15,109  Macfarren.  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree  o  5 


BRAILLE  BOOKS. 

The  prices  represent  actual  cost  of  production  and 
are  those  charged  to  all  foreign  customers.  The  price 
charged  to  the  blind  resident  in  any  part  of  the  British 
Empire  and  to  British  institutions  for  the  blind  is 
one-third  of  the  quoted  price. 

Biography  :  Per  Vol. 

13,941-13,944  Comedy  of  Catherine  the  Great,  s.  d. 
The,  by  Francis  Gribble.  S.E.B. 

Large  size,  Interpointed,  Paper 
Covers.  4  Vols.  F.202  .  .  .  .  53 

Economics  : 

14,008-14,010  Economic  Nationalism,  by 
Maurice  Colbourne.  S.E.B.  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Paper  Covers. 

3  Vols.  F.171  . .  .  .  .  .  50 

Fiction  : 

14,022-14,024  Chronicles  of  Avonlea,  by  L.  M. 

Montgomery.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers.  3  Vols. 

F.  162 . 56 

14,005-14,007  Milk  Churn  Murder,  The,  by 
Miles  Burton.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers.  3  Vols. 

^•l69 . 5  9 

I3.93°-i3.932  Plain  Tales  from  the  Hills,  by 
Rudyard  Kipling.  S.E.B.  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Paper  Covers. 

3  Vols.  F.  194  .  .  . .  ..66 

Fiction — Juvenile  : 

13, 985-13, 987  Six  in  a  Family,  by  Eleanor 
Graham.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter¬ 
pointed,  Paper  Covers.  3  Vols. 

F.1^7...  . 50 

Foreign  Languages — French  : 

15.179  Early  Stages  in  French,  Summer  Term, 

1937.  (British  Broadcasting  Corpora¬ 
tion.)  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter¬ 
pointed,  Pamphlet  . .  . .  ..10 

German  : 

15.180  Early  Stages  in  German,  Summer  Term, 

1937.  (British  Broadcasting  Corpora¬ 
tion.)  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter¬ 
pointed,  Pamphlet  . .  . .  . .  10 

Games,  Books  on  : 

15,100  Beasley  Contract  Bridge  System,  The, 
by  Lt.-Col.  H.  M.  Beasley.  S.E.B. 

Large  size,  Interpointed,  Paper 
Covers.  F. 65  . .  . .  ..66 

History  : 

13, 945-13, 948  Bastille  Falls,  The,  by  J.  B. 

Morton.  S.E.B.  Large  size.  Inter¬ 
pointed,  Paper  Covers.  4  Vols. 

F. 264  . .  . .  . .  . .  ..66 

Miscellaneous  : 

15,178  Attractive  Box  Furniture,  by  Ruby 
Evans.  Reprinted  from  “  Progress,” 

April,  1937.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Pamphlet.  E. 4  ..06 

Natural  History  : 

13.944-13,934 — Tiny,  My  Terrier,  by  Frances 
Pitt.  S.E.B.  Large  size.  Inter¬ 
lined  (wide  spacing),  Paper  Covers. 

2  Vols.  F. 86  . .  .  .  ..46 

Drama  : 

14,004  Murder  in  the  Cathedral,  by  T.  S.  Eliot. 

S.E.B.  Intermediate  size,  Inter¬ 
pointed,  Paper  Covers,  F. 38  .  .  4  o 


Per  Vol. 

Religious  and  Devotional  :  s.  d. 

13,929  Christ  in  You.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 

Interpointed,  Paper  Covers.  F.  66.  6  6 

Travel  and  Topography  : 

13,949-13,952  Living  High,  by  Alicia  O’Rear¬ 
don  Overbeck.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers.  4  Vols. 

F.  239 . 60 

CORONATION  PROGRAMME. 

The  official  Coronation  Programme  will  be  issued 
in  Braille  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  1,  price 
6d.  net.  Orders  for  copies  should  be  sent  to  the 
above  address  now.  Note. — Customers  in  Scotland 
are  requested  to  order  their  copies  from  The  Royal 
Blind  Asylum  and  School,  Craigmillar  Park,  Edin¬ 
burgh,  9. 

CORONATION  SERVICES. 

In  Braille. 

The  following  Services  are  being  published  by  the 
S.P.C.K.  and  will  be  ready  by  the  15th  April,  1937, 
price  3|d.  post  free,  iod.  for  the  set,  post  free  : — 

“  A  Form  of  Divine  Service,”  for  general  use  on 
Sunday,  9th  May,  1937. 

“  A  Form  of  Prayer  and  Dedication,”  for  use  on 
Sunday  Evening,  9th  May,  1937. 

“  A  Form  of  Prayer  and  Thanksgiving  to  Almighty 
God,”  for  general  use  on  Wednesday,  the  12th  day 
of  May,  1937. 

Applications  should  be  made  to  the  : 

Braille  Department, 

S.P.C.K.  House, 

Northumberland  Avenue, 

W.C.  2. 

In  Moon. 

An  Edition  of  the  above  Services  will  be  published 
in  Moon  type  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  1.  Copies 
can  now  be  ordered.  s.  d. 

Set  of  Three  Pamphlets  (net)  .  .  . .  .  .  10 

Separate  Pamphlets  (Services  as  named 

above),  (net  each)  . .  . .  . .  ..04 

MOON  BOOKS. 

The  prices  are  net.  Those  charged  to  British 
customers  throughout  the  Empire  represent  only  a 
fraction  of  the  actual  cost  of  production. 

Per  Vol. 
s.  d. 

3,947-50  Wheels  of  Chance,  by  H.  G.  Wells 

4  Vols.  (Limited  Edition)  . .  . .  56 

(British  Customers)  .  .  .  .  ..26 

ADDITIONS  TO  LIBRARIES. 

STUDENTS’  LIBRARY. 

Classics  :  Vols. 

Cicero ;  Oratione  Philippica  Secunda  (Ed.  by 
A.  G.  Preskett)  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  3 

Essays  : 

Various  Authors  ;  English  Essays  of  To-day  . .  3 

History  : 

Ogg,  D.  Europe  in  the  Seventeenth  Century.  .  10 

Modern  Languages  : 

Ritchie,  R.  L.  Graeme,  and  Moore,  J.  M.  Nelson’s 
First  French  Course  .  .  .  .  . .  . .  2 

Poetry  and  Drama  : 

Burton,  H.  M.  (Ed.  by),  Poems  of  Rossetti  and 
Swinburne  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  2 

Political  and  Social  Science  : 

Kuczynski,  R.  R.  Population  Movements  . .  2 

Theology  and  Religions  : 

New  Testament.  A  New  Translation  by  J. 
Moffatt  ,  ,  , ,  , ,  ,  ,  ,  .  , ,  8 
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TALKING  BOOKS  LIBRARY. 

The  following  additional  Talking  Books  are  now 
available  on  loan  from  the  Sound  Recording  Committee, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.i. 

Talking  Books  recorded  by  the  Sound  Recording 

Committee. 


Records. 

Fiction  : 

Buchan,  John.  Greenmantle  .  .  .  .  . .  12 

Hardy,  Thomas.  The  Woodlanders  .  .  .  .  16 

Mason,  A.  E.  W.  Fire  Over  England  .  .  .  .  1 1 

Ouiller-Couch,  Sir  A.  Troy  Town  .  .  . .  9 

\  are,  Daniele.  The  Maker  of  Heavenly  Trousers  8 
Wodehouse,  P.  G.  Blandings  Castle  (short 
stories)  .  .  .  .  .  .  ,  .  .  .  .  _  g 

Non-fiction  : 

Galsworthy,  John.  Escape  and  Quality  (short 
story  pressed  on  last  side)  .  .  . .  .  .  3 

Lawrence,  T.  E.  Revolt  in  the  Desert.  .  .  .  13 

Priestley,  J.  B.  An  English  Journey  .  .  .  .  15 


Talking  Books  recorded  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind. 

Fiction  : 

Chekhov,  A.,  and  others.  The  Darling  and  other 


stories  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  8 

Conrad,  Joseph.  Youth  and  other  stories  .  .  18 

Harte,  F.  N.  The  Bellamy  Trial  .  .  .  .  19 

Tarkington,  Booth,  and  others.  Monsieur  Beau- 
caire  and  other  stories  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  14 

Wister,  Owen.  The  Virginian  ..  ..  ..  21 

Non-fiction  : 

Andrews,  Roy  Chapman.  This  Business  of  Ex¬ 
ploring  . 15 

Dana,  R.  H.  Two  Years  Before  the  Mast  .  .  25 

Jeans,  Sir  James.  Through  Space  and  Time,  and 


Evolution  in  Science  and  Religion  by  Robert 
Andrews  Millikan 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
35,  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.l. 
ADDITIONS. 

Fiction  :  ' 

Bickerstaff,  George.  Rim  of  the  Bowl  (Short 
Stories) 

Choate,  Pearson.  Motley  and  Mr.  Pinch 
Duffield,  Anne.  Lacquer  Couch 
“Eton,  Robert”  (Laurence  W.  Meynell). 
Dividing  Air 

Farjeon,  J.  Jefferson.  House  of  Disappearance 
Forrest,  Noel.  Ferryman 

Freeman,  R.  Austin.  Certain  Dr.  Thorndyke.. 
Hickey,  T.  F.  W.  Nancy  Emery 
Horler,  Sydney.  The  Spy 
Johnston,  Mary.  Sweet  Rocket 
Kaye-Smith,  Sheila.  Superstition  Corner 
Keown,  Anna  A.  Mr.  Theobald’s  Devil 
Keyes,  Frances  Parkinson.  Christian  Marlowe’s 
Daughter 

Lawrence,  Marjorie.  Madonna  of  the  Seven 
Moons 

Moberley,  L.  G.  That  Preposterous  Will 
Mundy,  Talbot,  Caesar  Dies 
Muskett,  Netta.  The  Jade  Spider 
'O’Connor,  Frank.  Bones  of  Contention  and 
Other  Stories 

Pedler,  Margaret.  Green  Judgment 
Roberts,  Bechhofer.  Bread  and  Butter 
Seymour,  Beatrice  Kean.  Frost  at  Morning  . . 
Smith,  Lady  Eleanor.  Portrait  of  a  Lady 
Stern,  G.  B.  Shining  and  Free 
Thirkell,  Angela.  August  Folly.  . 

Tyrrell,  Mabel.  Forgotten  Hills 
Vachell,  Horace  A.  When  Sorrows  Come 
West,  Rebecca.  Thinking  Reed 


Vols. 
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Vols. 

Williams,  Marguerite.  Hands  of  a  Man 
Williams,  Valentine.  The  Clock  Ticks  On 
Wren,  P.  C.  Beggars’  Horses 
Young,  Frances  Brett.  Far  Forest 

Miscellaneous  : 

*Chambers,  Sir  E.  K.  Introduction  and  Notes 
to  “  Macbeth  ”  .  . 

Coward,  T.  A.  Life  of  Birds.  (How  and  Why 
Series  No.  4) 

Dobson,  Rev.  C.  C.  Did  Our  Lord  Visit  Britain? 
Eugenie  Smet,  Foundress  of  the  Helpers  of  the 
Holy  Souls.  (Adapted  from  the  French  by 
Caroline  C.  Morewood)  .  . 

*Ford,  E.  B.  Mendelism  and  Evolution.  . 

Housman,  A.  E.  Name  and  Nature  of  Poetry 
(Leslie  Stephen  Lecture — Cambridge,  1933)  •  • *  1 2 3 

Lunn,  Arnold.  Saint  in  the  Slave  Trade 
(Peter  Claver — 1581-1654)  ..  ..  ..  3 

*MacCarthy,  Desmond.  Experience  .  .  .  .  3 

Martindale,  Rev.  C.  C.  St.  Francis  Xavier  \ 
Smith,  Rev.  Joseph.  St.  Paul  of  the  Cross  j 
Masefield,  John.  Letter  from  Pontus  and  Other 
Verse  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  x 

*Milton,  John.  Comus  :  With  Minor  Poems  .  .  1 

Peers,  E.  Allison.  The  Spanish  Tragedy  1930-36  4 

Sassoon,  Siegfried.  Vigils  .  .  .  .  . .  1 

*Squire,  Sir  John.  Shakespeare  as  a  Dramatist.  .  2 

Thompson,  Edward.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  .  .  8 

Wade,  Philip.  Wedding  Group  ;  The  Game  ; 

Jenny  Meade  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  2 

Weatherhead,  Leslie.  Psychology  and  Life  .  .  4 

Grade  I  : 

Muir,  Augustus.  The  .Shadow  on  the  Left  . .  5 

FOREIGN. 

French  : 


Diderot,  Denis.  Regrets  sur  Ma  Vieille  Robe  de 
Chambre  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  1 

Flaubert,  G.  Legende  de  Saint  Julien  l’Hospi- 
talier  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  1 

Maquet,  Flot  et  Roy.  Cours  de  Langue  Fran- 
£aise  :  Cours  Elementaire  et  Moyen  .  .  .  .  5 

Maquet,  Flot  et  Roy.  Cours  de  Langue  Fran- 
5aise  :  Cours  Moyen  et  Superieure  .  .  .  .  5 

Margueritte,  P.  and  V.  Quelques  Historiettes .  .  1 

German  : 

Geek,  R.  Geek  Erzhalt  von  Tieren,  Kindern  und 
Begegnungen  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  2 

Krummacher,  M.  Dictionary  of  Every-day 
German  and  English  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  6 

*Meras,  A.  and  Maud  Miller.  Ein  Wortschatz  .  .  1 

*  Stereotyped  book. 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

“  E.  W.  AUSTIN  ”  MEMORIAL  READING  COMPETI¬ 
TION. 

The  Fifteenth  Meeting  of  the  “  E.  W.  Austin  ” 
Memorial  Reading  Competition  will  be  held  at  the 
National  Library  on  Saturday,  1st  May. 

Unseen  passages  will  be  read,  and  prizes  awarded 
for  fluency,  ease  of  diction  and  general  expression. 
(Should  the  entries  in  any  Class  be  very  limited,  prizes 
will  only  be  awarded  if  merited.) 

Adult. 

A.  Advanced  Readers  in  competition  for  the 
“  Blanesburgh  ”  Cup. 

B.  Other  Readers. 

Junior. 

1.  Children  under  9  years  of  age.  (Competitors  in 
this  Class  to  be  allowed  their  choice  of  reading 
contracted  or  uncontracted  Braille.) 

2.  Those  between  the  ages  of  9  and  12. 

3.  Those  between  the  ages  of  13  and  16.  (Boys  and 
Girls  in  this  Class  will  compete  in  separate  sections.) 
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Past  and  Present  Adult  Competitors'  are  presenting  a 
Shield  to  the  Senior  Junior  Class.  This  Shield  is  to  be 
called  the  “  W.  H.  Dixson  Memorial  Shield  ”  in  appre¬ 
ciative  memory  of  the  Founder  of  the  Competition, 
and  will  be  held  for  one  year  by  the  winner. 

A  Special  Competition  for  the  reading  of  passages 
from  the  Diary  of  Samuel  Pepys,  for  which  everybody 
is  eligible,  including  all  previous  winners  in  any  Class, 
will  be  held. 

Intending  competitors  should  send  in  their  names  to 
The  Secretary,  National  Library  for  the  Blind,  35, 
Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster,  S.IF.i,  as  early  as 
possible,  stating  in  which  Class  they  wish  to  enter. 

Passages  in  this  year’s  Competition  will  be  tran¬ 
scribed  in  Standard  English  Braille. 


The  Committee  consists  of 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Dixson. 

H.  Royston,  Esq. 

J.  de  la  Mare  Rowley,  Esq. 
The  Rev.  S.  J.  Skinner. 

W.  M.  Stone,  Esq. 

Miss  Jameson. 

Miss  Till. 

Miss  Gulick. 


Miss  Hayman.  (Winner 
of  Class  A  in  1936 
Competition.) 

R.  Bridger,  Esq.  (Winner 
of  Class  B  in  1936 
Competition.) 

Miss  Pain. 

Miss  Prince  (Secretary). 


VACANCIES,  31st  MARCH,  1937. 

N.I.B.  HOMES. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Hove  . .  . .  — 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington  — 

8,  Oval  Road,  London.  Hostel  for  Blind 

Women  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  — 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  East 

Grinstead  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  4 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leamington  2 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport  12 

LONDON  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND  HOMES. 

Home  for  Blind  Men,  93,  Grove  Lane, 

Camberwell,  S.E.  5  . .  .  .  .  .  1 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Cooper  Lodge, 

240,  Southlands  Road,  Bickley,  Kent  . .  4 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

Advertising  Rates:  is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  5s.) 


A  Reunion  of  Ex-pupils  and  Ex-members  of  Staff 
will  be  held  at  the  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for 

the  Blind  in  July  next.  Will  all  those  interested  please 
write,  as  soon  as  possible,  to  :  Miss  P.  J.  Robinson, 
Canal  House,  Worcester  Street,  Oxford. 


NORTH  WALES  SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND  CHILDREN, 

RHYL. 

Blind  or  partially  sighted  children  received — good 
home  and  every  care.  Special  consideration  given  to 
necessitous  cases.  Apply  The  Secretary. 


AN  INDISPENSABLE  REFERENCE  BOOK  AT  HALF- 

PRICE. 

Chronological  Survey  of  Work  for  the  Blind, 

By  Henry  J.  Wagg. 

With  an  Appendix  on  the  Prevention  of  Blindness, 
and  a  Bibliography.  The  Chronology  shows  the 
gradual  development  of  work  for  the  blind  from  the 
earliest  records  up  to  the  year  1930.  Fully  illustrated. 
Now  offered  at  half-price,  2S.  6d.  net,  by  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.i. 


WANTED.— A  second-hand  Pyke-Glauser  Braille 
Writing  Machine  in  good  working  order-  Particulars, 
stating  price,  etc.,  to  the  Superintendent,  Mission  to- 
the  Outdoor  Blind,  201,  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow,  C.i. 


Lady  Home  Teacher  for  the  Blind  required,  preferably 
one  certificated,  and  experienced  driver.  Please  state 
age,  qualifications  and  experience,  with  copies  of  two- 
recent  testimonials  and  two  personal  references,  to  the 
Secretary,  Wilts  Association  for  the  Care  of  the  Blind,. 
Rowde,  Devizes,  Wiltshire. 


LIVERPOOL  HOME  TEACHING  SOCIETY  OUT-DOOR 

BLIND. 

Lady  Superintendent,  thoroughly  experienced  all 
branches  blind  work  and  good  organiser.  Protestant. 
Age  about  35.  Salary  according  to  experience.  Apply 
by  April  21st,  Hon.  Sec.,  FI.T.S.  Workshops  lor  Blind, 
Cornwallis  Street,  Liverpool. 


CLEVELAND  AND  SOUTH  DURHAM  INSTITUTE 
FOR  THE  BLIND 

REQUIRE  a  qualified,  sighted,  single,  female,  Home 
Visitor/Teacher.  Salary  ^156  per  annum,  plus  car 
allowance.  Applications  accompanied  by  testimonials 
and  stating  full  details  to  be  received  not  later  than 
April  20th. 

Eric  King, 

Secretary. 

Newport, 

Middlesbrough. 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  ROYAL  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE 

BLIND. 

Appointment  of  Principal. 

The  Committee  of  the  Institution  invite  applications 
for  the  post  of  resident  Principal  of  the  School,  to- 
commence  duty  in  September.  Salary,  Burnham 
Scale  III,  Grade  IV,  Special  School. 

Candidates  should  be  Certificated  Teachers,  also 
holding  the  Certificate  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind,  and  preferably  from  30  to  45  years  of  age. 

Forms  of  Application,  with  further  particulars,  may 
be  obtained  from  the  undersigned,  and  must  be 
completed  and  returned  not  later  than  the 
2 1st  April,  1937. 

H.  S.  F.DKINS, 

Carpenter  Road,  General  Supt.  and  Sec. 

Edgbaston, 

Birmingham,  15. 


CHOOSING  A  CAREER. 

A  knowledge  of  the  abilities  and  temperaments  of 
young  people  may  be  of  great  assistance  to  them  in 
their  task  of  choosing  careers  of  usefulness  and 
happiness. 

The  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology  has 

had  considerable  experience  in  the  psychological  exami¬ 
nation  of  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  and  has  collected 
important  data  on  the  requirements  of  many 
occupations.  With  this  information  at  its  disposal  it 
is  well  qualified  to  give  advice  concerning  the  careers 
in  which  a  young  person’s  aptitudes  are  likely  to  find 
their  fullest  scope. 

Write  to  the  Secretary, 

N.I.I.P., 

Aldwych  House, 

,  .  .  London,  W.C.  2, 

or  Telephone  Holborn  2277. 
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ADJUSTMENT  TO  BLINDNESS. 

By  M.  FRAN KL AND. 

This  interesting  article  by  the  Liverpool  Branch  Secretary  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  was  read  as  a  Pape  ' 
at  the  Home  Teachers’  Conference  of  the  Northern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind,  held  at  Leeds  on  15  th  April,  1937 

TO  a  person  possessing  normal  vision  up  to  adult  life,  the  sudden  plunge  into 
darkness,  or,  for  that  matter,  the  gradual  transition  from  light  to  darkness,  is 
little  short  of  catastrophic.  It  is  a  calamity,  the  magnitude  of  which  can  hardly 
be  imagined  by  those  who  have  not  experienced  it,  but  the  heaviest  sense  of 
loss  may  come  from  many  different  angles  according  to  the  circumstances  in 
which  the  sufferer  is  placed.  No  matter  from  which  direction  may  come  the 
greatest  sense  of  tragedy  or  the  greatest  fear  for  the  future,  the  blow  is  such 
that  help  from  outside  is  needed,  and  from  where  can  the  right  help  be  relied  upon  more  con¬ 
fidently  than  from  the  Home  Teaching  Service  ? 

It  is  up  to  the  Home  Teacher  to  put  forward  his  or  her  very  best  endeavours  towards 
the  attainment  on  the  part  of  the  newly  blind  person  of  the  right  mental  outlook  in  his  new 
condition,  and  to  help  him  towards  an  acceptance  of  this,  merely  as  a  barrier  to  be  surmounted, 
and  beyond  which  there  is  much  in  life  that  is  still  worth  while.  The  Home  Teacher  can  help 
enormously  if,  and  only  if,  due  care  is  taken  not  to  generalise  and  assume  that  one  line  of  treat¬ 
ment  is  the  best  for  all  cases,  for  in  actual  practice  these  differ  widely  and  need  vastly  different 
treatment.  The  greatest  possible  care  should  always  be  taken  not  to  allow  any  apparent 
suggestion  of  impatience  to  creep  into  the  words  or  actions  of  the  Teacher,  no  matter  how  slow 
or  how  improbable  the  response  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  I  am  sure  from  my  knowledge  of 
our  Home  Teachers  that  their  treatment  is  very  seldom  of  this  nature.  Such  treatment 
creates  a  feeling  of  inferiority  in  the  mind  of  the  blind  person  and  this,  more  than  all  else, 
will  hinder  a  return  to  normal  mentality  and  delay,  if  not  kill  altogether,  all  chance  of  proper 
adjustment  to  the  new  conditions. 

Blindness  descending  upon  people  of  different  ages,  and  in  different  social  grades,  produces 
vastly  different  mental  reactions.  A  young  man  of  25,  in  comfortable  home  circum- 
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stances,  would  obviously  not  be  troubled 
by  the  same  primary  worries  that  would 
have  beset  him  had  blindness  been  delayed 
until  the  age  of  45.  At  this  latter  age,  he 
may  possibly  have  secured  for  himself  a 
reasonably  good  position  in  life,  have  married 
and  be  the  father  of  a  young,  and  therefore 
very  dependent,  family. 

At  25  his  primary  worry  is  not  so  much  for 
the  present  as  for  the  future.  What  are  his 
prospects  ?  Has  he  a  chance  to  make  good 
under  the  new  conditions  ?  He  finds  he 
has,  and  although  the  road  may  be  rough 
and  the  going  hard,  there  is  a  job  to  be  done, 
and  for  what  it  holds  for  the  future  it  is  worth 
doing  well.  He  has  no  immediate  financial 
worries,  he  soon  has  a  job  of  interesting 
work  on  hand,  and  the  future,  although  one 
of  darkness,  holds  much  of  promise.  With 
the  right  encouragement  surely  it  is  not  an 
insuperable  task  to  respond  to  treatment 
under  such  circumstances. 

Now  let  us  take  our  friend  at  45.  He  has 
a  wife  and  family  dependent  upon  him,  he 
has  commitments  in  the  mortgage  on  his 
house,  for  insurance,  and  for  the  education 
of  his  children,  and  these  immediate  financial 
burdens  give  him  no  breathing  space  during 
his  period  of  adjustment.  The  well-being 
of  his  family  becomes  his  obsession,  it  haunts 
him  day  and  night,  and  if  his  loss  of  sight 
has  not  brought  with  it  adequate  financial 
compensation,  and  there  are  no  family 
resources  available,  he  is  forced  to  face  an 
inevitable  change  in  his  social  position  with 
all  its  consequences. 

He  is,  in  all  probability,  too  old  or  not 
fitted  for  training  either  professionally  or 
for  a  manual  occupation,  and  his  future  can 
hardly  be  other  than  one  of  dependence.  At 
45  he  cannot  be  buoyed  up  with  hope  as  he 
could  at  25,  and  he  will  assuredly  need  all 
the  help  in  the  world  if  he  is  to  accept  his 
new  environment  without  some  bitterness 
to  spoil  his  future. 

I  do  not  quote  these  cases  as  typical,  in¬ 
deed  they  are  not,  for  the  incidence  of  blind¬ 
ness  is  certainly  greater  amongst  those  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  more  lowly  industrial  occu¬ 
pations,  but  they,  nevertheless,  demon¬ 
strate  the  need  for  individual  treatment. 
Amongst  industrial  workers  the  problem  of 
loss  of  sight  is,  of  course,  not  one  bit  less 
tragic  to  the  individual,  and  adjustment  to 
the  new  surroundings  is  just  as  hard,  but 
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primary  reactions  will  again  be  different. 
The  State  Pension  together  with  local  grants 
will  bring  an  immediate  easement  of  the 
financial  situation,  whilst,  if  the  person  con¬ 
cerned  is  sufficiently  young  for  training, 
there  is  some  prospect,  however  faint,  of  in¬ 
dependence  in  the  future,  and  this,  if  in  the 
form  of  workshop  employment,  may  be, 
fiorn  its  greater  permanence  by  comparison 
with  ordinary  industry,  very  little  different 
financially  from  the  sighted  life  that  he  has 
left. 

Hope  for  the  future,  a  life  filled  with  en¬ 
deavour  and  rewarded  with  real  achievement, 
will  soon  stimulate  interest  and  dispel  the 
inertia  brought  into  being  by  earlier  thoughts 
of  uselessness  and  inactivity.  Hopelessness 
at  the  outset  must,  I  think,  tend  to  grip 
all  who  are  deprived  for  always  of  the  sense 
upon  which  so  much  of  their  former  life 
depended. 

I  am  speaking  here  from  personal  ex¬ 
perience,  so  please  don’t  misunderstand  me. 
I  am  not  magnifying  the  shock  of  blindness, 
I  am  only  trying  to  point  out  how  external 
circumstances  can  accelerate  or  retard  the 
task  of  adjustment.  Given  hope  and  a  mind 
receptive  of  new  ideas  and  capable  of  a  new 
outlook,  the  task  is  not  an  impossible  one, 
although  a  great  deal  of  very  gentle  and 
tactful  handling  is  necessary  if  the  best  and 
most  permanent  results  are  to  be  obtained. 

To  those  for  whom  the  future  cannot  be 
brightened  with  the  prospect  of  the  re¬ 
attainment  of  independence,  the  task  is  in¬ 
finitely  harder,  and  here,  I  think,  training  in 
the  proper  employment  of  leisure  is  of  the 
utmost  importance.  All  of  us  suffer  to  some 
extent  on  account  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
not  yet  learned  how  to  use  our  free  time,  but 
to  those  whose  whole  time  is  free  and  must 
remain  so,  it  can  be  a  real  tragedy. 

The  amount  of  teaching  required  of  the 
average  Home  Teacher  is  lamentably  small, 
but  this  is  certainly  not  her  fault,  and  the 
little  there  is,  is  well  worth  while.  It  matters 
little  whether  this  teaching  consists  of  the 
imparting  of  the  rudiments  of  Braille,  pre¬ 
paratory  to  study  that  will  be  followed  by  a 
successful  professional  career,  or  consists  only 
of  instruction  in  the  making  of  dish-cloths 
which  can  never  be  good  enough  to  sell,  it  is 
helping  to  remove  the  two  main  barriers  to 
adjustment — idleness  and  total  dependence. 

(To  be  continued.) 
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HOME  NEWS 


Queen  Mary’s  Interest  in  Blind-made  Baskets. 

• — Last  month  H.M.  Queen  Mary,  during  her 
visit  to  the  Guildhall  to  present  the  Royal 
Charter  to  the  Basketmakers’  Company,  in¬ 
spected  the  Exhibition  of  Basketware  in  the 
Great  Hall  and  took  particular  interest  in  the 
baskets  made  by  the  blind.  She  stopped  to  talk 
to  some  blind  workers  who  were  making  wicker 
furniture. 

Sheffield  and  Workshops  Association. — We 

understand  that  it  is  the  intention  of  Sheffield 
to  withdraw  from  membership  of  the  National 
Association  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind,  because 
the  policy  of  the  National  Association  of 
Workshops  for  the  Blind  has  been  found  at 
times  to  be  in  opposition  to  the  policy  of  the 
Association  of  Municipal  Corporations,  of  which 
Sheffield  is  a  constituent. 

We  also  understand  that  the  Sheffield  Blind 
Welfare  Sub-Committee  have  authorised  the 
transfer  of  the  home  teaching  service,  and  the 
voluntary  services  at  present  undertaken  by  the 
Sheffield  Voluntary  Committee  for  the  Welfare 
of  the  Blind,  to  the  West  Riding  County 
Council. 

Mr.  Baldwin  Refers  to  the  late  Lord  Grey’s 
Oncoming  Blindness. — The  Prime  Minister, 
Mr.  Stanley  Baldwin,  at  the  end  of  his  speech 
at  the  unveiling  of  a  memorial  to  Viscount  Grey 
of  Falloden  last  month,  referred  to  Lord  Grey’s 
later  years  when  lie  was  losing  his  sight. 

“  During  those  years,”  he  said,  “  blindness 
was  coming  on  and  it  fell  to  his  lot  to  marry 
again.  His  wife  came  to  him  to  lead  him  by  the 
hand  through  the  growing  darkness  but  she  was 
taken  away  from  him  and  he  was  left  alone. 
After  all  that,  both  his  homes  were  burned  to 
the  ground.  He  emerged  of  good  spirit,  Those 
who  look  for  spotless  honour,  for  selflessness  in 
service  and  all  those  things  without  which  the 
soul  of  a  nation  must  perish, -will  find  them  in 
Grey.  I  think  it  may  well  be  said  by  future 
generations,  as  it  is  said  of  few  of  the  great  men 
of  the  past,  ‘  How  I  should  have  loved  to  know 
that  man  !  ’  ” 

Middlesex  Workshop  Employees.— The  Middle¬ 
sex  County  Council  are  informing  the  Joint 
Committee  of  the  London  Workshops  for  the 
Blind  of  their  concurrence  in  a  proposal  to 
remunerate  blind  persons  ordinarily  resident  in 
Middlesex  and  employed  in  workshops  for  the 
blind  on  the  basis  of  piece  rates  of  wages  on 
agreed  schedules,  plus  augmentation  of  wages 
at  the  rate  of  15s.  a  week  and  such  further 
supplementation  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring 
the  total  weekly  income  of  the  worker  from 


employment  in  the  workshops  to  a  minimum  of 
45s.  a  week  for  men  and  30s.  a  week  for  women. 
For  this  purpose  and  subject  to  certain  condi¬ 
tions,  the  Council  are  to  increase  their  grant  to 
the  societies  providing  workshops,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  the  charge  will  involve  an 
expenditure  of  approximately  £800  in  a  full 
year. 

Allowances  to  Blind  Persons  in  Northumber¬ 
land. — Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Ministry 
of  Health,  the  Northumberland  County  Council 
have  decided  to  make  grants  that  will  bring  the 
incomes  of  unemployable  and  other  necessitous 
blind  persons  up  to  the  following  amounts  : 
Up  to  18  years,  amount  decided  on  merits  of 
case  ;  18-21  years,  18s.  per  week  ;  over  21  years, 
20s.  per  week  ;  a  householder  living  alone,  22s. 
per  week  ;  married  couples,  householders,  and 
one  blind,  30s.  per  week  ;  married  couples, 
householders,  and  both  blind,  amount  decided 
on  merits  of  case.  The  profit  from  lodgers  is  to 
be  calculated  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent,  of  the 
amount  paid  by  the  lodger.  An  allowance  for 
lent  is  to  be  made,  but  each  case  is  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  on  its  merits,  regard  being  had  to  the 
scale  adopted  by  the  Public  Assistance  Com¬ 
mittee,  namely,  where  the  rent  exceeds  5s.  per 
week,  one-half  of  the  amount  of  rent  in  excess 
of  that  sum  to  be  allowed  up  to  a  maximum  of 
5s.  per  week. 

Glasgow  Reading  and  Writing  Competition. 

The  Mission  to  the  Outdoor  Blind  for  Glasgow 
and  the  West  of  Scotland  held  its  Annual  Read¬ 
ing  and  Writing  Competition  in  its  premises  at 
201,  Buchanan  Street,  Glasgow,  on  Thursday, 
April  22nd.  There  were  over  40  entrants,  and 
competitions  wrere  held  not  only  in  Moon 
reading  and  Braille  reading  and  writing,  but  also 
in  Pencil-writing  and  Typewriting.  An  interest¬ 
ing  contest  took  place,  and  the  work  of  some  of 
the  Competitors  was  of  a  very  high  order, 
reflecting  favourably  on  the  work  of  the  Elome 
Teachers  of  the  Mission. 

Mr.  Claud  A.  Allan,  President  of  the  Society, 
presided,  and  at  the  close  prizes  were  distri¬ 
buted  by  Miss  M.  A.  Brodie,  President  of  the 
Ladies’  Auxiliary  to  the  Mission. 

Northern  Counties  Quarterly  Meeting. — At  the 

quarterly  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  of 
the  Northern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind, 
field  recently  at  the  Shire  Hall,  Durham,  there 
was  discussion  on  various  topics,  including 
the  Sale  of  Spectacles,  the  Referee  Service,  the 
Scheme  for  the  Payment  of  a  Minimum  Wage  to 
Blind  Workers,  and  the  Conference  of  Work¬ 
shop  Managers. 
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In  the  afternoon  an  address  on  “  The  Value 
of  Protective  Equipment  for  Colliery  Workers 
with  Special  Reference  to  Eye  Protection  ”  was 
given  by  Mr.  W.  F.  Richardson,  H.M.  Inspector 
of  Mines  attached  to  the  Safety  in  Mines  Re¬ 
search  Board.  Dealing  with  the  use  of  hard  hats, 
goggles,  and  hard-toed  boots  for  the  prevention 
of  injury  to  heads,  eyes  and  toes,  Mr.  Richardson 
said  that  although  there  had  been  more  opposi¬ 
tion  to  the  wearing  of  goggles  than  any  other 
type  of  equipment,  mainly  because  they  were 
heavy,  uncomfortable,  unsightly,  ill-fitting  and 
expensive,  considerable  improvements  had  been 
effected,  and  it  was  now  possible  to  obtain  a 
satisfactory  light  type  spectacle  goggle  fitted 
with  Celastoid  lenses  for  2s.  6d.  a  pair,  and  a 
similar  type  of  goggle  fitted  with  laminated 
glass  for  3s.  3d.  a  pair.  Both  these  gave  adequate 
protection  against  flying  fragments,  but  it  had 
not  yet  been  possible  to  produce  a  goggle  that 
was  really  satisfactory  for  protection  against 
both  flying  fragments  and  dust,  although  experi¬ 
ments  in  this  connection  were  still  taking  place. 
During  the  year  1935,  no  less  than  133,756  non- 
fatal  accidents  causing  disablement  for  more  than 
three  days  occurred  in  British  mines,  and  of 
these  6,507  were  eye  injuries. 

How  the  Blind  “See”  the  Stars.  —  Blind 
people  visualise  their  favourite  film  stars  in 
terms  of  colours,  says  the  Daily  Sketch  Film 
Reporter,  according  to  a  blind  admirer  who 
has  written  to  Ginger  Rogers.  Years  ago  the 
writer,  Weldon  Webb,  of  Chicago,  lost  his 
sight  in  an  accident,  but  this  did  not  deter  him 
from  becoming  a  follower  of  the  film  and 
theatre.  Webb  “  sees  ”  Ginger  Rogers  walking 
in  a  flame  colour  suggesting  a  lovely  golden 
sunrise,  and  visualises  Marlene  Dietrich  as  rose 
red.  Greta  Garbo  is  seen  as  the  colour  of 
Royal  purple,  Shirley  Temple  as  Nile  green, 
Miriam  Hopkins,  yellow,  Ann  Sothern,  rose 
pink,  and  Anne  Shirley,  sky  blue.  Blind 
friends  of  his  "  saw  ”  as  he  did. 

Special  Area  Grant  for  Rhondda  Institute. — 
The  Commissioner  for  the  Special  Areas  of 
England  and  Wales  has  promised  £ 1,000  for 
the  provision  of  additional  equipment  for  the 
Rhondda  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

War-Blinded  Men  to  Come  Under  Insurance 
Scheme. — Mr.  R.  S.  Hudson,  Parliamentary 
Secretary  to  the  Ministry  of  Health,  last  month 
assured  Sir  Ian  Fraser  and  a  deputation  from 
St.  Dunstan’s  that  blinded  and  severely  disabled 
soldiers  not  already  insured  will  come  under  the 
new  Voluntary  Contribution  Insurance  Scheme. 

Blind  Welfare  Committee  Formed  at  Walls- 
end. — At  a  meeting  of  members  of  Wallsend 
Town  Council  last  month,  called  to  consider, 
the.  welfare  of  blind  persons,  at  which  the 
Mayor  (Alderman  J.  W.  Chicken)  presided,  it 


was  decided  to  form  the  Council  into  a  voluntary 
committee  to  be  known  as  the  Wallsend 
Voluntary  Blind  Welfare  Committee,  with 
power  to  co-opt  other  people. 

The  Town  Clerk  (Mr.  C.  E.  Bradbury)  was 
appointed  Hon.  Secretary  and  the  Borough 
Treasurer  (Mr.  W.  Pyle)  Hon.  Treasurer. 

Dr.  W.  F.  J.  Whitley,  Medical  Officer  of 
Health  for  Northumberland,  addressed  the 
meeting. 

There  are  between  60  and  70  blind  persons 
in  Wallsend. 

Machine  for  Writing  Braille  Without  Know¬ 
ledge  of  Braille. — There  is  now  on  view  in  the 
National  Institute’s  Museum  of  Blindiana  an 
Italian  machine,  costing  approximately  £14, 
which  is  designed  to  enable  persons  unacquainted 
with  Braille  to  write  uncontracted  Braille. 
The  keys  which  operate  the  Braille  type  are 
labelled  with  the  letterpress  equivalents  of  the 
Braille  letters. 

M.P.’s  Questions  About  the  Blind. — Sir 

William  Jenkins,  M.P.  for  Neath,  addressed 
last  month  a  series  of  questions  to  the  Minister 
of  Health  on  the  subject  of  the  treatment  of  the 
blind.  He  wanted  to  know  what  test  is  applied 
for  the  certification  of  blindness  and  whether 
it  is  uniformly  applied  in  England  and  Wales ;  the 
number  of  applications  for  each  year,  separately, 
from  1930  to  1936,  and  the  number  rejected  for 
the  same  period,  and  giving  Wales  separately. 

Sir  Kingsley  Wood,  in  a  written  reply,  stated 
that  the  person  is  "so  blind  as  to  be  unable  to 
perform  any  work  for  which  eyesight  is 
essential.”  According  to  his  information  there 
is  substantial  uniformity  in  applying  this  test,  in 
accordance  with  criteria  set  out  in  a  circular 
of  which  he  was  sending  the  hon.  member  a 
copy.  The  figures  asked  for  are  not  available. 

Mr.  Oliver  Stanley,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  replying  to  another  question  by 
Sir  W.  Jenkins,  says  it  is  estimated  that  at 
present  the  number  of  blind  boys  and  girls,  as 
distinct  from  the  partially  sighted,  who  leave 
the  schools  for  the  blind  each  year  at  the 
age  of  16,  is  about  200.  The  Board  has  not  a 
statistical  record,  but  it  is  known  that  practi¬ 
cally  all  these  who  are  likely  to  be  employable 
enter  vocational  courses  of  training.  On 
March  31st,  1936,  the  total  number  of  boys  and 
girls  from  schools  for  the  blind  who  were  being 
trained  was  698.  The  Board  has  no  statistics 
concerning  the  employment  of  the  blind. 

Sir  W.  Jenkins  also  asked  what  is  the  number 
recorded  of  border-line  cases  of  pupils  in  schools 
for  the  blind  ;  and  is  the  test  for  certification  of 
blindness  causing  a  hardship  on  certain  types  of 
children  who  are  educationally  blind,  but  on 
reaching  a  certain  age  are  marked  sighted  for 
industrial  purposes  ? 
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Mr.  Stanley  :  The  Board  have  no  statistical 
record  of  the  number  of  such  cases,  but  I  agree 
with  the  conclusion  of  the  Committee  on 
Partially  Sighted  Children  that  such  children 
should  be  taught  in  schools  or  classes  for 
partially  sighted  children,  and  that  hardship  is 
involved  if  they  are  educated  and  brought  up  as 
blind,  and  have  later  to  enter  the  sighted  world, 
for  which  their  education  has  not  fitted  them. 

Mr.  Eagar  to  Attend  American  Convention  at 

Toronto. — Mr.  W.  McG.  Eagar,  Secretary- 
General  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
has  been  invited  by  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind  to  attend  their  biennial 
Convention  which  is  to  be  held  this  year,  in 
conjunction  with  that  of  the  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  at  Toronto,  from  June 
28th  to  July  3rd.  Mr.  Eagar  was  particularly 


The  Canadian  Pensions  for  the  Blind  Act. — The 

Act  providing  for  pensions  for  the  blind,  passed 
by  the  Canadian  Parliament  on  March  22nd, 
has  now  received  the  assent  of  the  Governor- 
General  and  has  become  law.  Pensioners 
must  be  British  subjects  and  have  resided  in 
Canada  for  twenty  years  prior  to  application 
and  for  five  years  in  the  province  from  which 
application  is  made.  Pensionable  persons  must 
be  over  40  years  of  age,  and  must  be  blind  within 
the  same  definition  as  that  of  the  British  Blind 
Persons  Act,  1920.  The  maximum  rate  of 
pension  is  20  dollars  per  month,  the  same  as  the 
Canadian  Old  Age  Pension.  Before  deductions 
are  made  in  pensions,  single  men  or  women, 
and  widows  or  widowers  without  children  are 
permitted  to  earn  200  dollars  per  annum  ; 
blind  persons  married  to  a  sighted  person,  with 
or  without  children,  or  blind  widows  or  widowers 
with  children,  may  earn  400  dollars  per  annum  ; 
married  couples,  both  blind  and  married  before 
the  passage  of  the  Act,  may  each  earn  200  dollars 
per  annum ;  blind  couples  who  marry  after 
the  passage  of  the  Act  may  earn  the  same  sum 
each  per  annum  but  in  each  case  the  pension  is 
reduced  to  10  dollars  per  month.  “  Earnings  ” 
include  income  derived  from  any  source.  As  the 
Act  is  an  amendment  to  the  Old  Age  Pensions 
Act,  the  same  administrative  machinery  and 
regulations  will  probably  apply. 

These  facts  are  taken  from  a  special  Pensions 
Edition  of  National  News  of  the  Blind,  published 
by  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind.  It  includes  “  An  Appreciation,”  by 


invited  in  order  that  he  should  address  the 
Convention  on  “  Public  Relations  in  Work  for 
the  Blind.” 

The  Council  of  the  Institute  has  given  Mr. 
Eagar  special  leave  to  accept  the  invitation,  and 
he  will  take  the  opportunity  of  attending  in 
New  York  a  meeting  of  the  American  Directors 
of  the  Moon  Society,  in  order  to  discuss  with 
them  questions  concerning  the  production  of 
Moon  literature.  He  will  also  visit  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  to  discuss 
Talking  Book  matters,  and  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind,  Louisville, 
Kentucky.  He  hopes  also  to  meet  Mr.  M.  A. 
Roberts,  Director  of  Project,  Books  for  the 
Blind,  Library  of  Congress,  at  Washington  and 
to  visit  the  Arthur  Sunshine  Home  in  New 
York. 


L  NEWS 

Captain  E.  A.  Baker,  the  Institute’s  Managing 
Director.  For  fourteen  years  Captain  Baker  and 
the  National  Institute  have  constantly  advo¬ 
cated  the  measure.  Officials  of  the  Institute  and 
representatives  of  other  organisations  made  fre¬ 
quent  visits  to  Ottawa  in  order  to  submit 
information  and  to  point  out  the  necessity  and 
desirability  of  pension  legislation,  and  the  Head 
Office  and  every  divisional  organisation  of  the 
National  Institute  have  spared  no  effort  in  com¬ 
piling  statistics,  smoothing  out  difficulties, 
creating  and  keeping  alive  public  interest  and, 
in  general,  doing  all  that  was  possible  to  ensure 
the  ultimate  acceptance  by  the  Dominion 
Parliament  of  the  pensions  proposals. 

Proposed  Blind  Workshops  in  Irish  Free  State. 
— At  a  meeting  of  the  Limerick  Corporation  last 
month,  a  resolution  was  submitted  from  the 
Dublin  Corporation  requesting  the  Government 
to  have  steps  taken  to  set  up  workshops  in  which 
technical  training  could  be  given  to  blind  persons, 

Mr.  Dalton,  proposing  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution,  said  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if 
some  suitable  occupation  was  provided  for  blind 
persons. 

Mr.  Bourke  asked  if  he  were  to  understand 
that  it  was  proposed  to  have  workshops  set  up 
at  the  expense  of  the  local  authorities. 

The  City  Manager  said  that  the  Dublin  Cor¬ 
poration  suggested  that  action  be  taken  by  the 
State  independent  of  any  powers  possessed  by 
the  local  authorities. 

Mr.  Donnellan  seconded-  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution,  which  was  passed  unanimously. 
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New  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  South  America. 

— In  a  Bill  passed  on  November  25th  last, 
the  Government  of  Bolivia  provided  for  the 
establishment  of  a  national  institute  for  the 
blind  at  La  Paz,  the  capital.  The  new  institute 
will  provide  for  the  education  of  children  and 
the  training  of  those  who  lose  their  sight  in 
adult  life,  notably  the  soldiers  who  were  blinded 
in  the  Gran  Chaco  war. 

In  support  of  the  Government’s  action,  a 
wealthy  Medina  industrialist,  M.  Carlos  Diez, 
has  offered  to  present  a  site  and  to  bear  the 
cost  of  building  the  institute,  which  will  take 
the  name  of  Sergeant  Maco  Guttierez,  thus 
perpetuating  the  memory  of  a  hero  killed  on 
the  battlefield  in  the  last  war. 

A  New  German  Braille  Magazine.— On  January 
1st  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind  pub¬ 
lished  the  first  number  of  a  new  professional 
magazine  in  Braille,  “  The  Blind  Office  Worker.” 
This  publication,  which,  for  the  present,  appears 
only  three  times  a  year,  is  intended  for  blind 
people  following  the  profession  of  secretary, 
shorthand-typist,  or  telephonist,  and  deals 
with  questions  of  interest  to  this  class  of 
worker,  allowing  for  a  free  exchange  of  ideas. 
A  section  is  devoted  to  notices  and  useful 
information  issued  by  organisations. 

Yugoslavia’s  Village  of  Blind  Farmers.— A 

recent  report  from  Veternik,  the  village  which 
was  founded  in  Yugoslavia  in  1923  as  a  settle¬ 
ment  for  blinded  war  veterans  of  three  wars — 
the  Great  War  of  1914-18  and  the  two  Balkan 
wars  which  immediately  preceded  it — states 
that  the  men  have  proved  unusually  expert 
farmers  and  each  one  has  now  multiplied  his 
original  stock  several  times  over.  A  co¬ 
operative  dairy  has  been  formed  and  brings 
in  a  steady  income  to  each  member.  The  blind 


farmers  have  saved  most  of  their  profits,  for 
life  costs  them  little  in  a  village  that  produces 
nearly  everything,  and  as  a  result  it  has  already 
become  a  wealthy  community,  with  members 
worth  £400  and  £600  each.  It  is  astonishing  to 
learn,  in  view  of  the  fact  that,  when  the  colony 
was  founded,  wives  for  the  men  were  obtained 
by  advertisement  and  allotted  to  them  (after 
being  approved  by  the  promoters  of  the  plan) 
without  there  being  any  personal  choice  in 
the  matter,  that  all  the  marriages  have,  without 
exteption,  turned  out  happily.  Only  one  bride 
has  died.  Each  family  to-day  averages  seven 
to  eight  children,  which  is  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  for  every  child  born  there  is  an  allowance 
to  the  parents  of  140  dinars  (about  12s.)  a  month 
— a  considerable  sum  to  a  Yugoslavian  peasant. 
The  veterans  have  each  a  monthly  pension  of 
1,400  dinars  or  about  £6,  and  to  begin  with  each 
received  8J  acres  of  land,  a  cow,  livestock  and 
poultry,  a  plough  and  other  farm  equipment. 

Helen  Keller  in  Japan. — Remarkable  scenes 
of  mass  devotion  were  witnessed  in  Japan,  when 
Dr.  Helen  Keller  arrived  on  a  mission  to  the 
blind. 

She  brought  a  message  from  President 
Roosevelt,  reading  :  “  Because  I  consider  you 
most  fitted  to  convey  hearty  greetings  from 
Americans  to  the  people  of  Japan,  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  wish  you  success  in  your 
mission.” 

So  great  was  the  rush  of  people  to  greet 
her  that  it  became  necessary  to  lock  the  cabin 
door  when  the  ship  had  docked,  visitors  being 
admitted  to  her  presence  a  few  at  a  time. 

Speaking  to  journalists  later,  Dr.  Keller 
said  :  “I  never  dreamed  that  in  Japan  I 
would  be  received  with  such  open  arms.  I  am 
very,  very  happy  on  the  start  of  my  new 
adventure  in  work  for  the  blind.” 


BLIND  BEGGARS  IN  LONDON. 


THE  following  correspondence  on  the 
problem  of  blind  beggars  in  the  streets 
of  London  appeared  at  the  beginning 
of  the  month  in  The  Times  : — 

Sir, — Visitors  to  the  Coronation  ceremonies 
may  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  social  ser¬ 
vices  in  this  country  are  not  as  good  as  we 
claim  when  they  see  the  blind  beggars  in  the 
principal  London  streets.  The  solution  of 
this  problem  now  lies  so  largely  in  the  hands 
of  the  public  that  it  seems  necessary  to  give 
them  some  information. 

In  1920  the  blind  were  made  the  subject  of 


special  legislation,  and  since  that  time  the 
local  authorities  have  been  responsible  for 
their  welfare.  Some  of  the  provincial  county 
boroughs  have  shouldered  this  responsibility 
to  the  extent  of  a  5c!.  rate.  The  London 
County  Council,  in  whose  area  there  are  also 
approximately  80  other  bodies  for  helping 
the  blind,  recently  increased  the  maximum 
weekly  allowance  to  the  unemployable  blind 
to  27s.  6d.,  the  standard  of  the  best  provincial 
authorities.  This  may  or  may  not  be  ade¬ 
quate.  It  is  a  matter  lor  the  citizens  of 
London  and  their  representatives  to  decide. 
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But,  if  inadequate,  it  is  not  a  satisfactory  or 
equitable  solution  for  40  blind  people  to  dis¬ 
play  their  affliction  in  the  streets  and  collect 
£8  or  £9  a  week  from  charitable  people  who 
are  unaware  of  the  nature  of  the  problem. 
If  these  40  people  have  the  right  to  obtain  a 
more  satisfactory  income  in  this  way,  so 
have  the  remainder  of  the  7,000  blind  persons 
in  London. 

In  provincial  cities  the  streets  have  been 
cleared  of  blind  beggars  (or  those  who  are 
technically  hawkers  but  really  beggars)  by 
co-operation  between  the  Blind  Persons  Act 
Committee  of  the  local  authority  and  the 
police.  Upon  investigation  into  every  case 
it  has  been  found  that  some  of  the  blind 
beggars  in  one  town  were  in  receipt  of  the 
full  local  authority  grant  in  another.  The 
giver  of  casual  alms  cannot  know  this,  and 
it  now  seems  desirable  that  London,  in  the 
interests  of  all,  should  follow  the  example  of 
provincial  cities  and  take  the  appropriate 
steps  to  remove  blind  beggars  from  the  streets. 
—  Yours  faithfully,  Ida  M.  Cowley,  9, 
Lytton  Gardens,  Welwyn  Garden  City,  Herts. 

Sir,— May  I  claim  your  indulgence  for  the 
purpose  of  emphasizing  some  of  the  impor¬ 
tant  points  made  in  a  communication  on 
blind  beggars  in  London  published  in  your 
issue  of  yesterday  ? 

It  is  important  that  the  public  should  not 
be  misled  by  the  presence  of  a  number  of 
blind  persons  who  are  to  be  seen  begging 
habitually  on  the  streets  of  London.  Without 
doubt  it  can  be  affirmed  that  our  expendi¬ 
ture,  both  nationally  and  locally,  on  blind 
welfare  services  is  the  highest  in  the  world, 
and,  speaking  generally,  is  yielding  the  most 
satisfactory  results.  Government  pensions 
in  respect  of  blind  persons  over  50  years  of 
age  amount  now  to  over  £600,000  per  annum. 
This  expenditure  has  risen  from  £14,500  in 
1921  to  the  figure  just  mentioned.  In 
addition,  county  and  county  borough  autho¬ 
rities  are  expending  over  £1,000,000  per 
annum  in  making  provision  for  the  67,000 
blind  persons  residing  in  England  and  Wales. 

Of  the  146  local  authorities  in  England 
and  Wales  for  the  administration  of  welfare 
schemes  on  behalf  of  the  blind  only  about 
20  may  be  said  to  use  the  agency  of  the  Poor 
Law  for  administrative  purposes.  The 
respective  “  Blind  Persons  Act  ”  committees 
are  making  reasonable  provision  for  the 


various  categories  of  blind  persons,  and  in 
consequence  of  these  provisions  street  begging 
as  a  means  of  making  a  livelihood  has  to 
many  ceased  to  be  attractive.  Unfortunately 
the  position  is  not  quite  so  satisfactory  in  the 
Metropolis,  due  to  a  variety  of  causes  which 
cannot  be  dealt  with  at  length  heie. 

During  the  past  four  years  expenditure  on 
blind  welfare  work  in  the  County  of  London 
has  nearly  doubled  ;  it  is  now  approximately 
£160,000  per  annum,  or  a  little  less  than 
fd.  in  the  £  of  the  rateable  value.  It  is 
appreciated  that  the  situation  in  London 
presents  certain  difficulties  to  local  autho¬ 
rities  and  others,  but  the  number  ot  blind  beg¬ 
gars  at  present  making  an  exhibition  of  their 
affliction  on  our  streets  is  a  serious  reflection 
upon  those  who  are  charged  with  the  respon¬ 
sibility  of  administering  our  social  services. 

In  this  country  blind  welfare  work  is  con¬ 
ducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  State,  local 
authorities,  and  voluntary  agencies,  and, 
given  the  assistance  of  the  Home  Office  or 
of  some  other  appropriate  Government  De¬ 
partment,  preferably  the  Ministry  of  Health, 
it  should  not  be  impossible  for  the  London 
and  Middlesex  County  Councils,  in  co¬ 
operation  with  blind  welfare  organisations, 
to  put  an  end  once  and  for  all  to  a  situation 
which  is  a  source  of  dissatisfaction  to  all  who 
who  are  concerned  in  providing  methods  of 
bringing  about  a  speedy  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  blind. — Yours,  etc.,  Ben 
Purse,  Hon.  General  Secretary,  National 
Association  of  Blind  Workers,  4,  Aldred 
Road,  N.W.  6,  May  5th. 

The  following  was  in  “  Points  from 
Letters”  : — I  read  with  pleasure  the  letter  of 
your  correspondent  in  respect  of  blind  beggars 
in  the  streets  of  London.  I  think  those  who 
have  any  knowledge  of  the  funds  available 
find  it  a  very  great  imposition.  Apart  from 
other  considerations,  it  is  very  dangerous  in 
present-day  conditions  of  traffic.  I  myself 
rescued  a  blind  beggar  in  this  neighbour¬ 
hood  last  November.  A  small  boy  let  off 
a  squib  and  the  poor  man  rushed  into  the 
middle  of  the  road  and  told  me  “  he  thought 
it  was  an  explosion.”  A  lorry  was  bearing 
down  upon  him  and  I  was  only  just  in  time 
to  drag  him  back  into  safety.  I  understand 
no  other  European  capital  permits  blind 
beggars.  —  Mistress  Kelso,  9,  Alma 
Terrace,  W.  8,  May  7th. 
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THE  SCHEME  OF  THE  “  CONFERENCE  ON 

CO-ORDINATION.” 


WE  have  been  informed  by  Miss  Grace 
Cracknall,  Secretary  of  the  Union  of 
Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind,  and 
acting  as  Honorary  Secretary  to  the  “  Conference 
on  Co-ordination  of  N ational  Work  for  the  Blind,  ” 
that  an  agreement  has  been  reached  among  the 
four  national  organisations  composing  this 
Conference  (viz.,  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the 
Blind,  the  National  Association  of  Workshops 
for  the  Blind,  Incorporated,  the  National 
Library  for  the  Blind,  and  the  Union  of  Counties 
Associations  for  the  Blind)  to  form  a  National 
Council  for  Blind  Welfare  as  from  May  1st, 
1937,  and  that  the  Conference  has  been  given 
power  by  these  bodies  to  make  the  necessary 
arrangements  for  the  establishment  of  that 
Council.  A  general  scheme  setting  out  the 
objects,  constitution  and  suggested  programme 
of  work  of  this  National  Council  has  been  agreed 
upon,  in  preparation  for  incorporation  in  legal 
form  in  due  course.  The  scheme  has  been 
printed  and  is  as  follows  : — 

April,  1937. 

The  National  Council  for  Blind  Welfare. 

Introductory. 

The  National  Council  for  Blind  Welfare  shall  (a)  seek 
recognition  by  the  Minister  of  Health  and  by  the  Local 
Authorities  as  the  body  upon  which  they  may  rely  for 
information  on  matters  affecting  the  welfare  of  the 
blind,  and  through  which  any  necessary  negotiations 
may  be  carried  out  ;  (b)  become  the  clearing-house  of 
national  work  for  the  blind,  and  be  the  representative 
body  for  the  expression  of  opinion  on  matters  of  general 
import  which  affect  the  welfare  of  the  blind  ;  ( c )  be 
the  body  through  which  grants  for  national  (not  local) 
services  shall  be  made,  including  those  in  the  Third 
Schedule  of  the  Minister’s  (Contributions)  Scheme 
under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1929. 

The  National  Council  shall,  at  the  date  upon  which 
the  Union  of  Counties  Associations  ceases  to  exist, 
take  over  the  whole  or  any  of  the  liabilities  and  such 
of  the  assets  of  the  said  Union,  established  in  1909,  as 
may  legally  be  vested  in  the  National  Council. 

The  National  Council  shall  not  raise  money  from  the 
public. 

1.  The  National  Council  for  Blind  Welfare  provides 
for  representation  from  : — 

The  regional  associations  for  the  blind  ; 

The  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  ; 

The  National  Association  of  Workshops  for  the 
Blind,  Incorporated  ; 

The  National  Library  for  the  Blind  ; 

The  Local  Authorities  ; 

The  Clothworkers’  Company  ; 

Gardner’s  Trust ; 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  ; 

St.  Dunstan’s  ; 

Servers  of  the  Blind  League  ; 

The  National  Association  of  Blind  Workers  ; 
The  National  League  of  the  Blind  ; 
and  other  persons  interested  in  national  work  for  the 
blind. 

2.  The  objects  of  the  National  Council  shall  be  : — 

(a)  To  promote  co-operation  among  the  regional 
bodies  and  co-ordination  among  all  Local 


Authorities,  Institutions,  Societies  and  Agencies 
working  for  the  blind  in  England  and  Wales. 

(b)  To  promote  research  for  the  general  benefit  of 
the  blind  and  to  co-operate  with  organisations 
working  for  the  blind  throughout  the  world. 

(c)  To  promote  research  for  the  prevention  of  blind¬ 
ness  and  co-operation  with  other  organisations 
working  for  the  prevention  of  blindness. 

(d)  To  carry  out  functions  of  an  advisory  and  con¬ 
sultative  nature,  among  which  will  be  : 

(i)  the  organisation  of  general  conferences  on 
national  matters,  for  the  interchange  of 
ideas  and  experience  ; 

(ii)  consultation  with  the  constituent  and 
regional  bodies  from  time  to  time  in  order  to 
avoid  overlapping  ; 

(iii)  the  collection,  collation  and  circulation  of 
information  relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  blind; 

(iv)  the  consideration  of  new  schemes  of  a 
national  character  which  necessitate  the 
raising  of  funds  from  the  public. 

(e)  Generally  to  do  all  such  lawful  things  as  are 
incidental  or  conducive  to  the  attainment  of  any 
of  the  above  objects,  and  especially  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  the  welfare  of  all  blind  persons  in 
England  and  Wales. 

3.  Representation  upon  the  National  Council  is 

provided  for  as  follows  : — 

Group  I. 

Persons  representing  regional  bodies,  elected 
in  such  manner  as  the  regional  bodies 
shall  determine  : — 

Northern  Counties  Association  .  .  . .  7 

Southern  Regional  Association  . .  9 

Western  Counties  Association  .  .  .  .  4 

North  and  South  Wales  and  Monmouth¬ 
shire  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  •  •  4 

Group  II.  24 

Persons  representing  Local  Authorities, 

elected  through — 

(a)  the  County  Councils  Association  .  .  8 

(b)  the  Association  of  Municipal  Corpora¬ 
tions  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  8 

(c)  direct  from  Local  Government  areas  5 

(d)  the  London  County  Council  .  .  3 

Group  III.  24 

Representatives  of  National  Bodies,  includ¬ 
ing  : — 

The  National  Association  of  Workshops 
for  the  Blind,  Incorporated  . .  3 

The  Clothworkers’  Company  .  .  2 

The  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  .  .  3 

Gardner’s  Trust  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  1 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  .  .  3 

The  National  Library  for  the  Blind  .  .  3 

St.  Dunstan’s  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  1 

Servers  of  the  Blind  League  .  .  1 

—  17 

Group  IV. 

Representatives  of  Organisations  of  the 
Blind,  including  : — 

The  National  Association  of  Blind 
Workers  .  .  . .  . .  . .  . .  2 

The  National  League  of  the  Blind  . .  2 

—  4 

Group  V. 

Other  persons  interested  in  national  work 

for  the  blind  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  6 

75 
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4.  The  year  of  work  and  financial  year  of  the 
National  Council  for  Blind  Welfare  (hereinafter  called 

the  Council  ”)  shall  date  from  1st  April  to  31st  March 
in  the  year  following. 

5.  The  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the  Council  shall 
be  held  at  such  a  time  and  in  such  a  place  as  the 
Council  shall  determine,  provided  that  it  be  held  within 
three  months  of  the  expiry  of  the  financial  year. 

6.  The  Council  shall  meet,  in  such  place  as  it  may 
determine,  in  addition  at  least  once  a  year.  Fifteen 
members  shall  form  a  quorum. 

7.  The  Council  shall  have  power  to  act  notwith¬ 
standing  any  vacancy  on  its  body. 

8.  The  officers  shall  include  a  Chairman,  Vice- 
Chairman  and  an  Honorary  Treasurer. 

9.  The  Council  shall,  at  its  first  meeting,  elect  an 
Executive  Committee,  who  will  be  responsible  to  the 
Council  for  carrying  on  the  work  entrusted  to  it  by 
the  Council.  (Tenure  of  office  and  powers  of  Executive 
to  be  determined  by  the  Council.) 

10.  The  Chairman,  Vice-Chairman  and  Honorary 
Treasurer  shall  be  elected  by  and  from  the  Council, 
and  shall  be  ex  officio  members  of  the  Executive 
Committee  and  of  all  sub-committees. 

11.  A  meeting  of  the  Council  must  be  called  if  a 
request  for  it  be  made  to  the  Chairman  in  writing  and 
signed  by  six  members. 

12.  The  Chairman  may  call  a  meeting  at  any  time. 

13.  At  least  fourteen  days’  notice  shall  be  given  of  a 
General  Meeting  of  the  Council.  At  least  ten  days’ 
notice  shall  be  given  of  an  Executive  Committee 
Meeting. 

14.  The  offices  of  the  Council  shall  be  situate  in 
London. 

15.  No  alteration  of,  nor  addition  to,  this  constitution 
may  be  made  except  by  a  three-fourth  majority  at  a 
General  Meeting  of  the  Council.  Notice  of  the  proposal 
to  make  such  alteration  or  addition  shall  be  given  in 
the  summons  to  the  meeting. 

Suggestions  for  a  Programme  of  Work  designed  to  carry 
out  the  objects  set  out  in  paragraph  2  (a)  to  { e ). 

To  collect  annually  from  the  regional  bodies,  from 
returns  made  to  them  by  the  local  registering  agencies, 
statistics  of  the  registered  blind,  and  to  publish  the 
same  in  the  Council’s  Annual  Report. 

To  keep,  for  lending  purposes,  a  collection  of  books, 
reports,  pamphlets,  &c.,  useful  to  Home  Teachers  and 
other  workers  for  the  blind,  of  which  a  catalogue  can 
be  supplied  on  request. 

To  circulate  periodically  a  list  of  dates  of  Annual 
and  other  meetings  of  organisations  for  the  blind. 

To  collect  and  file  copies  of  the  Annual  Reports  of 
all  Institutions,  Societies  and  Agencies  for  the  .blind 
in  Great  Britain  and  abroad,  and,  so  far  as  is  possible, 
Reports  of  all  Conferences  on  blind  welfare. 

To  keep  a  central  register  of  candidates  for  posts  as 
Home  Teachers  and  other  workers  for  the  blind. 

To  circulate  information  on  any  matters  affecting 
the  welfare  of  the  blind  generally. 

To  keep  in  touch  with  organisations  for  the  blind 
outside  Great  Britain  with  a  view  to  mutual  benefit. 

To  continue  to  work  for  the  prevention  of  blindness 
through  the  present  Standing  Committee  and  in  any 
way  that  may  be  useful,  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

To  organise  national  and  international  conferences 
from  time  to  time. 

To  provide  a  meeting  place  for  representatives  of 
constituent  organisations  wishing  to  discuss  any 
extension  or  alteration  of  their  activities,  in  order  to 
secure  a  working  arrangement. 

To  publish  an  Annual  Report  to  include  statistical 
tables  of  the  registered  blind  in  England  and  Wales, 
classified  in  accordance  with  returns  required  by  the 


Ministry  of  Health  ;  a  statement  of  amounts  to  which 
Local  Authorities  make  up  the  incomes  of  unemploy¬ 
able  blind  persons  ;  a  list  of  Local  Authorities  who 
have  made  Declarations,  Regulations  and  Assignments 
under  the  Local  Government  Act,  1929  ;  a  list  of 
constituent  bodies  with  addresses,  and  a  list  of  local 
agencies  in  the  areas  of  the  four  regional  bodies  ;  a 
short  report  supplied  by  each  constituent  body  ;  and 
a  report  of  the  meetings,  conferences  and  other 
activities  of  the  Council. 

To  receive  and  give  consideration  to  resolutions 
from  constituent  bodies,  and  to  consult  with  them 
from  time  to  time  in  order  to  avoid  overlapping. 

To  undertake,  at  the  request  of  any  constituent, 
among  the  things  which  are  incidental  or  conducive 
to  the  objects  of  the  Council,  any  work  which  may 
concern  the  welfare  of  the  blind  generally,  and  not 
only  the  particular  section  represented  by  the  res¬ 
pective  Institution,  Society  or  Agency. 

It  is  understood  that  the  publication  of  this 
Scheme  for  the  National  Council  is  consequent 
to  the  passing  of  the  following  resolutions  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Union  of  Counties  Associa¬ 
tions  for  the  Blind  : — 

1.  That  a  National  General  Council  of  Blind  Welfare 

be  set  up  as  from  1st  May,  1937,  in  accordance 
with  the  proposals  already  formulated,  con¬ 
sisting  of  representatives  of  regional  bodies, 
the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  the 
National  Association  of  Workshops  for  the 
Blind,  Incorporated,  the  National  Library  for 
the  Blind,  and  such  other  voluntary  national 
bodies  and  Local  Authorities  as  are  willing 
to  co-operate. 

(31  in  favour,  2  against — 33  being  eligible 
to  vote.) 

2.  That  the  National  General  Council  shall  undertake, 

among  the  functions  allocated  to  it  under  the 
agreed  proposals,  all  the  functions  at  present 
being  carried  out  by  the  Union. 

(Nem.  con.  31  in  favour.) 

3.  That  arrangements  be.  made  to  finance  the  National 

General  Council  by  means  of  : — 

(a)  Grants  from  regional  bodies  ; 

(b)  Affiliation  fees  from  other  constituent 
bodies  ; 

(c)  Other  sources. 

{Nem.  con.  32  in  favour.) 

4.  That  on  the  Council  of  the  Union  being  satisfied 

that  the  National  General  Council  has  been  set 
up  and  that  adequate  arrangements  have  been 
made  to  finance  it  and  that  it  will  undertake 
all  the  functions  at  present  being  carried  out 
by  the  Union,  the  Union  shall  thereupon  cease 
to  exist. 

(Unanimous.) 

5.  That  the  Conference  on  Co-ordination  of  National 

Work  for  the  Blind  be  given  authority  to  make 
any  temporary  adjustment  of  the  Constitution 
and  any  other  arrangements  necessary  to 
secure  the  establishment  of  a  National  General 
Council. 

{Nem.  con.  31  in  favour.) 

6.  That  financial  provision  be  made  for  carrying  on 

the  Union,  if  necessary  for  a  year,  on  the  basis 
of  the  present  contributions  paid  quarterly  and 
subject  to  periodical  review. 

(Unanimous.) 

Comments  on  the  above  will  be  found  on 
page  129. 
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THE  JOINT  BLIND  WELFARE  COMMITTEE. 

Summary  of  Fifteenth  Report. 


THE  April  issue  of  the  County 
Councils  Association  Gazette  con¬ 
tains  the  Report  of  the  Fifteenth 
Meeting  of  the  Joint  Blind  Welfare 
Committee,  held  in  November,  1936,  and 
received  and  adopted  at  the  Public  Health 
and  Housing  Committee  in  February,  subject 
to  a  reference  back  of  paragraph  IV. 

The  Report  is  divided  under  four  heads  : — 

I. — Contributions  to  Voluntary  Associations. 

In  view  of  the  reorganisation  proposals, 
the  Joint  Committee  which  was  asked  for 
its  observations  by  the  Ministry  of  Health 
was  strongly  opposed  to  applications  from 
the  National  Association  of  Workshops 
for  the  Blind  and  the  College  of  Teachers 
of  the  Blind  for  the  inclusion  of  contribu¬ 
tions  of  £1,000  and  £300  per  annum  respec¬ 
tively  in  the  Ministry  of  Health  scheme 
for  the  next  grant  period. 

II. — Revised  Reorganisation  Scheme. 

Two  communications  on  this  subject  were 
considered 

(a)  A  letter  from  the  Ministry  of  Health. 
This  letter  expressed  the  sympathy  of  the 
Minister  with  the  desire  of  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  for  simplification,  but  reminded  the 
Associations  that  the  proposals  made  would 
have  no  binding  force  on  the  various  organi¬ 
sations,  and  to  a  large  extent  lay  outside 
the  scope  of  action  by  the  Minister.  The 
suggestion  of  a  separate  regional  area  for 
Wales  and  Monmouthshire  appeared  reason¬ 
able  to  the  Minister,  and  he  agreed  that  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  regional  bodies 
should  tend  to  efficiency  and  economy. 
The  only  matter  with  which  the  Minister 
could  deal  directly  was  the  suggestion  that 
contributions  by  Local  Authorities  to  central 
voluntary  associations  should  be  paid  through 
the  National  Institute.  Already  contribu¬ 
tions  payable  to  the  National  Library  under 
the  Third  Schedule  of  the  Contributions 
Scheme,  under  Section  102  (1)  of  the  Local 
Government  Act,  were  paid  through  the 
National  Institute,  but  there  was  a  difference 
between  these  and  the  contributions  payable 
under  the  First  Schedule,  and  the  Minister 
did  not  consider  that  there  would  be  any 
advantage  in  requiring  the  latter  to  be  paid 
through  the  National  Institute. 


The  Minister  agreed  that  where  voluntary 
associations  are  largely  supported  by  con¬ 
tributions  from  local  authorities  it  was 
reasonable  that  the  local  authorities  should 
be  represented  on  those  associations,  and 
also  approved  the  suggestion  that  periodic 
consultation  between  the  National  Institute 
and  other  central  organisations  was  desirable. 

(b)  A  letter  from  the  National  Association 
of  Blind  Workers  expressing  approval  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  Joint  Committee 
and  trusting  that  the  Minister  would  approve 
the  proposals. 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted 
by  the  Joint  Committee  : — 

(1)  That  the  Ministry’s  letter  be  received  ; 

(2)  That  in  the  event  of  the  Union  of 
Counties  Associations  being  prepared  to 
co-operate  in  inaugurating  the  regional  part 
of  the  revised  reorganisation  scheme  the 
Negotiating  Sub-Committee  be  authorised 
to  confer  with  them  and  take  any  necessary 
action  ; 

(3)  That  the  National  Institute  be  asked 
to  investigate  the  position  of  the  minor 
national  bodies  whose  ultimate  absorption 
by  the  Institute  was  contemplated  by  the 
Joint  Committee’s  proposals,  and  to  consider 
the  desirability  of  approaching  such  bodies 
on  the  subject  ; 

(4)  That  the  Committee  appreciate  the 
views  expressed  in  the  letter  from  the 
National  Association  of  Blind  Workers. 

III.  — Grants. 

It  was  reported  that  the  financial  experts 
of  each  Association  were  engaged  in  the 
investigation  of  problems  in  connection 
with  the  revision  of  the  block  grant  formula, 
and  it  was  agreed  that  information  obtained 
from  county  and  county  borough  councils 
with  reference  to  total  gross  expenditure 
under  the  Blind  Persons  Act  between  1928 
and  1936  be  referred  to  these  experts  for 
consideration. 

IV.  — Impending  Legislation. 

A  circular  letter  was  considered,  recently 
addressed  by  the  National  League  of  the 
Blind  to  local  authorities  ;  it  invited  their 
support  to  a  resolution  calling  on  the  Govern- 
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ment  to  provide  for  all  blind  persons  a 
standard  of  living  equal  to  that  of  pensioners 
blinded  in  the  war,  urging  that  all  blind 
welfare  services  be  standardised,  75  per 
cent,  of  the  cost  being  provided  by  the 
National  Exchequer,  and  the  remainder  by 
local  authorities. 


The  Committee  were  of  opinion  that  the 
formulation  of  proposals  outside  the  scope 
of  the  legislation  now  proposed  by  the 
Government  would  be  impractical. 

The  matter  was  referred  back  by  the 
Council  of  the  Association  of  Municipal 
Corporations  for  further  consideration. 


RATING  AND  RELIEF.-II. 

By  BEN  PURSE. 


IT  will  be  obvious  to  those  who  give  a 
little  thought  to  the  subject  that  where 
social  services  depend  for  part-main¬ 
tenance  on  financial  support  drawn 
from  County  and  County  Borough 
rates,  inequalities  in  such  services  are 
bound  to  reveal  themselves.  Mere 
geographical  considerations  are  therefore  not 
the  most  satisfactory  lines  of  approach  for 
overcoming  difficulties  that  are  at  present 
inherent  in  our  system  of  Local  Government, 
for  unless  the  unit  of  administration  is 
sufficiently  large  to  enable  substantial  sums 
of  money  to  be  provided  for  the  development 
and  maintenance  of  these  services,  disparities 
in  treatment  must  inevitably  persist.  . 

In  the  autumn  of  1936,  an  effort  was  made 
by  an  organisation  of  blind  workers  to 
convince  the  Government  that  the  ine¬ 
qualities  to  which  we  have  referred  were  and 
are  due  to  the  unwillingness  of  County  and 
County  Borough  Authorities  to  provide 
more  substantially  for  the  needs  of  blind 
persons  who  by  an  accident  of  birth  or  of 
location  reside  in  areas  where  the  available 
money  is  insufficient  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  decent  standard  of  relief  for  those  who 
must  have  recourse  to  this  form  of  help.  It 
would  be  ungenerous  not  to  concede  the  fact 
that  there  is  some  substance  in  the  point  of 
view  thus  expressed,  but  it  does  not  by  any 
means  represent  the  entire  situation,  for 
although  some  local  authorities  may  be 
reluctant  to  exceed  a  certain  limit  in  provid¬ 
ing  for  welfare  services  on  behalf  of  the  blind, 
more  often  than  not  the  rateable  value  of 
these  particular  localities  is  such  as  to  be  a 
matter  of  grave  concern  to  the  administrator 
who  must  “  cut  his  coat  according  to  his 
cloth.” 

Most  of  us  who  are  keen  and  enthusiastic 
about  the  service  with  which  our  day  to  day 
activities  are  primarily  concerned  are  apt  to 


minimise  the  importance  of  other  spheres  of 
activity  and  other  social  services  that  are 
not  less  clamant  than  our  own.  From  the 
very  nature  of  things  such  an  attitude  is 
only  to  be  expected,  but  it  is  quite  right  and 
proper  that  there  should  be  a  tribunal 
competent  to  assess  the  merits  of  all  such 
claims  and  possessing  the  necessary  authority 
to  determine  what  financial  assistance  should 
be  apportioned  to  each  particular  service. 
Under  existing  circumstances,  the  County 
and  County  Borough  authorities  have  been 
constituted  the  appropriate  tribunals;  they 
must  act  as  custodians  to  the  ratepayers 
and  make  such  apportionments  of  the 
available  money  as  will  give  to  each  essential 
service  the  maintenance  grant  that  can  be 
properly  afforded. 

No  one.  who  is  conversant  with  the  develop¬ 
ments  that  have  taken  place  in  blind  welfare 
services  during  the  past  17  years  can 
legitimately  complain  of  the  so-called 
“  indifference  and  ineptitude  of  Local 
Authorities,”  and  it  is  quite  inaccurate  to 
employ  such  terminology  in  this  connection. 
On  the  contrary,  having  regard  to  the 
number  of  beneficiaries  of  which  the  blind 
community  is  composed,  it  may  be  truly 
said  that  these  authorities  have  met  the 
situation  in  a  spirit  of  generosity  that  is 
unrivalled  in  respect  of  any  other  social 
service  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge. 
The  voluntary  agencies  too,  have  not  been 
ungenerous  with  the  slender  means  at  their 
disposal,  and  it  will  be  our  business  in  sub¬ 
sequent  articles  to  provide  irrefutable 
evidence  of  this  aspect  of  our  investigations. 
Those  who  are  inclined  to  criticise  the 
various  agencies  on  this  score  have  surely 
but  a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  innumer¬ 
able  duties  that  have  to  be  undertaken  and 
discharged,  and  it  is  a  case  once  more  of  a 
little  knowledge  of  immensely  difficult  prob- 
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lems  tending  to  obscure  their  better  judg¬ 
ment.  We  have  already  shown  to  what 
extent  a  number  of  County  and  County 
Borough  authorities  have  provided  in  various 
ways  for  the  blind  populations  for  which 
their  respective  administrations  are  res¬ 
ponsible,  and  these  have  been  recorded  in 
alphabetical  order  so  as  to  provide  against 
any  suspicion  that  they  have  been  arbitrarily 
selected.  We  continue  this  process  in  the 
following  tables  : — 


Counties. 

Population. 

Product  of 
id.  Rate. 

No.  of 
Blind 
Persons. 

Expenditure 
on  Blind 
per  1,000  of 
Population. 

Durham 

917,680 

£ 

11,942 

1,870 

£  s.  d. 

43  16  xx 

Isle  of  Ely 

78.950 

1,010 

92 

4  16  2 

Essex 

1,277,080 

29,986 

L584 

856 

Gloucester 

337.700 

5,878 

603 

983 

Hereford  .  . 

1 1 1,320 

2,031 

214 

9810 

Hertford  .  . 

421,200 

ii,977 

510 

8  11  1 

Huntingdon 

56,250 

749 

126 

10  10  9 

Kent 

1,250,000 

34,996 

1,647 

14  3  xx 

Lancashire 

1,807,360 

37,012 

3  222 

4°  5  6 

Leicester  . . 

309, 100 

5,11° 

382 

11  13  6 

Middlesex. . 

1,756,820 

61,208 

1,859 

21  15  3 

Norfolk 

321,900 

4,262 

595 

24  in 

County  Boroughs. 

Population. 

Product  of 
id.  Rate. 

No.  of 
Blind 
Persons. 

Expenditure 
on  Blind. 

Bury 

59,900 

£ 

1,382 

140 

£ 

1,801 

Canterbury 

23,970 

892 

49 

892 

Carlisle 

58,560 

L476 

87 

1,476 

Croydon 

239,950 

8,565 

383 

8,565 

Derby 

142,000 

3,504 

195 

3,504 

Dewsbury  . . 

53,600 

1,158 

120 

1,158 

Doncaster  . . 

66,380 

1,889 

59 

1,889 

Dudley 

60,140 

992 

104 

992 

Eastbourne 

56,550 

3,392 

79 

*  3,392 

Exeter 

67,300 

2,485 

226 

2,485 

Gateshead . . 

124,320 

2,131 

223 

2,131 

Gloucester 

53,ooo 

1,420 

106 

1,420 

OBITUARY 


We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  deaths 
of  : — 

Gertrude  Clements,  of  Brislington,  aged 
55.  Miss  Clements,  who  lost  her  sight  when 
a  child,  was  formerly  a  pupil  of  the  Bristol 
Blind  Asylum,  and  later  of  the  Royal 
Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  London. 
Subsequently  she  became  a  certificated 
elementary  school  teacher,  and  since  1919 
had  been  a  home  teacher  and  welfare  visitor 
on  the  staff  of  the  Bristol  Blind  Asylum.  She 
practised  successfully  as  a  teacher  of  piano¬ 
forte  music,  and  was  made  an  associate  of 
Trinity  College,  London. 

Miss  Clements’s  abilities  and  helpful  per¬ 
sonality  were  much  appreciated  by  all  with 
whom  she  came  in  contact  during  a  very 
active  period  of  service,  and  her  loss  will  be 


keenly  felt  by  a  wide  circle  of  blind  friends 
in  the  city  as  well  as  by  the  staff  of  the 
Bristol  Blind  Asylum. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Robb,  of  Irthlingborough,  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  Northampton¬ 
shire  County  Council  for  twenty  years,  and  a 
member  of  its  Committee  for  the  Welfare  of 
the  Blind. 

Olive  Kathleen  Hedley,  of  Chorlton, 

Manchester,  aged  28,  Assistant-Secretary  of 
the  Northern  Counties’  Association  for  the 
Blind ,  for  which  body  she  was  a  zealous  worker. 

Alderman  Mrs.  L.  G.  Wells,  of  Canter¬ 
bury,  aged  73,  who  had  a  fine  record  of  civic 
and  public  service.  In  1923  she  was  elected 
Sheriff  of  the  City,  thus  becoming  the  first 
lady  sheriff  in  the  county.  She  was  Chairman 
of  the  Council’s  Blind  Persons’  Committee, 
a  work  that  received  her  full  attention. 

Edward  West,  of  Winscombe,  Somerset, 
aged  81.  When  Mr.  West  lost  his  sight  at  the 
age  of  54,  he  determined,  whatever  it  cost 
him,  to  learn  Braille,  and  after  a  long 
struggle  succeeded  in  doing  so.  He  sought 
the  benefit  of  all  the  special  aids  and  privi¬ 
leges  available  for  blind  people  in  adapting 
himself  to  his  new  life,  partly  because  he  felt 
that  to  do  so  helped  other  blind  people,  and 
at  the  same  time  did  all  he  could,  by  contri¬ 
ving  “  gadgets  ”  and  by  other  means,  to 
preserve  his  personal  independence.  Mr. 
West  had  friends  of  all  classes,  colours  and 
creeds  all  over  the  world,  made  when,  in  his 
difficult  earlier  years,  before  he  achieved 
success  in  the  laundry  business,  he  went  to 
sea  and  afterwards  worked  at  all  kinds  of 
jobs  in  America.  A  true  indication  of  his 
character  is  the  almost  certain  fact  that  his 
business  success  could  have  been  much 
greater  had  he  not  always  given  first  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  welfare  of  his  employees  and 
kept  to  unusually  strict  rules  of  business. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  order  to  take 
his  mind  off  his  own  affairs  at  the  time  he 
was  losing  his  sight,  he  wrote  a  useful  hand¬ 
book  for  emigrants  going  to  Canada, 
“  Homesteading— Two  Prairie  Seasons.” 

Mr.  West,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  regarded  blindness  as  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  concentrate  on  the  things  that 
were  worth  while,  and  he  would  often  say  “  a 
blind  man  lives  in  his  mind  ”  and  “  it  takes 
a  blind  man  to  see  things.”  He  finally 
reached  a  deep  happiness  which  he  spread 
to  all  with  whom  he  came  into  contact. 
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SCHEMES  AND  PLANS. 

IF  there  were  any  need  for  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Agencies  for  the  Blind,  and  if  a  new 
Council  were  to  be  established  by  agreement  between  national  voluntary  agencies  for  the 
Blind,  the  Ministry  of  Health,  and  Local  Authorities  throughout  the  country,  the  announcement 
made  on  another  page  of  the  formation  of  a  “  National  Council  for  Blind  Welfare  ”  would  be  of 
interest  and  importance.  Failing  the  fulfilment  of  these  necessary  conditions,  it  can  only  be 
regarded  as  a  further  futile  complication  of  the  position. 

The  making  of  paper  constitutions  and  fanciful  programmes  of  work  is  an  amusing  exercise 
for  idle  moments.  But  the  expenditure  of  money,  contributed  for  the  welfare  of  the 
blind,  either  from  the  public  purse  or  by  the  general  public,  on  the  maintenance  of  unnecessary  offices, 
on  the  expenses  of  meaningless  meetings,  and  on  the  costs  of  overlapping  and  competing  organisations, 
is  a  form  of  waste  not  to  be  tolerated  in  the  present  day.  The  advocates  of  such  wasteful  expenditure 
must  bear  the  discredit  which  inevitably  falls  on  such  proposals.  Actually,  we  doubt  if  the 
“  National  Council  for  Blind  Welfare  ”  can  ever  open  its  doors.  The  scheme  appears  to  postulate 
recognition  by  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  by  the  Local  Authorities.  The  Local  Authorities,  we 
understand,  have  turned  a  naturally  deaf  ear  to  ingenuous  invitations  to  prefer  a  scheme  hatched 
out  at  the  Clothworkers’  Hall  to  the  plan  prepared  by  the  associations  of  Local  Government  bodies 
of  which  they  are  members.  The  Ministry  of  Health  is  most  certainly  not  going  to  embroil  itself 
with  the  Local  Authorities  which  are  carrying  out  the  responsibilities  laid  upon  them  by  Parliament. 
Nor  is  it  the  least  likely  that  the  Northern  Counties  Association,  a  body  which  has  particularly 
emphasised  the  Local  Authorities’  concern  with  Blind  Welfare,  will  rejoin  its  former  associates  in 
the  Union  from  whom  it  parted  on  this  very  issue.  Nor,  again,  is  it  possible  that  the  Joint  Blind 
Welfare  Committee  and  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  two  bodies  without  whom  no  “  Council  ” 
can  even  discuss  the  national  aspects  of  blind  welfare  work,  should  accept  an  invitation  to  stultify 
themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  blind,  who,  individually  and  through  their  own  representative  bodies, 
support  the  plan  of  the  Joint  Blind  Welfare  Committee.  These  probabilities  and  possibilities  remain 
to  be  proved.  For  the  time  being  we  can  leave  the  “  National  Council  for  Blind  Welfare  ”  scheme 
to  work  itself  out  in  failure  or  success  as  the  fates  dispose.  If,  contrary  to  all  reasonable  expectations, 
it  comes  into  being  and  succeeds  in  strengthening  the  hands  of  any  body  of  persons  working 
effectively  for  the  blind,  in  bettering  the  lot  of  any  blind  person  and  in  increasing  the  efficiency  of 
Blind  Welfare  services  generally,  we  shall,  we  hope,  be  among  the  first  to  congratulate  those  responsible 
for  maintaining  and  financing  it. 

We  must,  however,  deal  briefly  with  one  or  two  false  impressions  which  have  been  sedulously 
propagated  by  the  proponents  of  the  scheme.  The  first  is  that  the  scheme  is  put  forward  by  “  four 
national  bodies.”  The  report  we  give  on  page  125  of  resolutions  passed  at  the  last  meeting  of  the 
Union  of  Counties  Associations  shows  in  the  record  of  votes  taken  how  small  a  body  the  Union  has 
become.  The  Union  will  apparently  cease  to  exist  if  and  when  the  “  National  Council  ”  comes  into 
being.  It  is  difficult  not  to  regard  the  “  National  Council,”  in  fact,  as  the  Union  under  another  name. 
With  regard  to  the  other  bodies  we  have  always  recognised  fully,  and,  we  hope,  generously,  the  proper 
place  and  function  of  recognised  associations  of  officials.  The  College  of  Teachers,  for  example,  has 
its  honourable  place  in  the  scheme  of  things.  To  say,  as  we  do  say  emphatically,  that  it  is  not  an 
agency  for  the  blind,  and  therefore  not  in  this  connection  a  “  national  body,”  is  merely  to  assert  the 
obvious.  The  Association  of  Workshops,  in  so  far  as  it  is  an  association  of  officials  concerned  with 
status  and  technique,  has  an  equally  honourable  and  useful  part  to  play.  The  endeavours  made 
recently,  as  part  of  this  “  National  Council  ”  scheme,  to  give  the  Association  authority  as  a  national 
body  has  revealed  fundamental  weaknesses  in  its  constitution.  To  carry  a  vote  of  assent  to  the 
scheme  an  Extraordinary  Meeting  was  called.  For  this  purpose  a  ruling  was  given  that  the  members 
of  the  Association  were  such  not  as  individuals  but  as  representatives  of  workshop  committees.  Such 
workshop  committees  as  were  able  at  very  short  notice  to  consider  the  proposals  appear  to  have 
voted  against  them,  and  their  representatives  loyally  carried  out  their  instructions  at  the  Extra¬ 
ordinary  Meeting.  But  the  voting  at  the  meeting  was  overwhelmed  by  “  members  ”  who  are  not 
workshop  managers,  and  are  for  the  most  part  the  officials  who  had  already  voted  as  members  of  the 
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Union  and/or  College  of  Teachers.*  We  regret,  frankly,  that  the  Association  of  Workshops  has  put 
itself  in  so  hopeless  a  position,  and  we  hope  that  somehow  or  other  that  body  will  re-form  itself  so  as 
to  play  the  part  it  should  play  in  our  work.  For  the  time  being  we  must  point  out  that  its  recent 
proceedings  have  merely  emphasised  the  hollowness  of  the  pretence  that  “  four  national  bodies  ”  are 
backing  the  “  National  Council  ”  scheme. 

The  second  false  impression  is  that  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  is  “  attempting  to  dominate 
other  agencies  for  the  blind.”  As  the  expression  of  a  neurosis  the  statement  is  interesting.  As  a 
statement  of  “  fact  ’  it  is  demonstrably  just  silly.  Has  any  agency  for  the  blind  allowed  itself  to  be 
“  absorbed  by  other  societies  and  organisations  as  has  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  ?  Since 
1926,  when  it  agreed  to  accept  nominations  from  the  Advisory  Committee  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind  for  half  the  membership  of  its  Council,  and,  even  more  notably,  since  1931  when  it  put  its 
Council  on  a  predominantly  representative  and  elective  basis,  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has, 
in  fact,  been  dominated  by  other  agencies  for  the  blind.  The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has 
no  reason  to  regret  what  it  has  done  in  this  or,  indeed,  in  other  directions.  It  has  a  Council  which  is 
able  and  alert,  as  well  as  generally  representative.  But  do  the  authors  of  this  silly  misstatement 
seriously  think  that  the  sixty-five  people  who  compose  the  Council  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  are  really  “  striving  for  their  own  aggrandizement  ”  (we  quote  this  regrettable  phrase  from  a 
recent  publication),  rather  than  the  welfare  of  the  blind  ? 

Such  statements  as  these  have  to  be  refuted,  easy  as  that  task  is,  because  they  are  meant  to 
influence  people  who  know  little  about  the  history  of  blind  welfare  or  the  actual  work  performed  by 
voluntary  agencies,  local  and  national.  A  proper  measure  of  co-ordination  would  strengthen  all  our 
hands.  Complete  agreement  on  a  practical  scheme  is,  we  think,  due  to  the.  associations  of  Local 
Authorities  which  have  honestly  tried  to  create  an  effective  amalgam  of  voluntaryism  and  public 
authority.  Local  voluntary  institutions  and  societies  are,  for  the  most  part,  working  hand  in  hand 
with  their  own  Local  Authorities  and,  whatever  schemes  may  be  advanced  for  further  complicating 
the  machinery  of  blind  welfare,  we  have  not  the  least  doubt  that  the  simplification  desired  by  the 
Joint  Blind  Welfare  Committee  will  shortly  be  effected.  Happily,  despite  the  war  of  words,  there  is 
practical  co-operation  and  complete  harmony  between  the  active  national  bodies  and  the  active  local 
agencies.  The  demonstration  of  the  obvious  impracticability  of  an  alternative  to  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  s  scheme  is,  possibly,  the  most  effective  argument  yet  advanced  for  the  plan  itself.  The  Editor. 

The  fourth  Article  of  the  Association’s  Articles  of  Association  admits  to  membership  the  original  subscribers 
to  the  Memorandum  of  Association  and  “  such  other  persons  as  the  Executive  shall  in  their  uncontrolled  discretion 
admit  to  membership  .  .  .  .” 


BLIND  MAN’S  HOLIDAY. 

Being  an  Account  of  a  Fishing  Holiday  in  Connemara. 

By  DAPHNE  MUIR. 

{Continued  from 


There  were  one  or  two 
hamlets  and  one  or  two 
squalid  little  towns,  and  in 
the  late  afternoon  Galway, 
where,  in  spite  of  the  rain, 
we  all  got  down  at  the 
famous  bridge  and  peered 
over  into  the  water  at  the  salmon  lying 
packed  like  sardines  in  a  tin.  It  was  a  good 
omen  for  the  fishermen,  and  we  trusted  to 
our  well-stuffed  fly  boxes  instead  of  buying 
a  few  Galway  prawns  and  making  sure  of  a 
fish  or  two.  Then  on  again,  into  wilder 
country  and  wetter  rain  and  a  falling  night. 
Nobody  really  knew  where  we  were  going, 
and  the  spirit  of  Ireland  had  already  got 
into  our  bones.  We  were  not  sure  that  we 
were  going  anywhere.  There  might  be  a 
miracle  ahead  of  11s,  or  round  the  next 
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corner.  The  world  might  end.  Everything 
became  unsubstantial  and  mysterious.  This 
was  the  country  of  dreams  at  last. 

We  arrived.  That  was  the  miracle.  After 
the  wrong  turning,  and  a  lot  of  splashing 
and  skidding  we  turned  into  the  drive  of  the 
house  that  for  a  month  was  to  be  ours.  We 
drew  up  at  the  front  door  and,  stretching 
wearily,  we  got  down  and  tried  to  get  in. 
An  immense  Kerry  Blue  dog  barred  our 
way,  and  our  own  black  Labrador  shot  up 
his  hackles,  but  by  tact  and  force  the 
danger  of  a  fight  was  averted,  the  Kerry 
Blue  was  escorted  to  the  stables,  where  he 
howled  dismally  for  the  month,  and  we 
went  in.  There  was  smoke  all  over  every¬ 
where  from  the  peat  fires,  and  the  cat  had 
just  had  kittens  in  the  kitchen  cupboard, 
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but  we  sat  and  ate  and  fell  into  bed.  Our 
Irish  holiday  had  begun. 

Next  day  we  settled  in.  We  fitted  into 
the  house,  to  a  nicety.  There  was  just 
room  for  the  family  and  no  more.  The 
trunks  were  unpacked,  the  Labrador  was 
rescued  several  times  from  the  maternal 
fury  of  the  cat,  the  goat  before-mentioned 
was  tethered  in  a  part  of  the  garden  hitherto 
strange  to  it  but  more  convenient  for  us,  and 
the  canvas  lavatory  was  erected.  It  was  a 
windy  day  as  well  as  wet,  and  so  often  did 
the  canvas  part  of  the  lavatory  rise  into  the 
air  to  the  full  extent  of  its  ropes,  leaving 
the  seat  rudely  and  forlornly  standing  in  the 
open  space  beneath  it  that  the  whole  contrap¬ 
tion  was  christened  the  R  ioo,  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  great  airship  which  had 
started  on  its  transatlantic  trip  the  day 
before. 

Towards  evening  my  host  suggested  that 
he  and  I  should  go  out  and  look  at  the  river, 
so  we  climbed  into  our  Wellingtons  and 
waterproofs  and  started  out.  Nothing  can 
be  done  in  Ireland  without  much  preliminary 
conversation,  so  after  meeting  the  ghillie, 
who  told  us  in  one  breath  that  his  name  was 
Pat  O’Connor  and  that  his  cow  had  a  murrain 
on  her,  we  got  down  to  the  river  bank.  The 
information  about  the  cow  interested  me 
for  I  wasn’t  quite  sure  what  a  murrain  was, 
but  my  interest  waned  when  I  found  it  was 
a  gastric  trouble  with  many  symptoms,  all 
of  which  had  to  be  detailed  in  spite  of  my 
blushes.  I  had  believed  it  to  be  a  sort  of 
wart,  and  would  have  preferred  to  have 
been  undeceived. 

The  first  thing  I  noticed  about  the  river 
bank  was  that  it  had  a  lot  of  river  inside  it, 
running  very  fast.  Other  things  about  it 
were  that  it  was  pitted  and  furrowed  in 
every  conceivable  way  with  holes  and 
ditches,  and  overspread  with  brambles  and 
similar  vegetation  whose  main  object  was  to 
trip  me  up.  Clinging  to  the  arm  of  my  host 
I  stamped  about  and  fell  over  things,  splash¬ 
ing  and  skidding  almost  as  the  cars  had  done 
the  night  before.  It  was  getting  very  dark 
and  there  was  evidently  much  to  see,  for 
he  strode  onward  fiercely,  taking  not  the 
slightest  notice  of  my  tumbles,  but  dragging 
me  up  by  the  arm  every  time  I  went  down 
into  a  bog  hole,  or  fell  over  what  seemed  to 
me  a  hippopotamus  wallow.  “  Come  on, 
girl,  and  don’t  talk  so  much,”  was  all  he 
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said,  and  on  we  went  over  bush,  brake  and 
bramble,  till  we  got  to  somewhere  or  other. 
Then  back,  a  different  way  this  time,  and  a 
worse  one,  till  in  the  end  we  regained  the 
car.  I  got  in  thankfully,  and  as  I  sat  there 
while  the  men  discussed  the  prospects  of 
the  morrow,  I  heard  Pat  O’Connor,  weaned 
from  his  cow  and  her  murrain,  turn  to 
another  subject  of  conversation — myself  ! 
He  was  confiding  to  another  ghillie  in  a 
whisper  like  a  foghorn,  “  ’Tis  wonderful  the 
way  they  was  trapesing  over  the  verge,  the 
two  of  them.  He  pulling  her,  and  she 
falling  into  the  pitatie  hollows  ivery  moment, 
and  him  dragging  her  out  again.  Wonderful 
it  was,  and  she  with  the  darkness  on  her  !  ” 

Well,  it  is  something  to  be  wonderful, 
after  all  ! 

The  river  bank,  I  must  admit,  was  always 
a  precarious  place,  even  in  broad  daylight, 
with  plenty  of  time,  and  a  stout  ghillie  to 
warn*me  of  pitfalls.  I  got  a  few  sea  trout  out 
but  not  many,  and  I  got  constantly  caught 
up  in  the  uneven  turf  behind  me.  We 
decided  that  I  might  do  better  in  a  boat. 
So  I  set  out  in  a  boat  on  the  lough  through 
which  the  river  ran,  and  here  I  had  better 
sport.  Admittedly  my  magnificent  waders 
were  of  little  use,  but  I  was  more  than 
thankful  for  my  waterproof  breeches,  for  it 
rained  continually,  and  I  sat  hour  by  hour 
in  a  pool  of  water,  fishing  steadily.  Not  a 
salmon  did  I  catch,  though  the  sea  trout 
fought  strongly,  and  made  up  to  some  extent 
for  my  disappointment  over  the  fish.  Only 
salmon  is  fish  to  an  Irish  ghillie.  Sea  trout 
are  trout,  and  brown  trout  are  they,  and  a 
spit  to  mark  disdain. 

I  had  a  ghillie  of  my  own,  one  Manion, 
who  was  of  all  men  living  the  most  amiable. 
“  Will  it  rain  to-day,  Manion  ?  ”  “By 
gosh,  Mam,  and  it  will.”  “  Oh,  Manion, 
will  it  really?  Won’t  the  sun  come  out 
later  ?  ”  “By  gosh,  Mam,  and  it  will 
that  then.”  Whatever  I  said,  by  gosh 
Mam,  it  was  going  to  do.  Not  that  the 
weather  was  as  kind  as  Manion.  Far  from  it. 
We  were  twenty-eight  days  in  Connemara 
on  that  holiday  and  it  rained  for  the  first 
twenty-five.  It  is  a  tribute  of  the  highest 
order  to  the  west  of  Ireland  that  in  spite 
of  the  rain  we  loved  it  so  much  that  we 
went  back  there  again  the  next  year. 

(To  he  concluded.) 
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TALKING-BOOK  OR  READING-BOOK? 

A  REPLY. 

By  ARTHUR  COPLAND. 


OW  that  the  first  impetus 
W  of  the  talking-book  versus 
I  reading-book  controversy 
I  seems  to  have  spent  itself, 
I  a  few  brief  observations 

I  on  the  views  put  forward 

^  in  letters  which  have  ap¬ 
peared  in  The  New  Beacon  may  not  be 
inopportune. 

I  may  remark,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
points  in  my  article  on  this  subject  to  which 
criticism  has  mainly  been  directed  are 
precisely  those  which  I  considered  more  or 
less  incidental  to  the  discussion.  While 
much  ingenuity  has  been  exercised  by  some 
of  my  critics  in  attempting  to  demonstrate 
the  alleged  superiority  of  the  talking-book 
to  the  reading-book,  my  chief  contention, 
that  the  psychological  effect  of  the  former  is 
calculated  to  prejudice  unfavourably  the 
aspirations  of  the  blind  toward  relative 
self-dependence,  has  not  been  seriously  chal¬ 
lenged.  Indeed,  Mr.  Merrick,  for  one,  makes 
no  attempt  to  disguise  the  real  quality  of 
the  public  attitude  toward  the  blind  and, 
I  am  very  much  surprised  to  learn,  appears 
to  think  that  the  situation  should  be 
accepted  and  exploited.  He  says  :  “  The 

public  more  readily  sympathise  with  our 
need  of  entertainment  than  with  our  urge 
to  do,  and  give  more  readily  for  it.  Let  us 
strike  while  the  iron  is  hot.”  Until  the 
public  is  educated  out  of  the  attitude  which 
these  words  so  accurately  describe,  neither 
the  moral  nor  material  emancipation  of  the 
blind  can  ever  be  anything  more  than  a  vain 
dream. 

I  bear,  then,  no  hostility  to  the  talking- 
book  as  such.  Thus,  when  Mr.  Lloyd  says  : 
“  There  are  many  who  when  reading  for 
themselves  can  make  no  sense  of  certain 
passages,  which  are  immediately  made  clear 
when  heard  in  the  voice  and  interpretation 
of  a  capable  reader,”  I  quite  agree,  but 
with  the  reservation  that  this  service  is  as 
necessary  for  the  sighted  reader  as  for  the 
blind.  The  number  of  people  who  are 
interested  in  the  niceties  of  interpretation, 
however,  would  certainly  not  create  a  demand 


for  an  expensive  invention.  Confronted 
with  a  difficult  passage,  not  a  few  of  these 
people  might  be  disposed  to  follow  the 
example  of  the  man— a  Scotsman,  of  course — 
who,  having  tried  in  vain  to  master  Browning 
in  a  sixpenny  edition,  at  last  threw  down 
the  book  exclaiming,  “  Oh,  well,  what  can 
you  expect  for  a  sixpence  !  ”  If,  therefore, 
for  any  reason,  the  talking-book  should  ever 
come  into  general  use,  my  grounds  for 
opposition  will  have  been  entirely  removed. 
It  would  no  longer  be  “  the  talking-book  for 
the  blind.” 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  estimate  the 
actual  strength  of  the  demand  among  the 
sightless  for  a  mechanical  substitute  for  the 
punctiform  reading  systems.  Even  allowing 
for  a  certain  amount  of  perfectly  natural 
over-statement  on  the  part  of  those  who  are 
swayed  by  a  new  enthusiasm,  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  many  who  have  lost 
their  sight  in  later  life  find  the  learning  of 
such  a  system  as  Braille  a  difficult  and 
tedious  undertaking.  Much  as  I  should  like 
to  believe  the  contrary,  the  testimony  of 
my  acquaintances  in  the  home-teaching  pro¬ 
fession,  together  with  my  own  private 
observations,  force  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  views  which  Sir  Ian  Fraser  has 
expressed  with  such  conspicuous  moderation 
and  insight  must  be  accepted  as  fairly 
representative  of  the  attitude  toward  tactile 
reading  of  those  who  have  lost  their  sight 
after  maturity. 

At  the  same  time,  Sir  Ian’s  experience  is 
scarcely  a  common  one.  He  is  a  very  busy 
man.  In  the  words  of  the  old  song,  “  his 
mind  is  ta’en  up  wi’  'affairs  o’  the  State.” 
He  may  not  have  had  the  opportunity  to  do 
full  justice  to  himself  as  a  student  of  Braille. 
In  the  case  of  many  of  the  blind,  however, 
time  is  no  object.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  only 
superfluity  they  have.  So  burdensome  did 
it  prove  to  one  man  known  to  me  that,  after 
having  refused  for  years  to  learn  Braille,  he 
has  recently  taken  to  reading  in  sheer  self- 
defence  against  the  unspeakable  boredom  of 
enforced  idleness.  He  now  reads  with  ease 
and  enjoyment.  Mr.  Wardle  also  assures 
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us  that  he  mastered  Braille  in  three  months 
— a  notable  achievement  at  any  period  of 
life — and  found  the  exercise  stimulating. 
Can  there  be  two  opinions  as  to  which  is  the 
more  salutary  method  for  persons  in  such 
circumstances  :  talking-book  or  reading- 
book  ? 

Surprising  as  it  may  appear,  there  ap¬ 
parently  can.  One  correspondent  goes  so  far 
as  to  declare  in  effect  that  it  would  be  no 
loss  to  the  blind  community  if  no  more 
Braille  were  produced.  For  those  who  have 
been  blind  from  childhood,  the  loss  would  be 
irremediable  and  incalculable.  Direct  read¬ 
ing  is  of  immeasurably  greater  educational 
value  than  vocal  instruction,  except  in  a 
few  instances,  can  ever  hope  to  be.  The 
notoriously  bad  spelling  of  the  blind  is 
largely  due  to  a  former  scarcity  of  text-books 
in  the  schools.  Frequently  one  book  had  to 
serve  a  whole  class,  each  member  reading  a 
paragraph  as  the  volume  was  passed  round. 
To  know  a  word  thoroughly,  one  must  have 
it  written.  Of  course,  if  entertainment  is 
the  only  goal,  we  may  well  give  up  reading 


and  all  it  symbolises.  We  may  well  become 
a  spoon-fed  community,  or,  to  quote  Carlyle, 
“  passive  buckets,  waiting  to  be  pumped 
into,”  if  we  are  prepared  to  pay  the  cost 
in  terms  of  self-efficiency.  The  Government 
has  recently  been  compelled  to  take  measures 
to  restore  the  vanishing  physical  fitness  of 
the  nation.  Will  there  come  a  time  when 
similar  action  may  be  called  for  in  the 
interests  of  our  minds  ? 

They  who  have  the  widest  experience  of 
the  limitations  and  frustrations  of  blindness, 
and  are  sensible  of  their  true  cause,  cannot 
but  view  with  some  regret  the  great  ex¬ 
penditure  of  time  and  money  which  has 
been  devoted  to  an  invention  which  will 
strengthen,  rather  than  improve,  the  present 
unhappy  situation.  The  admirable  letter  of 
Miss  Hazel  Winter  indicates  clearly  the 
course  which  future  research  in  the  interests 
of  the  blind  ought  to  pursue.  Blindness  is 
a  handicap,  and  the  surest  way  of  helping  the 
blind,  both  socially  and  economically,  is  to 
contrive  the  means  whereby  that  handicap 
can  be  eliminated. 


TALKING  BOOK  PROBLEMS  IN  AMERICA. 

Extracts  from  a  paper  on  the  Talking  Book  read  by  Lucy  A.  Goldthwaite  at  a  Conference  of  Horne  Teachers  of  the 
Blind  in  New  York  and  printed  in  the  last  issue  of  the  “  Outlook  for  the  Blind.” 


ANEW  era  is  beginning.  Those  of  us 
who  have  been  long  in  the  work 
may  well  rejoice  that  we  are  here 
to  share  in  the  benefits  that  have 
come  and  will  come  to  the  blind  in  this 
marvellous  age  of  sound. 

Home  teachers  as  well  as  librarians  should 
be  swift  to  sense  the  fact  that  this  change 
in  the  reading  medium  means  a  broader  field 
of  usefulness  for  them.  Home  teachers  have 
an  important  part  to  play  in  this  new  ad¬ 
venture.  In  the  unusual  situation  in  which 
we  now  find  ourselves  they  will  place  over 
ten  thousand  Talking  Book  machines  through 
the  Government  appropriation  alone.  This 
is  a  big  responsibility.  The  best  results  will 
rest  obviously  upon  the  judgment  of  those 
who  are  placing  these  machines— and  also, 
I  might  add  here,  upon  the  judgment  of 
those  who  are  selecting  the  books  to  be 
recorded.  You  cannot  make  a  reader  listen 
to  a  dull  book  any  more  than  you  can  influ¬ 
ence  the  reluctant  horse. 

A  great  deal  of  money  has  been  spent  in 


this  country  in  providing  books  for  the  blind, 
and  much  of  it  spent  unwisely.  There  are  the 
books  which  have  been  put  into  Braille  be¬ 
cause  some  wanted  to  increase  the  literature 
of  a  special  subject,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  the  subject  made  only  a  very  limited 
appeal.  Dull  titles  have  materialised  be¬ 
cause  donors  refused  to  give  any  others. 
Many  outdated  volumes  now  standing  idle  on 
the  shelves  were  selected  by  those  who  did 
not  realise  that  such  tomes  would  rarely  if 
ever  be  read.  A  notable  exception  to  such 
practices  was  the  additions  made  to  the  New 
York  Point  collection  through  the  appro¬ 
priation  granted  annually  for  many  years 
by  the  State  of  New  York  and  spent  under 
the  supervision  of  the  New  York  State 
Library.  These  titles  were  chosen  by  experts 
who  were  in  a  position  to  know  the  tastes 
of  the  reading  public,  and  they  formed,  in 
their  time,  an  excellent  example  of  good 
book  selection. 

In  the  development  of  the  Talking  Book 
library  is  there  nothing  to  be  gained  from 
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past  experience,  or  shall  readers  suffer  from 
a  repetition  of  our  mistakes  ?  In  acquiring 
books  in  the  new  medium,  it  is  not  a  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  world’s  best  literature  that  is 
needed,  but  some  good  current  literature 
for  the  use  of  adults  who  are  already  moder¬ 
ately  well  read. 

In  distributing  machines,  let  me  plead  with 
you  to  place  them  where  they  will  be  most 
appreciated.  Do  not  be  content  to  leave 
them  where  they  will  be  merely  tolerated. 
There  may  be  those  who  are  willing  to  accept 
them  as  a  gesture  of  good-will  toward  you  or 
your  organisation.  Get  radios  for  those  who 
want  radios  and  books  for  those  who  want 
books.  The  Talking  Book  will  best  fulfil  its 
function  and  you  will  be  saved  much  trouble 
if  your  selection  in  distributing  the  machines 
is  based  on  an  appreciation  of  reading  rather 
than  solely  on  economic  considerations.  .  .  . 

Among  candidates  for  the  machines  will 
be  probably  many  graduates  of  schools  for 
the  blind  who  have  given  up  reading  entirely 
since  leaving  school ;  also  the  Moon  readers 
who  will  deserve  special  consideration  from 
you  ;  and  those  who,  depressed  by  illness  and 
hospitalisation,  will  welcome  the  Talking 
Book  as  a  godsend.  Already  those  who  are 
in  the  eye  pavilions  of  our  great  hospitals 
for  only  a  short  time  and  who  hitherto  would 
have  gone  without  books  are  borrowing 
records  for  temporary  use. 

Perhaps  the  largest  number  of  readers  will 
be  recruited  from  people  whose  sight  is  de¬ 
fective  but  who  are  far  from  ever  being 
classified  as  blind  and  who  will  never  come 
in  contact  with  any  welfare  organisation. 
To  reach  this  potential  public  is  work  for 
the  librarian.  An  adequate  amount  of  litera¬ 
ture  will  be  the  only  means  of  winning  them. 
A  number  of  visitors  come  in  even  now  to 
consult  the  list  of  Talking  Book  records  and 
decide  to  wait  awhile  before  registering  as 
borrowers. 

It  is  a  commentary  on  the  need  of  the 
spoken  book  to  find  that,  with  only  the  pres¬ 
ent  limited  selection,  we  have  in  the  New 
York  Public  Library  about  eight  hundred 
Talking  Book  borrowers. 

The  Talking  Book  in  time  will  be  an  in¬ 
dispensable  tool  in  the  schoolroom.  Already 
many  teachers  are  giving  testimony  on  this 
point.  Mr.  Longsdorf,  head  of  the  English 
department  in  the  New  York  Institute  for 
the  Education  of  the  Blind,  finds  it  valuable 
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in  training  his  students  and  has  reported  on 
his  work  in  some  detail  in  the  columns  of 
The  Teacher’s  Forum.  Blind  children  will 
soon  be  leaving  school  with  a  definite  ex¬ 
perience  of  the  Talking  Book,  and  such 
children  will  continue  its  use  as  one  means 
of  following  literature  and  perhaps  current 
events  (as  it  seems  only  a  matter  of  time 
before  magazines  will  be  recorded). 

In  a  paper  presented  before  a  recent  In¬ 
ternational  Congress  of  Publishers  held  in 
London,  the  head  of  an  English  publishing 
concern  made  some  interesting  comments 
on  sound  as  a  reading  medium.  He  believes 
that  the  human  imagination,  however  un¬ 
sophisticated,  needs,  and  will  continue  to 
need,  a  field  in  which  it  is  stimulated  to  ex¬ 
ercise  itself.  That  neither  the  cinema,  how¬ 
ever  glamorous,  nor  the  theatre,  nor  music, 
nor  any  variety  of  broadcasting,  can  meet 
this  need.  That  nothing,  indeed,  can  meet 
this  universal  human  need  as  well  as  books. 
For  it  is  the  peculiar  virtue  of  a  book  that 
it  cannot  be  read  at  all  unless  it  compels  the 
reader  to  exercise  such  imagination  as  he 
has.  He  points  out  that  this  unique  pleasure 
obtained  through  reading  can  also  be  had  by 
listening.  That  the  art  of  listening  has  un¬ 
dergone,  through  the  invention  of  broadcast¬ 
ing,  a  gigantic  renaissance.  To  listen  is,  in 
fact,  to  many  easier  than  to  read. 

He  reasons  that  the  Talking  Book  shares 
many  of  the  advantages  of  silent  reading. 
Passages  can  be  re-read.  The  reader  can 
pause  to  reflect.  He  can  begin  when  he  likes, 
go  on  as  long  as  he  likes,  and  leave  off  when 
he  likes.  And  for  many  not  unintelligent 
readers  the  spoken  book  has  this  peculiar 
advantage,  that  it  compels  the  attention  to 
move.  The  conscientious  reader  is  apt  to 
get  stuck  over  a  particular  passage  when  it 
would  be  better  for  him  to  be  moving  on 
with  the  main  argument  ;  the  spoken  book 
will  not  allow  him  to  fall  too  easily  into  this 
trap.  Moreover,  the  really  intelligent  enun¬ 
ciation  of  a  difficult  argument  may  be  an 
enormous  assistance  to  the  understanding  of 
it  ;  to  hear  an  obscure  passage,  for  example, 
in  one  of  St.  Paul’s  Epistles,  read  by  a 
man  who  really  understands  what  he  is 
reading,  is  a  revelation  of  the  aid  which  in¬ 
telligent  reading  aloud  can  give. 

How  far  sound  may  eventually  replace 
touch  as  a  medium  of  reading,  we  cannot 
predict  at  this  moment.  Only  time  can  tell. 
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Certainly  as  the  basis  of  the  education  of 
the  young  blind  and  for  the  deaf-blind  there 
would  seem  no  substitute  for  touch.  For 
all  those  who  prefer  silent  reading,  Braille 
collections  must  be  maintained.  Also  it  may 
be  possible  that  adults  who  begin  by  listen¬ 
ing  to  the  spoken  books  may  become  inter¬ 
ested  in  taking  up  Braille.  Such  adults  will 
prove  apt  pupils  for  they  will  be  volunteers, 
not  conscripted  through  grim  necessity.  .  .  . 

The  advent  of  sound  will  influence  the 
work  of  the  librarian  and  the  home  teacher 
to  a  greater  extent  than  that  of  any  other 
groups.  It  introduces  a  profoundly  interest¬ 
ing  element  and  presents  many  fresh  pro¬ 
blems.  We  have  the  benefit  of  considerable 
experience  behind  us  and,  if  we  have  wisdom, 
we  will  take  advantage  of  both  sound  and 
touch  as  mediums,  adjusting  them  to  the 
needs  of  the  individual  as  our  best  judg¬ 
ment  dictates.  Our  concern  is  with  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  the  reading  habit  among 
those  who  are  visually  handicapped  and  we 
welcome  any  medium  which  is  an  aid  in  this. 

OORRBPOND1NCE 

To  the  Editor. 

The  Blind  in  New  Zealand. 

Sir, — I  read  with  much  interest  “  Blind 
People  and  Reality,”  published  in  the 
January  issue  of  The  New  Beacon,  which 
I  receive  and  read  with  much  interest 
regularly. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  of  interest  to  your 
readers  to  know  what  we  are  doing  here. 
I  would,  however,  impress  upon  them  that 
the  views  expressed  are  my  personal  views. 
Nevertheless,  I  think  I  am  stating  the  truth 
when  I  say  they  have  the  approval  of  Sir 
Ian  Fraser  and  a  large  number  of  expert 
overseas  visitors  who  have  investigated  the 
work  we  are  doing  under  methods  we  have 
adopted.  Further,  I  would  like  to  make  it 
quite  clear  I  am  not  criticising  the  article 
quoted  above.  I  cannot,  however,  agree 
with  the  statement  “  There  is  in  truth  no 
real  place  for  them  in  the  ordinary  rough 
and  tumble  of  keen  competition.”  There  is 
for  many,  for  some  no,  but  the  same  applies 
to  sighted  people.  For  many  there  is  no 
place  but  amongst  the  unemployed  in  the 
every-day  business  world. 


I  have  been  for  a  good  many  years  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  blind  and  blind  work  and 
have  held  the  position  of  Chairman  of  the 
New  Zealand  Institute  for  the  Blind  for 
some  years.  Our  director,  Sir  Clutha 
Mackenzie,  is  a  blind  man.  I  have  also  had 
over  50  years’  hard  commercial  experience 
and  say  without  hesitation  he  is  capable  of 
taking  his  place  in  the  “  rough  and  tumble  ” 
with  any  sighted  man  I  know.  The  same 
applies  to  Sir  Ian  Fraser,  D.  Mcphee, 
Professor  Algie  and  numerous  others  I 
could  mention  by  name,  including  over 
80  per  cent,  of  the  workers  in  our  industrial 
department. 

Again,  I  disagree  that  the  world  the  blind 
live  in  is  artificial  and  make-believe.  If  it  is 
so,  then  there  must  be  something  radically 
wrong  with  the  school,  adult  or  children’s,  in 
which  they  are  trained.  In  my  opinion  the 
first  and  most  necessary  thing  to  bring  into 
a  blind  man,  woman  or  child’s  life  is  work — - 
occupation — self-reliance. 

I  absolutely  disagree  with  the  “  home 
occupation  ”  idea,  particularly  so  in  the  case 
of  married  men.  Again,  I  disagree  with  the 
idea  of  blind  colonies  of  special  districts.  .  .  . 
This  is  our  plan  :  It  is  difficult  to  carry  out 
because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  only  possible  to 
have  one  blind  school,  adult  or  children’s, 
and  one  workshop  or  industrial  building. 
What  we  do  as  far  as  possible  is  to  bring  all 
the  blind  capable  of  being  trained,  i.e.,  those 
who  have  gone  blind  through  sickness  or 
accident,  to  Auckland  for  training.  For  the 
unmarried  blind  we  have  a  home  adjacent 
to  the  factory.  We  train  them  thoroughly 
in  basket-making,  cane  and  seagrass  fur¬ 
niture-making,  strawberry  box-making,  mat¬ 
making,  netting  and  a  number  of  other 
selected  industries.  We  have  adopted  the 
policy  of  bringing  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
married  blind  to  Auckland,  that  is,  again 
referring  to  those  capable  of  being  trained, 
building  homes  for  them  in  various  suburban 
districts.  We  have  no  two  blind  homes 
together,  but  a  sighted  man’s  home  on 
either  side.  The  blind  men  leave  their 
homes  and  come  to  work  as  do  their  sighted 
neighbours,  leaving  the  wife  at  home  to  get 
on  with  her  work. 

It  is  a  much  more  normal  state  of  affairs 
than  training  a  man  to  do  some  job  (we  have 
them  trained  for  all  jobs)  and  providing  him 
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with  material  to  do  his  work  at  home.  It  is 
more  economical.  He  is  under  supervision, 
has  regular  hours,  his  work  is  checked  up 
for  quality  as  he  does  it,  waste  is  eliminated, 
etc.,  but  above  all  he  is  taking  his  place  in 
the  workshop  as  do  his  fellow  sighted 
citizens.  It  is  more  or  less  compulsory  for 
all  blind  children  to  come  to  the  Blind 
Institute  at  Auckland  for  training,  those 
residing  in  Auckland  as  day  scholars,  others 
as  boarders.  Now,  just  listen  to  this.  We 
are  allowed  no  marks  for  blindness  and  our 
children  sit  for  the  Government  examina¬ 
tions.  We  hold,  and  have  done  so  for  years 
and  years,  an  A  grade  school  certificate. 
Again,  our  children  are  amongst  the  happiest 
in  Auckland  in  spite  of  their  blindness. 
Music  is  a  great  feature  with  us.  We  have 
a  school  choir  second  to  none  in  Auckland, 
a  girls’  orchestra,  a  boys  and  men’s  band, 
a  jazz  band,  the  most  popular  here,  engaged 
more  often  at  the  same  price  as  a  sighted 
band  than  any  other.  Our  full  band  played, 
not  as  a  favour,  but  because  of  its  merit,  at 
Government  House  Garden  Party  last 
Thursday.  Lord  Bledisloe  and  Sir  Charles 
Fergusson  will,  I  know,  support  my  state¬ 
ment.  It  is  for  the  quality  of  its  music,  not 
because  of  being  blind,  it  receives  these 
engagements. 

Allan  Morton,  only  a  youth,  won  the  New 
Zealand  Championship  for  cornet  solos  last 
year  in  the  “  rough  and  tumble  ”  against  all 
sighted  players,  including  those  from 
Australia.  Rina  Bedogni  passed  the  Govern¬ 
ment  Shorthand-Typing  examination  and 
will  take  her  place  in  the  “  rough  and 
tumble  ”  commercial  world.  I  could  go  on 
and  on  quoting  not  exceptional  cases,  but  a 
very  good  general  average. 

Certainly  the  blind  have  to  develop  more 
imagination,  but  if  the  training  is  sound 
they  do  so,  and  so  live  in  a  real  world, 
contradictory  as  this  may  sound.  Our 
children  go  to  the  Museum,  thanks  to  the 
Controlling  Board,  and  learn  the  shape,  size, 
etc.,  of  birds,  animals  and  statues.  They  are 
taught  to  knit  and  sew,  to  make  their  own 
beds,  in  brief  to  be  nearly  as  self-reliant 
and  in  some  cases  more  so  than  sighted 
children.  They  swim,  row,  skip,  jump,  etc 

Finally,  one  must  be  careful  about  the 
term  “  blindness.”  Sir  Ian  Fraser  is  not  a 
blind  man,  he  is  a  sightless  man.  He  had 
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the  use  of  his  sight  till  he  was  a  young  man. 
A  blind  person  is  a  person  who  is  born  blind 
or  one  who  has  lost  his  or  her  sight  before, 
say,  eight  or  ten  years  of  age.  These  children 
are  really  blind.  Colours  to  them  are  but 
names,  but  to  a  man  like  Sir  Clutha 
Mackenzie  colour  is  a  real  thing.  He  can 
and  does  visualise  it.  He  loves  the  garden, 
fruit  and  flowers,  his  horses  and  cattle. 
He  owns  a  farm  and  rides  as  well  as  any 
sighted  man.  I  would  not  ask  for  a  better 
partner  at  a  game  of  Bridge.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Miller,  M.A.,  one  of  our  school  teachers,  is 
as  good  as  any  sighted  teacher.  Mr.  Algie, 
M.A.,  was  appointed  in  competition  with 
all  sighted  competitors  at  the  Auckland 
University  as  lecturer  in  Classics. 

Most  of  our  seagrass  furniture  workers  are 
capable  of  beating  any  sighted  worker  in 
open  competition,  perhaps  not  as  quick, 
but  just  as  well  as  regards  workmanship. 
We  sell  over  -£13,000  worth  of  quality  goods, 
not  because  it  is  blind  work,  but  because  it  is 
quality  work.  True,  we  have  our  voluntary 
sales  organisations,  conducted  by  the  Rotary 
Clubs,  National  Council  of  Women  and  other 
women’s  organisations,  but  they  feature 
quality,  not  the  fact  that  it  is  blind  work. 

I  will  admit  shop  keeping  and  in  most 
cases  farming  is  not  successful,  though  we 
have  a  few  successful  ones.  Piano  tuners  on 
merit  compete  with  sighted  tuners  in  the 
”  rough  and  tumble  ”  and  the  masseurs  do 
likewise.  Our  band  made  a  tour  of  the 
North  Island  last  year.  By  the  quality  of 
its  performances,  not  because  it  was  a  blind 
band,  it  made  over  £1,000  profit.  The 
Press  reports  frequently  said  that,  judged 
from  its  musical  standard,  it  compares  with 
any  sighted  band,  and  why  not  ? 

Yours  very  truly, 

A.  J.  Hutchinson, 

Chairman, 

New  Zealand  Institute 
Auckland,  N.Z.  for  the  Blind. 

To  the  Editor. 

The  Hertfordshire  Society. 

Sir, — May  I  add  to  the  paragraph  in 
The  New  Beacon  of  April  15th,  entitled 
“New  Constitution  for  the  Hertfordshire 
Society,”  one  important  point. 

The  new  Constitution  offers  places  for 
four  members  of  the  County  Council  on  the 
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Executive  Committee  of  the  Society  and 
in  this  gesture  holds  out  the  hand  to  a  closer 
co-operation  than  hitherto  with  the  members 
of  the  County  who  bear  the  ultimate 
responsibility  for  Blind  Welfare  in  Hertford¬ 
shire. 

Yours,  etc., 

Helen  Wright  Brown, 
Secretary, 

Hertfordshire  Society  for  the  Blind. 

To  the  Editor. 

Service. 

Sir, — Sixty-nine  years  ago  that  great 
blind  man  Thomas  Rhodes  Armitage  founded 
what  is  now  our  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind. 

In  all  that  long  period  the  National  In¬ 
stitute  has  steadily  expanded  its  work,  not 
to  gain  power,  but  to  give  service.  Now  it  is 
safe  to  say  that  most  of  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  blind  in  the  British  Empire  and  most  of 
the  Institutions  for  the  Blind  in  the  Empire 
are  dependent  on  the  National  Institute  for 
something. 

Some  time  ago  when  the  Joint  Committee 
put  forward  its  scheme,  inviting  the  National 
Institute  to  become  the  national  body,  I 
asked  many  of  my  fellow  workers  what  they 
thought  about  the  proposal.  The  reply 
given  to  me  by  the  Secretary  of  one  of  the 
County  Voluntary  Associations  seemed  to 
put  the  matter  in  a  nutshell.  He  said  :  “It 
is  obviously  right.  If  I  want  any  informa¬ 
tion  on  any  subject  connected  with  work  for 
the  blind,  there  is  only  one  place  I  can  get  it 
and  that  is  the  National  Institute.” 

Now  the  reason  for  this  being  obvious  is 
that  owing  to  the  diversity  of  work  carried 
out  by  that  body,  it  must  of  necessity  have 
a  staff  comprised  of  experts  in  all  branches 
of  its  work,  one  or  other  of  whom  are  in  con¬ 
stant  touch  with  leaders  in  the  Blind  World, 
not  only  throughout  the  Empire,  but  in 
many  foreign  countries. 

Furthermore  the  Council  of  the  National 
Institute  is  composed  not  only  of  many  blind 
men  of  considerable  distinction  but  of  re¬ 
presentatives  of  varying  activities,  both 
voluntary  and  official  throughout  the  country, 
many  of  whom  have  given  the  greater  part 
of  their  lives  in  work  for  the  benefit  of  the 
blind. 

Some  opponents  of  the  Joint  Committee’s 
scheme  say  that  the  national  body  should  not 
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be  a  collecting  agency,  but  that  argument 
seems  quite  out  of  date,  as  the  National  In¬ 
stitute  has  so  many  collecting  agreements 
throughout  the  country  that  the  financial 
arrangements  should  be  in  no  way  affected. 

Then  again,  advice  with  a  cheque  is  usually 
of  more  value  than  without  one.  In  fact,  it 
is  often  useless  without — like  a  doctor  who 
advises  a  man  to  keep  warm  and  feed  up  and 
charges  him  a  week’s  earnings  for  the  advice. 

I  think  I  can  be  called  a  neutral  more  than 
many  others,  having  been  connected  with 
schools,  workshops  and  County  Associations 
for  the  Blind  and  several  National  Bodies 
for  more  than  half  my  life,  and  I  say  em¬ 
phatically  that  it  is  not  the  wish  and  never 
has  been  the  wish  of  the  Council  of  the 
National  Institute  to  govern  ;  its  wish  is 
to  serve. 

The  National  Institute’s  Council  is  a 
throughly  representative  body  and,  when 
reconstituted,  will  be  still  more  represen¬ 
tative. 

What  the  blind  world  is  suffering  from  at 
the  moment  is  too  many  “  misrepresen- 
tatives.”  Yours,  etc., 

H.  J.  W. 

PERSONALIA 

The  following  were  included  in  Jhe 
Coronation  Honours  List: — Alderman  Mrs. 
M.  P.  C.  B.  Adeane,  J.P.,  President  of 
the  Cambridgeshire  Society  for  the  Blind, 
was  awarded  the  C.B.E.  for  public  ser¬ 
vices  in  Cambridgeshire;  Mr.  Sidney  M. 
Johnson,  Secretary  of  the  County  Councils 
Association,  received  a  Knighthood ;  Mr. 
W.  H.  Tate,  J.P.,  of  Bradford,  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Council  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  was  awarded  the 
O.B.E. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  Miles  Priestley,  Superintendent 
and  Secretary  of  the  Royal  Midland  Institu¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  is  retiring  on  June  30th 
next.  Mr.  Priestley  entered  work  for  the 
blind  in  1887,  when  he  was  appointed  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Bradford  Royal  Institution. 
In  1919  he  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Thurman  became 
the  first  two  Inspectors  in  the  Blind  Depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Ministry  of  Health,  and  then, 
in  1926,  he  succeeded  Mr.  W.  H.  Bennett 
as  Secretary  and  Manager  of  the  Royal 
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Midland  Institution,  Mr.  Bennett  being 
appointed  an  Inspector  in  his  place.  Mr. 
Priestley  has  thus  worked  among  the  blind 
for  50  years,  and  at  the  termination  of  this 
great  service  we  know  that  everyone  will 
wish  him  every  happiness  in  his  retire¬ 
ment. 

^  ^  ^ 

Mr.  A.  C.  V.  Thomas,  Secretary  and  Super¬ 
intendent  of  Wolverhampton.  Dudley  and 
Districts  Institution  for  the  Blind,  has  been 
appointed  Secretary  and  Superintendent  of 
the  Royal  Midland  Institution  for  the  Blind 
at  Nottingham,  where  he  will  take  up  his 
duties  on  July  1st. 

H* 

Mr.  John  Chamberlain,  the  Superinten¬ 
dent  and  Secretary  of  the  Northampton¬ 
shire  (Town  and  County)  Association  for  the 
Blind,  is  leaving  Northampton,  having  been 
appointed  Secretary  and  Superintendent  to 
the  Wolverhampton,  Dudley  and  Districts 

Institution  for  the  Blind. 

*  *  * 

Mrs.  S.  E.  Stevens,  Matron  of  the  School 
for  the  Blind,  Hardman  Street,  Liverpool,  has 
been  elected  President  of  Liverpool  Sorop- 
timist  Club. 

Mrs.  Stevens,  whose  husband  is  a  Liver¬ 
pool  Rotarian,  is  a  native  of  Liverpool  and 
an  old  pupil  of  the  Merchant  Taylors  School, 
Crosby.  She  entered  the  teaching  pro¬ 
fession  and  later,  through  the  influence  of  the 
late  Miss  M.  L.  Hornby,  a  Liverpool  philan¬ 
thropist,  became  interested  in  the  education 
of  the  blind.  She  learned  to  read  and  write 
Braille  and  was  the  first  “  sighted  ”  woman 
to  pass  the  examination  of  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind.  She  was  later  ap¬ 
pointed  teacher  at  the  Wavertree  School  for 
Blind  Children.  On  leaving  Wavertree  Mrs. 
Stevens  went  to  Henshaws’  Blind  Institution, 
Manchester. 

*  *  * 

The  presentation  to  Miss  Lalconer, 
who,  as  announced  in  our  last  issue,  is 
retiring  from  her  position  as  Principal  of 
the  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  will  take  place  at  a  Reunion  of  former 
members  of  the  staff  and  pupils  at  the 
Institution  from  July  24th  to  26th. 
Application  for  residential  tickets,  price 
2s.  6d.,  should  be  made  as  early  as  possible, 
but  in  no  case  later  than  June  30th,  to  the 
General  Secretary  of  the  Institution.  These 
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tickets  will  provide  for  board  and  lodging 
during  the  period  of  the  Reunion.  Guests, 
who  do  not  need  to  reside  in  the  Institution, 
will  be  provided  with  tea  and  supper  on 
Saturday  and  supper  on  Sunday  free  of  charge. 
It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  many  will  be  present 
at  these  meals,  so  that  old  friendships  may 
be  renewed  and  the  voice  of  Miss  Lalconer 

heard  once  again  before  her  departure. 

*  *  * 

Miss  M.  C.  Tenney  has,  owing  to  illness, 
resigned  her  position  as  Organising  Secre¬ 
tary  to  the  Eastern  Counties  Association 
for  the  Blind. 

*  *  * 

The  Lrench  Government  has  awarded  the 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour  to 
Mr.  William  Nelson  Cromwell,  founder 
of  the  American  Braille  Press. 

achievements 

OF  THE  BLIND 

Talking  Books  in  America. — The  Works 
Progress  Administration  Project  in  New  York 
City,  which  manufactures  the  electric  talking 
book  machines,  now  employs  40  blind  workers 
side  by  side  with  its  sighted  personnel  of  160. 
Their  jobs  range  from  assembly  work,  which 
calls  for  a  highly  developed  sense  of  touch, 
to  the  soldering  of  wire. 

For  simple  jobs  like  the  cutting  of  electric 
cords  to  required  lengths,  the  supervisor  in 
charge  of  the  project  has  devised  "  gadgets  ” 
(such  as  guiding  boards,  on  which  the  cord  can 
be  unrolled,  measured,  and  snipped)  which  will 
help  his  blind  workmen  to  overcome  their 
handicap. 

Blind  Supervisor  of  Housekeeping  Project. — 

Miss  Bobbie  Lott,  a  former  scholarship  student 
of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
was  recently  appointed  County  Supervisor  of 
the  Housekeeping  Aid  Project  in  Covington 
County,  Mississippi.  Those  under  her  do  actual 
work  in  the  homes  where  it  is  needed  and  teach 
home  improvement,  organising  clubs  for  teach¬ 
ing  the  care  of  children,  cooking,  sewing, 
how  to  beautify  the  home,  etc. 

A  Dual  Recital. — On  April  28th,  the  Music 
Club  Rooms,  Holland  Park,  were  crowded  for 
a  song  and  piano  recital  given  by  Miss  Carol 
Squire,  soprano,  and  Mr.  Keith  Burrows,  pianist. 

Mr.  Burrows,  who,  it  may  be  remembered,  is 
blind,  studied  the  pianoforte  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College,  and  afterwards  under  Mr.  Percy 
Waller. 
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The  programme  showed  a  sense  of  balance 
too  rarely  found  in  recitals,  and  both  artists 
were  fully  alive  to  the  task  they  had  set  them¬ 
selves.  The  performance  was  easy  throughout, 
though  Mr.  Burrows’  memory  must  have  been 
highly  taxed. 

Miss  Squire  is  a  very  pleasing  singer,  if  a 
little  self-conscious  about  her  vocal  line. 
This  was  especially  noticable  in  the  Lieder, 
but,  generally  speaking,  her  performance  was 
animated  by  the  right  ideals.  Her  French  group 
was  certainly  the  best,  and  seemed  to  appeal 
to  her  more  than  either  the  restraint  of  the 
Lieder  or  the  deeper  emotions  of  the  English 
group. 

Mr.  Burrows  certainly  plays  well.  To  call 
him  brilliant  would  be  too  great  praise  ;  but 
he  is  a  sincere  artist,  and  clearly  has  it  in  his 
power  to  become  a  pianist  of  mark.  His 
accompaniments  are  delightful  and  absolutely 
trustworthy,  and  it  may  be  over-anxiety  which 
prompts  him  now  and  then  to  accentuate 
details  which  properly  belong  to  background. 

Miss  Harwar’s  Children’s  Choir. — Some  years 
ago  an  article  appeared  in  The  New  Beacon 
advising  blind  musicians  to  cultivate  local 
interest  by  forming  choirs,  lecturing,  giving 
pupils’  concerts,  etc.  In  pursuance  of  that 
policy,  Miss  Doris  Harwar,  A.R.C.M.,  L.R.A.M., 
of  New  Wandsworth  (herself  blind),  has  for  some 
time  had  under  her  charge  a  sighted  children’s 
choir,  who  give  a  most  successful  annual 
concert. 

This  year  the  choir,  augmented  by  senior 
helpers,  gave  a  splendid  sacred  concert  in  the 
Broomwood  Road  Methodist  Church,  S.W.,  on 
April  24th.  They  were  assisted  by  Miss 
Beatrice  Ashton,  contralto  ;  Miss  Beryl  Parkin¬ 
son,  ’cello,  and  Mr.  H.  G.  Newell,  Mus.Bac., 
F.R.C.O.,  L.R.A.M.,  organ.  The  choir  numbers 
nearly  30  members,  excluding  the  augmentation, 
and  the  church  is  a  large  one  to  fill.  Their 
happy,  fearless  voices,  however,  rose  above  all 
considerations  of  time  and  space,  and  the  words 
of  their  songs,  which  were  not  printed  in  the 
programme,  could  be  recognised  at  the  back 
of  the  building. 

Miss  Ashton  delighted  everyone  with  Handel’s 
“  Ombre  mai  fu,”  and  Bantock’s  “  Praise  Ye  the 
Lord.”  Miss  Parkinson,  who  is  not  more  than 
15,  and  has  already  broadcast,  played  three 
pieces  with  considerable  understanding  and 
ready  sympathy  with  her  instrument.  Miss 
Harwar,  who  herself  conducted  the  choir,  also 
sang  “  Hear  Ye,  Israel,”  from  “  Elijah,”  and, 
in  response  to  a  well-deserved  recall,  “  Rejoice 
Greatly,”  from  “  Messiah.”  This  last  was  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  performances  heard  even 
from  Miss  Harwar,  who  is  rapidly  becoming 
well  known  as  a  singer  of  standing. 


Since  Mr.  Newell,  besides  accompanying  the 
choir  and  soloists,  also  contributed  three  organ 
solos,  he  had  ample  opportunity  for  displaying 
his  powers  on  the  three-manual  organ  at  his 
disposal. 

Miss  Harwar  is  to  be  congratulated  on  an 
excellent  concert,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  her 
choir  will  progress  to  yet  greater  heights  of 
achievement. 

A  Deaf-Blind  Wireless  Commentator. — A 

man  who  is  blind  and  deaf  is  one  of  America’s 
most  popular  radio  commentators.  Eleven 
years  ago  Steven  Cartright  lost  his  sight  and 
hearing  through  an  accident.  To-day  he  has 
been  voted  “  most  popular  commentator  ”  by 
listeners  in  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Kansas  and  Dakota. 
Through  the  assistance  of  an  Atnerican  social 
worker,  Miss  Planter,  who  taught  him  the 
Morse  code  and  Braille,  Cartright  has  triumphed 
over  his  afflictions. 

Three  Musical  Successes, — John  A.  Richards, 
of  Llanybyther,  Cardiganshire,  a  pupil  of  the 
Glamorgan  School  for  the  Blind,  Bridgend,  has 
gained  the  L.R.A.M.  diploma  in  piano  teaching. 

A  sightless  Leicester  musician,  Ronald  Cot- 
tingham,  of  25,  Pine  Tree  Avenue,  Leicester, 
has  obtained  his  L.R.A.M.  degree  for  tuition  in 
singing.  Mr.  Cottingham,  who  is  21,  has  been 
blind  all  his  life,  and  since  he  was  seven  has  been 
a  student  at  the  Royal  Normal  College,  London, 
where  he  was  a  pupil  of  Sinclair  Logan,  the 
well-known  blind  bass-baritone. 

Robert  Ralph,  Kilsyth,  21-year-old  blind 
organist  and  pianist,  has  gained  the  degree 
L.R.A.M.  at  the  National  Academy  of  Music, 
Glasgow,  where  he  has  been  studying  for  five 
years. 

A  New  York  Blind  Sculptor. — Although  blind 
since  childhood,  Mark  Shoesmith,  aged  25,  has 
mastered  the  art  of  chiselling  compositions  out 
of  stone.  He  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Master  Institute 
of  United  Arts  (America).  His  sculptures,  on 
their  own  merits,  have  been  considered  creditable 
pieces  of  art  by  sculptors.  In  an  interview, 
Shoesmith  explained  that  eventually  he  hopes 
to  obtain  his  Master  of  Arts  degree  and  then 
present  sculpturing  to  other  blind  persons,  not 
as  a  trick,  but  as  an  economically  practical 
medium  for  a  livelihood. 

When  he  was  a  lad  of  12,  living  on  a  cattle 
ranch  in  Idaho,  Shoesmith  and  another  boy 
were  playing  one  day  with  a  dynamite  per¬ 
cussion  cap.  It  exploded  and  he  lost  his  sight. 
For  a  time  he  earned  a  living  from  making 
brooms.  This  did  not  appeal  to  him,  even 
though  he  had  an  aptitude  for  manual  work, 
having  woven  baskets,  made  cane  seats  for 
chairs,  repaired  and  tuned  pianos.  At  one 
time,  he  said;  he  had  an  old  car  which  he  took 
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apart  and  put  together  again  so  that  the  car 
ran. 

Largely  dependent  on  his  imagination,  Shoe- 
smith  nevertheless  contrives  to  obtain  realism 
in  his  work.  He  relies  on  “  seeing  ”  his  subject 
with  his  lingers.  Failing  this,  he  resorts  to 
descriptions  in  literature. 


Blind  Harmonica  Champion.— Hugh  Healy, 
a  blind  harmonica  player  who  lives  at  142, 
Thistle  Street,  Glasgow,  has  won  the  Glasgow 
Professional  Championship  for  Harmonica 
Players.  The  contest  took  place  in  the  Metro- 
pole  Theatre,  Glasgow,  and  there  were  50 
entrants. 


OFFICE  MANAGEMENT  IN  SOCIETIES  AND 

ASSOCIATIONS. 


THE  fourth  lecture  in  this  series 
was  given  on  April  7th  by  Mr.  W. 
McG.  Eagar,  Secretary- General  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  and 
Honorary  Treasurer  of  the  Office  Manage¬ 
ment  Association,  his  subject  being  “  Com¬ 
mittees  and  Officials.” 

After  touching  on  the  nature  of  Societies 
and  Associations  as  corporate  bodies  whether 
legally  incorporated  or  not,  on  the  powers  of 
Committees,  the  necessity  for  Standing 
Orders,  and  on  the  convening  and  conduct 
of  committees  and  meetings,  Mr.  Eagar  said 
that  committees  could  be  analysed  into 
Working  Committees,  Working  Advisory 
Committees,  Advisory  or  Consultative  Com¬ 
mittees  and  Controlling  or  Executive  Com¬ 
mittees.  He  emphasised  the  dangers  of  any 
confusion  of  function  as  between  the  different 
types  of  committee  and  between  committees 
and  staff.  A  golden  rule  was  not  unneces¬ 
sarily  to  multiply  separate  committees  and 
not  to  hold  unnecessary  meetings.  Com¬ 
mittees  should  be  arranged  to  a  time  sche¬ 
dule  in  order  to  bring  all  business  to  a  focus 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Governing  Body. 
Mr.  Eagar  gave  a  warning  against  attempting 
to  discuss  the  wording  of  reports,  advertise¬ 
ments  or  designs  of  any  kind  round  a  table, 
advocating  circulating  proof  copies  for  com¬ 
ments  by  post. 

The  right  relationship  of  executive  secre¬ 
taries  to  members  of  committee  was  of  vital 
importance.  Committees  exist  to  decide 
policy  and  officials  are  appointed  to  carry 
policy  into  effect.  A  good  committee  secre¬ 
tary  would  always  keep  his  committee  fully 
informed,  advise  with  knowledge  and  carry 
out  faithfully  all  instructions  given.  Of  the 
nature  of  things  many  new  ideas  must 
originate  in  the  office,  in  the  secretary’s 
brain,  but  a  secretary  must  think  over  care¬ 
fully  any  new  idea  or  development  before 
putting  it  to  a  committee,  where  it  would  be 


exposed  to  criticism  from  many  angles.  A 
definite  recommendation  made  by  the 
secretary  should  seldom  be  turned  down, 
not  because  the  committee  is  a  rubber  stamp, 
but  because  the  secretary  should  not  recom¬ 
mend  anything  except  on  sure  ground. 

Mr.  Eagar  then  went  in  some  detail  into 
various  methods  and  styles  of  keeping 
Minutes  and  records,  and  advocated  (1)  that 
Minutes  should  be  brief  and  record  only  de¬ 
cisions  arrived  at,  with  a  minimum  of 
matter  necessary  to  explain  the  decision  ; 

(2)  Loose-leaf  minute  books  and  multiple 
copies  of  Minutes  for  distribution  to  members; 

(3)  careful  indexing  of  minute  books.  Ad¬ 
visory  or  Consultative  Committees  required 
detailed  records,  not  Minutes.  Proceedings 
of  a  meeting  at  which  a  quorum  is  not  present 
cannot  be  recognised  and  a  secretary  must 
exercise  caution  in  acting  upon  decisions 
made  at  such  meetings. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Eagar  said  that  com¬ 
mittees  are  an  essential  form  of  organisation 
for  getting  things  done  by  harnessing  the 
forces  of  co-operative  goodwill  to  social  and 
economic  ends. 

The  concluding  lecture  of  the  series  was 
given  on  April  14th  by  Mr.  F.  C.  Day,  Chief 
Accountant  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind.  He  dealt  with  Accountancy  from  the 
point  of  view  of  small  offices,  and  with 
Budgeting  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
voluntary  society.  He  divided  his  lecture 
into  five  headings  :  (a)  Books  of  accounts 
normally  required,  ( b )  classification  of  ac¬ 
counts,  ( c )  some  particular  types  of  accounts, 

( d )  internal  control,  and  ( e )  budgeting.  He 
inferred  that  an  office  could  keep  abreast 
with  the  times  without  installing  expensive 
machinery  which,  in  the  case  of  a  small  office, 
is  often  unremunerative.  He  particularly 
stressed  the  importance  of  “  internal  control,” 
without  which  it  is  virtually  impossible  to 
exercise  financial  control  effectively. 
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Cumberland  and  Westmorland  Homes  and 
Workshops  for  the  Blind,  1935-36. 

Sales  have  shown  a  marked  improvement 
over  the  last  few  years  and  have  now  been 
increased  to  over  £2,000.  Two  new  depart¬ 
ments — Firewood  Chopping  and  Bundling 
for  men,  and  Machine  Knitting  for  women 
— have  been  opened,  and  in  some  depart¬ 
ments  there  was  no  unemployment  whatever 
during  the  year  under  review.  An  interesting 
point  mentioned  is  that  a  blind  youth  who 
underwent  a  course  in  Poultry  Farming  at 
Newton  Rigg  Farm  School  was,  after  an 
oral  examination,  recommended  for  a  Poultry 
Certificate.  Prof.  J.  A.  Hanley,  the  examiner, 
reported  that  the  blind  student  had  one 
advantage  over  those  who  relied  mainly  on 
sight — he  could  work  quietly  with  his  birds 
in  the  dark  when  they  were  least  likely  to 
be  upset  by  an  examination.  In  Carlisle  the 
City  Council  introduced  a  new  Scheme,  to 
commence  on  April  1st,  1936,  for  raising 
the  income  standard  of  the  Unemployable 
Blind  from  20s.  to  25s.  per  week.  Other 
developments  were  the  setting  up  of  new 
Handicraft  Classes  in  Ccckermouth  and 
Whitehaven,  the  loaning  of  games  on  a 
“  Circulating  Library  ”  system  by  Home 
Teachers,  and  the  starting  of  a  Blind  Concert 
Party  and  a  Dance  Band. 

Surrey  Voluntary  Association  for  the  Blind, 
1935-36. 

The  Report  records  a  large  increase  in  the 
population  of  the  county  and  a  correspond¬ 
ing  increase  in  the  number  of  blind  persons, 
followed  by  an  increase  in  expenditure  by 
the  Association  and  by  the  County  Council 
in  aiding  the  blind. 

The  appointment  of  a  fifth  Home  Teacher 
after  the  end  of  the  year  under  review  is 
noted. 

Liberal  quotation  from  letters  and  reports 
and  summaries  of  cases  give  the  Report 
telling  descriptive  effect. 

“  Some  success  ”  in  interesting  well- 
educated  blind  persons  in  their  less  fortunate 
.  brothers  and  sisters  (illustrated  by  examples) 
will  be  encouraging  to  other  societies.  The 
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Report  usefully  shows  also  how  volunteers 
are  needed  to  help  in  that  particular  way. 

An  additional  social  club  makes  six  in  the 
county. 

Short  reports  are  given  of  localised  effort 
in  ten  districts  within  the  county. 

A  Joint  Sub-Committee  of  the  several 
Committees  of  the  County  Council  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  several  departments  of  blind 
work  has  justified  its  establishment. 

Copies  of  the  Report  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Honorary  Secretary  at  5,  Grove  Crescent, 
Kingston-on-Thames. 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.l. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

BRAILLE  MUSIC. 

The  prices  are  net,  representing  a  fraction  less  than 
one-quarter  of  the  actual  cost  of  production,  and  are 
applicable  to  customers  throughout  the  world. 

s.  d. 

Organ  : 

15.125  Archer,  J.  S.  Eight  short  Pieces  (with 

Easy  and  Progressive  Pedal  Obbli¬ 
gatos)  . .  . .  . .  . .  ..12 

15.152  Bach.  Vater  unser  im  Himmelreich 

(Choral  Prelude),  Vol.  9,  No.  17  ..  04 

15.153  Bach.  Christus,  der  uns  selig  mac.ht 

(Choral  Prelude),  Vol.  9,  No.  18  .  .  04 

15.126  Wood,  Charles.  Prelude  and  Fugue 

in  G  minor  . .  .  .  .  .  ..07 

Piano  : 

15.121  Coates,  Eric.  London  Again  (Suite)  .  .  10 

15,118  Haydn.  Little  Dances  for  Young  Folk 

(Kleine  Tanze  fur  die  Jugend)  .  .  09 

15.122  Malcolm,  Ray.  Listen  to  the  Band 

{Seven  moderately  easy  Descriptive 
Pieces )  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..05 

15,117  Palmgren,  S.  The  Swan,  Op.  28,  No.  504 
15,132  Pitfield,  T.  B.  Prelude,  Minuet  and 

Reel  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..05 

15,148  Straus,  Oscar.  The  Chocolate  Soldier 
Selection  (arr.  by  J.  Bodewalt 
Lampe)  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..09 

Dance  : 

15,157  Box,  Cox,  Roberts  and  Pelosi.  Angel  of 

the  Great  White  Way,  Song  Fox-  Trot  o  4 

15.155  Rodgers,  R.  There’s  a  Small  Hotel, 

Song  Fox-Trot  ..  ..  ..04 

I5>154  Schmitz,  J.  I  Once  Had  a  Heart, 

Margarita,  Tango  .  .  .  .  ,.04 

15.156  Suesse,  D.  The  Night  is  Young,  Song 

Fox-  Trot  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..04 

Piano-Accordion  : 

15.127  Richards,  A1  (arr.  by).  Progressive 

Solos  for  the  Piano- Accordion,  Book 
I,  Part  2  (including  Blow  the  Man 
Down,  Old  Rustic  Bridge  by  the  Mill, 
Beethoven’s  Minuet  in  G  and  a  Pot- 
Pourri  of  Country  Dances)  .  ,  0  11 

Vocal  : 

15,108  Somervell,  A.  Fifty  Steps  in  Sight- 

Singing  .  .  .  .  .  .  •  •  3  0 
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Songs  :  s.  d. 

15,120  Grieg.  Mit  einer  Primula  veris  (The 

First  Primrose),  E  ;  Bx — E1.  .  ..  04 

15,150  Head,  Michael.  Weathers,  E  :  Ba — E1  o  4 
15,119  Ireland,  J.  The  Heart’s  Desire  B  : 

D— F1 . 04 

15.123  Leveridge,  R.  Whilst  I’m  Carousing, 

G  minor  :  Gx — E1  .  .  . .  ..04 

15,149  Rubinstein.  Es  Blinkt  der  Thau  (The 
Dewdrops  Glitter),  D  ;  C  natural — 

E1  flat  .  .  .  .  .  .  r,  .  ..04 

15.124  Wood,  Charles.  Goldthred’s  Song,  D 

minor  :  C — E1  .  .  .  .  ..04 

Theory  : 

Greenish,  Arthur.  Dictionary  of  Musi¬ 
cal  Terms  ( see  Braille  Books  below). 


MOON  BOOKS. 

The  prices  are  net.  Those  charged  to  British 
customers  throughout  the  Empire  represent  only  a 
fraction  of  the  actual  cost  of  production. 

Per  Vol. 

s.  d. 

3,929-3°  Thursday  Evening  Talks,  by  Canon 

Elliott,  2  Vols.  ( Limited  Edition )  .  .  5  6 

( British  Customers)  . .  . .  ..26 

3,931-6  Phantasy,  by  A.  Dufficld,  6  Vols. 

( Limited  Edition)  .  .  .  .  ..56 

(British  Customers)  .  .  ..26 

3,994-6  Three  Forms  of  Service,  A,  B  &  C,  for 
use  during  Coronation  Week,  price 
is.  per  set  of  three  pamphlets  or  4d. 
each,  post  free. 


BRAILLE  BOOKS. 


The  prices  represent  actual  cost  of  production  and 
are  those  charged  to  all  foreign  customers.  The  pi  ice 
charged  to  the  blind  resident  in  any  part  of  the  British 
Empire  and  to  British  Institutions  for  the  Blind  is 
one-third  of  the  quoted  price. 


Per  Vol. 
s  d. 


Braille  Instruction  Books  : 

15,190  Algebraic  System  of  Writing  Chess 
Literature  in  Braille,  The,  by  R.  W. 
Bonham.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed,  Pamphlet.  E.  4  nett  o  2 

13,720  Braille  Reading  Practice — Book  I. 

S.E.B.  Uncontracted  Pocket  size, 

Interlined,  Pamphlet.  Special  price 
nett  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  ..03 

Fiction  : 

i3,97°-I3,976  Betrothed,  The,  Manzoni. 

S.E.B.  Intermediate  size,  Inter- 

poinied,  Cloth  Boards.  7  Vols. 

C. 676.  (Reprinted  from  American 
plates  for  sale  in  the  British  Empire, 
per  set,  nett,  sold  only  in  sets)  .  .  22  9 
14,011-14,016  Kenilworth,  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 

Cloth  Boards,  6  Vols.  G.451  .  .  90 

Foreign  Languages — French  : 

15.186  French  for  Older  Pupils,  Term  HI, 

Summer,  1937.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Pamphlet.  E.  14  ..  1  3 

Foreign  Languages — German  : 

15.187  German  for  Older  Pupils,  Term  III, 

Summer,  1937.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Pamphlet.  E. 9  .  .  10 

Miscellaneous  : 


15,184  Coronation  Programme  (Official  Edition) 
S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Pamphlet.  £.46.  Nett  .  .  .  .  06 

I5,I97  Simple  Knitted  Suit  for  Baby  Boy, 
Reprinted  from  “  Progress,”  April, 

1937.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed,  Pamphlet.  E.  2  . .  .  .  03 

Music — Theoretical  Works  : 

!3, 938-13, 94°  Dictionary  of  Musical  Terms, 

Arthur  J.  Greenish.  S.E.B.  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Cloth  Boards, 

3  Vols.  G. 217  . 8  9 

Travel  : 

14,109  Touching  the  Orient,  Sacheverell  .Sit¬ 
well.  S.E.B.  Large  size.  Inter¬ 
pointed,  Pamphlet.  E. 32  .  .  .  .  19 


Correction. 

The  Catalogue  number  of  “  Tiny,  My  Terrier,” 
by  Frances  Pitt,  was  given  incorrectly  in  the  last  issue 
of  The  New  Beacon.  The  correct  Catalogue  number 
is  I3,933H3,934- 


ADDITIQNS  TO  LIBRARIES. 

STUDENTS'  LIBRARY. 

Biography  :  Vols. 

Burdett,  O.  The  Brownings  .  .  .  .  .  .  5 

Origo,  I.  Leopardi  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  3 

Rudyard  Kipling.  Something  of  Myself  .  .  2 

English  Literature  : 

Sonnenschein,  E.  A.  New  English  Grammar  .  .  7 

Worsfold,  W.  B.  On  the  Exercise  of  Judgment 
in  Literature  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  2 

Miscellaneous  : 

Howard  of  Penrhyn,  Lord.  Theatre  of  Life  .  .  5 

Modern  Languages  : 

Augier,  Emile.  L’Aventuriere '  .  .  .  .  1 

Verga,  G.  Tre  Novelle  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  1 

Poetry  and  Drama  : 

Hughes,  A.  M.  D.  (Ed.  by).  Shelley.  Poetry  and 
Prose  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  . .  .  .  3 

Psychology  : 

Wilde,  R.  W.  ’  Health,  Sickness  and  Psychology  2 

Theology  and  Religions  : 

Padwick,  C.  E.  Henry  Martyn  .  .  .  .  4 

Renan,  E.  Life  of  Jesus  (Trans,  by  W.  G. 
Hutchinson)  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  4 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

35,  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.l. 
ADDITIONS. 

Fiction  : 

Vols . 

Adams,  Herbert.  Paulton  Plot  .  .  .  .  4 

Allan,  J.  R.  Farmer’s  Boy  .  .  .  .  .  .  3 

Ashton,  Helen.  Dust  Over  the  Ruins  .  .  4 

Attenborough,  G.  M.  Uncle  Charles  to 

Cherubina  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  3 

Bailey,  H.  C.  Mr.  Fortune  Objects  .  .  .  .  4 

Baines,  Joy.  Fiddler’s  Folly  .  .  .  .  .  .  4 

Blaker,  Richard.  Here  Lies  a  Most  Beautiful 


Lady  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  .  ,  . .  6 

Buchan,  J.  The  Island  of  Sheep  .  .  .  .  4 

Buck,  Pearl  S.  Exile  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  4 

Bullett,  Gerald.  Jury  .  .  .  .  .  .  5 

Caine,  Hall.  Prodigal  Son  .  .  .  .  .  .  7 

Chesterton,  G.  K.  Scandal  of  Father  Brown  3 
Clarke,  Isabel  C.  As  the  Gentle  Rain  .  .  6 

Connington,  J.  J.  Ha-Ha  Case  ..  ..  4 

Crofts,  F.  Wills.  Crime  at  Guildford  .  .  .  .  4 

Dane,  Clemence.  Fate  Cries  Out ;  Nine  Tales  3 
Dell,  Ethel  M.  Electric  Torch  .  .  .  .  5 

Anon.  Down,  But  Not  Out  .  .  .  .  . .  2 

Duffield,  Anne.  Golden  Horizons  .  .  .  .  5 

Dufheld,  Anne.  Predestined  .  .  .  .  .  .  4 

Duguid,  Julian.  Cloak  of  Monkey  Fur  .  .  4 

Farjeon,  J.  Jefferson.  Little  God  Ben  .  .  4 

Foldes,  Jolanda.  Street  of  the  Fishing  Cat  .  .  4 

Frankau,  Gilbert.  Three  Englishmen .  .  ..  9 
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Fletcher,  J.  S.  Who  Killed  Alfred  Snowe  ? 
Hepple,  Anne.  And  Then  Came  Spring 
Hocking,  Joseph.  Coming  of  the  King 
Horler,  Sydney.  Mystery  of  the  Seven  Cafes 
Irwin,  Inez  Haynes.  Murder  in  Fancy  Dress 
Kastner,  Erich.  Missing  Miniature  or  the 
Adventures  of  a  Sensitive  Butcher 
Kaye-Smith,  Sheila.  Selina  is  Older 
Keverne,  Richard.  Artifex  Intervenes 
Le  Bas,  Mary.  Second  Thoughts 
Lewis,  Ernest.  Beowulf  :  A  Guide  Dog 
Lucas,  Jay.  Blaze  McGee 
Macdonald,  Philip.  Rynox  Mystery 
Malet,  Lucas.  Far  Horizon 
Martyr,  Weston.  General  Cargo  :  Short  Stories 
Maxwell,  W.  B.  Tudor  Green 
Mitchell,  Margaret.  Gone  With  the  Wind 
Montague,  C.  E.  A  Hind  Let  Loose 
Oliver,  Lionel.  Mexican  Adventure 
Owen,  John.  Road  and  the  Wood 
Rohmer,  Sax.  Trail  of  Fu  Manchu 
Rowe,  Caroline.  Look  on  the  Fields 
Royde-Smith,  Naomi.  All  Star  Cast  .  . 

Ruck,  Berta.  Sunshine  Stealer 
Sabatini,  Rafael.  (Editor.)  Century  of  Sea 
Stories  .  .  .  .  (In  continuation)  i 

Scott,  J.  M.  Snowstone 
Scott,  Sir  Walter.  Anne  of  Geierstein 
Shearing,  Joseph.  Moss  Rose  .  . 

Snaith,  J.  C.  But  Even  So 
Somerville,  E.  CE.,  and  Martin  Ross.  Sweet 
Cry  of  Hounds.  Short  Stories 
Stafford,  Ann.  The  Game  and  the  Candle 
Strachey,  Mrs.  St.  Leo.  The  Frozen  Heart 
Street,  A.  G.  The  Gentleman  of  the  Party 
Strong,  L.  A.  G.  Tuesday  Afternoon  and  Other 
Stories 

Turnstall,  Beatrice.  Long  Day  Closes 
Vercel,  Roger  (Translator  W.  B.  Wells).  Tug- 
Boat 

Walpole,  Hugh.  A  Prayer  for  My  Son . 
Wharton,  Edith.  World  Over  ;  Short  Stories. 
Woodthorpe,  R.  C.  Death  in  a  Little  Town  . 
Wylie,  I.  A.  R.  Furious  Young  Man 


Voh. 

4 


5 
4 
3 
3 

3 

4 
4 
4 
3 

16 

3 

6 

4 
8 

21 

3 

4 

3 

4 
4 

3 

4 

-8 

4 
9 

5 
5 


4 

4 

5 

3 

4 

3 

5 

3 

4 
4 


Miscellaneous  : 

Angell,  Norman.  This  Have  and  Have-Not 
Business 

Baerlein,  Henry.  And  Then  to  Transylvania .  . 
Bett,  Henry.  Wanderings  Among  Words. 

(E.  W.  Austin  Memorial) 

Bibesco,  Princess  Marthe  (Translator  Enid 
Bagnold) .  Alexander  of  Asia 
Blackwood,  Algernon.  Adventures  Before 
Thirty 

Boreham,  F.  W.  Rubble  and  Rose-Leaves  and 
Things  of  That  Kind 

Bowen,  Catherine  Drinker.  Friends  and  Fiddlers 
Bruce,  A.  K.  Erasmus  and  Holbein 
Brunton,  Paul.  A  Search  in  Secret  India 
Cecil,  Lord  David.  Stricken  Deer 
Chesterton,  G.  K.  As  I  Was  Saying 
Coulson,  Major  T.  Queen  of  Spies 
Elgood,  Lieut. -Col.  P.  G.  Egypt 
Fleury,  Comte  Serge.  French  and  Ourselves .  . 
Francis,  Alexander.  Then  and  Now 
Gatti,  Attilio.  Great  Mother  Forest 
Gedye,  G.  E.  R.  Wayfarer  in  Austria 
Glanville,  S.  R.  K.  Egyptians 
Glover,  T.  R.  Ancient  World 
Grenfell,  Sir  Wilfred.  Forty  Years  for 
Labrador 

Harding,  Bertita.  Phantom  Crown 

Hartog,  Lady.  Living  India 

Heard,  Gerald.  Science  in  the  Making.  . 


2 

3 

3 

I 

5 

3 

3 

1 

6 
5 
3 
5 

2 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

5 

6 
6 
3 
3 


Hill,  R.  Liszt  . 

Hodson,  Geoffrey.  Inner  Side  of  Church 
Worship 

Housman,  A.  E.  More  Poems  .  . 

Idriess,  Ion  L.  Lasseter’s  Last  Ride 
Ingram,  Kenneth.  Basil  Jellicoe 
Jones,  F.  C.  Japan 
Kendon,  Frank.  Adventure  of  Poetry 
Leacock,  S.  Lincoln  Frees  the  Slaves  . . 
Massingham,  Hugh.  I  Took  Off  My  Tie 
Millin,  Sarah  Gertrude.  General  Srnuts 
Nichols,  Beverley.  No  Place  Like  Home 
Oman,  Charles.  Prince  Charles  Edward 
Pakenham,  Pansy.  King  Charles  I. 

Radclyffe,  E.  J.  D.  Magic  and  Mind  . . 
Redwood,  Hugh.  God  in  the  Everyday 
Robinson,  W.  A.  Voyage  to  Galapagos 
Ross,  Janet.  Fourth  Generation  :  Reminis 
cences 

Starkie,  Walter.  Spanish  Raggle-Taggle 
Street,  A.  G.  Hedge  Trimmings 
Swan,  Annie  S.  We  Travel  Home 
Thomas,  Lowell.  Rolling  Stone 
Timperley,  H.  W.  Ridge  Way  Country 
Tschiffely,  A.  F.  Bridle  Paths 
Weatherhead,  L.  D.  Jesus  and  Ourselves 
William,  Dr.  Franz  Michel.  Life  of  Jesus  Christ 
in  the  Land  of  Israel  and  Among  its  People . 
Williamson,  Henry.  Devon  Holiday 
Juvenile  : 

Doone,  Radko.  Nuvat  the  Brave 
Hadath,  G.  Brent  of  Gatehouse 
Hope,  Stanton.  Smugglers’  Gallows 
Havilton,  Jeffrey.  Luck  of  Study  Thirteen 
Herbertson,  Agnes,  G.  Ponsonby  and  His 
Friends 

Goodyear,  R.  A.  H.  Young  Rockwood  at  School 
Moncrieff,  Ann  Scott.  Aboard  the  Bulger 
Shaw,  Capt.  Frank  H.  First  at  the  Pole 

Grade  I  : 


Vols. 

2 


1 

1 

3 

2 

2 

1 

2 

3 

11 


2 

3 
2 


4 

2 


Bentley,  John.  Griffith  Case 
Kaye-Smith,  Sheila.  Purchase  Price  .  . 
Mackail,  D.  All  About  Artists 

Grade  III  : 

Erts,  Susan.  Woman  Alive 

Jacob,  Naomi.  Founder  of  the  House  .  . 

FOREIGN. 

Esperanto  : 

Sturmer,  K.  R.  C.  Por  Recenzo 

French  : 


4 

1 

1 

2 

5 


2 


Peisson,  Edouard.  Gens  de  Mer  . .  . .  4 

German  : 

Krummacher,  M.  German  Dictionary.  Part  II. 
German-English .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  8 


SCHOLARSHIPS  FOR  THE  BLIND,  JULY,  1937. 

The  next  Examination  for  Gardner’s  Trust  Scholar¬ 
ships  of  the  annual  value  of  /40,  tenable  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E.  19, 
will  be  held  on  Saturday,  the  3rd  of  July,  and  Monday, 
the  5th  of  July.  Candidates  must  have  reached  the 
age  of  sixteen  on  or  before  the  date  of  the  Examination, 
must  have  resided  in  England  or  Wales  for  the  last 
five  years  and  be  intending  to  remain  so  resident.  It  is 
desirable  that  applications  should  be  made  on  or 
before  Saturday,  the  19th  of  June,  so  that  the 
candidates’  names  may  be  placed  on  the  list. 

The  Gardner  Trustees  wish  it  to  be  known  that  the 
standard  of  knowledge,  as  displayed  in  answers  to  the 
History  questions,  has  been  distinctly  low  at  recent 
examinations.  They  regard  this  subject  as  being  of 
great  importance  and  they  will  be  unable  to  award 
scholarships  to  candidates  who  are  inadequately 
prepared. 
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NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.l. 

All  Previous  Lists  Cancelled.  3rd  May,  1937. 

PRICE  LIST  OF  WATCHES  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


N.I.B.  Watches. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Gentleman’s  Silver  Watch 

2 

10 

6 

2 

5 

6** 

Gentleman’s  Nickel  Watch  . . 
Lady’s  Silver  Wristlet  Watch 

1 

11 

0 

1 

8 

0** 

with  Leather  Strap  .  . 

2 

7 

3 

2 

2 

6** 

Lady’s  Gold  Ditto 

Repeater  Watches. 

5 

5 

0 

4 

15 

0** 

Gentleman’s  Silver  Minute  Re¬ 

peater 

Gentleman’s  Silver  Quarter  Re¬ 

8 

2 

6 

7 

6 

3** 

peater 

4 

7 

0 

3 

18 

6** 

N.B. — The  above  prices  are  subject  to  alteration 
without  notice. 

Gentleman’s  “  Waltham  ”  Watch  has  been  deleted 
from  the  catalogue. 

** Special  price  to  blind  individuals  and  institutions 
in  the  British  Empire. 


VACANCIES,  30th  APRIL,  1937. 

N.I.B.  HOMES. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Hove  .  .  . .  — 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington  1 
8,  Oval  Road,  London.  Hostel  for  Blind 

Women  .  .  . .  .  .  . .  . .  — 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  East 

Grinstead  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  . .  4 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leamington  — • 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport  12 


Lady,  studying  for  Home  Teachers’  Examination, 
Requires  Practical  Experience.  Good  Braille. — 
Write  Box  P.B.,  The  New  Beacon,  224,  Great  Portland 
Street,  W.i. 


Deputy  Supervisor  for  Knitting  Department 

required.  Round  and  flat  machines.  Modern  ideas  in 
regard  to  style  of  knitted  garments  and  full  knowledge 
of  machines  essential.  State  age,  full  experience,  and 
salary  required.  Apply  Box  M.L.,  The  New  Beacon, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.i. 


Liverpool  Home  Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind 
require  a  certificated  Female  Home  Teacher.  The 
person  appointed  will  be  required  to  contribute  to 
Superannuation  Fund.  Apply  immediately  stating 
age,  experience  and  qualifications,  with  copies  of  two 
recent  testimonials,  to  Hon.  Secretary,  Cornwallis 
Street,  Liverpool,  1,  marking  envelope  “  Home 
Teacher.” 


A  vacancy  occurs  for  a  Sighted  Woman  Home 
Teacher  for  city  work.  Salary  according  to  quali¬ 
fications. 

Apply  with  copies  of  three  testimonials  stating  age, 
experience  in  Home  Teaching  for  the  Blind  or  other 
Welfare  work  :  to  C.  W.  Stevens,  General  Manager, 
Blind  Asylum,  Broad  Weir,  Bristol,  1. 


Sighted  Female  Home  Teacher  (Certificated),  required 
by  the  Manchester  and  Salford  Blind  Aid  Society, 
30,  Tonman  Street,  Manchester  3.  The  successful 
candidate  will  be  required  to  undergo  a  medical 
examination  as  to  physical  fitness  for  the  work. 
Applications  stating  age,  qualifications  and  experience, 
accompanied  by  copies  of  three  recent  testimonials’ 
to  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary. 


LONDON  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND  HOMES. 

Home  for  Blind  Men,  93,  Grove  Lane, 

Camberwell,  S.E.  5  . .  . .  . .  2 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Cooper  Lodge, 

240,  Southlands  Road,  Bickley,  Kent  . .  2 


ADVERJTSMNTS 

Advertising  Rates:  is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  3s.) 


A  second  Sighted  Lady  Home  Teacher  for  the  Blind 

required  for  Shropshire.  Please  state  age,  qualifica¬ 
tions,  and  experience  when  writing  for  further 
particulars,  by  May  25th,  to  Miss  Shore,  134, 
Abbey  Foregate,  Shrewsbury. 


Lady  Home  Teacher  for  the  Blind — Single.  Prefer¬ 
ence  will  be  given  to  Applicant  who  has  obtained  the 
Home  Teachers’  Certificate.  Salary  ^156  per  annum. 
Applications  should  be  accompanied  by  two  testimonials 
and  addressed,  Secretary,  Halifax  Society  for  the 
Blind,  Savile  Park,  Halifax. 


Lady  Home  Teacher  for  the  Blind  required,  preferably 
one  certificated,  and  experienced  driver.  Please  state 
age,  qualifications  and  experience,  with  copies  of  two 
recent  testimonials  and  two  personal  references,  to  the 
Secretary,  Wilts  Association  for  the  Care  of  the  Blind, 
Rowde,  Devizes,  Wiltshire. 


EAST  SUFFOLK  COUNTY  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE 

BLIND. 

Sighted  Certificated  Home  Teacher  required. 

The  successful  candidate  will  be  expected  to  reside  in 
Lowestoft  and  must  be  able  and  willing  to  ride  a 
bicycle  in  that  town.  Suitable  transport  will  be 
arranged  for  visiting  the  surrounding  districts. 

Salary  £160  p.a.  rising  by  £\o  p.a.  after  satisfactory 
service  to  a  maximum  of  ^180  p.a. 

Applications  stating  age,  qualifications,  experience, 
and  accompanied  by  copies  of  three  recent  testimonials 
should  reach  the  undersigned  by  Tune  1st  1037 

phyllis  clark; 

Organising  Secretary. 

12a,  Princes  Street, 

Ipswich. 


CHOOSING  A  CAREER. 

A  knowledge  of  the  abilities  and  temperaments  of 
young  people  may  be  of  great  assistance  to  them  in 
their  task  of  choosing  careers  of  usefulness  and 
happiness. 

The  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology  has 

had  considerable  experience  in  the  psychological  exami¬ 
nation  of  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  and  has  collected 
important  data  on  the  requirements  of  many 
occupations.  With  this  information  at  its  disposal  it 
is  well  qualified  to  give  advice  concerning  the  careers 
in  which  a  young  person’s  aptitudes  are  likely  to  find 
their  fullest  scope. 

Write  to  the  Secretary, 

N.I.I.P., 

Aldwych  House, 

London,  W.C.  2, 

or  Telephone  Holborn  2277. 


Printed  by  Smiths’  Fnnting  Co.  (London  and  St.  Albans,  Ltd.),  Clifton  House,  Worship  Street.  London,  E.C.2 
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SOME  ASPECTS  OF  DEAF-BLIND  LIFE  FROM  THE 
POINT  OF  VIEW  OF  THE  SIGHTED  AND  HEARING 

COMPANION. 


By  VERA  E.  CRIPPS. 

WHEN  reading  books  written  for  helpers  of  the  deaf-blind,  and  in  the  course 

of  ordinary  conversation,  I  have  frequently  been  surprised  at  what  appears 
to  be  a  generally  accepted  belief,  namely,  that  constant  association  with  a 
deaf-blind  person  involves  much  nervous  and  physical  strain  for  the  sighted 
and  hearing  companion.  This  point  of  view  differs  so  widely  from  my 
own  experience,  gathered  during  four  years  of  close  contact  with  a  deaf-blind 
friend,  that  I  feel  compelled  to  share  some  of  my  impressions  of  deaf-blind 
life,  in  the  hope  that  they  will  be  helpful  both  to  the  deaf-blind  themselves,  who  must  surely 
become  discouraged  by  the  assumption  that  their  company  can  never  be  an  unalloyed  pleasure 
to  their  friends,  and  to  those  sighted  and  hearing  people  who  are  in  any  way  associated  with  the 
deaf-blind. 


In  case  it  may  be  thought  that  there  are  special  advantages  in  our  outer  relationship 
which  make  it  simpler  than  the  one  usually  existing  between  a  deaf-blind  and  a  sighted  and 
hearing  person,  perhaps  I  had  better  make  it  clear  at  the  outset  that  my  friend  has  not  been 
doubly  handicapped  from  birth.  Neither  deafness  nor  blindness  became  complete  until  she 
was  nearing  middle  life,  about  fourteen  years  ago.  At  the  time  when  I  first  made  her 
acquaintance  she  was  unable  to  hear  anything,  although  she  has  since  regained  a  tiny  remnant 
of  hearing,  sufficient  for  her  to  catch  short  remarks  from  certain  voices.  Before  I  came  to 
know  her  I  had  had  no  experience  at  all  of  companionship  either  with  blind  or  very  deaf  people, 
my  twrenty-twro  years  of  life  never  having  brought  me  into  contact  with  either  disability.  Our 
friendship  was  formed  in  spite  of  these  apparent  obstacles,  and  without  hindrance  from  what 
might  be  regarded  by  some  as  the  additional  disadvantage  of  the  eighteen  years  difference 
in  our  ages. 
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Walks  with  the  Deaf-Blind. 

The  question  of  walks  with  the  deaf-blind 
is  one  frequently  raised  in  connection  with 
the  supposed  nervous  and  physical  strain 
involved  for  the  sighted  and  hearing  com¬ 
panion.  I  fully  realise  that  in  certain 
cases,  where  the  deaf-blind  person  is  timid, 
or  where  she  is  a  bad  walker  from  any  other 
cause,  there  must  be  an  element  of  strain 
for  the  sighted  and  hearing  friend  ;  I  think, 
too,  that  in  other  cases  where  the  guide  is 
herself  nervous,  she  brings  unnecessary 
strain  upon  herself  by  trying  to  hold  the 
deaf-blind  person  too  closely  to  her,  so  that 
the  latter  has  no  choice  but  to  lean  heavily 
on  the  arm  of  her  companion.  My  own 
experience,  however,  has  been  along  different 
lines.  My  friend  is  a  splendid  walker,  and 
our  usual  pace  is  a  rapid  swinging  stride, 
breaking  at  intervals,  when  on  a  quiet 
stretch  of  road,  or  an  inviting  area  of 
grass,  into  a  quick  trot.  On  several  oc¬ 
casions  acquaintances  passing  us  have  been 
surprised  to  learn  afterwards  that  my 
companion  could  not  see,  partly  because  of 
her  confident  unhesitating  step,  partly  be¬ 
cause  her  face  retains,  almost  entirely,  the 
normal  expressiveness  of  a  sighted  and 
hearing  person.  Other  friends  who  have 
accompanied  us  on  our  walks  have  quickly 
begged  for  mercy,  protesting  that  they 
could  not  possibly  continue  at  such  a  pace  ! 
Kerbs  and  steps,  the  two  things  which 
appear  to  worry  many  deaf-blind  people 
and  their  guides,  do  not  disturb  us  at  all; 
indeed,  we  are  scarcely  aware  of  them.  A 
slight  upward  or  downward  pressure  on  the 
arm  which  rests  lightly  in  mine  is  sufficient 
to  warn  my  companion  of  their  approach 
and  we  negotiate  them  without  the  least 
slackening  of  our  speed.  At  no  time  during 
the  four  years  of  our  friendship  have  I 
been  conscious  of  the  slightest  element  of 
strain  in  our  walks  together  ;  I  leel  every 
bit  as  well  able  to  admire  the  scenery,  to 
take  an  interest  in  all  around  me,  and  to 
enjoy  the  pleasure  of  swift  movement  as  I 
do  when  walking  alone  or  with  a  sighted  and 
hearing  companion. 

Stairs  and  the  Deaf-Blind. 

In  a  recent  issue  of  The  New  Beacon 
a  contributor  made  the  remark  that  stairs 
were  “to  be  feared  and  hated  by  all  blind 
people.”  This  recalled  to  my  mind  the 
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many  times  I  have  been  asked  if  I  do  not 
find  it  a  strain  and  a  responsibility  to  go  with 
a  deaf-blind  companion  to  places  where 
there  are  stairs  to  be  negotiated.  Perhaps 
my  experience  has  been  different  from  the 
common  one  ;  certainly  it  has  been  contrary 
to  either  of  the  suggestions  made  above. 
Ordinary  stairs  appear  to  present  no 
difficulty  at  all  to  my  friend  ;  in  her  own 
home  she  runs  up  and  down  the  stairs  at  a 
rate  which  makes  anjr  sighted  onlookers 
who  may  be  obstructing  the  way  (including 
the  cat  !),  scurry  out  of  range  as  fast  as 
possible  !  During  holidays  together  I  have 
been  amazed  at  the  ease  with  which  she  has 
mastered  the  geography  of  strange  stairs 
after  only  a  preliminary  trial  trip  up  and 
down  under  my  guidance.  On  one  occasion 
we  paid  a  visit  to  a  friend  who  has  a 
delightful  old  cottage  in  Kent.  The  stairs 
are  not  easy  to  manage,  even  for  a  sighted 
person,  being  of  unequal  widths,  very 
winding,  and  extremely  slippery.  My  deaf- 
blind  friend,  however,  soon  became  ac¬ 
customed  to  them,  and  negotiated  them 
quite  rapidly,  although  always  she  regarded 
them  as  something  of  an  adventure,  to  be 
tackled  with  rather  more  than  usual  care— 
a  view,  which,  indeed,  I  held  in  my  own 
journeys  up  and  down  them  !  Another 
outing  together  took  us  to  West  Wycombe,  in 
Bucks,  and  during  the  day  we  climbed  to 
the  top  of  the  church  tower.  The  verger 
expressed  some  doubt  as  to  whether  my 
friend  could  manage  it,  there  being  several 
flights  of  narrow,  winding  stairs,  minus 
any  kind  of  hand-rail,  the  only  support  for 
one’s  hand  being  the  flat  surface  of  the  wall  ; 
in  many  places  the  stairs  were  badly  broken, 
and  nowhere  were  they  wide  enough  to 
allow  one  s  foot  to  rest  on  them  properly. 
Overhead  low-hanging  and  jutting  beams 
threatened  danger  at  every  turn.  The 
extreme  narrowness  of  the  whole  staircase 
made  it  impossible  for  me  to  climb  abreast 
of  my  companion,  so  she  made  both  the 
ascent  and  descent  entirely  unaided,  I 
following  her  going  up,  preceding  her  coming 
down.  On  emerging  at  the  top  we  found 
yet  another  short  flight  of  steps  leading  up 
to  the  golden  ball  which  is  a  feature  of  the 
church,  and  in  which  about  twelve  people 
can  be  accommodated.  These  steps  had 
only  an  insecure  rope-rail  for  support,  and 
the  prospect  of  a  sheer  drop  to  the  ground 
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below  it  one  overbalanced  and  fell  from  the 
parapet.  My  friend  was  deterred  from 
making  the  ascent  into  the  ball  only  by 
learning  that  it  was  under  repair  and 
closed  to  the  public  ! 

When  visiting  London  my  companion 
has  often  preferred  to  mount  or  descend 
several  flights  of  unfamiliar  stairs  rather 
than  wait  for  the  lift,  and  on  various 
occasions  we  have  been  together  on  the 
escalators  at  the  different  underground 
stations. 

In  all  these  numerous  experiences  of 
stairs  with  a  deaf-blind  companion  I  have 
never  once  felt  any  suggestion  of  strain  or 
anxiety,  while  my  friend  herself  says  that 
she  is  scarcely  more  aware  of  stairs  to-day 
than  when  she  had  her  sight  and  hearing — 
once  she  knows  they  are  there  she  negotiates 
them  automatically,  with  little  more  than  a 
sub-conscious  awareness  of  their  presence  at 
the  back  of  her  mind. 

Holidays  with  the  Deaf-Blind. 

During  a  recent  short  stay  by  the  sea  with 
my  friend  I  found  my  thoughts  turning 
repeatedly  to  the  question  of  holidays  with 
the  deaf-blind.  I  am  wondering  if  my  own 
experience  of  such  holidays  has  been  ex¬ 
ceptional,  for  I  am  frankly  puzzled  by  the 
prevailing  attitude  to  this  question  among 
the  majority  of  people,  who  appear  to  think 
that  only  altruistic  motives  can  account  for 
a  sighted  and  hearing  person’s  desire  to  go 
for  a  holiday  with  a  deaf-blind  companion. 
Speaking  from  my  own  experience  I  can  say 
without  hesitation  that  in  almost  every 
respect  I  have  found  my  friend  willing  and 
able  to  join  in  the  recreations  enjoyed  by 
sighted  and  hearing  folk  when  on  holiday. 
During  our  vacations  together  we  have  gone 
for  long  tramps  ;  we  have  been  for  expedi¬ 
tions  to  a  certain  ruined  castle,  where  we 
have  climbed  to  a  height  of  over  twenty 
feet  on  the  crumbling  walls,  with  no  support 
or  guidance  available  for  my  companion 
other  than  that  afforded  by  my  outstretched 
hand ;  we  have  taken  excursions  on  sea 
and  river ;  we  have  paddled,  scrambled 
over  slippery  sea-weedy  rocks,  raced  arm 
in  arm  over  the  sands,  and  we  have  bathed — 
this  last  recreation  being  a  novelty  to  my 
friend,  who,  although  over  forty  years  of 
age,  had  never  experienced  its  pleasures 
until  two  years  ago.  Among  the  list  of  our 


frivolities  we  can  also  count  a  pony  ride, 
a  see-saw,  and  several  turns  on  a  round¬ 
about,  this  latter  amusement  again  being 
quite  new  to  my  companion,  who  apparently 
had  never  tasted  its  joys  in  childhood. 

In  connection  with  holidays  it  has  some¬ 
times  been  suggested  to  me  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  a  sighted  and  hearing  person 
to  get  the  maximum  amount  of  enjoyment 
from  the  beauties  of  nature  when  with  a 
companion  who  cannot  share  in  these  to  the 
fullest  extent.  In  reply  to  this  I  can  only 
say  that  I  have  always  found  my  friend’s 
intense  love  of  nature,  her  keen  appreciation 
of  the  beauty  she  knows  to  be  there,  even 
though  hidden  from  her  outer  sight,  and  her 
joy  over  the  aspects  of  nature  in  which 
she  can  still  share,  such  as  the  warmth  of  the 
sun,  the  lovely  scents  of  woodland  and  sea, 
and  the  caressing  touch  of  wind  or  soft 
rain,  completely  satisfying  so  far  as  my 
own  enjoyment  is  concerned  ;  for  her  sake, 
naturally,  I  should  be  only  too  thankful  if 
she  could  share  in  it  all  more  fully  through 
the  normal  channels  of  the  physical  senses. 

The  holidays  spent  with  this  friend  have 
been  some  of  the  happiest  of  my  life  ;  when 
choosing  to  go  away  with  her  rather  than 
with  a  sighted  and  hearing  companion  my 
motive  has  certainly  not  been  wholly  al¬ 
truistic,  but  has  been  the  blending  of 
pleasurable  personal  anticipation  with  the 
desire  to  give  my  companion  an  enjoyable 
holiday  which  would  be  the  natural  combina¬ 
tion  of  factors  under  normal  circumstances. 
These  holidays  have  contained  no  suggestion 
of  strain  for  me — I  have  derived  from 
them  the  full  meed  of  pleasure,  rest  and 
refreshment,  which  they  would  have  yielded 
had  my  friend  been  a  sighted  and  hearing 
rather  than  a  deaf-blind  person. 

Inner  Fellowship  with  the  Deaf-Blind. 

In  my  remarks  hitherto  I  have  dealt  only 
with  a  few  of  the  outer  aspects  of  association 
with  the  deaf-blind  ;  in  conclusion,  I  should 
like  to  touch,  very  briefly,  on  the  question 
of  inner  fellowship  with  these  imprisoned 
souls.  So  many  people  are  deterred  from 
forming  a  real,  satisfying  friendship  with  the 
deaf-blind  by  what  appears  to  them  to  be 
the  insurmountable  barrier  of  the  physical 
handicap.  I  have  proved  that  this  barrier  is 
practically  non-existent  it  one  only  has  the 
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will  to  break  it  down.  For  communication 
with  my  Fiend  I  use  the  Braille  machine  for 
prolonged  conversation  ;  her  tiny  scrap  of 
hearing  and  the  manual  alphabet  for  shorter 
remarks.  Through  the  medium  of  Braille 
we  discuss  in  satisfying  detail  current 
problems  of  the  day,  books,  religious  and 
social  matters  and  a  variety  of  other 
subjects  ;  the  Braille  machine  has  become 
to  me  a  second  tongue,  as  it  were,  by  means 
of  which  I  share  my  personal  joys  and 
difficulties  and  the  intimate  problems  of  the 
inner  life  which  can  only  be  disclosed  where 
there  exists  a  very  deep  and  genuine  friend¬ 
ship.  To  those  who  say  that  equal  friendship 

HOME 

Proposal  for  Dundee  Institution  to  be  taken 
over  by  Corporation. — The  directors  of  Dundee 
Institution  for  the  Blind  this  month  put  before 
a  sub-committee  of  Dundee  Public  Health 
Committee  a  suggestion  which  originated  from 
the  blind  employees — that  the  Corporation 
should  take  over  the  institution. 

The  directors  stated  that  a  request  had 
been  received  from  the  workers  for  an  in¬ 
crease  in  wages  of  6s.  per  week  for  men  and 
4s.  6d.  per  week  for  women,  making  the  rates 
of  wages  the  same  as  in  Glasgow  Institution. 
The  present  rates  were  44s.  a  week  for  men 
and  28s.  6d.  a  week  for  women.  While  they 
felt  the  increase  was  to  some  extent  justifi¬ 
able,  the  directors  could  not  afford  the  in¬ 
crease,  involving  £1,326  a  year,  as  last  year 
the  sum  of  £976  had  had  to  be  taken  from 
capital  to  meet  expenditure. 

The  directors,  while  asking  an  increase  in 
the  per  capita  grant,  paid  by  the  Corporation, 
from  £55  to  £70,  stated  that  the  workers  had 
made  the  suggestion  that  the  institution 
should  be  taken  over  by  the  Corporation. 

The  City  Chamberlain  was  instructed  to 
prepare  a  report  on  the  financial  aspects  of 
the  proposal,  while  the  directors  decided  to 
consider  the  proposition  of  the  Institution 
being  handed  over  to  the  Corporation. 

Cost  of  the  Burial  of  Blind  Persons. — The 
Joint  Blind  Welfare  Committee  of  the  County 
Councils  Association  and  the  Association  of 
Municipal  Corporations  have  resolved  to  ask  the 
Ministry  of  Health  whether  they  consider  the 
powers  conferred  upon  county  and  county 
borough  councils  by  the  Blind  Persons  Act, 
1920,  enable  them  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  burial 
of  blind  persons.  In  the  event  of  a  negative 
reply  the  Department  is  to  be  urged  to  include 
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is  not  possible  between  sighted  and  hearing 
people  and  the  deaf-blind  I  would  reply  that 
for  every  practical  service  I  am  able  to 
render  to  my  friend  I  receive  in  return  a 
wealth  of  understanding  and  sympathy 
which  is  of  infinite  value.  So  far  from 
finding  the  double  handicap  of  deafness  and 
blindness  a  barrier  in  our  relationship  I 
can  say  quite  truthfully  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  time  I  forget  that  such  a  handicap 
exists,  and  enjoy  to  the  full  the  satisfying 
companionship  of  mind,  heart  and  spirit, 
which  is  the  essence  of  friendship,  and  which 
no  physical  limitation  has  any  power  to 
prevent  or  destroy. 

NEWS 

an  appropriate  amendment  in  the  new  blind 
welfare  legislation  now  contemplated. 

Trachoma  and  the  Refugee  Basque  Children. 
- — In  the  House  of  Lords  last  month,  during  a 
debate  on  the  refugee  Basque  children,  Lord 
Lloyd,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  MacCallan,  an 
ophthalmic  surgeon  with  a  fine  record  in  Egypt, 
feared  that  these  children  might  be  suffering 
from  trachoma,  a  contagious  eye  disease  which 
led  ultimately  to  blindness.  Since  the  children 
were  to  be  moved  into  institutions,  he  asked 
that  more  precautions  should  be  taken  to  ensure 
that  they  were  free  from  this  disease. 

Lord  Dufferin  and  Ava  replied  that  they  had 
been  examined  by  British  doctors  before  leaving 
Bilbao  and  only  two  cases  of  trachoma  had  been 
found.  These  cases,  of  course,  had  not  been 
allowed  to  sail.  Trachoma  was  very  uncommon 
in  the  Basque  country,  and  the  cases  discovered 
were  in  children  from  other  parts  of  Spain. 

Triennial  Conference  of  the  National  League  of 
the  Blind. — The  triennial  conference  of  the 
National  League  of  the  Blind  was  held  in  the 
Co-operative  Hall,  Nottingham,  last  month. 
The  delegates  were  welcomed  by  the  Lord  Mayor, 
who  said  :  “You  can  be  assured  of  the  utmost 
regard  by  the  Health  Committee  of  this  city 
in  its  endeavour  to  do  what  is  thoroughly  right 
and  just  for  blind  persons.’’ 

In  his  presidential  address,  Mr.  J.  Grierson 
(Birkenhead)  said  the  greatest  power  that  had 
militated  against  them  had  been  the  lamentable 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  members  of  local 
authorities,  and,  in  particular,  of  certain  Labour 
members. 

“  We  have  a  lack  of  confidence,  uniformity, 
and  of  that  concerted  energy  in  the  party  which 
would  make  for  our  ultimate  success,”  declared 
the  speaker.  One  would  feel  greater  confidence 
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if  there  were  a  greater  spirit  of  unity  and  under¬ 
standing  operating  in  the  organisation.  The  very 
terms  of  resolutions  on  the  agenda  showed  lack 
of  consistent  regard  for  decisions  of  the  party 
and  a  proper  attempt  to  secure  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  its  policy. 

One  of  the  most  important  discussions  during 
the  Conference  took  place  on  a  resolution  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  Glasgow  branch  in  the  following 
terms  :  “  This  conference  condemns  the  prevail¬ 
ing  practice  of  blind  welfare  administration 
in  denying  to  the  individual  of  intelligence 
the  opportunity  of  qualifying  for  a  commercial 
or  professional  position,  and  assuming  that  the 
only  future  for  the  employable  blind  is  to  be 
found  inside  the  workshop.  It  further  deplores 
the  attitude  of  the  majority  of  the  officials  of 
such  institutions  against  promotion  of  blind 
workers  to  the  staff  or  administrative  posts 
therein,  believing  such  a  point  of  view  is  dic¬ 
tated  by  a  jealous  caste  prejudice,  and  calling 
upon  the  National  Executive  to  bring  these 
views  before  the  appropriate  administrative 
bodies  concerned.”  The  resolution  was  carried. 

Another  resolution  which  received  the  support 
of  the  conference  was  by  the  Tottenham  branch  : 
“  This  conference  is  of  opinion  that  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Council,  and  all  branches,  should  concen¬ 
trate  on  urging  the  Government,  and  all  local 
authorities,  to  take  full  control  of  all  workshops 
for  the  blind,  together  with  all  other  blind 
welfare  services,  and  that  such  information 
as  is  available  to  support  this  policy  be  utilised 
to  this  end.” 

There  was  a  long  discussion  on  the  minimum 
wage  policy,  and  finally  the  following  resolution, 
submitted  by  the  Birkenhead  branch,  was 
carried :  “  Having  carefully  considered  the 

varying  interpretations  and  the  consequent 
confusion  occasioned  in  submitting  a  case  for 
the  minimum  wage  policy  of  the  League,  and 
desiring  to  give  a  clearer  and  more  definite 
guide  to  our  members  for  the  future,  this  con¬ 
ference  declares  in  favour  of  a  standard  weekly 
income  for  all  blind  workers,  based  upon  a 
time  rate  per  hour,  which  for  a  full  week’s 
work  shall  not  be  less  than  the  average  wage 
paid  to  the  municipal  employees  in  any  given 
area ;  further,  that  a  definite  proportionate 
provision  shall  also  be  made  for  all  trainees. 

Before  the  conference  closed,  an  emergency 
resolution  was  moved  by  Mr.  O’Keefe  calling 
upon  the  Government  to  fulfil  the  recent  promise 
of  the  Minister  of  Health  by  introducing  during 
the  present  Parliamentary  session  legislation 
to  amend  the  Blind  Persons  Act  of  1920. 

The  resolution  added  :  “  The  conference 

notes  with  concern  that  the  session  is  nearing 
its  close,  and  that  so  far  there  is  no  indication 


that  the  promised  reform  is  likely  to  become 
effective  in  the  near  future.” 

Mr.  O’Keefe  emphasised  that  the  League 
wanted  equal  grants  and  treatments  for  all  blind 
persons  (with  no  preference  for  those  blinded 
during  Great  War  service)  ;  a  minimum  living 
wage  for  all  blind  persons  ;  the  abolition  of 
the  charity  system  in  its  entirety  ;  and  a  real 
guarantee  of  economic  security  for  blind 
people. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

Peterborough  Blind  at  the  Circus.— Forty 
blind  Peterborough  people  were  present  at 
the  opening  performance  of  Bertram  Mills’ 
great  circus,  on  the  Horse  Fair  Meadow,  Peter¬ 
borough,  last  month.  They  thoroughly  enjoyed 
the  brilliant  2\  hours’  programme. 

The  visit  was  arranged  by  Capt.  A.  C.  Holmes, 
Branch  Secretary  of  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  the  invitations  from  Mr.  Bertram 
Mills  being  in  Braille.  The  party  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  Miss  E.  M.  Hartley,  Chairman  of  the 
Peterborough  Association  for  the  Blind,  Capt. 
Holmes  and  guides.  Many  of  the  blind  were  able 
to  sense  what  was  happening  without  any  help 
from  the  guides.  Their  hearing  and  highly 
developed  gift  of  smell  led  them  to  judge  with 
remarkable  accuracy  what  was  going  on  in  the 
ring. 

One  lady  who  has  been  totally  blind  for  the 
last  two  years  said  afterwards  :  ”  The  horses 
were  wonderful.  Their  manners  were  lovely — 
better  than  some  human  beings.  But  I  liked 
the  elephants  best  ;  as  soon  as  they  came  into  the 
ring  I  knew  they  were  there  ;  I  could  smell 
them.” 

A  Film  of  Guide  Dogs  for  the  Blind.— An 

educational  film  entitled  "  The  Seeing  Eye,” 
showing  the  work  and  training  of  Guide  Dogs 
for  the  Blind,  has  been  shown  recently  through¬ 
out  the  country.  Those  who  have  not  already 
seen  it  can  do  so  at  the  following  cinemas  on 

the  dates  given  below  : — - 

Date.  Cinema.  Town.  Hire  Days. 

August  1 6th  Scala  Withington,  Manchester  3 
October  4th  News  Theatre  Newcastle-on-Tyne  6 
7th  Centre  Gt.  Windmill  St.,  London  4 

This  short  interesting  film  gives  a  good  idea 
of  the  subject.  It  illustrates  the  work  of 
“  The  Seeing  Eye  ”  in  America,  but  the  Guide 
Dogs  for  the  Blind  Association  in  Great  Britain, 
whose  school  is  situated  at  Wallasey,  Cheshire, 
does  similar  work  in  this  country.  The  head 
trainer  at  Wallasey  originally  came  from  ”  The 
Seeing  Eye  ”  when  it  was  working  in  Switzer¬ 
land. 

Pontypridd  Institution’s  Coronation  Tea  for 

the  Blind. — A  Coronation  tea  and  concert 
were  provided  at  St.  Matthew’s  Parish  Rooms, 
Pontypridd,  last  month,  when  350  blind  persons 
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and  their  friends  were  entertained  by  the  Board 
of  Management  of  the  Pontypridd  and  Districts 
Institution  for  the  Blind.  The  gathering  was  a 
very  representative  one  and  the  Coronation 
spirit  dominated  the  whole  proceedings.  Parties 
of  blind  people  were  present  from  Mountain  Ash, 
Bargoed,  Caerphilly  and  the  Llantrisant  areas, 
and  together  with  the  Pontypridd  contingent  a 
truly  loyal  assembly  they  made.  Some  idea 
of  the  work  undertaken  by  the  Institution 
may  be  gauged  from  the  fact  that  the  oldest 
blind  person  present  was  91  years  of  age,  and 
the  youngest  six. 

The  Institution  has  arranged  an  outing  for 
the  blind  to  Barry  Island  on  June  22nd,  when 
it  hopes  to  entertain  about  350  sightless  friends 
and  their  guides. 

Northern  Counties  Conference  of  Home 
Teachers.— At  the  Northern  Counties 
Association  for  the  Blind  Conference 
of  Home  Teachers,  held  in  Leeds,  on 
April  15th,  the  following  papers  were  read  : 
“  Adjustment  to  Blindness  ”  (now  being  re¬ 
printed  in  The  New  Beacon),  by  Mr.  M. 
Frankland,  Secretary  of  the  Liverpool  Branch 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  ;  “  The 
Value  of  Social  Centres  and  Sports  Clubs  in 


the  Lives  of  Blind  Persons,”  by  Miss  E. 
Jacksdn,  of  Manchester ;  “  Presentation  of 

a  Full  Week’s  Work  in  a  Rural  Area,”  by  Miss 
D.  Fairhurst.  of  Carlisle  ;  “  Presentation  of  a 
Full  Week’s  Work  in  an  Urban  Area,”  by  Miss 
M.  Mitchell,  of  Manchester  ;  "  The  Value  of  the 
Home  Teaching  Service  to  Blind  Persons  of 
Independent  Means  ”  (reprinted  in  this  issue  of 
The  New  Beacon),  by  Miss  M.  Lee,  of  Man¬ 
chester.  1  here  was  also  an  exhibition  of 
apparatus,  games  and  literature  for  the  blind, 
sent  by  the  National  Institute,  and  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  by  a  blind  man  of  apparatus  he  had  designed 
and  constructed  for  calculating  and  recording 
the  amounts  of  purchases  made  in  his  shop. 

Apart  from  the  papers  read,  one  or  two 
interesting  points  that  emerged  during  the 
course  of  the  Conference  were  (a)  that  Cookery 
Classes  organised  by  the  Manchester  Education 
Committee  are  once  again  available  for  blind 
women,  (2)  that  two  Home  Helps  are  now 
employed  by  the  Hull  and  East  Riding  Institute 
for  the  Blind  and  may  visit  the  homes  of  blind 
people  at  a  charge  of  6d.  an  hour,  (3)  that  there 
is  a  woodwork  class  for  men  in  Manchester  ; 
(4)  that  in  Sunderland  the  blind  make  wool 
from  sacks  as  a  pastime  occupation. 


IMPERIAL  NEWS 


Prevention  of  Blindness  in  Irish  Free  State. — 

The  Free  State  Minister  for  Local  Government 
and  Public  Health  has  forwarded  a  compre¬ 
hensive  statement  to  the  Irish  Association  for 
the  Blind,  outlining  in  detail  the  measures  that 
are  being  taken  for  the  prevention  of  blindness. 

The  number  of  schoolchildren  who  were  medi- 
cally  examined  under  the  various  county  and 
county  borough  school  medical  service  schemes 
in  I935  was  93,638.  Out  of  this  number  10,119 
were  found  to  be  suffering  from  defective  vision, 
while  4,060  suffered  with  other  eye  defects. 

Fifty  per  cent,  of  the  expenditure  of  the  local 
authorities  operating  approved  school  medical 
service  schemes  is  recouped  to  them  from  the 
national  school  medical  service  grant.  This 
expenditure  comprises  the  remuneration  of  the 
ophthalmic  surgeon  and  the  payment  to  hos¬ 
pitals  for  the  treatment  therein  of  children. 
Sessions  are  held,  usually  about  twice  monthly, 
at  which  the  ophthalmic  surgeon  attends  for  the 
examination  of  the  children.  The  sessions  vary 
in  different  districts  according  to  local  require¬ 
ments. 

Commenting  on  the  Minister’s  statement,  Mr, 
J.  P.  Neary,  Secretary  of  the  Irish  Association, 
said  that,  while  the  figures  regarding  the  number 
of  school  children  who  were  suffering  from  defec¬ 


tive  vision  could  not  be  viewed  with  equanimity, 
nevertheless  he  felt  that  it  would  be  generally 
appreciated  that  the  Minister  deserved  every 
credit  and  support  for  the  measures  he  had  taken 
to  preserve  the  eyesight  of  school  children. 

i'he  success  of  the  Minister’s  plan,  however, 
would  depend  to  a  large  extent  upon  those  en¬ 
trusted  with  the  responsibility  of  carrying  out 
these  schemes.  Recently  a  case  of  a  school  had 
been  reported,  where  one  of  the  children  could 
not  see  the  blackboard,  in  which  there  had  been 
no  medical  examination  of  the  children’s  eyes  for 
over  three  years.  As  a  result  of  the  Association’s 
representations,  examination  had  since  taken 
place,  and  the  child  concerned  had  been  supplied 
with  glasses. 

Mr.  Neary  added  that  although  the  Minister 
had  not  specifically  referred  to  what  was  being 
done  by  way  of  providing  free  milk  and  meals  for 
the  under-nourished,  nor  to  the  medical  advice  to 
parents  regarding  the  proper  dietary  for  the  less 
robust  children,  he  (himself)  thought  that  these 
services  were  making  a  very  substantial  con¬ 
tribution  towards  the  preservation  of  eyesight 
and,  while  such  services  might  involve  a  con¬ 
siderable  outlay,  he  was  convinced  that,  apart 
from  the  humanitarian  aspect,  it  would  be 
generally  agreed  that  prevention  was  cheaper 
than  blindness. 
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Proposed  New  Law  Affecting  French  Masseurs. 

— The  French  Chamber  has  unanimously  ap¬ 
proved  a  proposal  for  the  introduction  of  a  law 
making  it  compulsory  for  all  members  of  the 
auxiliary  medical  professions,  including  that  of 
massage,  to  hold  a  State  Diploma.  At  present 
there  are  no  compulsory  qualifications  for  the 
practice  of  massage,  and  the  profession  is  there¬ 
fore  encumbered  by  numbers  of  unqualified  per¬ 
sons  whose  ignorance  of  the  subject  is  a  danger 
to  those  who  put  themselves  in  their  care. 

International  Congress  of  Blind  Esperantists. — 

A  gathering  of  considerable  interest  will  assemble 
during  August  in  Warsaw,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
fourteenth  International  Congress  of  Blind  Es¬ 
perantists.  Already  more  than  sixty  blind  per¬ 
sons,  who  will  represent  no  fewer  than  eleven 
nationalities,  have  signified  their  intention  to 
be  present  at  this  gathering. 

During  the  week  commencing  on  August  8th, 
discussions  will  take  place  on  many  matters  con¬ 
cerning  the  blind  of  all  nations,  and  much  useful 
information  about  activities  in  certain  coun¬ 
tries  will  be  gained  by  representatives  of  other 
lands. 

This  congress  of  Blind  Esperantists  is  being 
organised  by  a  number  of  blinded  ex-officers,  who 
have  the  support  of  the  committee  of  the  Uni¬ 
versal  Esperanto  Congress  which  will  meet  also 
in  Warsaw  during  the  same  week.  Special  facili¬ 


ties  will  be  offered  for  the  entertainment  and 
comfort  of  the  blind  visitors,  who  are  thus  assured 
of  a  most  interesting  visit  to  the  capital  of  a 
country  not  very  well  known  to  the  tourist, 
though  frequently  looming  large  in  the  sphere  of 
international  politics. 

That  such  facilities  are  offered  to  the  blind  for 
seeing  other  countries  is  surely  a  strong  plea  for 
the  extension  of  interest  in  Esperanto  amongst 
the  blind  ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  anticipate 
that  this  gathering  in  Warsaw  will  further  stimu¬ 
late  such  interest,  which  is  already  considerable. 
Many  blind  persons  can  testify  to  the  extreme 
value  of  Esperanto  as  a  means  of  enlarging  one’s 
outlook,  of  making  interesting  friends,  and  of 
gaining  much  useful  first-hand  information  not 
otherwise  easily  obtainable.  Esperanto,  in  fact, 
is  both  an  educational  and  social  medium  of  un¬ 
told  benefit  to  the  blind. 

Helen  Keller  and  the  Goddess  of  Mercy. — While 
in  Japan,  Dr.  Helen  Keller  visited  the  Osaka 
Mainichi  and  offered  her  congratulations  on  the 
15th  anniversary  of  the  Braille  Mainichi,  an  em¬ 
bossed  newspaper  for  the  blind  of  Japan.  At 
the  end  of  her  address,  the  Editor-in-Chief,  Shin- 
goro  Takaisha,  presented  her  with  a  beautiful 
statue  of  Kannon,  Goddess  of  Mercy.  “  May 
the  spirit  of  Kannon,”  Miss  Keller  exclaimed, 
“  help  me  in  my  endeavour  to  help  the  sightless 
of  the  world  !  Kannon  is  my  favourite  goddess.” 


SHEFFIELD’S  POLICY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


THE  March  issue  of  The  Town  and 
County  Councillor  contained  an  article 
by  Mr.  E.  G.  Gibson,  Town  Clerk  of 
Sheffield,  in  which  he  referred  to  an 
item  in  the  previous  issue  in  which  Dr.  Whit¬ 
field,  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
urged  that  local  authorities  could  and  should 
do  more  for  the  blind.  It  was  the  experience 
of  Sheffield  Corporation,  said  Mr.  Gibson, 
that  a  great  deal  could  be  done  along  the 
lines  suggested  to  improve  the  happiness  of 
blind  persons. 

In  September,  1927,  the  Sheffield  Corpor¬ 
ation  accepted  direct  responsibility  for  the 
welfare  of  blind  persons  ordinarily  resident 
in  the  City,  exercising  to  the  full  their  powers 
under  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920.  The 
construction  of  new  workshops  was  begun 
shortly  afterwards  and  the  workshops  were 
opened  in  1930. 

The  Welfare  of  the  Blind  Department’s 
most  important  customer  is  the  Corporation 


itself,  which  in  1928  gave  instructions  to  other 
Departments  that  orders  for  any  goods  that 
could  be  made  by  the  blind  were  to  be  placed 
with  them,  and  this  has  been  most  loyally 
carried  out,  all  the  following  articles  being 
supplied  by  the  Blind  Department  :  Machine 
brushes  for  street  sweeping,  scavenger  brooms, 
tar-spraying  brushes,  hampers,  cane  chairs, 
linen  baskets,  dispensary  baskets,  stores 
baskets,  wastepaper  baskets,  gymnastic 
mats,  golf  tee  mats,  rugs,  matting  for 
diving  boards  at  the  swimming  baths, 
door-mats,  clogs  for  men  doing  tar-spraying, 
etc.,  stockings  for  the  Public  Assistance 
Institution,  jerseys,  jersey  suits,  and 
stockings  for  the  Children’s  Homes,  capes 
for  bed-ridden  women  in  the  Infirm  Wards, 
safety  nets  for  children’s  cots  in  the  hospitals, 
and  cardigans  for  nurses  in  the  sanatoria. 

Altogether,  the  Corporation  bought  goods 
made  by  the  blind  to  the  value  of  £6,625 
during  the  year  ending  March  31st,  1936. 
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CUTTING  OUT 

IN  the  post-war  years,  amid  the  difficul¬ 
ties  attendant  upon  clearing  up  the 
debris  of  the  Great  War  and  the  struggle 
to  avoid  the  slump  which  was  following 
in  the  wake  of  a  period  of  the  most  pro¬ 
digal  expenditure  in  history,  there  came 
a  movement  for  the  more  efficient  con¬ 
duct  of  industrial  and  other  enterprises  by  the 
cutting  out  of  useless  competition  and  the  in¬ 
creasing  of  the  size  of  production  units  by 
amalgamation,  and  the  term  most  commonly 
used  in  connection  with  campaigns  towards 
these  ends  was  “  rationalisation.” 

Whether  it  was  as  a  result  of  this  general 
attitude  that  the  Ministry  of  Health  first 
used  their  influence  to  cut  out  competitive 
collections  for  blind  welfare  work,  or  whether 
it  was  merely  a  coincidence,  is  of  no  great 
consequence.  The  fact  is  that  in  1925,  when, 
in  all  walks  of  life,  people  were  critically 
taking  stock  of  their  surroundings,  a  deter¬ 
mined  effort  was  made  by  the  National  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Blind,  with  the  backing  of  the 
Ministry  of  Health,  to  make  agreements  with 
all  local  societies  throughout  the  country 
in  order  to  set  up  common  funds  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  blind  welfare  work. 

It  is  obvious  that  competitive  collections 
mean  waste,  because  different  people  have  to 
travel  over  the  same  ground  to  collect  money, 
printing  is  duplicated,  and  time  and  money 
spent  twice  over  all  along  the  line,  and  it  is 
j  ust  as  obvious  that  they  result  in  the  puzzle¬ 
ment  and  annoyance  of  the  public.  Further, 
two  bodies  who  are  competing  in  collections 
are  not  likely  to  be  effective  co-operators  m 
other  fields,  and  it  is  essential,  if  blind  wel¬ 
fare  workers  are  to  do  their  job  properly,  that 
the  different  societies  should  dovetail  into 
each  other  effectively. 

Other  advantages  of  unification  were  dealt 
with  in  the  editorial  on  page  69  of  The  New 
Beacon  for  March,  1936,  but  further  em¬ 
phasis  should,  perhaps,  be  laid  on  the  re¬ 
ference  to  the  very  much  stronger  position 
of  voluntary  work  for  the  blind  when  col¬ 
lections  are  unified  than  when  two  or  more 
bodies  are  competing  for  the  interests  of  the 
public  of  an  area,  and  to  the  greater  ease  with 
which  unified  collections  can  resist  the  on¬ 
slaught  of  appeals  which  promise  a  definite 
quid  pro  quo  to  their  contributors. 


BEACON 

COMPETITION. 

Twelve  years  have  now  passed  since  1925, 
and  on  the  opposite  page  is  a  map  which 
shows  those  parts  of  the  country  where  com¬ 
petitive  collections  still  exist  (left  white), 
and  those  parts  where  they  have  been  elimi¬ 
nated  (shaded  or  black).  The  advantages  of 
unification  would  seem  to  be  so  very  obvious 
that  it  may  seem  surprising  that  there  is  any 
white  at  all  still  left  on  the  map.  However, 
at  a  second  glance,  it  will  be  seen  that  most  of 
the  important  parts  of  the  country  are 
covered  by  unification  agreements  ;  and, 
after  all,  twelve  years  is  only  a  small  length 
of  time  compared  with  that  in  which  the 
habits  of  working  in  isolation  have  grown  up. 

The  map  suffers,  of  course,  from  the  limi¬ 
tations  inherent  in  all  small-scale  represen¬ 
tations,  and  certain  detailed  particulars  have 
had  to  be  ignored  in  its  preparation.  For 
example,  the  plan  correctly  shows  Sheffield 
as  being  an  area  in  which  there  are  no  com¬ 
petitive  collections  and  in  which  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind  collects,  but  the  ordi¬ 
nary  type  of  unification  agreement  is  not  in 
force  in  Sheffield  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
services  there  are  municipalised. 

The  general  course  of  unification  in  opera¬ 
tion  has  been  particularly  happy,  and  the 
unified  collections  undertaken  by  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  have  con¬ 
tinually  increased.  Even  during  the  lean 
3'ears  of  the  slump  from  1929  to  1936  the 
figures  grew  year  by  year,  and  now  they  are 
shooting  ahead  faster  than  ever.  This  is  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  last  two  years  have 
been  a  period  of  considerable  difficulty. 
Money  raisers,  looking  back,  say  that  the  one 
consolation  they  can  find  is  that  they  are  not 
likely  to  meet  another  period  of  forty-eight 
months  which  will  bring  with  it  a  Royal 
Jubilee  and  death,  an  abdication  and  a 
Coronation.  However,  the  amount  paid 
out  by  the  National  Institute  under  unifi¬ 
cation  agreements  in  1936-37  was  £28,567, 
£3,000  more  than  in  the  previous  year,  and 
£10,000  more  than  it  was  six  years  ago. 

It  is  significant  that  those  who,  earlier, 
were  amongst  the  most  severe  critics  of  uni¬ 
fication  have,  after  experimenting  with  the 
scheme,  become  its  most  enthusiastic  sup¬ 
porters,  and  each  year  the  Annual  Reports  of 
local  societies  pay  generous  tribute  to  the 
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help  which  a  substantial  and  increasing  in¬ 
come  from  a  Common  Fund  has  been  in  the 
carrying  on  of  their  work.  Unification  is 
acknowledged  by  such  persons  and  bodies 
to  have  worked  to  the  great  good  of  the 


blind  ;  competitive  collections,  with  their 
attendant  frictions  and  lack  of  co-operation, 
can  only  militate  against  the  aims  and  pur¬ 
poses  which  are  the  raison  d’etre  of  blind 
welfare  work. 
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A  MONUMENT  TO  LOUIS  BRAILLE. 


(' Translation  of  an  article  by  C.  Delanerie,  published  in  “  La  Voix  des  Aveugles  ”  of 

J  anuary-F  ebruary- March,  1937.) 


IN  1887,  when  I  was  a  pupil  at  the 
Institution  Nationale  des  Jeunes  Aveugles 
(in  Paris) ,  I  was  present  at  the  unveiling 
of  a  monument,  raised  by  subscription, 
to  the  great  Louis  Braille  in  his  little  parish 
of  Coupvray,  where  he  was  born  in  1809 
and  buried  in  1852.  That  unveiling  cere¬ 
mony  took  place  on  the  50th  anniversary  of 
the  printing  of  the  first  Braille  book  in  1837. 

A  short  time  ago  it  occurred  to  me,  half 
a  century  afterwards,  to  make  a  kind  of 
individual  pilgrimage  to  Coupvray.  Leaving 
the  train  at  Esbly  station,  Seine-et-Mame, 

I  started  out  for  Coupvray,  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  away,  perched  like  a  nest  among  the 
greenery  at  the  top  of  a  little  hill,  in  the 
midst  of  beautiful,  peaceful  country  swept 
by  the  invigorating  air  of  la  Brie.  This 
little  place,  neither  town  nor  village,  is 
crossed  by  the  main  road,  and  near  the 
Church  square  and  the  Maine,  well  back  on 
the  left,  I  found  the  monument  for  which  I 
had  come. 

Oh,  how  small  and  mean  it  is — a  sort  of 
stone  pillar  surmounted  by  a  bust  in  bronze, 
less  than  natural  size,  with  this  inscription  : 

A  Louis  Braille,  Les  Aveugles  Reconnaissants 
(To  Louis  Braille,  from  the  Grateful  Blind). 
How  inadequate  seemed  the  gratitude  ex¬ 
pressed  by  this  poor  little  monument,  almost 
dwarfed  by  the  shrubs  which  flank  it  and 
which  one  can  pass  without  even  noticing  ! 

I  then  went  to  the  little  cemetery,  where 
I  had  difficulty  in  finding  the  grave  of  our 
benefactor,  for  there  is  nothing  to  draw 
attention  to  it.  However,  I  found  it  at  last 
among  the  most  humble  graves — a  plain 
stone  slab,  level  with  the  ground,  with  an 
iron  cross.  Not  a  flower,  not  a  wreath,  not 
a  single  souvenir  !  A  feeling  of  revolt  at 
this  injustice,  this  neglect,  swept  over  me, 
and  then  there  suddenly  came  the  idea  that 
we  must  do  away  with  this  ingratitude,  this 
inconceivable  negligence.  For  without  — 
Braille,  that  great  inventor  and  benefactor 
of  humanity,  whose  system  cleared  away 
the  darkness  and  liberated  the  thoughts  of 
millions  of  blind  people  throughout  the 
whole  world,  we  should  have  remained  in 
oblivion ;  without  Braille  we  should  not 


have  had  Maurice  de  la  Sizeranne,  Villey, 
nor  so  many  eminent  teachers,  men  of 
letters,  distinguished  artistes,  brilliant 
laureates  of  the  Conservatoire  de  Paris  ; 
without  Braille  there  would  have  been  no 
wonderful  library  at  the  Association  Valentin 
Haiiy,  nor  all  our  associations  for  and 
groups  of  the  blind,  for  all  these  were  made 
possible  by  him  and  the  book  that  he 
created  after  such  long  and  careful  thought. 
What  gratitude  do  we  not  owe  to  such  a 
man  !  Just  as,  without  Valentin  Haiiy, 
Braille  would  no  doubt  have  remained  in 
his  native  place,  a  neglected  blind  man,  in 
the  same  way,  without  Braille,  we  should 
not  be  what  we  are  to-day  ;  and  the  time  is 
opportune  for  glorifying  the  work  of  Braille 
and  expressing  our  grateful  recognition  by 
the  erection  of  a  really  imposing  monument, 
worthy  of  the  man,  in  a  public  spot  in  Paris 
near  the  School  where  he  was  pupil  and 
teacher. 

Yes,  the  moment  has  come  for  fulfilling  a 
duty,  for  the  Exhibition  will  furnish  us  with 
all  the  opportunities  we  need  for  meeting 
the  blind  of  the  world,  all  of  whom  owe 
Braille  such  infinite  gratitude.  For  this 
purpose,  therefore,  a  fund  must  be  opened 
for  international  subscription. 

I  have  just  submitted  my  suggestion  to 
the  General  Meeting  of  Old  Pupils  of  the 
Institution  Nationale,  and  by  the  unanimous 
resolution  of  the  hundred  members  present, 
a  Committee  of  Action  was  immediately 
constituted  and  the  fund  opened.  Three 
subscriptions  of  one  thousand  francs  have 
already  been  received,  but  the  Committee  of 
Action  should  be  supported  by  all  the 
associations  for  and  groups  of  the  blind, 
each  association  making  its  own  appeal  to 
its  members  and  collecting  their  subscrip¬ 
tions,  and  all  rivalling  each  other  in  their 
zeal  for  such  a  noble  enterprise.  And  not 
only  should  our  appeal  be  addressed  to  the 
Associations  of  France,  but  to  other  nations, 
who  cannot  but  approve  the  initiative  that 
has  been  taken.  . 

[Details  of  this' scheme' are  being  arranged  and  when 
they  are  completed  an  appeal  will  be  made  for  sub¬ 
scriptions.  Full  particulars  will  then  be  given  in  The 
New  Beacon. — Ed.] 
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THE  VALUE  OF  THE  HOME  TEACHING  SERVICE  TO 
BLIND  PERSONS  OF  INDEPENDENT  MEANS. 


A  Paper  given  by  Miss  M.  Lee,  Manchester,  at  a  Northern  Counties  Association 
Conference  of  Home  Teachers  held  in  Leeds  on  April  15 th,  1937. 


I  WOULD  like  to  commence  my  remarks 
by  saying  how  much  I  enjoyed  Mrs. 
Cowley’s  paper*  given  at  the  Home 
Teachers’  Conference  at  Preston  on 
Thursday,  November  12th,  1936.  The  “  up- 
to-dateness”  of  thought  was  most  refreshing, 
and  we  could  do  with  more  of  it,  but,  although 
I  enjoyed  it  so  much,  I  think  Mrs.  Cowley 
made  a  great  error  when  she  remarked  that 
“  the  blind  people  who  are  ‘  better  off  ’  do  not 
use  the  Home  Teaching  Service.”  This  im¬ 
pression  may  be  due  to  the  registration  cards 
not  being  fully  filled  in,  but  it  is  very  difficult 
to  get  details  from  the  “  better  off,”  and  in¬ 
timate  questions  are  sometimes  resented,  and 
sometimes  do  more  harm  than  good. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  the  “  better  off  ”  do 
use  our  Service  and  do  seek  our  help,  and  I 
hope  my  few  remarks  will  help  to  convince 
any  who  doubt  our  usefulness  with  that  par¬ 
ticular  class.  I  am  speaking  now  from  per¬ 
sonal  experience  as  a  Home  Teacher  (a  thing 
I  dislike  doing  very  much),  but,  after  all,  real 
experiences  are  the  most  convincing,  and  as 
I  am  very  anxious  to  show  that  we  are  of  some 
use,  please  excuse  me  if  my  remarks  are 
rather  personal. 

There  is  no  really  fundamental  difference 
in  the  “  better  off  ”  ;  they  need  sympathy, 
understanding  and  encouragement  just  like 
other  people.  They  may  differ  in  tastes  and 
interests,  but  not  in  the  essentials. 

It  is  so  difficult  for  a  Home  Teacher  to 
speak  about  the  most  vital  part  of  her  work, 
for  it  does  not  lie  in  the  things  which  can  be 
seen  and  handled,  but  rather  in  the  things  of 
the  mind  and  spirit.  Perhaps  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  part  of  our  work  lies,  as  you  know,  in 
helping  a  person  in  middle  life  who  has  sud¬ 
denly  lost  her  sight  and  is  too  old  to  train  to 
work,  to  adjust  herself  to  her  new  conditions. 
As  one  of  my  cases  remarked  to  me,  It  is 
like  starting  life  over  again.”  In  this  the 
rich  and  poor  suffer  alike,  and  need  help  and 
encouragement  just  the  same.  The  “  better 
off  ”  are  often  more  lonely  and  isolated.  As 
you  know,  the  poor  live  close  together  ;  there 

•Reprinted  in  The  New  Beacon,  January  15th  to  April  15th,  1937. 


is  the  constant  running  in  of  neighbours  with 
news  and  local  interests.  They  are  used  to 
affliction  through  close  contact  with  one 
another,  and  do  not  regard  it  as  anything  very 
unusual.  Also  the  poor,  being  in  the  ma¬ 
jority,  enjoy  to  a  greater  extent  the  Social 
Centres  and  other  activities  provided. 

The  “  better  off,”  living  generally  in  a  more 
scattered  area,  do  not  come  into  contact  with 
each  other  so  much,  and  are  usually  more 
sensitive  to  their  handicap.  Also  our  acti¬ 
vities  do  not  appeal  to  them  quite  so  much 
as  they  do  to  the  poor,  because  they  are  more 
cultivated  in  their  tastes. 

I  will  mention  one  or  two  cases  where  I 
think  I  have  been  useful. 

In  the  first  place  I  was  sought  for  by  a 
medical  man  (I  must  say  this  to  impress  Mrs. 
Cowley).  He  had  done  all  he  could  for  his 
patient — a  woman  who  had  suddenly  gone 
blind  through  tragic  circumstances — also  her 
relations  had  tried  hard  to  reconcile  her  to 
blindness,  but  without  success.  Her  doctor 
sent  for  me  and  said,  “  Try  to  interest  her  in 
something  and  get  her  mind  off  herself.  I  can 
do  no  more.  See  if  you  can  get  her  into  a 
healthier  state  of  mind.”  She  was  a  married 
woman  of  45,  in  a  good  position  financially. 
Her  husband,  who  was  an  ambitious  man, 
began  to  be  irritable,  too,  and  almost  resent¬ 
ful,  and  an  estrangement  set  in  between  them. 

You  may  say  :  “  But  where  do  you  come 
in  ?  ”  and  it  is  difficult  to  express  it  exactly. 
Of  course,  I  taught  her  to  read  and  do  a  few 
handicrafts,  but  that  was  not  very  impor¬ 
tant.  My  help  lay  in  having  long,  intimate 
talks  with  my  pupil  and  trying  to  build  up 
her  courage,  to  restore  her  faith  and  make  her 
believe  she  could  hold  her  own  in  life,  in 
insisting  she  should  always  keep  interested  in 
life  and  general  affairs  and  never  forget  to 
ask  for  strength  to  be  given  to  face  each  day. 
Some  time  afterwards  her  husband  said  to 
me,  “  I  am  beginning  to  admire  my  wife  in  a 
new  way — she  is  awfully  plucky  and  cheerful 
and  does  put  up  a  good  fight.” 

One  day  I  ventured  to  visit  a  blind  lady 
whom  I  knew  to  be  in  good  circumstances. 
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She  seemed  to  have  everything  necessary  to 
make  her  as  happy  as  possible,  a  beautiful 
home,  good  husband,  very  kind  maid-com¬ 
panion  and  good  income.  I  thought  “  I 
shall  not  be  needed  here,  you  seem  to  have  so 
much  of  everything.”  To  my  surprise,  on 
leaving,  she  said,  “  Will  you  be  my  friend  ? 
I  am  most  terribly  lonely.”  I  found  this  to 
be  true  ;  she  had  only  been  blind  a  few  years 
and  had  not  reconciled  herself  to  it  and  she 
and  the  rest  of  the  family  had  got  on  each 
others’  nerves  very  badly  with  the  result  that 
she  was  left  pretty  much  alone.  I  taught 
her  to  read  and  found  she  had  a  great  interest 
in  drama.  Since  then  we  have  had  some 
happy  times  together  discussing  plays,  pic¬ 
tures  and  books,  and  by  stimulating  this 
interest  I  find  she  goes  out  more  frequently 
with  her  friends  and  thus  gains  more  con¬ 
fidence  in  life  outside  herself. 

I  had  another  similar  case  ;  in  this  case 
I  found  the  woman’s  great  interest  was  music, 
but  since  becoming  blind  she  thought  she  had 
come  to  a  standstill  in  that  direction  and  did 
not  seem  to  have  any  other  interest  that  she 
really  cared  for.  I  encouraged  her  to  study 
Braille  music,  which  she  did  after  a  great 
deal  of  persuading.  I  then  used  to  tran¬ 
scribe  sighted  music  and  she  found  a  great 
delight  in  taking  it  down  in  Braille.  Thus 
occupied  we  spent  many  happy  hours  to¬ 
gether,  and  she  is  now  enjoying  her  music  as 
perhaps  she  never  did  before.  I  have  several 
times  been  useful  to  people  interested  in 
music  in  this  way.  Unfortunately,  it  takes 
a  great  deal  of  time  and  is  not  always  possible. 

I  am  only  mentioning  an  odd  case  or  two  ; 
and  there  are  others  among  the  “better  off  ” 
all  of  whom  are  very  glad  of  an  understand¬ 
ing  friend.  We  may  not  be  able  to  help 
materially,  but  we  can  help  enormously  in 
the  home  to  establish  a  better  understanding 
between  the  blind  person  and  the  sighted 
members,  and  my  experience  is  that  a  Home 
Teacher  can  do  invaluable  service  in  this  way 
among  the  “  better  off.”  I  might  add  that 
in  each  case  where  I  have  been  helpful  my 
blind  friend  has  responded  by  doing  some¬ 
thing  in  some  way  or  other  to  help  the  more 
unfortunate  blind. 

One  has  to  be  ingenious  in  helping  this 
type  of  person.  It  is  necessary  to  be  up  to 
date,  to  be  interested  in  the  theatre,  pictures, 
latest  books,  politics,  latest  social  move¬ 
ments.  Perhaps  I  should  not  say  “  neces- 
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sary,”  but  I  do  say  it  is  a  tremendous  help. 
A  Home  Teacher  must  be  alert  and  be  able  to 
adapt  herself  to  all  circumstances. 

A  Home  Teacher  is  truly  a  “  Jack  of  all 
Trades,”  and  this  being  the  age  when  spe¬ 
cialists  are  the  vogue,  no  wonder  if  she  some¬ 
times  feels  she  is  not  fully  appreciated  by  the 
community  and  feels  rather  like  a  patchwork 
quilt  caused  by  a  job  which  is  all  “  bits  and 
pieces.” 

ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Blind  Boy  Vocalist’s  Success  at  Edinburgh. — 

The  singing  of  a  15-years-old  blind  Edinburgh 
boy,  David  Duthie,  earned  the  special  praise  of 
Miss  Helen  Henschel,  the  adjudicator  of  boys’ 
vocal  solos  at  the  Edinburgh  Music  Festival  this 
month.  David  easily  won  the  Scots  songs  com¬ 
petition  with  his  spirited  rendering  of  “  Up  wi’ 
the  Carls  o’  Dysart.” 

Catalonian  Blind  Musicians  Help  Madrid. — The 

Syndicate  of  Blind  Musicians  of  Catalonia  has 
just  given  a  very  successful  concert  at  one  of  the 
leading  Barcelona  concert  halls,  the  Sala  Mozart, 
the  proceeds  of  which  are  to  go  to  the  Committee 
in  Aid  of  Madrid.  Well-known  blind  soloists  and 
a  blind  string  quartet  performed,  and  a  satis¬ 
factory  sum  was  realised. 

Success  of  Leeds  Blind  Athletes. — For  the 

second  year  in  succession  a  team  of  totally  and 
partially  blind  men  and  women  from  Leeds  won 
the  All-England  Challenge  Shield  given  by  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  connection 
with  the  annual  sports  organised  by  the  British 
Federation  of  Social  Clubs  for  the  Blind.  The 
event  took  place  at  Heaton  Park,  Manchester. 
Details  are  as  follows  : — 

60  Yards. — G.  Brownsett  (Leeds).  60  Yards  (women) : 
M.  Buchanan  (Leeds). 

75  Yards  (Women). — M.  Hilton  (Leeds).  100  Yards  : 
W.  Finnigan  (Liverpool). 

Weight  Puttings — J.  Ward  (Manchester)  32ft.  9  ins. 
Hammer  Throwing  (Women)  :  M.  Griffiths  (War¬ 
rington),  73  ft.  11  ins. 

High  Jump  :  S.  Bird  (Leeds)  and  W.  Finnigan  (Liver¬ 
pool)  tied  at  4  ft.  10  ins. 

High  Jump  (Women). — E.  Hodgson  (Leeds)  3  ft.  7  ins. 
Standing  Long  Jump  :  G.  Brownsett  (Leeds)  7  ft.  8  ins. 

Standing  Long  Jump  (Women). — K.  Jackson  (Man¬ 
chester)  5  ft.  8  ins.  Hop,  Skip  and  Jump  (mixed)  :  M. 
Hilton  (Leeds)  19  ft.  2  ins.  and  S.  Bird  (Leeds)  23  ft.  4  in. 
Five  Mile  Walk. — J.  Lilley  (Leeds). 

Five  Mile  Walk  (Totally  Blind). — W.  Mytton  (War¬ 
rington)  . 

All  England  Challenge  Shield. — Leeds  (holders)  43J 
points,  Warrington  and  Manchester  22  points  each. 
Liverpool  17^  points. 
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THE  GREATEST  NEED. 

THE  thorny  question  of  how  home  teachers  and  personal  friends  can  best  help  the 
blind  should  perennially  be  debated,  simply  because  any  form  of  help  which 
becomes  stereotyped  and  mechanical  risks  losing  its  personality,  and  peisonality 
is  your  only  touchstone  to  attention.”  But  it  is  a  question  which  can  never  be 
wholly  answered,  an  eternal  riddle,  always  attractive  because  always  elusive. 
Help  inspired  by  pity  or  duty  or  convention  or  even  by  true  sympathy  lacks 
“  body  ”  if  it  is  not  tinged  by  friendship,  and  friendship  is  as  illimitable  in 
variety  as  love.  Who  can  teach  Romeo  to  love  Juliet  ?  Who  can  instruct  David  and  Jonathan 

A  home  teacher  who  has  not  the  ability,  or  rather  the  sensibility,  of  “  making  friends 
should  not  be  a  home  teacher.  This  scarcely  needs  saying,  because  it  is  obvious  that  the 
greatest  need  of  any  person  in  distress  is  practical  friendship.  Blindness  must  inevitably  bring 
a  certain  amount  of  distress  to  rich  and  poor,  independent  and  dependent  alike,  and  t  le  one 
sure  thing  which  can  relieve  that  distress  is  friendship,  friendship  in  its  wisdom  without  parade, 
in  its  understanding  without  conceit,  in  its  tact  without  guile,  in  its  delicacy  without  weakness, 
in  its  sympathy  without  pity.  Such  friendship  is  not  rare  ;  m  the  ups  and  downs  of  life,  espe¬ 
cially  in  the  “  downs,”  it  is  met  with  every  day,  not  only  from  acquaintances  but  from  strangeis, 
and  Miss  Lee’s  paper  and  Miss  Cripps’  article,  both  printed  m  this  issue  ol  The  New  Beacon, 

provide  ample  proof  of  its  existence.  ......  . ,  . 

The  home  teacher  has  the  onus  of  planting  that  friendship,  and  it  is  for  him  01  her  to  t  y 
the  soil.  The  most  important  qualification  for  home  teaching  should  be  the  capability  o 
judging  and  adapting  character.  The  character  to  be  judged  is  that  of  the  person  to  be  helped  , 
the  character  to  be  adapted  is  that  of  the  person  who  is  to  help.  Regarded  simply  as  an  intel¬ 
lectual  exercise  this  basic  process  of  friendship-forming  is  of  absorbing  interest,  like  an  x- 
periment  with  unfathomed  chemicals.  But  if  it  is  regarded  solely  as  an  intellectual  exercise 
it  loses  a  great  part,  if  not  all,  of  its  creative  power.  It  is  essentially  an  emotional  exercise 
but  guarded  from  excess  by  a  mental  outlook  akin  to  that  of  the  physical  healer  who  can  cut 

to  cure  and  of  the  spiritual  healer  who  can  admonish  to  transform. 

We  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  home  teachers  should  be  trained  psychologists.  Far  from 
it  •  to  be  truly  successful  as  helpers  of  the  blind,  the  relationship  between  them  and  then 
“  pupils  ”  should  be  as  “  unscientific  ”  as  the  relationship  between  husband  and  wife.  ^But 
we  do  suggest  that  home  teachers  must  regard  the  Second  Commandment  as  the  raison  cl  ehe 

of  their  work  ;  otherwise,  their  work  is  a  mere  job.  mffirnlt  pnonsrii 

The  world  of  the  blind  is  made  up  of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  mem  It  is  difficult  enough 

to  penetrate  to  the  personalities  of  any  cross-section  ot  all  sorts  and i.S°d^culT ta sk  of  all 
penetrate  to  the  personalities  of  the  blind  cross-section  is  perhaps  the  ^ifficuit  task  3f  ll 

The  blind  cannot  always  be  natural ;  their  blindness  pi  events  them  being  _  another 
man  once  remarked  :  “  I  have  to  be  polite  to  everyone,  because  I  know  that  1 f  I .annoy '  ano 
man  mv  blindness  prevents  him  from  hitting  me  as  he  would  like  to  Has  anyone  evei 
properl vY  considered  Pthis  enormous  handicap  of  blindness— the  knowledge  that  you  cannot 
enforce  an  opinion  with  a  fisticuff,  that  you  cannot  thrash  a  cad  that  you  cannot  really  justi¬ 
fiably  offend  a  cad  because  your  blindness  prevents  even  a  cad  from  responding.  No •  wonde 
many  blind  people  so  often  bristle  with  an  impenetrable  armour-of  ^ 

towards  neoDle  ill-deserving  either.  Yet  this  almost  invariable,  even  if  enforced,  amiaDiiuy 
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teachers,  too. 
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ADJUSTMENT  TO  BLINDNESS. 

By  M.  FRANKLAND. 

{Continued  from  last  issue.) 


A  NOTHER  important  factor,  dealing 
very  vitally  with  adjustment, 
is  the  attitude  of  the  rela- 
/  ■  tives  and  friends  towards  the 

/ ^  newly  blind  person,  and  here 
/  I  feel  the  Home  Teacher  can 

J^be  of  supreme  value.  The 
training  of  those  around  a  blind  person  can 
almost  exceed  in  importance  the  value  of  the 
training  of  the  blind  person  himself.  If  only 
those  in  close  contact  with  the  blind  could  be 
taught  that  blindness  is  not  a  species  of 
mental  deficiency,  a  great  service  would  be 
rendered.  A  newly  blind  person,  if  treated 
at  home  as  a  perfectly  normal  being,  and  as 
one  who  is  still  fitted  to  be  taken  at  his  old 
value  in  family  councils,  will  the  more 
rapidly  regain  his  old  outlook  on  life  and 
achieve  complete  readjustment.  Treat  him, 
on  the  contrary,  as  many  well-meaning 
people  would  do  with  the  best  of  motives, 
and  you  may  look  for  proper  adjustment  in 
vain.  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  once  remarked 
“  A  blind  man’s  best  friends  are  his  worst 
enemies,”  and  there  is  a  remarkable  degree 
of  truth  in  this  assertion.  Undue  and  stupid 
commiseration  will  only  tend  to  magnify  the 
extent  of  the  disaster,  whereas  a  more  sane 
attitude  would  rapidly  create  a  dawning  con¬ 
sciousness  that  independence  in  the  future 
is  not  an  impossibility.  This  in  turn  would 
lead  to  a  desire  to  overcome  the  many  small 
inconveniences  of  blindness,  and  in  time 
create  a  desire  to  become  independent  as 
far  as  the  larger  things  are  concerned,  until 
at  last  we  would  find  that  almost  uncon¬ 
sciously  a  stage  of  real  efficiency  had  been 
reached  ;  and  with  efficiency  comes  happiness. 

A  duty  of  enormous  importance  rests  upon 
those  who  are  in  close  contact  with  recent 
loss  of  sight,  for  success  or  failure  rests 
almost  entirely  in  their  hands.  I  would 
urge  all  Home  Teachers,  when  dealing  with 
such  cases,  to  pay  most  particular  attention 
to  the  influences  that  are  at  work,  and 
to  spare  no  effort  to  ensure  that  these 
influences  are  as  beneficial  as  possible. 
Always  see  that  your  new  case  is  given  every 
chance  to  develop  along  the  lines  best  suiting 
his  personality,  and  help  in  this  develop- 
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ment.  Don’t  let  his  friends  pamper  him, 
for  it  will  only  serve  to  kill  his  spirit  of 
adventure  in  this  new  world  of  darkness, 
and  don’t  let  them  treat  him  as  a  miracle 
when  he  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  I  have  often 
been  told  how  wonderful  I  am  because  I  can 
type  a  couple  of  lines  without  a  mistake, 
whereas  I  should  consider  myself  many  kinds 
of  a  fool  if  I  couldn’t.  It  is  not  a  miracle 
to  do  things  that  are  ordinarily  done  by 
sighted  people,  and  to  do  them  in  a  normal 
way.  A  desire  to  achieve,  coupled  with  per¬ 
sistence  and  sound  commonsense,  will  do  the 
trick.  Again,  I  repeat  that  more  depends 
upon  the  attitude  of  those  around,  including 
of  course,  the  Home  Teacher,  than  upon  the 
blind  man  himself,  for  there  is,  in  all  of  us, 
the  urge  that  will  set  us  off  down  the  right 
road.  But  in  the  early  days  of  blindness, 
whilst  the  mind  is  still  groping  for  sight  to 
show  it  the  way,  it  is  so  easy  to  deflect  the 
seeker  after  new  happiness  from  the  path 
he  must  tread  if  he  is  to  obtain  it,  and  to 
set  him  wandering  in  a  wilderness  from 
which  there  is  little  chance  of  escape. 

I  have  in  mind  the  case  of  a  girl  living  not 
far  from  Liverpool,  who  lost  her  sight  in 
early  youth.  She  could  have  accomplished 
much,  her  mind  would  have  been  receptive 
and  she  ought  to  have  been  able  to  master 
every  obstacle  that  stood  between  her  and  a 
full  and  happy  life  ;  one  thing  alone  stopped 
her — the  attitude  of  her  parents.  The  girl 
had  to  be  given  everything  that  might  help 
to  lessen  her  affliction,  and  everything  had 
to  be  done  for  her.  Nevertheless,  the  very 
idea  of  a  visit  from  the  Home  Teacher  was 
repugnant  for  it  would  remind  her  that  she 
was  blind.  The  notion  of  education  in  a 
school  for  the  blind  was  preposterous  for  she 
could  never  be  happy  amongst  blind  people, 
and  at  all  cost  she  must  be  made  happy. 
She  is  now  middle-aged,  perfectly  charming, 
absolutely  ineffectual  in  everything  she  does 
and  dependent  upon  others  for  most  of  the 
things  in  which  independence  would  have 
made  her  happy.  She  is  even  debarred  from 
the  companionship  of  good  books,  except  in 
so  far  as  she  is  willing  to  be  dependent  upon 
others,  because  in  her  early  years  Braille 
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had  to  be  kept  from  her  as  the  idea  of 
reading  by  touch  might  remind  her  that  she 
could  not  see.  Home  influence  and  the  effect 
of  those  nearest  and  dearest  to  her  have 
brought  untold  misery  into  the  life  of  one 
who  might  have  achieved  so  much  had 
external  influences  been  different. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  change  that  has 
taken  place  in  the  life  of  the  newly  blind 
person.  I  think  that  we  can  all  agree  that 
this  is  about  as  drastic  as  can  well  be  imagined. 
Up  to  the  last  moment  of  sight  this  sense 
took  priority  over  all  others  and  it  was  not 
until  the  last  vestige  of  vision  disappeared 
that  its  full  and  vital  importance  became 
apparent. 

All  through  life  up  to  this  point,  sight  had 
been  almost  the  only  medium  of  interpreta¬ 
tion,  hearing,  touch,  smell  and  taste  being 
very  subordinate.  It  is  not  that  I  wish  to 
minimise  the  value  of  our  other  senses  in  our 
everyday  life,  for  this  is  not  the  case.  Hear¬ 
ing  brings  contact  with  our  fellow  human- 
beings,  and,  of  course,  adds  enormously  to 
our  happiness,  but  how  seldom  is  it  used 
as  an  interpreter  when  sight  is  present  ! 
Tone  of  voice  can  convey  meaning  far  beyond 
the  spoken  word,  but  do  we  not  under 
ordinary  circumstances  invariably  look  be¬ 
yond  the  voice  to  the  expression  in  order  to 
interpret  the  speaker  more  correctly  ? 

Also,  have  you  ever  realised  what  a  very 
small  part  touch  plays  whilst  it  has  vision 
to  work  for  it  ?  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
this  sense  means  very  little  as  an  interpreter 
to  those  with  sight.  As  far  as  the  average 
person  is  concerned,  some  things  are  pleasant 
and  smooth  to  the  touch,  whilst  others  are 
unpleasant  ;  a  nicely-polished  table-top  can 
be  a  perfect  delight  to  our  tactile  sense,  but 
in  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred  it  is 
its  appearance,  and  not  the  smoothness  of 
its  surface,  which  counts.  A  piece  of  velvet 
or  silk,  a  fine  article  of  porcelain,  are  all 
things  which  can  give  joy  to  the  blind,  but 
how  different  the  standard  of  judgment  from 
that  of  the  sighted  ! 

Smell,  like  its  companions,  hearing  and 
touch,  also  serves  very  little  useful  purpose 
in  everyday  life  as  an  interpreter.  Odours 
may  be  divided  into  two  main  groups,  which 
closely  resemble  the  groupings  we  have  laid 
down  in  the  sense  of  touch,  namely,  the 
pleasant  and  the  unpleasant.  How  often 


does  the  average  sighted  person  ever  think 
of  making  use  of  the  sense  of  smell  to  fix  his 
position  when  travelling  ?  Yet  I  used  to  use 
a  tram  route  in  London  where  the  two 
greatest  aids  to  me  were  a  scent  factory  and 
a  soap  works. 

Where  is  all  this  leading  us  to  ?  Well,  it 
seems  to  me  that  a  person  whilst  newly 
blind  must  also  suffer  from  the  equivalent  of 
the  dulling  of  all  his  other  senses,  and  his 
first  task  must  be  to  train  himself  in  the  use 
of  these,  and  to  get  from  them  the  help  that 
they  have  never  before  been  called  upon  to 
give.  Hearing  can,  and  with  training  does, 
take  the  place  of  sight  to  a  fairly  considerable 
extent.  It  reveals  size,  shape,  direction, 
thickness,  solidity,  and  will,  as  you  know, 
betray  the  presence  of  motionless  objects 
when  sufficiently  near  to  a  blind  person, 
such  as  a  lamp-post  or  a  pillar-box,  which 
are  being  approached  in  the  street. 

Sounds  which  give  direction  and  which 
accurately  indicate  position  are  almost  too 
numerous  to  mention.  The  ticking  of  a 
clock,  the  crackle  of  a  fire,  external  noises 
entering  through  a  window,  running  water, 
the  rustle  of  leaves — all  are  invaluable 
if  interpreted  aright,  and  if  used  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  a  developed  sense  of  orientation. 
To  the  newly  blind,  many  sounds  have  little 
or  no  significance  whilst  life  is  still  going 
along  on  the  old  sighted  basis,  but  if  en¬ 
couragement  is  given  in  the  making  of  free 
and  normal  movements,  the  value  of  such 
aids  will  soon  be  apparent,  and  although  the 
power  to  interpret  the  thousand  and  one  aids 
that  are  more  or  less  effective  substitutes 
for  sight  cannot  be  learned  by  rule  of  thumb, 
the  determination  to  acquire,  and  to  take 
advantage  of  such  help,  can  be  instilled. 
Knowledge  of  blind  people  and  of  their 
capabilities  is,  of  course,  essential  before 
those  whose  work  it  is  to  inspire  the  newly 
blind  can  bear  the  fullest  fruits,  and  it 
therefore  follows  that  to  a  very  large  extent 
this  duty  must  fall  upon  the  Home  Teacher 
and  not  upon  the  relatives  and  close  friends. 
Anxiety,  and  a  desire  to  ensure  the  safety 
under  all  circumstances,  are  far  more  likely 
to  make  those  nearest  the  blind  person  a 
hindrance  than  a  help  in  the  development 
of  independence. 

(To  be  concluded) 
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BLIND  MAN’S  HOLIDAY. 

Being  an  Account  of  a  Fishing  Holiday  in  Connemara. 

By  DAPHNE  MUIR. 

( Concluded  from  last  month’s  issue.) 


IT  doesn’t  seem  to  matter  in  Ireland  if  it 
rains.  The  moment  it  stopped  even  for  a 
few  minutes  the  children  went  out  and 
banged  tennis  balls  about  or  punched 
the  bumble-puppy,  and  nobody  cared  if 
the  tennis  racquets  got  as  baggy  as 
butterfly  nets,  or  if  one’s  clothes  were 
never  really  dry.  There  was  a  high, 
enormous  kitchen  always  hung  with  wet 
clothes.  Great  driers  stretched  up  among 
the  rafters  and  the  coats  and  stockings  got 
a  strange  lovely  peaty  smell  from  the  ever 
smoking  fire. 

The  house  was  typical.  It  was  a  small 
house  on  big  foundations.  A  mansion  had 
been  planned,  and  the  first  two  or  three  feet 
of  its  walls  had  risen  and  then  for  some 
reason  it  had  been  abandoned,  and  the 
present  house  had  been  built  on  what  had 
been  meant  for  the  baronial  kitchen  or 
banqueting  hall  or  what  not.  It  was  called 
by  a  pleasant  Irish  name,  meaning  white 
hedges,  though  there  were  no  white  hedges 
that  we  could  find,  and  great  bushes  of 
hydrangeas  bordered  its  drive.  They  stood 
up  to  the  rain  well,  big  blue  heads  that 
nothing  could  bow  down,  but  the  borders, 
an  untidy  heap  of  flowers  and  weeds,  lay 
down  and  clung  together,  a  soggy  mess  of 
battered  leaves  and  petals. 

The  midges  and  the  clegs  were  beyond 
words  awful,  and  we  scratched  and  slapped 
and  swore  at  them  from  morning  till  night. 
The  Connemara  peasant  women  in  their 
shawls  and  red  petticoats  escape  being  bitten 
by  being  completely  enclosed,  for  they  draw 
their  shawls,  which  we  would  call  carriage 
rugs,  tightly  over  their  heads  and  shoulders 
and  peer  out  between  the  folds,  but  the  men 
working  in  the  fields,  or  cutting  turves  of 
peat  from  the  wet  bogs,  have  little  fires 
in  buckets  called  smudges,  in  whose  smoke 
Ihey  stand.  Manion,  when  I  complained 
about  them,  could  find  no  consolation  for 
me  but  the  poor  one  of  saying,  “  It’s  in 
September  ye  should  have  come  thin. 


In  September  they  lose  one  eye,  and  they 
can’t  see  to  bite  so  strongly.”  We  were, 
alas,  leaving  on  the  last  of  August,  and  I  can 
vouch  for  it  that  not  one  eye  was  pre¬ 
maturely  cast  by  the  midges  of  County 
Galway  in  either  of  the  years  that  I  suffered 
among  them. 

We  were  nearly  all  fishing  most  of  the 
time,  so  naturally  we  caught  far  more  fish 
than  we  could  eat,  for,  however  fond  one 
is  of  fish,  both  sea  trout  and  salmon  pall 
with  astonishing  rapidity  when  one  meets 
them  at  least  two  meals  and  sometimes 
three  a  day.  The  house  had  a  little  furnace, 
with  a  special  chimney  for  smoking  fish, 
and  we  thought  joyously  of  taking  home 
wagon-loads  of  smoked  salmon  for  our  own 
edification  and  that  of  our  friends.  So  a 
peat  fire  was  lit  and  the  trout  and  salmon 
put  in  the  right  way  and  all  was  to  be  done 
the  day  before  we  left.  So  far  so  good. 
In  the  evening  the  fish  was  taken  out, 
looking  a  little  peculiar,  but  then  nobody 
quite  knew  what  they  ought  to  look  like. 
The  fire  was  scraped  out,  and  we  all  had 
dinner.  At  dinner  someone  noticed  a  little 
smoke  coming  from  the  smoked  fish  chimney. 
Yes,  there  it  was.  Surely  the  fire  had  been 
put  out  ?  Yes.  Let  us  investigate. 

What  had  happened  was  only  too  evident. 
The  chimney,  being  wood-lined,  had  caught 
and  was  gently  charring  itself  away.  And 
we  had  to  put  it  out.  And  for  once  there 
was  no  rain  to  help  us. 

By  midnight  all  was  well,  but  we  had  to 
get  up  in  time  to  start  at  seven  in  the 
morning.  We  did  it,  but  we  didn’t  think 
Ireland  had  given  us  a  very  good  send  off. 

It  was  a  great  holiday,  and  this  "  blind 
man  ”  will  always  look  back  on  it  with  the 
most  happy  recollections.  A  wonderful 
country,  Connemara.  Hills  that  make  them¬ 
selves  felt,  for  there  is  no  need  to  see  them. 
Rushes  on  the  verge  of  the  lakes  that  sing 
of  fairies,  and  brooding  over  everything  a 
dark  sinister  sorrow  that  is  Ireland. 
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RATING  AND  RELIEF 

ill. 

By  BEN  PURSE. 


IF  we  may  judge  from  a  number  of 
communications  that  have  reached  us, 
some  of  our  readers  imagine  that  the 
articles  on  rating  and  relief  have  been 
prepared  with  the  object  of  demon¬ 
strating  by  the  production  of  certain 
figures  that  little  has  been  undertaken 
by  some  County  and  County  Borough  authori¬ 
ties  on  behalf  of  the  blind  of  their  respective 
areas.  Such  a  view,  however,  is  entirely 
erroneous,  for  we  have  repeatedly  emphas¬ 
ised  the  point  that  expenditure  has  grown 
and  continues  to  grow  at  a  rate  that  is  un¬ 
surpassed  in  the  development  of  any  other 
social  service.  It  is  true  that  some  authori¬ 
ties,  where  rateable  value  is  high,  have  under¬ 
taken  obligations  that  could  not  possibly  be 
discharged  by  less  favoured  localities  ;  never¬ 
theless,  the  growth  of  expenditure  even  in 
such  areas  reveals  a  situation  which  we  must 
appreciate  rather  than  criticise. 

The  figures  relating  to  expenditure  by  local 
authorities  deal  only  with  the  years  1933  and 
1934,  not  1934  and  1935  as  inadvertently 
stated  in  a  previous  article,  and  it  must  be 
understood,  therefore,  that  in  this  brief  his¬ 
torical  survey  it  will  be  necessary  in  a  sub¬ 
sequent  article  to  bring  the  figures  up  to  date 
by  noting  the  estimated  expenditure  for  the 
years  1937  and  1938  ;  by  this  method  we 
hope  to  show  that  the  progress  registered  over 
a  comparatively  short  period  of  years  com¬ 
pletely  disposes  of  the  contention  that  County 
and  County  Borough  authorities  have  been 
indifferent  to  the  claims  of  the  blind  com¬ 
munity. 

There  is  a  growing  disposition  in  certain 
quarters  to  regard  the  claims  of  the  blind 
upon  public  resources  as  a  well-nigh  in¬ 
exhaustible  field  for  exploitation,  but  econo¬ 
mists  and  sociologists  generally  know  only 
too  well  the  foolishness  of  such  theorising. 
It  is  indisputable  that  you  cannot  draw  upon 
the  resources  of  the  community  for  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  any  large  section  of  society  without 
lowering  the  general  standard  of  subsistence, 
and  those  who  neither  perform  services  nor 
produce  commodities  cannot,  by  any  known 


standards  of  equity,  presume  to  demand  from 
society  a  standard  of  life  that  is  comparable 
to  that  which  must  and  should  be  enjoyed  by 
those  whose  exertions  alone  maintain  and 
develop  human  society.  When  we  talk 
volubly,  therefore,  about  our  so-called  rights 
we  must  be  careful  not  to  permit  mere  senti¬ 
mental  considerations  so  to  blur  our  judgment 
that  we  become  incapable  of  distinguishing 
the  wood  from  the  trees  ;  we  can  have  no 
rights  that  are  inseparable  from  the  perform¬ 
ance  of  our  duties,  and  though  it  may  be 
somewhat  disconcerting  to  be  made  to  realise 
our  true  relationship  to  other  members  of  the 
community,  such  an  appreciation  must  in¬ 
evitably  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
proportion  to  the  services  we  render  to 
society,  so,  broadly  speaking,  is  our  material 
well-being  determined. 

Society  is  maintained  in  the  final  analysis 
by  those  who  produce  for  its  consumption  and 
by  those  who  render  such  other  essential 
services  as  are  necessary  for  the  maintenance 
of  its  organic  unity,  and  though  it  may  be 
somewhat  painful  to  realise  the  naked  truth, 
it  is  necessary  to  affirm  unreservedly  that 
those  who  deplete  the  common  stock  by  the 
consumption  of  commodities,  towards  the 
replenishing  of  which  they  can  make  no  prac¬ 
tical  contribution,  cannot  be  said  to  possess 
claims  which  they  can  enforce  upon  society. 

This  and  other  equally  far-reaching  con¬ 
siderations  leads  us  to  question  the  wisdom  of 
an  incessant  propaganda  for  the  assertion  of 
what  are  said  to  be  fundamental  rights.  Those 
so-called  rights  are  always  a  dubious  quantity 
and  are  generally  found  to  be  insisted 
upon  by  people  who  have  little  realisation  of 
the  duties  which,  as  we  have  said,  are  insep¬ 
arable.  For  the  last  time,  then,  in  this  series 
of  articles,  we  give  tables  which  reveal  in 
concrete  form  communal  acts  of  generosity 
which  can  never  be  claimed  as  the  result  of 
the  performance  of  essential  services  ;  they 
are  acts  of  benevolence  only  differing  in 
degree  from  the  services  performed  by  phil¬ 
anthropists  throughout  the  ages  ;  in  no 
sense  do  they  bespeak  inalienable  rights. 
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Expenditure 

Product  on  Blind  No.  of 
Counties.  Population,  of  id.  per  Blind 

Rate.  1,000  of  Persons. 
Population. 

£  £  s.  d.  ' 

1. 195  13  16  10  154 

1,666  7  14  2  193 

3,987  14  16  10  390 

3,615  20  9  6  351 

7,366  20  5  6  486 

7.195  17  7  5  463 

2,267  10  8  3  186 

1,158  11  19  8  88 

309  26  18  2  34 

4,093  11  13  5  341 

8,907  613  952 

9,882  10  3  1  884 


Product 

Expenditure 

No  of 

County  Boroughs. 

Population. 

of  id. 

on  Blind. 

Blind 

Rate. 

Persons 

£ 

£ 

GRIMSBY 

93,090 

1,892 

860 

144 

HALIFAX 

97,150 

2,195 

6,090 

249 

HUDDERSFIELD  . . 

114,000 

3,083 

3,57i 

190 

HULL  . . 

319,900 

6,397 

21,797 

625 

IPSWICH 

89,070 

2,101 

2,208 

178 

LEEDS . 

485,000 

13,016 

29,778 

1,046 

LEICESTER 

241,500 

6,865 

4,486 

45i 

LIVERPOOL 

859,200 

23,725 

51,204 

1,265 

MANCHESTER 

758,140 

24,609 

26,630 

254 

MIDDLESBROUGH 

139,500 

2,455 

3,816 

697 

NEWCASTLE-on-TYNE 

286,500 

9,372 

16,089 

286 

NOTTINGHAM 

283,030 

7,533 

8,588 

496 

LINCOLN— 

Parts  of  Holland 
,,  Kesteven 
, ,  Lindsey 
NORTHAMPTON 
NORTHUMBERLAND 
NOTTINGHAM 
OXFORDSHIRE 
PETERBOROUGH 
RUTLAND  . . 
SALOP 

SOMERSETSHIRE 
STAFFORDSHIRE 


93,59° 

109,880 

265,700 

214,300 

410,200 

444,970 

130,950 

52,370 

17,930 

243,900 

403,330 

713,540 


THE  HEALTH  OF  THE  SCHOOL  CHILD. 


A  N  official  publication  whose 

opening  paragraph  includes  a 
/  ^  quotation  from  Lavengro  and 

a  caustic  reference  to  our 
/ “  occasional  fine  summers  ” 
/  ^  promises  well,  and  the  reader 

jL.  of  The  Health  of  the  School 
Child,  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  Medical 
Officer  of  the  Board  of  Education  (H.M. 
Stationery  Office,  price  2s.  6d.)  is  carried 
pleasantly  along.  The  subjects  dealt  with 
include  nutrition,  physical  education,  medical 
treatment,  the  school  dental  service,  the 
treatment  of  rheumatism,  orthopaedics, 
nursery  schools,  and  the  diagnosis  of  mental 
deficiency,  and  almost  every  chapter  is 
illustrated  with  descriptions  of  research  into 
special  problems,  undertaken  by  progressive 
school  medical  officers,  in  addition  to  their 
routine  examination  and  treatment  of  the 
children. 

The  Report  has  at  least  two  notes  on  the 
blind.  The  first  is  in  the  chapter  on  Physical 
Education,  where  the  writer,  after  commen¬ 
ting  on  the  poor  physique  of  most  entrants 
into  schools  for  the  blind,  goes  on  to  show 
what  can  be  done  by  remedial  exercises, 
physical  activities  in  the  gymnasium,  team 
games,  country  dancing,  swimming  and 
rowing,  to  help  the  children  towards  good 
posture  and  self-confidence.  “  The  difference 
in  physique  between  the  young  entrant  and 
the  school  leaver  is  the  measure  of  the  success 
of  the  physical  education  given  in  any  school, 
and  with  the  blind  it  is  often  astonishingly 
great.” 

The  second  reference  to  the  blind  child  is 
in  the  chapter  on  the  diagnosis  of  mental 
deficiency,  a  chapter  of  such  general  interest 
that  it  may  be  useful  to  summarise  its  main 
conclusions  here. 


After  quoting  the  definition  of  mentally 
defective  children  in  the  Education  Act 
1921,  the  writer  points  out  how  children 
unable  to  benefit  from  teaching  in  the  ele¬ 
mentary  schools  of  yesterday,  where  the 
needs  of  the  dull  and  backward  were  not 
specially  considered,  may  be  capable  of 
profiting  by  the  instruction  given  in  such 
reorganised  schools  as  make  provision  for 
the  special  needs  of  retarded  children.  In 
connection  with  the  ascertainment  of  men¬ 
tally  deficient  children,  the  practice  is  com¬ 
mended  of  referring  to  the  school  medical 
officer  all  children  whose  score  on  an  oral  or 
written  intelligence  test  falls  below  a  certain 
level,  especially  when  this  testing  is  carried 
out  sufficiently  early.  The  importance  of 
securing  the  fullest  co-operation  between  the 
teachers  and  the  school  medical  officer  is 
also  emphasised,  for  the  day-to-day  obser¬ 
vations  of  the  teacher,  and  his  knowledge  of 
the  child’s  home  conditions  can  throw 
valuable  light  on  the  conclusions  reached 
by  the  medical  officer  as  the  result  of  his 
examination. 

Officers  of  the  Board  of  Education,  in  the 
course  of  their  inspections  of  special  schools, 
have  noted  certain  points  relating  to  the 
examination  of  children  for  mental  deficiency, 
and  the  chapter  goes  on  to  set  these  out. 

The  Record  Form. — Because  the  decision 
that  a  child  is  mentally  defective  is  a  serious 
one,  it  must  only  be  recorded  by  the  school 
medical  officer  after  a  full  and  exhaustive 
examination,  the  result  of  which  must  be  set 
down  in  every  detail.  Special  care  must 
always  be  taken  that  where  there  is  a  history 
of  mental  defect  in  a  child’s  family  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  this  must  not  be  allowed  to  prejudice 
his  case.  Rather  it  should  be  remembered 
that  when  parents  are  defective  that  very 
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fact  may  have  a  retarding  influence  upon  a 
child  of  less  than  average  intelligence,  though 
not  himself  mentally  deficient.  The  factor 
of  environment  must  not  be  overlooked. 

Deaf  or  Blind  Children. — When  children 
are  unable  to  learn  to  read,  when  their 
speech  is  defective  or  monotonous,  or  when 
they  are  reported  to  be  interested  only  in 
handwork,  mental  deficiency  should  never 
be  suspected  until  sight  and  hearing  have 
been  found  to  be  normal.  The  blind  child 
who  has  not  been  sent  to  a  school  for  the 
blind  and  who  appears  to  be  mentally  defec¬ 
tive,  may  quite  likely  be  suffering  only  from 
retardation  due  to  lack  of  sight.  The  fact 
that  he  cannot  benefit  from  the  education 
given  in  an  ordinary  elementary  school 
really  proves  nothing.  “  Only  if  after  tho¬ 
rough  trial  a  blind  child  cannot  be  educated 
by  methods  appropriate  to  blind  children, 
should  he  be  certified  as  mentally  defective 
and  ineducable.”  Authorities  are  recom¬ 
mended  to  consider  the  desirability  of  sending 
retarded  blind  children  to  the  National  In¬ 
stitute’s  School  at  Court  Grange,  Abbots- 
kerswell,  where  boys  and  girls  are  received 
“  who  for  any  cause  are  so  retarded  in  their 
work  or  their  behaviour  that  they  are  failing 
to  derive  full  benefit  from  the  curriculum, 
methods  and  life  in  an  ordinary  blind  school. 
Children  who  in  the  larger  blind  schools, 
among  others  much  abler  than  themselves, 
make  negligible  progress,  sometimes  come  on 
markedly  in  the  smaller  classes  and  with  the 
more  specialised  methods  which  are  to  be 
found  at  Court  Grange.” 

In  the  case  of  deaf  children,  where  mental 
deficiency  is  suspected,  the  examiner  is  urged 
to  enlist  the  help  of  an  experienced  teacher 
of  the  deaf  with  knowledge  of  the  language 
errors  common  to  deaf  children  and  their 
peculiarities  of  articulation.  No  dull  child 
suspected  of  deafness  should  be  sent  to  a 
school  for  the  mentally  defective  until  he  has 
been  given  a  trial  at  a  school  for  the  deaf,  for 
only  at  such  a  school  can  the  deaf  child  receive 
the  specialised  help  he  needs  ;  the  fact  that 
he  may  also  be  mentally  deficient  will  not, 
provided  he  is  educable,  hinder  the  teacher 
of  the  deaf  from  giving  him  whatever  in¬ 
struction  he  is  capable  of  receiving. 

Intelligence  T esting. — After  emphasising  the 
importance  of  seeing  that  a  child  is  completely 
at  his  ease  before  attempting  to  give  an 


intelligence  test  to  determine  his  general 
mental  level,  the  writer  goes  on  to  discuss  the 
value  of  such  testing.  The  tests  used  are 
generally  either  Terman’s  adaptation  of 
Binet  or  the  Revision  of  Binet  by  Burt, 
and  stress  is  laid  upon  the  importance  of 
adhering  word  for  word  to  the  directions  for 
administering  the  testing  if  assessment  of 
mental  age  is  to  be  reliable.  Recent  criti¬ 
cisms  of  the  Binet  test  are  discussed,  but 
while  admitting  that,  as  an  instrument  of 
scientific  precision  for  measuring  the  general 
ability  underlying  all  cognitive  acts,  the  test 
does  not  rank  as  high  as  some  others,  and 
that  it  is  dependent  to  some  extent  on 
schooling,  the  writer  still  regards  it  as  an 
extremely  useful  instrument  of  diagnosis. 
“  There  is  no  other  single  test  in  general  use 
by  which  the  examiner  can  learn  so  much 
about  the  child,  his  social  type,  his  disposition, 
his  method  of  tackling  problems  and  his 
language  ability,  although  the  test  is  not  de¬ 
signed  to  give  separate  measures  of  these .  .  .  . 
Even  if  the  child’s  past  history  makes  one 
hesitate  to  take  the  numerical  intelligence 
quotient  as  a  valid  measure,  one  has  still 
amassed  a  great  quantity  of  information  valid 
for  diagnostic  purposes.” 

He  reminds  the  reader,  however,  that  even 
with  the  best  test  there  may  be  such  vari¬ 
ability  in  the  performance  of  a  child,  and 
especially  of  a  child  who  is  mentally  unstable, 
that  a  diagnosis  should  never  be  made  upon 
one  testing  on  one  occasion. 

After  commending  the  use  of  the  Drever 
and  Collins  performance  tests  in  all  doubtful 
cases  where  a  full  report  has  to  be  made, 
the  writer  ends  his  chapter  by  setting  out  the 
three  questions  which  a  school  medical 
officer  must  have  in  mind  throughout  his 
examination  of  a  child  suspected  of  mental 
deficiency.  They  are  : — 

1.  Is  this  child  unable  to  derive  proper 
benefit  from  the  instruction  in  the  ordinary 
public  elementary  school  ? 

2.  If  so,  is  his  inability  due  to  mental 
defect  ? 

3.  Is  he  so  defective  as  to  be  unable  to 
derive  benefit  from  the  education  provided 
in  a  special  school  ? 

The  child’s  future  well-being  and  happiness 
depends  upon  right  answers  to  these  ques¬ 
tions  being  given  ;  for  “  a  wrong  diagnosis  of 
mental  deficiency  would  be  more  serious 
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than  almost  any  other  action  on  the  part  of 
the  staff  of  the  School  Medical  Service.” 
School  medical  officers  are  busy  people,  but 
in  this  part  of  their  work  haste  or  carelessness 
would  do  untold  harm  and  cause  much  un¬ 
necessary  suffering. 

PERSONALIA 

It  is  announced  that  Mr.  W.  J.  Walsh, 
assistant  London  manager  of  the  British 
Engine  Boiler  and  Electrical  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  who  lost  his  sight  in  1915  but  has  con¬ 
tinued  to  attend  to  business  ever  since,  has 
retired.  He  will  carry  to  his  retirement  the 
affection  and  good  wishes  of  his  colleagues 
and  a  wide  circle  of  friends. 

*  *  * 

A  fifty-eight  years’  connection  with  the 
work  of  the  Aberdeen  Town  and  County 
Association  for  Teaching  the  Blind  at  Their 
Homes  has  been  broken  by  the  resignation 
of  the  Rev.  Peter  Taylor,  Cluny,  owing  to 
advancing  years. 

When  a  divinity  student  at  Aberdeen 
University  he  interested  himself  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  the  Association,  which  took  place 
in  1879,  and  he  attended  the  initial  meeting. 
He  has  been  Chairman  since  1923. 

*  *  * 

Sir  Stuart  Fraser  has  resigned  from  the 
Chairmanship  of  the  Hampshire  Association 
for  the  Care  of  the  Blind,  which  he  held  for 
four  years,  and  been  succeeded  by  Mr.  Alan 
Lubbock.  As  Vice-Chairman,  however,  Sir 
Stuart  will  still  be  closely  connected  with  the 
work  of  the  Association,  in  the  development 
of  which  he  played  such  an  important  part, 
and  which  owes  so  much  to  his  wisdom,  fore¬ 
sight  and  energy. 

*  *  * 

At  the  end  of  August  Miss  N.  L.  Smith 
will  retire  from  the  Elm  Court  L.C.C.  School. 
For  more  than  thirty-eight  years  she  has 
worked  in  the  L.C.C.  Schools  for  Blind 
Children,  and  colleagues  and  children  can 
testify  to  her  faithful,  patient  kindliness. 
Any  who  wish  to  show  their  appreciation 
may  send  gifts,  no  matter  how  small,  to  Mrs. 
James,  68,  Mount  Street,  Charlton,  S.E.7, 
or  to  Mrs.  McCormick,  94,  Idmiston  Road, 
West  Norwood,  S.E.27. 
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A  memorial  to  Canon  Edward  Lionel 
Gedge,  the  blind  Rector  of  Gravesend,  who 
died  in  March,  1932,  was  dedicated  last 
month  at  St.  George’s  Parish  Church,  by  the 
Bishop  of  Rochester.  The  memorial  con¬ 
sists  of  the  completion  of  the  oak  panelling 
round  the  East  End  of  the  church.  In  his 
address,  the  Bishop  said  they  were  comme¬ 
morating  one  who  in  his  character  showed 
courage,  insight  and  inspiration. 

*  *  * 

At  the  28th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Blind 
Relief  Fund  of  Philadelphia  (Inc.),  Mrs. 
Isabel  W.  Kennedy  was  elected  President, 
Mr.  Arthur  Norton  Vice-President  and 
Treasurer,  and  Miss  Agnes  N.  Carzill 
Secretary. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  David  J.  Rawlinson,  of  Northenden, 
Manchester,  has  been  appointed  as  the  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Mr.  John  Chamberlain  as  secretary 
of  Northamptonshire  Town  and  County 
Association  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Rawlinson 
has  been  an  assistant  secretary  at  Henshaw’s 
Institution  for  the  Blind  in  Manchester  for 
the  past  four  or  five  years. 

*  *  * 

Sir  Robert  Mond,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  J.P.,  has 
accepted  the  Chairmanship  of  the  National 
Baby  Week  Council.  Dr.  Eric  Pritchard, 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  in 
welcoming  Sir  Robert  to  the  Chair,  referred 
to  him  as  the  founder  of  the  voluntary  in¬ 
fant  welfare  movement. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Snowball  and  Miss  Eide  have 
retired  from  the  Barclay  Home,  Brighton, 
after  30  years’  very  valuable  service.  Mrs. 
Doulton  has  been  appointed  Secretary  and 
Superintendent,  and  Miss  Barron  is  now 
in  charge  of  the  Workshops. 

*  *  * 

The  Leslie  Dana  Gold  Medal,  awarded  an¬ 
nually  for  outstanding  achievements  in  the 
prevention  of  blindness  and  conservation  of 
vision  in  America,  has  been  presented  this  year 
to  Mrs.  Winifred  Hathaway,  of  New  York 
City,  Associate  Director  of  the  American 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness.  The  inscription  on  the  medal  reads 
“To  Winifred  Hathaway,  whose  inspired 
service  on  behalf  of  sight-saving  classes  for 
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visually  handicapped  children  has  made  her 
another  Lady  with  a  Lamp.”  Largely 
through  her  personal  inspiration  and  en¬ 
couragement,  there  are  now  525  sight¬ 
saving  classes  in  168  communities  throughout 
the  United  States. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

To  the  Editor. 

Co-operation. 

Sir, — In  the  last  issue  of  The  New 
Beacon  a  letter  appeared  over  the  signature 
of  “  H.  J.  W.”  The  concluding  paragraph 
diagnosed  the  situation  with  accuracy,  and 
in  one  word  summed  up  what  is  the  real 
trouble  :  “  misrepresentatives.” 

Perhaps,  as  one  who  has  humbly  sought 
to  be  a  true  representative  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  I  may  be  allowed  to 
give  my  experience. 

Nineteen  years  ago,  as  an  unknown  indi¬ 
vidual,  I  arrived  in  a  Cathedral  City  to  open 
a  Branch  for  the  National  Institute.  At  once 
an  inspired  article  appeared  in  the  Press 
calling  attention  to  the  intrusion  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Enquiry 
soon  proved,  however,  that  a  real  need  ex¬ 
isted  for  such  a  Branch.  Financial  help  was 
badly  wanted  by  scores  of  sightless  persons, 
and  this  was  provided  by  the  N.I.B.  Head¬ 
quarters.  Then  grants  were  forthcoming  for 
the  many  Home  Teaching  Societies  who  were 
seeking  to  do  a  good  work,  but  hampered  by 
lack  of  funds.  To  express  further  a  desire  to 
work  in  happy  co-operation  with  the  local 
Institutions  for  the  Blind,  substantial  sums 
were  given  to  them  for  some  years.  Finding 
out  that  the  N.I.B.  were  not  such  an  auto¬ 
cratic  body,  but  were  anxious  only  for  one 
thing — the  best  welfare  of  the  blind — an 
Agreement  was  entered  into  ten  years  ago  by 
all  the  Associations,  Institutions  and  County 
Associations  in  the  area.  This  provided  for 
a  distribution  of  all  funds  raised  by  the  N.I.B. 
Branch  Secretary  in  the  area  on  an  agreed 
percentage  basis.  Thus,  a  constantly  in¬ 
creasing  source  of  dependable  revenue  has 
been  enjoyed  by  all  the  participants  during 
the  ten  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Collecting 
Scheme. 

As  one  Chairman  of  a  County  Association 
remarked  at  a  recent  Annual  Meeting : 


“  Whereas  ten  years  ago  we  were  talking  in 
shillings,  we  are  now  operating  with  pounds, 
thanks  to  our  inclusion  in  the  N.I.B.  agree¬ 
ment.” 

Perhaps  it  is  true  that  “  the  proof  of  the 
pudding  is  in  the  eating.” 

Yours,  etc., 

S.  M.  T. 

To  the  Editor. 

Rating  and  Relief. 

Sir, — My  attention  has  been  called  to  an 
article  entitled  “  Rating  and  Relief  ”  in 
your  issue  of  the  15  th  May. 

I  may  point  out,  in  the  first  instance,  that 
the  figures  quoted  therein  relate  to  the 
year  1934-35  and  therefore  are  at  least 
two  years  out  of  date.  The  figures  quoted 
for  the  Isle  of  Ely  County  Council  relate 
only  to  expenditure  which  was  specifically 
charged  as  expenditure  under  the  Blind 
Persons  Act,  1920,  and  do  not  indicate 
the  actual  amount  spent  upon  relief  of 
blind  persons,  because  at  that  date  the 
unemployable  blind  were  dealt  with  by  the 
Public  Assistance  Committee. 

As  from  1st  April,  1935,  the  unemployable 
blind  have  been  relieved  under  the  Blind 
Persons  Act,  1920,  and  the  expenditure  per 
thousand  of  population  in  the  year  1935-36 
was  £17.  6s.  1  id.,  while  in  1936-37  it  was 
£20.  os.  3d. 

It  appears  very  desirable,  having  regard 
to  the  circulation  of  your  Journal,  that 
when  figures  relating  to  the  relief  of  the  blind 
are  quoted,  they  should,  in  the  first  instance, 
be  up-to-date  figures,  and  secondly  that  they 
should  be  strictly  comparable  or  should 
have  any  necessary  explanations  added 
thereto. 

Yours,  etc., 

G.  R.  Clark, 
County  Accountant. 

County  Hall,  March. 

[We  are  pleased  to  have  been  able  to  publish  the  fore¬ 
going  figures  and  to  learn  of  the  increased  facilities  that 
are  being  provided  for  the  blind  of  the  Isle  of  Ely.  In 
subsequent  articles  we  do  propose  to  give  the  latest  avail¬ 
able  figures,  showing  the  estimated  expenditure  for  the 
years  1937  and  1938,  in  order  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
Local  Authorities  are  not  indifferent  to  the  requirements 
of  the  blind  and  are  concerned  to  raise  the  standard  of 
assistance  to  unemployable  blind  persons  in  such  a  way 
as  to  eliminate  any  cause  for  complaint.  The  Isle  of 
Ely  Authority,  having  regard  to  the  rateable  value  of  the 
area,  is  performing  an  admirable  service  on  behalf  of  the 
blind  of  the  area  and  we  are  pleased  to  acknowledge  this 
fact. — Editor.  ] 
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THE  READING  COMPETITION. 

By  a  Competitor. 


SEVENTY-SEVEN  candidates,  inclu¬ 
ding  33  children,  from  as  far  afield  as 
Carlisle,  Cheshire  and  Bristol,  took  part 
in  the  15th  E.  W.  Austin  Memorial  Com¬ 
petition  at  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind, 
Westminster,  on  May  1st,  1937. 

This  occasion  was  notable  for  the  presen¬ 
tation  by  49  adult  competitors,  past  and  pre¬ 
sent,  of  a  challenge  shield  for  the  class  known 
as  Senior  Juniors,  comprising  candidates  from 
the  ages  of  13  to  16.  It  is  to  be  known  as 
the  W.  H.  Dixson  Memorial  Shield,  in  ap¬ 
preciative  memory  of  the  founder  of  the  com¬ 
petition,  and,  like  the  Blanesburgh  Cup,  is  to 
be  held  by  the  winner  for  one  year. 

The  afternoon  finals  were  held  this  year  in 
the  Central  Hall,  Westminster,  as  the  Church 
House  was  in  process  of  demolition,  and  the 
judges  were  Professor  Gilbert  Murray,  Lady 
Buckmaster  and  Miss  Gulick.  The  pro¬ 
ceedings  began  with  an  address  from  the 
Chairman,  the  Rev.  Canon  V.  F.  Storr,  depu¬ 
tising  for  Lord  Blanesburgh,  who  was  unable 
to  be  present  but  sent  us  a  message  of  good 
wishes.  Mr.  Sharp  then  came  forward  to 
present  the  shield  on  behalf  of  the  adult  com¬ 
petitors,  and  we  heard  that  this  year’s  winner 
would  be  particularly  fortunate  as,  through 
the  generosity  of  an  anonymous  friend,  he  or 
she  would  be  the  permanent  possessor  of  a 
beautiful  little  silver  cup,  given  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  occasion. 

As  usual,  Class  B  was  the  first  to  enter  the 
lists  and  the  performance  of  all  three  can¬ 
didates  was  particularly  good,  special  praise 
being  due  to  Mr.  Geoffrey  Oldring  of  the 
Royal  Normal  College,  who  obtained  the  first 
prize,  for  his  rendering  of  the  prose  passage, 
“  Battle  of  Cressy,”  by  Dean  Stanley  ;  while 
Miss  Monique  Raffray,  of  Chorleywood  Col¬ 
lege,  who  was  placed  second,  distinguished 
herself  in  the  poem,  “  Trees,”  by  Herbert 
Trench.  The  third  prize  in  this  class  fell  to 
the  Royal  Normal  College  in  the  person  of 
Miss  A.  Vernal. 

Class  A,  in  competition  for  the  Blanesburgh 
Cup,  had  to  negotiate  a  difficult  passage  from 
Shelley’s  “  A  Defence  of  Poetry,”  followed  by 
a  delightful  poem,  “  Spring  in  London,”  by 
Humbert  Wolfe. 


The  Cup  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Bastin,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Mrs.  Skinner  and  Miss  Lilian  Blois. 

For  the  Open  Event,  a  reading  from  the 
Diary  of  Samuel  Pepys,  we  had  a  topical  ex¬ 
tract  dealing  with  the  diarist’s  experiences 
on  Coronation  Day,  and  here  the  judges  had 
no  hesitation  in  awarding  the  first  prize  to 
Miss  Mary  Jameson,  whose  reading  is  beyond 
praise,  with  Miss  D.  Ivens  as  a  good  second, 
followed  by  Mr.  Robert  Bridger  and  a  runner- 
up,  Miss  J.  Boag. 

Elizabeth  Turley,  who  carried  off  the  new 
challenge  shield  for  herself  and  the  Royal 
Normal  College,  gave  a  delightful  pei  form? nee 
in  an  extract  fiom  Dickens’s  “  David  Copper- 
field,”  called  “  Early  Recollections,”  which 
she  seemed  to  enjoy  as  much  as  we  did,  and 
in  a  poem,  “  Then,”  by  Walter  de  la  Mare. 
Boys  and  girls  competed  separately  in  this 
class  and  Elizabeth  Turley  was  followed  by 
two  pupils  of  the  Swiss  Cottage  School,  Mary 
Theobald  and  Violet  Stygall,  while  the  boys 
were  led  by  Kenneth  Wycherley,  of  Wor¬ 
cester  College,  a  veteran  of  many  years’ 
standing,  with  William  Cox,  of  the  East 
London  School,  second,  and  Michael  Reorden, 
of  Linden  Lodge  L.C.C.  School,  third. 

The  Mid- Junior  Class  was  notable  for  a 
tie,  the  first  in  competition  history,  between 
two  other  veterans,  Muriel  Easter,  of  the 
Royal  Normal  College,  and  Ernest  Joyce,  of 
Linden  Lodge  L.C.C.  School,  and,  as  if  this 
were  not  enough,  the  second  prize,  too,  was 
tied  between  two  more  representatives  of  the 
Royal  Normal  College,  Douglas  Burchell  and 
Eunice  Woodget.  The  passages  read  were, 
“  The  Princess  and  the  Swineherd,”  by  Hans 
Andersen,  and  “  The  Elephant,”  by  Herbert 
Asquith.  The  two  prize-winners  in  the  class 
for  those  under  nine  were  Jean  Chennell,  who 
is  not  yet  at  school,  and  yet  another  pupil  of 
the  Royal  Normal  College,  Mildred  Riggs, 
both  of  whom  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
amazingly  good  and  accurate  reading  of 
“  The  Fox  and  the  Crow,”  by  E.  G.  Rich,  and 
“  Aunts,”  by  Rose  Fyleman.  In  fact,  the 
standard  in  all  three  of  the  Children’s  classes 
was  exceptionally  high  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
remember  that,  as  in  other  years,  an  anony¬ 
mous  donor  provided  a  box  of  chocolates  with 
each  of  the  prizes. 
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Professor  Gilbert  Murray  announced  the 
results  and  gave  the  comments  of  the  judges  ; 
the  prizes  were  presented  by  Lady  Fisher. 
Mr.  Bastin,  winner  of  the  Blanesburgh  Cup, 
wound  up  the  formal  proceedings  with  a  vote 


of  thanks  which  was  as  amusing  as  it  was  brief , 
after  which  we  all  adjourned  to  the  Library 
for  a  delightfully  festive  and  informal  tea. 
And  so  the  15  th  Annual  Reading  Competition 
came  to  a  close. 


LONDON  WORKSHOPS  LEAVING  CERTIFICATE. 


THE  Joint  Committee  of  London 
Workshops  has  recently  issued  an 
exceedingly  useful  little  document 
described  as  the  London  Workshops 
Leaving  Certificate. 

For  a  long  time-  it  has  been  felt  to  be 
eminently  desirable  that  every  trainee  des¬ 
tined  to  enter  a  workshop  or  intended  to  take 
a  place  on  a  Home  Workers’  Scheme  should 
possess  a  certificate  of  proficiency  for  the 
craft  for  which  he  has  been  trained,  and  very 
prudently  the  London  Branch  of  the  National 
Association  of  Workshops  has  taken  practical 
steps  to  achieve  this  end.  The  urge  to  do  this 
has  become  more  imperative  of  late  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  a  minimum  wage  system  is 
now  being  operated  in  London  Workshops 
and  it  is  essential  that  the  productivity  and 
efficiency  of  all  future  employees  should  be 
properly  safeguarded.  Workshops  for  the 
Blind  are  not  intended  to  be  either  pastime 
occupational  centres  or  convalescent  homes. 
They  are  meant  to  be  real  industrial  plants 
with  a  rational  economic  basis,  and  the  cer¬ 
tificate  before  us  will  admirably  safeguard 
these  purposes. 

The  proposed  syllabus  is  as  follows  : 

1. — Examinations  will  be  held  in  the  following 
subjects  : — 

(a)  Basket-Making  and  Chair-Caning. 

(■ b )  Brush-Making. 

(c)  Bedding. 

(d)  Boot  Repairing. 

(e)  Machine  Knitting.  (Flat) 

(/)  Machine  Knitting.  (Circular.) 

(g)  Mat-Making. 

(h)  Weaving. 

2. — Candidates  will  be  required  to  submit  specimens 
of  their  work  and  a  schedule  of  articles  specified  by  the 
Board  of  Examiners  will  be  issued  to  the  Principal  of 
each  training  centre  which  has  put  forward  Candidates 
for  any  one  of  the  examinations. 

3. — On  the  day  of  the  examinations,  each  Candidate 
will  submit  himself  to  a  six  hours’  practical  test,  made 
up  of  two  sessions  of  three  hours  each,  when  he  will  be 
expected  to  carry  out  work  at  the  direction  of  the 
Examiners. 

4. — A  written  or  viva  voce  examination  on  the  theory 
and  commercial  aspects  of  the  subject  will  be  given  to 
those  candidates  who  hope  to  become  Home  Workers. 


To  readers  of  The  New  Beacon  the 
Regulations  will  be  of  considerable  interest. 
They  have  evidently  been  prepared  with 
great  care  and  should  produce  most  satis¬ 
factory  results. 

The  prefatory  note  gives  the  following  in¬ 
formation  : 

There  are  in  London  six  training  centres 
for  blind  students,  each  of  which  is  closely 
linked  up  with  a  workshop  for  the  blind.  The 
Joint  Committee,  which  in  recent  years  has 
successfully  co-ordinated  in  detail  the  pro¬ 
gramme  and  procedure  of  these  employing 
organisations,  has  given  considerable  thought 
to  the  problem  of  bringing  about  standardis¬ 
ation  in  training  methods.  To  this  end  it  has 
formulated  and  adopted  a  syllabus  of  instruc¬ 
tions  in  each  trade.  It  was  felt,  however,  that 
subscription  to  an  academic  scheme  of  work 
was  not  in  itself  enough,  and  that  a  test 
should  be  applied  to  each  student  towards 
the  close  of  training. 

A  workshop  should  be  limited  to  skilled 
operatives  who  are  able  to  contribute  sub¬ 
stantially  to  their  own  livelihood  by  actual 
economic  return.  If  this  be  granted  it  follows 
that  a  candidate  for  admission  should  be  a 
competent  craftsman  and  that  there  should 
be  some  machinery  for  assessing  his  ability 
before  his  employment  begins.  The  Joint 
Committee  has  accordingly  set  up  ma¬ 
chinery  and  will,  in  future,  decline  to  accept 
for  employment  anyone  who  fails  to  reach 
the  requisite  standard  in  this  examination. 
Each  candidate  will  be  required  to  show  that 
he  possesses  the  necessary  degree  of  quality, 
speed  and  independence.  He  will  have  to 
make  a  reasonable  assortment  of  articles  in 
his  chosen  trade.  In  the  practical  test  he  will 
have  to  demonstrate  that  he  can  do  such  an 
amount  of  work  as  will  earn  a  reasonable 
figure  at  the  end  of  the  week,  and  he  will  also 
have  to  show  that  he  can  carry  out  his  work 
without  an  undue  amount  of  supervision. 

In  each  subject  a  panel  of  examiners  has 
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been  chosen,  consisting  mainly  of  the  In¬ 
structors  from  each  training  centre.  It  will 
thus  have  the  advantages  of  an  external  ex¬ 
amination  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  the 
various  panels  will  be  in  close  touch  with  the 
candidates  and  their  work.  No  Instructor 
will  be  the  sole  judge  of  his  own  pupils’ 
abilities,  but  each  will  have  a  share  in  the 
assessing  of  all. 


REGULATIONS 


Chair-caning 


Brush-Makim 


1.  — Examinations  will  be  held  at  the  end  of  the 
Summer  and  Autumn  Terms  in  each  year  as  under 

Basket-making  and  Blind  Employment 

Factory,  246  -  260, 
Waterloo  Rd.,  S.E.i. 
Incorporated  Associ- 
tion  for  Promoting 
the  General  Welfare 
of  the  Blind,  257-8, 
Tottenham  Court 
Road,  W.  1 . 

Ditto. 

London  Society  for 
Teaching  and  Train¬ 
ing  the  Blind,  Swiss 
Cottage,  N.W.  5. 
Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Blind  Employment 
Factory,  246-260 
Waterloo  Rd.,  S.E.i. 
Barclay  Workshops 
for  Blind  Women 
19-21,  Crawford  St., 
Baker  St.,  W.i. 

2.  — Applications  on  an  official  form  to  sit  for  the 
examinations  must  be  forwarded  by  the  Principal  of  the 
training  centre  not  later  than  the  1st  May  for  the  sum¬ 
mer  examination  and  the  1st  November  for  the  autumn 
examination  to  the  Honorary  Registrar. 

3-  Candidates  may  only  sit  for  examination  in  one 
subject  at  one  time. 


Bedding  .  . 
Boot  Repairing 


Machine  Knitting  Flat  .  . 

,,  ,,  Circular 

Mat-Making 


Weaving  . 


4-  — Applications  stating  the  subject  it  is  desired  to 
take  must  be  signed  by  the  Principal  of  the  training 
centre,  who  should  also  certify  that  the  candidate  is 
suitable  for  examination.  The  Board  of  Examiners 
reserves  the  right  to  refuse  any  application  without 
assigning  the  reason  for  so  doing. 

5-  — -A  summary  of  the  training  reports  for  one  year 
prior  to  the  examination  must  accompany  every  ap¬ 
plication. 

6.  — Specimens  of  work  must  be  submitted  to  the 
Honorary  Registrar  prior  to  the  examination  and  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  signed  by  the  Principal 
of  the  training  centre  stating  that  the  specimens  are  the 
unaided  work  of  the  Candidate.  Each  Candidate  will 
be  furnished  with  a  number.  Specimens  must  have 
attached  a  plain  label  stating  that  number  only.  The 
name  of  the  Candidate  must  not  appear.  These  must 
be  forwarded  at  least  14  days  prior  to  the  examination  ; 
instructions  for  delivery  will  be  given. 

7.  — Candidates  for  examination,  proposing  to  become 
Home-workers,  will  be  required  to  undergo  an  examin¬ 
ation  in  theory  (oral  or  otherwise),  as  may  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  the  Board  of  Examiners. 

8.  — In  order  to  secure  a  “  pass  "  in  the  examination 
the  candidates  must  earn  a  minimum  of  60  per  cent,  of 
the  aggregate  possible  marks.  The  “  honours 
standard  ”  is  80  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  marks 
applicable  to  the  entire  examination. 

9- — Certificates  will  be  issued  for  each  craft. 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  that  both 
the  syllabus  and  the  regulations  have  been 
made  with  great  care  and  comprehensiveness 
and  herein  are  surely  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
system  of  examinations  which  could  be  well 
applied  to  the  whole  of  the  country  with  such 
modifications  as  local  circumstances  may 
render  necessary. 

In  a  few  years  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
that  both  productivity  and  efficiency  will  be 
raised  to  a  higher  level,  and  the  wage  condi¬ 
tions  of  all  workers  must  be  correspondingly 
improved.  Everyone  will  surely  welcome 
the  appropriate  steps  that  are  being  taken  in 
the  London  area,  and  blind  workers  in  par¬ 
ticular  will  benefit  substantially  from  the 
changes  that  are  projected. 

OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  deaths 
of  : — 

Edward  M.  Van  Cleve,  of  New  York,  aged 
70,  who  in  1935  resigned  his  post  as  principal 
of  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education 
of  the  Blind  after  serving  in  that  capacity 
for  twenty-one  years. 

Mr.  Van  Cleve,  a  native  of  Ohio,  had 
served  as  superintendent  of  schools  in  four 
Ohio  communities  when  he  was  appointed 
superintendent  of  the  Ohio  State  School  for 
the  Blind  in  1907.  Subsequently  he  became 
president  of  the  Ohio  State  Commission  for 
the  Blind  and  became  one  of  a  group  of  men 
and  women  who  were  forming  a  national 
body  for  the  prevention  of  blindness. 

Backed  by  the  Russell  Sage  Eoundation, 
they  organized  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  in  1915,  with  Mr. 
Van  Cleve  as  managing  director.  He  resigned 
as  managing  director  of  that  organization 
to  become  head  of  the  New  York  Institute 
for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  but  retained 
membership  in  the  executive  committee. 

Mr.  Van  Cleve  took  a  leading  part  in  the 
World  Conference  on  Work  for  the  Blind 
which  was  held  in  New  York  in  1931,  with 
representatives  of  thirty-six  nations  in  atten¬ 
dance.  In  1931  he  received  the  Leslie  Dana 
Gold  Medal  which  is  awarded  annually  for 
outstanding  work  for  the  blind  and  for 
conservation  of  vision  in  America. 
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He  was  a  member  of  the  board  of  trustees 
of  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind,  of  Louisville,  and  had  served  as  an 
executive  of  various  other  organizations  for 
helping  the  blind.  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni¬ 
versity  conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Laws  upon  him  in  1934.  Since  his  retire¬ 
ment  he  had  been  principal  emeritus  of  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind. 

The  present  principal  of  the  New  York 
Institute  says,  “  Dr.  Van  Cleve  leaves  a 
tradition,  an  educational  programme,  and  a 
splendid  school,  as  concrete  expressions  of 
his  genius  as  an  educator.  His  fine,  noble 
character,  will  continue  to  dignify  work  for 
the  visually  handicapped.” 

Miss  Kate  Oliver,  of  Brighton,  who  was 
the  representative  for  Wavertree  House, 
Hove,  on  the  Homes  Sub-Committee  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  She  was 
keenly  interested  for  many  years  in  the 
Institute’s  Home  for  Blind  Women,  Queen’s 
Road,  Brighton,  and  continued  to  visit 
the  residents  in  the  Home  after  they  had 
been  transferred  to  Wavertree  House.  Part 
of  the  year  she  spent  in  London,  and  part  in 
Brighton.  When  she  was  in  Brighton  she 
was  very  regular  in  visiting  the  Home  and 
taking  the  women  out  for  walks. 

Louis  Vierne,  blind  composer  and  organist 
of  Notre  Dame,  died  suddenly  of  heart 
failure  while  giving  a  recent  recital  of  his 
own  works  in  the  Cathedral.  He  had  just 
reached  the  closing  bars  of  a  three-part 
composition  “pour  un  enfant  defunt  ”  when 
he  fell  to  the  ground  dead. 

Born  at  Poitiers  in  1870,  Vierne  was  almost 
blind  from  birth,  and  studied  music  at  the 
Institution  Nationale  des  Jeunes  Aveugles. 
Later  he  studied  under  Cesar  Franck  and  the 
organ  under  Widor,  and  was  assistant  to  the 
latter  at  St.  Sulpice.  After  serving  for  a 
time  as  organist  of  the  Schola  Cantorum  in 
Paris  he  was  appointed  organist  of  Notre 
Dame  in  1900. 

As  an  executant,  Vierne  was  one  of  the 
glories  of  the  French  organ  school.  He  was 
also  a  brilliant  composer  and  among  his 
compositions  are  a  mass  for  chorus  and 
orchestra,  a  symphony,  a  string  quartet,  and 
sonatas  for  violin  and  piano  and  for  violon¬ 
cello  and  piano,  and  a  number  of  symphonies 
for  the  organ.  His  son,  aged  17,  and  his 


brother  Rene,  who  was  organist  at  Notre 
Dame  des  Champs,  Paris,  were  killed  in  the 
War,  and  for  them  he  wrote  funerary  chants. 
He  became  seriously  ill  and  went  to  Switzer¬ 
land,  where  he  composed  a  treatise  for  the 
organ . 

Ernest  Bewick  Wood,  of  Gosforth, 
aged  78,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Royal 
Victoria  School  for  the  Blind,  Benwell, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne.  The  School’s  annual 
report,  signed  by  Mr.  Ward,  was  issued  a 
few  hours  after  the  announcement  of  his 
death,  and  he  mentions  in  it  that  the  School 
will  celebrate  its  centenary  next  year. 

George  William  Winterbottom,  O.B.E., 

of  Southport,  aged  74,  Hon.  Treasurer  of  the 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies  at  South- 
port.  From  1905  until  he  retired  eleven 
years  ago,  Mr.  Winterbottom  was  manager 
of  the  L.M.S.  Steamship  Co.,  at  Goole.  He 
went  to  Southport  on  his  retirement.  He 
had  always  taken  a  very  keen  interest  in 
religious,  social  and  philanthropic  work. 
He  was  secretary  of  Emmanuel  Church 
Council,  he  was  also  connected  with  the 
Mersey  Mission  to  Seamen,  and  he  was  a 
District  Commissioner  for  Boy  Scouts.  He 
was  greatly  interested  in  sport,  especially  in 
Association  football. 

The  Matron  of  “  Sunshine  House,” 
Southport,  says  :  “  Mr.  Winterbottom  had  a 
big  heart — he  loved  our  babies  and  had  a 
deep  affection  for  us  all.  He  was  as  a 
father,  counsellor  and  comforter,  and  the 
babies  were  his  chief  interest.  He  was 
always  ‘  big  ’  in  all  his  works.” 

Edward  Alfred  Birks,  a  magistrate 
for  the  North  Riding,  a  former  Sheriff  of 
York,  and  a  Governor  of  the  Yorkshire 
School  for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Birks  was  a 
prominent  worker  in  religious  and  philan¬ 
thropic  enterprise. 

Rev.  Donald  M‘Intosh,  widely  known 
throughout  Scotland  as  a  blind  preacher. 
A  native  of  Forres,  Mr.  MTntosh  was 
educated  at  Heriot’s  School  in  Edinburgh, 
and  from  there  passed  to  Edinburgh  Uni¬ 
versity  and  then  to  the  Theological  Hall  of 
the  Congregational  Church,  where  he  com¬ 
pleted  his  course  in  1895.  He  was 
immediately  called  to  the  church  at  Cruden 
Bay,  and  he  was  subsequently  at  Kilsyth, 
Aberdeen,  Coatbridge  and  Nairn.  In  1927 
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he  retired  from  the  work  of  a  settled  charge 
and  removed  to  Glasgow  where  he  was  at 
once  in  request  as  a  locum  tenens.  In  that 
capacity  he  acted  in  several  Church  of 
Scotland  vacancies  in  the  city  during  the 
last  nine  years,  during  which  he  received 
many  striking  expressions  of  the  value  of  his 
services.  He  is  survived  by  his  daughter, 
Miss  Barbara  Ross  MTntosh,  authoress 
and  poet. 

Frank  William  Storkey,  of  Thetford, 
aged  74.  Totally  blind  from  infancy,  he 
was  a  pupil  at  St.  George’s  School,  South¬ 
wark,  from  1874  to  i879>  and  except  for 
these  five  years  spent  his  life  in  Thetford. 
He  was  employed  as  organ-blower  at  St. 
Mary’s  Church  for  almost  50  years.  His 
sense  of  direction  was  perfectly  developed  ; 
instead  of  needing  a  guide,  he  could  give 
information  to  any  inquirer.  Everyone  knew 
“  Frank,”  and  his  cheerfulness,  his  sense  of 
humour,  and  his  intelligence  won  for  him 
many  friends.  The  flowers  sent  for  his 
funeral  by  his  organist  bore  the  words, 
“  My  last  token  of  respect.” 

Alderman  Francis  George  Haggett, 

J.P.,  of  Bridgwater,  aged  70.  He  was  one 
of  the  best  known  and  most  highly  respected 
residents  of  the  Borough,  with  which  he 
had  for  half  a  century  been  closely  associated 
in  its  business,  political  and  religious  life. 
He  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Bridgwater  Society  for  the  Blind. 

Thomas  Henry  Meadows  Smith,  of 

King’s  Lynn,  aged  77.  Mr.  Smith’s  blindness 
was  due  to  an  accident  at  the  age  of  7.  He 
was  educated  at  the  Birmingham  School 
for  the  Blind  as  a  musician.  He  was  for 
many  years  a  partner  in  the  musical  business 
of  Messrs.  Pamment  &  Smith,  Lynn,  and  after 
his  retirement  from  the  firm  continued  to 
practise  as  a  piano-tuner.  He  was  a  very 
fine  performer  on  the  organ,  and  being  a 
great  Braille  reader,  was  a  well-informed 
man.  In  the  last  year  of  his  life  he  compiled 
a  book  on  "  Pianoforte  Tuning  and  Repair¬ 
ing,”  from  a  blind  man’s  point  of  view,  and 
only  a  month  ago  he  passed  the  final  proofs 
of  the  Braille  Edition  of  this  book, which  will 
shortly  be  published  by  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind. 

William  Sim  Clogg,  of  Chatham,  aged 
71.  Mr.  Clogg  was  keenly  interested  in  the 


welfare  of  the  less  fortunate  of  his  fellow 
men,  and,  amongst  many  other  charitable 
works,  was  prominently  identified  with  the 
work  of  the  Gillingham  Blind  and  Cripple 
Guild,  of  which  he  was  the  first  President 
and  Chairman  in  1919.  He  was  an  ardent 
Dickensian. 


Essex  County  Association  for  the  Blind, 
1935-36. 

The  Annual  Report  gives  an  account  of  its 
stewardship  of  the  “  voluntary  ’’-work  which 
is  a  complement  to  the  direct  work  of  the 
Essex  County  Council  for  the  blind  of  the 
county.  The  striking  notes  of  the  Report  are 
co-operation,  vision  and  understanding  of 
the  “  spiritual  and  cultural  ”  needs  (to  quote 
another  writer)  of  those  whom  the  Associ¬ 
ation  serves.  The  Association  has  found  a 
variety  of  ways  of  helping  them  and  will 
clearly  find  more  as  experience  grows.  Copies 
of  the  Report,  which  is  short  and  easy  to  read, 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  at  40, 
Duke  Street,  Chelmsford. 

Edinburgh  Society  for  Teaching  the  Adult 
Blind,  1935-36. 

A  Talking  Book  Machine  was  installed 
for  use  in  connection  with  the  Social  Clubs, 
and,  under  the  Pastime  Workers’  Scheme, 
the  classes  conducted  by  the  Society  on 
Monday  afternoons  were  extended  to  Friday 
mornings.  A  Regional  Clinic  for  the  medical 
examination  and  registration  of  blindness  by 
a  group  of  Ophthalmic  Surgeons  is  conducted 
by  the  Society  at  its  premises,  and  during 
the  year  arrangements  were  made  with  the 
Fife  Authority  to  examine  on  its  behalf 
cases  who  were  able  to  travel.  Although 
the  primary  object  of  the  Clinic  is  to  secure 
the  proper  certification  of  blindness,  oppor¬ 
tunity  is  taken  to  advise  remedial  measures 
and  to  provide  spectacles  where  some  part 
of  sight  remains.  The  Clinic  is  now  accepted 
by  local  authorities  and  departments  as  the 
centre  for  reference  in  cases  of  Blindness,  and 
the  Ross  Foundation  for  the  Prevention  ot 
Blindness  is  making  use  of  its  records. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  1. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

BRAILLE  MUSIC. 

The  prices  are  net,  representing  a  fraction  less  than 
one-quarter  of  the  actual  cost  of  production,  and  are 
applicable  to  customers  throughout  the  world. 

Church  : 

,5.  d. 

15  160  Coaker,  F.  F.  Evening  Service  in  G, 

V.S .  . . 05 

15,158  Greenhill,  H.  Praise  to  the  Lord 

(Anthem),  V.S.  ..  ..  ..05 

Organ  : 

15.163  Bach.  Two  Choral  Preludes  :  “  Forty 

Days  and  Forty  Nights,”  and  “  Jesu, 
by  His  Bitter  Cross”  (Ed.  byH.  G.  Ley)  o  5 

15.164  Buxtehude.  Ciaconna  in  E  minor  ..  05 

15,151  D’Agincour.  L’Orgue  d’Autrefois 

(collection  of  pieces  on  the  various 
tones,  ed.  by  L.  Panel)  .  .  .  .  24 

Fugue  No.  6  in  B  flat  on 


Per  V ol 

13,981 — -13,983  A  Sportsman’s  Sketches,  by  s.  d. 
Ivan  Turgenev,  translated  by  Con¬ 
stance  Garnett.  S.E.B.  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Paper  Covers , 

3  Vols.  F 169  . .  .  .  ..59 

14,113 — 14,115  Room  13,  by  Edgar  Wallace. 

S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 

Paper  Covers,  3  Vols.  F 153  .  .  5  3 

*3,977 — 13,980  Crime  at  Guildford,  by  Free¬ 
man  Wills  Crofts.  S.E.B.  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Paper  Covers, 

4  Vols.  F 227  .  .  .  .  .  .  50 

History  : 

14,143 — 14,147  A  History  of  Europe,  Part  II, 
by  H.  A.  L.  Fisher.  S.E.B.  Large 

size,  Interpointed,  Cloth  Boards, 

5  Vols.  G388  .  .  .  .  ..93 

Miscellaneous  : 

15,213  A  Chat  Between  Handy-Men  with  a 
Few  Tools,  by  C.  H.  Irwin.  Re¬ 
printed  from  Progress,  June,  1937. 

S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Pamphlet.  £4  .  .  .  .  . .  0  6 

Music — Theoretical  Works  : 

15,001  Lectures  and  Analytical  Notes  on 
Orchestral  Works,  by  Blom,  Dyson, 

Shera,  Brown  and  Hull.  Reprinted 


A  Jl  * 

the  name  ‘ 1 

Bach  ” 

O 

from  Musical  Magazine,  August, 

Piano  : 

1935 — December,  1936,  inclusive. 

15,161 

Bach,  P.  E. 

Sonata  in  A  (  Universal 

S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 

Edition) 

•  •  .  .  ..  .. 

O 

I  I 

Paper  Covers,  1  Vol.  F 69.. 

6  6 

15,162 

Bach,  P.  E. 

Sonata  in  G  (  Universal 

MOON  BOOKS. 

Edition) 

O 

9 

The  prices  are  net.  Those  charged  to  British 

Dance  : 

customers  throughout  the  Empire  represent  only  a 

15,169 

Gordon,  M.,  and  Revel,  H.  Good-night, 

fraction  of  the  actual  cost  of  production. 

my  Love, 

Song  Fox-  Trot  .  . 

O 

4 

Per 

Vol. 

15,170 

Heyman,  Lombardo  and  Loeb.  Boo- 

s.  d . 

Hoo,  Song  Fox-Trot  . . 

O 

4 

3,937 — 43  A  Marriage  under  the  Terror,  by  P. 

15, 171 

Johnston,  A. 

One,  Two,  Button  your 

Wentworth,  7  Vols.  (Limited  Edition) 

5  6 

Shoe,  Song 

Fox-  Trot 

O 

4 

(British  Customers) 

2  6 

15,168 

Towers,  Morrowr  and  Ilda.  All  Alone 

3,997  The  Valley  of  the  Shadow,  by  Rev.  A. 

in  Vienna, 

Tango 

O 

4 

Wellesley  Orr 

1  -8 

o 

o 


Piano-Accordion  : 

15,167  Richards,  A1  (arr.  by).  Progressive 
Solos  for  the  Piano- Accordion, 

Book  II  (including  O  Star  of  Eve, 

Oh  !  Dem  Golden  Slippers,  Blake’s 
Grand  March,  The  Soldiers’  Chorus, 

Sir  Roger  de  Coverley) 

Songs  : 

15,166  Handel.  Art  Thou  Troubled  ?  (from 
“  Rodelinda  ”),  F  :  C — F1 

15,165  Milford,  R.  Elegy,  G  :  C — G1.  . 

Theoretical  Works  : 

15,001  Lectures  and  Analytical  Notes  on 
Orchestral  Works  (see  “  Braille  Books” 
below) . 

BRAILLE  BOOKS. 

The  prices  represent  actual  cost  of  production  and 
are  those  charged  to  all  foreign  customers.  The  price 
charged  to  the  blind  resident  in  any  part  of  the  British 
Empire  and  to  British  institutions  for  the  blind  i-> 
one-third  of  the  quoted  price. 

Per  Vol. 

Fiction  :  5.  d. 

13,920 — 13,922  The  Hills  Sleep  On,  by 
Joanna  Cannan.  S.E.B.  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Paper  Covers, 

3  Vols.  F157  . 5  3 

14,148 — 14,150  Thunder  Ahead,  by  Malcolm 
Campbell.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers,  3  Vols. 

F 197  . .  . .  . .  .  .  ..66 


( British  Customers )  ..  ..  o  10 

3,998  Comforted  of  God,  by  Bridget  O’Brien.  .  2  6 

( British  Customers)  . .  . .  .  .  14 

Moon  Lexicon  Cards. 

A  limited  number  of  packs  of  Lexicon  cards,  with 
markings  in  Moon  type,  can  be  supplied  at  3s.  per  pack, 
by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great 
Portland  Street,  W.  1. 

ADDITIONS  TO  LIBRARIES. 


STUDENTS’  LIBRARY. 

Classics  : 

Ball,  G.  H.  Latin  Unseens  with  Hints  for 
Beginners 

Cicero  :  Selected  Letters.  Ed.  by  C.  E. 

Prichard  and  E.  R.  Bernard)  .  . 

Lucretius  :  De  Rerum  Natura  .  . 

English  Literature  : 

Herford,  C.  H.  Notes  to  “  Richard  II 
Murison,  W.  English  Composition 
History  : 

Gunther,  J.  Inside  Europe 

Miscellaneous  : 

Stark,  F.  Valleys  of  the  Assassins 

Philosophy  : 

Bradley,  F.  H.  Ethical  Studies.  . 

Rogers,  A.  K.  History  of  Philosophy 

Theology  and  Religions  : 

Hebert,  A.  G.  Liturgy  and  Society 
Henson,  H.  Hensley.  Christian  Morality 
Landau,  R.  Thy  Kingdom  Come 


Vols. 


6 

3 


6 

7 

4 

5 
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NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

35,  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster,  W.  1. 

ADDITIONS. 

Yols. 

Fiction  : 

♦Burton,  Miles.  Milk-Churn  Murder  . .  .  .  3 

Clouston,  J.  S.  Scotland  Expects  .  .  .  .  4 

Dare,  S.  Forbidden  Garden  .  .  .  .  .  .  4 

Divine,  A.  D.  Admiral’s  Million  .  .  .  .  3 

Drury,  W.  P.  King’s  Blood  .  .  .  .  .  .  5 

Fletcher,  J.  S.  Bedford  Row  Mysterv  .  .  .  .  4 

Goudge,  Elizabeth.  City  of  Bells  .  .  .  .  3 

Grey,  Zane.  Trail  Driver  . .  .  .  .  .  4 

Hay,  Ian.  Housemaster..  ..  ..  ..  4 

Irwin,  Margaret.  Stranger  Prince  :  the  story 
of  Rupert  of  the  Rhine.  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  10 

Larrimore,  Lida.  True  by  the  Sun  .  .  .  .  4 

Oman,  Carola.  Best  of  His  Family  .  .  .  .  3 

Quince,  James.  Casual  Slaughters  .  .  .  .  2 

Rhode,  J.  The  Corpse  in  the  Car  .  .  .  .  4 

♦Shanks,  Edward.  Old  King  Cole  .  .  .  .  3 

Wodehouse,  P.  G.  Girl  on  the  Boat  .  .  .  .  3 

Miscellaneous  : 

♦Beasley,  H.  M.  Beasley  Contract  Bridge 


System  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  1 

♦Colbourne,  M.  Economic  Nationalism  . .  3 

*Eliot,  T.  S.  Murder  in  the  Cathedral  :  A  Play  1 
♦Goldsmith,  Oliver  (Editor,  J.  H.  Lobban). 

Selected  Essays  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  2 


♦Gribble,  Francis.  Comedy  of  Catherine  the 
Great 

Lunt,  T.  R.  W.  Story  of  Islam 
♦Morton,  J.  B.  Bastille  Falls,  and  Other  Studies 
of  the  French  Revolution 
♦Musical  Terms,  Dictionary  of,  by  Arthur  G. 
Groanish.  Part  I. 

Steiner,  Rudolf.  Social  Future  :  Six  Public 


Lectures  . .  .  .  . .  . .  .  .  2 

Juvenile  : 

♦Graham,  Eleanor.  Six  in  a  Family  .  .  .  .  3 

Westerman,  Percy.  Despatch  Riders  .  .  .  .  4 

Foreign  : 

♦Meras,  A.  A.  Petit  Yocabulaire  .  .  .  .  1 

*  Stereotyped  book. 


VACANCIES,  31st  MAY,  1937. 

N.I.B.  HOMES. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Hove  . .  . .  — 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington 
8,  Oval  Road,  London.  Hostel  for  Blind 

Women  . .  . .  . .  . .  .  .  _ 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  East 

Grinstead  .  .  .  .  . .  . .  .  .  4 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leamington  — 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport  13 

LONDON  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND  HOMES. 

Home  for  Blind  Men,  93,  Grove  Lane, 

Camberwell,  S.E.  5  .  .  . .  .  .  2 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Cooper  Lodge, 

240,  Southlands  Road,  Bickley,  Kent  . .  2 


N.I.B.  BULLETINS. 

National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 

224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  1. 

1.  Employment  of  the  Blind  (Employment  of  blind 
persons  in  ordinary  factories  and  workshops, 
and  Sub-Contracting  as  a  means  of  finding  new 


occupations)  . .  .  .  . .  .  .  _  .  3^ 

2.  Museums  and  the  Blind  .  3d! 

♦3.  Gardening  for  the  Blind  .  3d. 

♦4.  A  Handbook  on  the  Deaf-Blind  6d! 

5.  BaskeGmaking  by  the  Blind .  6d! 


BEACON 


6. 

The  Care  of  the  Blind  Baby  .  .. 

3d. 

7. 

A  History  of  Blind  Welfare  in  England  and 
Wales . 

6d. 

8. 

Report  on  Sighted  Labour  in  Workshops  for  the 
Blind 

6d. 

”9. 

Blind  University  Graduates  . 

6d. 

10. 

Massage  as  a  Profession  for  the  Blir.d 

6d. 

11. 

Games  for  the  Blind  . . 

6d. 

*  Obtainable  also  in  Braille. 

ADVERTISEMENTS 

Advertising  Rates:  is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  55.) 


Home  Teacher  for  the  Blind  (sighted,  certificated 
lady)  required  for  Hampshire.  Before  applying,  write 
for  further  particulars  to  H.A.C.B.,  73,  North  Walls, 
Winchester. 


Brush  Trade.  Assistant  Foreman  Required  for 

large  department  employing  blind  men  and  women. 
A  wide  general  knowledge  of  hand  production  essential. 
Good  prospects  for  right  man.  Apply  stating  age, 
experience  and  salary  required,  to  Secretary,  Birming¬ 
ham  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Carpenter  Road, 
Birmingham. 


INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND,  THE  DEAF  AND  THE 
DUMB,  STOCKPORT. 

Superintendent  Wanted :  must  have  experience  of 
Workshops  for  the  Blind,  and  be  a  practical  Brush 
Maker  with  knowledge  of  materials  used. 

Applications,  stating  age,  details  of  experience, 
any  other  qualifications,  and  salary  required,  together 
with  copies  of  not  more  than  three  testimonials,  must 
be  received  not  later  than  30th  June,  1937,  addressed 
to  “  The  Chairman,  The  Institute  for  the  Blind,  the 
Deaf  and  the  Dumb,  St.  Petersgate,  Stockport.” 


COURT  GRANGE  SPECIAL  SCHOOL 
for  Retarded  Blind  Children,  Abbotskerswell,  Devon. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  post  of  Headmaster 
of  the  above  school  to  commence  duty  if  possible  in 
September.  Burnham  Scale  I,  Grade  I  Special  School, 
plus  house  free  of  rates  and  allowance  for  heating  and 
lighting. 

Candidates  should  be  Certificated  Teachers,  prefer¬ 
ably  holding  the  Certificate  of  the  College  of  Teachers 
of  the  Blind. 

Application  forms  with  further  details  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Secretary-General,  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  1. 


CHOOSING  A  CAREER. 

A  know'ledge  of  the  abilities  and  temperaments  of 
young  people  may  be  of  great  assistance  to  them  in 
their  task  of  choosing  careers  of  usefulness  and 
happiness. 

The  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology  has 

had  considerable  experience  in  the  psychological  exami¬ 
nation  of  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  and  has  collected 
important  data  on  the  requirements  of  many 
occupations.  With  this  information  at  its  disposal  it 
is  well  qualified  to  give  advice  concerning  the  careers 
in  which  a  young  person’s  aptitudes  are  likely  to  find 
their  fullest  scope. 

Write  to  the  Secretary, 

N.I.I.P., 

Aldwych  House, 

London,  W.C.  2, 

or  Telephone  Holborn  2277. 
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SHOULD  BLIND  PEOPLE  MARRY  ? 

By  MARJORIE  CHARE1  WOOD. 

1KN0W  no  question  likelier  to  start  a  vigorous  argument  among  blind  people  than  the 
above,  especially  when  sighted  people  are  present.  Answers  to  it  are  as  varied  as  they 
are  numerous,  and  are  almost  certain  to  be  full  of  “  ifs  ”  and  “  buts.”  It  is  the  sort  of 
question  which  we  can  all,  blind  or  sighted,  try  to  answer,  because  it  touches  the  noblest 
of  human  feelings.  It  has  to  do  with  love  ;  the  longing  to  be  near  a  beloved  friend 
either  giving  service  for  the  joy  of  it  or  making  oneself  worthy  to  receive  it. 

Technical  knowledge  is  not  required  in  an  argument  on  this  subject.  I  should 
think  that  common  sense  and  a  knowledge  of  precedents  are  the  best  weapons  to  use.  What’s 
good  for  one  is  bad  for  another.  As  a  blind  woman  of  twenty  years’  standing  (if  you  will 
pardon  the  implied  claim  to  distinction,  for  really  I  don’t  mind  being  blind),  I  have  always 
been  willing  to  argue  the  point  with  anyone  who  would  spare  the  time.  May  I  put  before 
you  the  result  of  my  cogitations  ?  I  want  to  be  as  fair  as  possible,  or  my  opinions  lose  their 
value. 

A  girl  friend  of  mine  was  engaged  to  be  married.  A  few  months  before  the  wedding- 
day  she  lost  her  sight  in  an  accident.  Her  husband-to-be  was  terribly  troubled  about  it  and 
has  shown  practical  sympathy  with  her  in  countless  ways,  but  they  are  still  unmarried 
although  the  wedding-day  has  come  and  gone  long  ago. 

I  do  not  suppose  they  will  ever  marry  now.  Can  you  blame  such  a  man  and  his  outlook  ? 
The  girl  is  capable  enough,  able  to  do  as  much  in  a  house  as  ever  she  could.  She  has  robust 
health  and  has  not  lost  her  vivacity  with  her  eyesight.  The  man  is  in  a  good  financial  position 
and  could  afford  to  have  the  necessary  help  in  the  house  that  a  blind  wife  would  require,  yet 
still  the  two  remain  unmarried. 

The  general  opinion  used  to  be  that  blind  people  should  not  get  married,  but  to-day, 
like  many  more  things  this  opinion  has  changed.  There  seems  no  reason  why  blind  people 
should  be  debarred  from  the  normal  married  life  their  sighted  friends  enjoy.  So  long  as 
blindness  is  not  hereditary  or  caused  through  disease  there  is  nothing  unhygienic  in  a  blind 
woman  marrying.  She  is  not  so  handicapped  that  she  cannot  make  a  good  housewife  and  mother , 
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From  the  man’s  point  of  view  he  need  have 
no  fear  provided  that  he  loves  the  girl.  I 
know  a  young  woman  who  has  been  blind 
practically  since  birth.  She  has  made  an 
excellent  wife.  She  runs  her  home  econo¬ 
mically,  doing  her  shopping  with  the  aid  of 
lists  of  wants  pricked  out  m  Braille.  She  does 
her  own  housework,  knowing  exactly  where 
all  her  utensils  are  and  having  what  she  calls 
“  a  nose  for  dirt.”  She  can  even  feel  dust 
with  her  sensitive  fingers.  She  makes  the 
beds  and  cleans  the  rooms.  She  has  a  place 
for  every  article  of  furniture  and  sees  that 
every  chair  or  table  is  kept  in  its  place.  I 
know  that,  though  blind,  she  can  do  all  she 
claims  because  I  help  to  a  large  extent  with 
our  own  housework  and  know  that  a  blind 
woman  can  do  it.  The  blind  wife  in  question 
knits  and  sews  for  her  baby  (she  is  also  a  great 
success  as  a  mother),  and  with  the  help  of  a 
nursemaid  she  conducts  her  home  as  capably 
as  if  she  could  see.  Again  I  can  support  her 
from  experience. 

Many  mothers  who  would  not  dream  of 
trusting  their  baby  in  a  blind  girl’s  charge 
will  be  astonished  to  learn  that  my  sister- 
m-law  is  as  confident  of  my  nursing  the 
twins  correctly  as  when  she  entrusts  them 
to  her  trained  nurse.  Twins,  you  see  !  A 
double  armful !  The  twins  are  a  year  old. 
I  bath  them  when  their  nurse  takes  her 
evening  out.  I  put  them  to  bed  just  to  show 
that  I  can  do  it.  Ever  since  they  were  born 
I  have  given  assistance  in  nursing,  feeding, 
and  otherwise  looking  after  them,  without 
their  suffering  in  the  slightest.  I  have 
played  my  part  as  Big  Sister  in  my  own 
family.  In  the  absence  of  my  mother  I  used 
to  take  care  of  my  small  sister  and  of  my 
brother,  who,  incidentally,  is  now  the  father 
of  the  above-mentioned  twins.  I  hope  I 
have  proved  that  I  know  something  about 
the  care  of  children. 

Should  a  woman  marry  a  blind  man  ?  Un¬ 
less  she  has  means  of  her  own  her  most  dif¬ 
ficult  problem  will  be  the  financial  one.  Few 
blind  men  occupy  well-paid  positions,  though 
I  know  personally  one  who  is  a  clerk, 
another  a  masseur,  another  a  poultry  farmer, 
and  several  who  are  piano-tuners.  If  the 
girl  is  capable  she  may  run  her  household 
and  also  help  to  keep  the  home  going  by 
taking  some  little  job,  supplementing  what¬ 
ever  income  her  husband  derives  from  his 
own  work.  Here  the  wife  can  shine  in  her 
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full  glory,  for  she  will  be  able  to  do  many 
little  things  to  add  to  her  blind  husband’s 
comfort. 

Should  a  blind  man  marry  a  blind  woman  ? 
It  has  been  argued  that  such  marriages 
should  not  be  allowed.  But  if  two  blind 
people  are  fond  of  each  other,  there  seems  no 
reason  why  they  should  live  apart  when  they 
could  be  so  much  happier  sharing  their  lives 
together.  It  may  be  thought  that  awkward 
situations  would  arise.  I  do  not  see  it, 
provided  they  have  a  capable  maid  or  a 
sighted  relation  to  look  after  the  general 
running  of  the  house. 

It  might,  of  course,  not  be  advisable  for 
them  to  have  children,  though  that  is  a  moot 
point.  Opinions  differ.  Since  1929  there 
has  been  a  steady  decrease  in  the  number  of 
blind  British  children  between  the  ages  of 
one  and  five  (the  number  for  last  year  was 
215,  and  for  this  it  is  206).  Most  of  these 
were  not  born  blind  but  lost  their  sight 
a  few  days  after  birth  through  lack  of 
care.  So  the  fear  of  blindness  being  in¬ 
herited  strikes  me  as  largely  unjustified, 
though  I  stand  open  to  correction.  What  at 
least  seems  certain  is  that,  given  healthy 
minds  and  bodies,  blind  people  should  be 
able  to  marry  with  a  clear  conscience. 


Mary  Munn’s  Piano  Recital. — Miss  Mary 
Munn,  the  blind  Canadian  pianist,  again  re¬ 
vealed  her  musical  aptitude  in  a  programme 
admirably  chosen  to  exhibit  her  special  gifts 
at  Wigmore  Hall  on  June  8th.  In  a  varied 
scheme,  ranging  from  some  adroit  little  pieces 
by  Maurice  Greene  in  the  Scarlatti  vein  to 
Beethoven’s  great  A  flat  Sonata,  Op.  no,  the 
form  and  content  of  the  music  were  conveyed 
with  an  unaffected  simplicity  that  completely 
won  the  hearts  of  her  audience.  That  is  not 
to  imply  that  Miss  Munn  cannot  rise  to  the 
height  of  an  emotional  climax  when  the  occa¬ 
sion  demands  one.  Although  there  are  depths 
in  the  Sonata  which  only  the  mature  artist  can 
be  expected  to  sound,  it  was  significant  that 
the  whole  conception  had  a  breadth  and  judg¬ 
ment  which  sufficiently  attested  a  widening 
outlook.  The  performance,  indeed,  registered 
a  decided  advance  on  anything  this  accom¬ 
plished  player  has  yet  given  us.  In  its  intel¬ 
lectual  sincerity  and  unassuming  mastery  of 
the  main  essentials  of  personal  interpretation, 
the  playing  throughout  the  Recital  proved 
eminently  satisfying  once  the  anxiety  which 
stimulated  the  opening  group  of  pieces  to  a 
somewhat  breathless  activity  had  been  overcome. 
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HOME  NEWS 


South  Wales  and  Monmouth  Conference. — 

The  Annual  Conference,  held  at  Aberystwyth 
on  June  25th,  was  noteworthy  in  that  all  the 
papers  contributed  to  it  were  by  blind  writers. 
The  first  session  was  addressed  by  Professor 
Maclnnes  of  Bristol  University,  who  gave  some 
account  of  the  methods  he  adopted  in  the  writing 
of  a  book  in  Braille,  while  at  the  morning  and 
afternoon  sessions  on  the  following  day,  Coun¬ 
cillor  Clydesdale  and  Mr.  Ben  Purse  were  the 
speakers,  Mr.  Clydesdale  dealing  with  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  the  blind  in  industry,  and  Mr.  Purse 
speaking  on  rating  and  relief.  A  civic  reception 
was  given  to  the  delegates,  who  were  also  given 
an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  famous  Devil’s 
Bridge. 

Blind  Preacher  at  Bristol  Cathedral. — By 

invitation  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  Canon 
Bolam,  Hon.  Chief  Chaplain  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  was  the  special  preacher 
at  the  afternoon  service  at  Bristol  Cathedral  on 
June  13th,  when  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady 
Mayoress  were  present  ;  the  lesson  was  read 
by  the  Rev.  A.  G.  Ringwood,  curate  of  St.  Chris¬ 
topher’s,  Brislington,  who  is  also  blind,  and 
boys  and  girls  from  the  School  for  the  Blind, 
Westbury-on-Trym,  the  workshops  for  the  blind 
and  the  local  branch  of  the  National  Institute, 
were  also  present  in  the  congregation.  Canon 
Bolam  spoke  of  the  work  that  is  being  done  for 
the  blind  and  in  the  interests  of  blindness 
throughout  the  country,  and  made  special  re¬ 
ferences  to  the  work  done  in  Bristol. 

Facilities  for  Recreation  in  Oldham. — In  a 
short  time  the  playing  of  cricket  and  skittles 
by  blind  men  at  Oldham  will  be  a  reality,  for 
the  Oldham  Parks  Committee  has  provided  a 
plot  of  land  on  which  a  pavilion  has  been  erected 
at  a  cost  of  £1,000.  The  new  pavilion  will 
accommodate  about  120  persons,  and  in  order 
to  pay  for  it  flower  days  have  been  held.  The 
formal  opening  will  take  place  in  the  course  of 
the  next  few  weeks. 

Scottish  National  Federation  Conference. — The 

Annual  Conference  of  the  Scottish  National 
Federation  for  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  was 
held  at  Inverness  from  June  10  to  June  12, 
when  the  delegates  were  accorded  a  civic  re¬ 
ception  and  entertained  to  luncheon  by  the 
Inverness  Town  Council.  Papers  at  the  Con¬ 
ference  were  read  by  Mr.  Anderson  of  the  Royal 
Blind  School,  Edinburgh,  on  the  Education  of 
Visually  Handicapped  Children,  and  by  Mr. 
James  Balfour,  manager  of  the  Aberdeen 
Asylum  for  the  Blind  on  Industrial  Training  and 
Employment.  In  addition  to  these  meetings, 


to  which  the  public  were  admitted,  the  annual 
meetings  of  the  Scottish  Association  of  Home 
Teachers  and  of  the  General  Council  of  the 
National  Federation  were  held,  and  the  social 
amenities  of  the  Conference  included  a  motor 
run  to  Loch  Ness  and  Urquhart  Castle  and  a 
luncheon  given  by  the  Directors  of  the  Nor¬ 
thern  Counties  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

The  Isle  of  Man  and  the  Blind. — The  Blind 
Persons  Welfare  Bill  was  read  in  the  House  of 
Keys  for  the  third  time  recently,  and  as  a  result 
of  this  Bill  the  newly  formed  Manx  Blind  Wel¬ 
fare  Society  has  been  constituted  the  body  to 
promote  the  welfare  of  blind  persons  in  the 
island,  and  to  administer  such  money  as  Tyn¬ 
wald  may  from  time  to  time  vote  for  such  wel¬ 
fare  ;  in  the  words  of  the  Bill,  “  The  Society 
are  hereby  charged  with  the  duty  as  far  as  prac¬ 
ticable,  having  regard  to  the  funds  at  their 
disposal,  to  make  arrangements  for  promoting 
the  welfare  of  blind  persons  ordinarily  resident 
within  this  isle.” 

“  Blintraders  ”  Kiosk  in  Brixton. — Brixton’s 
first  kiosk  under  the  “  Blintraders  ”  scheme 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  was 
opened  recently  in  Quin  and  Axten’s  Arcade. 
Its  blind  manager  has  been  given  special  business 
training  for  the  work. 

Blind  Boys’  Trip.— A  party  of  blind  Glasgow 
schoolboys  from  John  Street  Secondary  and 
Wolseley  Street  schools  spent  the  first  fort¬ 
night  of  July  in  Kirkcolm  School,  Loch  Ryan. 
The  boys,  all  talented  musicians,  gave  a 
series  of  concerts  in  Stranraer,  Portpatrick, 
Ballantrae,  Kirkcolm,  Drummore,  and  Ardwell 
in  aid  of  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind, 
who  supplied  them  with  books  for  their  holiday. 

Northern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind. — 

The  Northern  Counties  Association  held  its 
annual  meeting  at  Bridlington,  on  June  30th, 
when  a  civic  welcome  was  extended  to  the 
delegates  by  the  Mayor.  Dr.  Matthew  Burn, 
Deputy  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  Birming¬ 
ham,  said  that  forty  per  cent,  of  the  blindness 
in  this  country  was  in  his  view  preventable, 
and  while  not  deprecating  the  expenditure 
incurred  on  relief  to  unemployables,  he  thought 
it  would  be  wiser  to  spend  a  similar  amount 
proportionately,  on  the  prevention  of  blindness. 
He  doubted  very  much  if  local  authorities  were 
dealing  with  this  aspect  of  the  problem,  and  had 
reached  the  stage  of  considering  prevention. 

School  for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage.— The 

prizes  were  distributed  by  Princess  Wiasemsky 
at  the  annual  prize-distribution  of  the  School 
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for  the  Blind,  Swiss  Cottage,  held  at  the 
Embassy  Theatre  on  July  1st,  and  a  delightful 
address  to  the  pupils  was  given  by  Dr. 
Harrison,  of  the  Westminster  Training  College, 
who  spoke  on  the  message  of  Barrie.  The 
Mayor  of  Hampstead  presided,  and  a  programme 
of  music  and  country  dancing  was  given  by 
the  children.  Dr.  Ritchie  referred  to  the  fact 
that  the  lease  of  the  present  headquarters 
would  shortly  expire,  and  it  was  announced  that 
the  Society  was  appealing  for  £50,000  for  the 
erection  of  new  workshops  and  £100,000  for  new 
school  buildings  and  playing  fields. 

Blind  Women  Flyers. — Nine  blind  women 
workers  from  the  Royal  Blind  Asylum,  Bristol, 
recently  travelled  from  Weston-super-Mare  to 
Bristol  by  air,  having  saved  up  for  the  treat, 
which  they  greatly  enjoyed.  “  I  would  not 
have  missed  it  for  worlds  ...  I  should  like  to 
have  been  up  there  for  an  hour,”  was  the 
comment  of  one  of  them. 

Hertfordshire  Society  for  the  Blind. — The 
first  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  under  its 
new  constitution  was  held  on  June  28th,  when 
the  Chairman,  General  Tindall  Lucas,  moved 
the  adoption  of  the  Report.  The  Report 
records  that  no  fewer  than  103  new  cases  have 
been  added  to  the  Register,  making  a  net 
increase  of  38  ;  the  majority  of  the  new  cases 
were  elderly  people  brought  into  touch  with  the 
Society  through  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
home  teachers  ;  it  is  satisfactory  that  only 
three  cases  are  under  five  years  of  age.  Four 
recreational  centres  are  in  full  working  order, 
and  “  when  one  more  is  added  the  Committee 
will  be  satisfied  that  every  blind  person  is 
within  reasonable  distance  of  a  club.” 

St.  Dunstan’s  Men  in  Camp. — Thirty-eight 
old  'friends  have  been  camping  in  a  pleasant 
field  near  Stratford-on-Avon,  taking  part  in 
their  annual  outing  “  away  from  the  cares  of 
home.”  A  canteen,  a  piano,  rowing  practice 
in  preparation  for  the  St.  Dunstan’s  regatta, 
and  talk  over  old  times  all  helped  to  make  the 
days  in  camp  slip  by  very  pleasantly. 

Midland  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind.— 
The  last  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Midland 
Counties  Association  for  the  Blind — before 


their  amalgamation  with  the  newly  formed 
Southern  Regional  Association — was  held  in 
Birmingham  on  June  2nd,  when  Miss  Barbara 
E.  Urmson  was  given  a  small  present  from  her 
friends  in  the  Midlands  to  mark  the  affectionate 
gratitude  they  felt  for  her  work  during  the  years 
she  has  acted  as  Honorary  Secretary  for  the 
blind  in  this  district.  Miss  Urmson  will  still 
be  working  for  the  blind  in  the  Oxford  area 
as  she  is  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Oxford 
Society  for  the  Blind.  In  the  future  all  com¬ 
munications  for  the  Midland  Counties 
Association  should  be  sent  to  the  Secretary, 
Midland  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind, 
66,  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.  1. 

Greater  London  Fund  for  the  Blind  Fifteenth 
Annual  Sisterhood  Meeting. — As  Vice-President 
of  the  Greater  London  Fund  for  the  Blind, 
Captain  Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  V.C.,  K.C.V.O., 
C.B.E.,  was  chairman  of  the  Fifteenth  Annual 
Sisterhood  Meeting,  held  on  Thursday,  3rd  June, 
in  the  Fyvie  Hall,  by  kind  permission  of  the 
Governors  of  the  Polytechnic,  Regent  Street. 
He  was  supported  on  the  platform  by  Lady 
Fulton  (Chairman  of  the  Ladies’  Social  Com¬ 
mittee,  G.L.F.),  Miss  Bertram,  Mrs.  Larking, 
Mrs.  Grant  Morden,  Mrs.  Stephen  Young  and 
Mr.  R.  B.  Hughes-Buller,  C.I.E.,  C.B.E. 

Mr.  Hughes-Buller  spoke  in  place  of  the  Mayor 
of  Willesden,  and  added  his  thanks  to  those  of 
Sir  Beachcroft  to  the  delegates  from  the  meetings 
which  had  helped  on  “  Geranium  Day.” 

Miss  E.  C.  Edwards,  Sisterhood  Appeal  Orga¬ 
niser  (Rtd.),  presented  the  report,  showing  that 
upwards  of  £1,000  was  collected  by  workers  on 
“  Geranium  Day  ”  connected  with  the  Sister¬ 
hoods.  Lady  Fulton  presented  the  G.L.F. 
Challenge  Trophy  to  the  Werter  Road,  Putney, 
Baptist  League,  a  souvenir  to  the  Grays  Congre¬ 
gational  Church,  who  withdrew  from  competition 
having  held  the  trophy  for  three  consecutive 
years,  and  prizes  to  ladies  from  various  districts. 
Quex  Road  Methodist  Sisterhood  Club  still  lead 
with  the  highest  collection,  although  they  with¬ 
drew  from  the  competition  some  years  ago. 

A  musical  programme  was  provided  by  blind 
artists,  and  tea  was  served  in  the  restaurant  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  meeting. 


IMPERIAL  NEWS 


White  Sticks  for  India’s  Blind. — An  appeal  to 
all  humanitarian  institutions  in  India  to  help  pro¬ 
vide  white  sticks  for  India’s  600,000  blind  has 
been  issued  by  the  Safety  First  Association  of 
India. 

National  Council  for  the  Blind  of  Ireland. — 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the  National 
Council  for  the  Blind  of  Ireland,  at  a  recent 
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meeting,  expressed  satisfaction  that  the  local 
authorities  in  Co.  Clare  were  making  arrange¬ 
ments  to  isolate  cases  of  persons  suffering  from 
trachoma,  which  would,  it  was  agreed,  be  a 
definite  step  towards  the  prevention  of  blindness. 
It  was  decided  at  the  meeting  that  application 
should  be  made  for  exemption  from  duty  on 
talking  book  records. 
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FOREIGN  NEWS 


Blind  People’s  Dogs  to  Travel  Free  in  New 
York. — Dogs  guiding  blind  persons  may  ride 
free  of  charge  on  all  buses  under  the  provisions 
of  a  law  just  passed  in  New  York.  The  law 
reads  :  “  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  the  commission  may  prescribe,  all  bus 
corporations  are  hereby  required  to  permit  a  dog, 
properly  harnessed  and  muzzled,  accompanying 
a  blind  person,  to  ride  on  all  vehicles  operated 
for  public  transport.” 

Braille  Scales  for  Wireless  Sets  in  Germany. — 

A  recent  number  of  Radio-  Helios  reports  the 
construction,  in  Germany,  of  the  first  wireless 
set  with  scales  printed  in  Braille,  with  the 
result  that  a  blind  person  can  now  easily  make 
a  selection  among  22  sending  stations.  The 
markings  for  12  German  and  10  foreign  sending 
stations  in  Braille  are  arranged  on  a  slanting 
surface  below  the  actual  scale.  As  there  is  not 
sufficient  room  to  give  the  full  names  of  the 
different  sending  stations,  only  the  first  letters 
of  the  German  stations  are  given,  whilst  the 


foreign  stations  are  distinguished  by  the  initial 
letters  of  the  countries  in  which  they  are 
located. 

Talking  Book  in  France. — A  French  Talking 
Book  Committee  for  the  Blind,  with  offices  at 
4,  rue  de  Montevideo,  Paris,  has  just  been 
constituted.  It  is  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  Association  Valentin  Hauy,  of  the 
Federation  Nationale  des  Aveugles  Civil,  of 
the  Union  des  Aveugles  de  Guerre,  and  of  the 
American  Braille  Press.  The  functions  of  the 
Committee  are  to  popularise  the  Talking  Book 
and  serve  as  an  intermediary  between  the 
public  authorities  and  the  constituent  associa¬ 
tions  for  arranging  transport  facilities  and  for 
the  granting  of  subsidies,  and  for  obtaining  all 
the  advantages  and  privileges  that  may  serve 
to  help  in  the  development  of  this  method  of 
reading.  Another  object  is  the  formation  of  a 
National  Talking  Book  Library  with  autonomous 
branches. 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE’S  SCHOOL  JOURNEY 
CENTRE  AND  HOLIDAY  HOME. 


THE  erection  of  the  National  Insti¬ 
tute’s  School  Journey  Centre  and 
Floliday  Home  at  New  Romney,  Kent, 
has  now  begun,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
by  the  end  of  September  it  will  have  been 
completed.  The  building,  the  site  area  of 
which  is  approximately  4,800  sq.  ft.,  will 
resemble  an  aeroplane,  except  that  the  ends, 
which  would  be  the  tips  of  the  aeroplane’s 
wings,  instead  of  being  in  a  line  with  the 
main  body  will  be  turned  slightly  inwards 
towards  the  sea.  It  will  be  situated  on  a 
plot  of  land  measuring  1.8  acres,  the  south¬ 
eastern  boundary  of  which  abuts  on  the  sea 
wall.  The  sea  wall  at  this  point  is  approxi¬ 
mately  four  feet  high,  and  to  enable  the 
children  to  get  to  the  sands,  which  are  im¬ 
mediately  on  the  seaward  side  of  the  wall, 
a  ramp  is  being  built. 

The  general  layout  is  so  arranged  that  the 
bathing  and  lavatory  accommodation  of  the 
matron  and  supervising  and  domestic  staff, 
and  kitchen  quarters,  are  all  provided  for  in 
the  centre  of  the  building.  This  arrange¬ 
ment  has  two  advantages  : 

(1)  At  certain  times  in  the  winter,  when 
the  home  may  not  be  full,  it  makes  it  pos¬ 


sible  for  the  wings  to  be  shut  down,  thus 
saving  heating. 

(2)  The  cost  of  construction  is  reduced, 
as,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  all  the  baths  and 
lavatories  are  placed  more  or  less  centrally, 
pipe  and  drainage  runs  are  kept  as  short  as 
possible. 

Now,  if  we  make  a  tour  of  the  building, 
starting  on  the  first  floor,  we  find  that  in  the 
centre  of  the  building  in  the  north-west  sec¬ 
tion  we  have  the  matron’s  bedroom,  teach¬ 
ing  staff’s  bed-sitting;room,  domestic  staff 
bedrooms  and  baths  and  lavatories  for  staff 
and  children. 

At  the  points  where  the  wings  are  joined 
to  the  main  building,  we  find  on  the  north¬ 
west  and  north  sides  small  rooms  allocated 
for  children’s  clothes  and  boxes,  cleaners  and 
linen.  The  room  in  which  the  children’s 
clothes  are  placed  contains  slotted  shelves 
with  divisions  of  sufficient  size  to  take  all 
the  clothes  which  a  child  brings  down  during 
his  or  her  visit.  Between  the  top  shelf  and 
the  ceiling  there  is  adequate  room  for 
suitcases. 

On  the  south-east  side,  starting  from  the 
centre  and  working  outwards,  we  have  a 
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dormitory  for  four  and  then  a  teacher’s  bed¬ 
room,  then  another  dormitory  for  four,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  staircase  and  a  larger  dormitory 
for  eight.  These  two  large  dormitories  can, 
when  necessary,  be  closed  up  at  certain  times 
of  the  year  and  only  the  centre  part  of  the 
school  kept  open.  At  the  far  end  of  each 
large  dormitory  is  a  solarium,  with  sliding 
folding  windows  along  the  curved  frontages. 
A  balcony  runs  along  the  whole  front  of  the 
building. 

In  the  corridor  running  from  east  to  west 
provision  is  made  for  two  doors  ;  these  will 
be  brought  into  use  when  the  school  is  ac¬ 
commodating  boys  and  girls  at  the  same  time. 

On  the  ground  floor  we  find  the  main 
entrance  on  the  north  side  and  all  the 
kitchen  quarters  are  situated  in  the  centre 
block,  also  the  domestic  staff  sitting-room, 
surgery  and  staff  W.C. 

Lavatories  for  the  children  are  placed  at 
the  points  where  the  wings  join  the  main 
building. 

In  the  centre  on  the  south-east  side  is  a 
large  playroom  and  dining-room  with  cup¬ 
boards  at  each  end  for  housing  dining-room 
furniture  when  the  room  is  being  used  as  a 
playroom,  and  vice  versa  when  the  room  is 
being  used  as  a  dining-room.  Sliding 
folding  windows  are  provided  in  this  room 
as  well  as  in  the  two  class-rooms  and  solaria 
at  each  end  of  the  wings. 
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On  one  side  of  the  dining-room  is  the 
matron's  sitting-room,  and  on  the  other 
the  teaching  staff  sitting-room. 

On  each  side  of  these  sitting-rooms  are 
the  garden  entrances,  through  which  the 
children  will  pass  after  coming  in  from  the 
sands.  Doors  leading  off  these  entrances 
lead  to  cloakrooms,  where  the  children  will 
take  off  their  outside  clothes  and  have  foot 
baths,  so  as  to  wash  the  sand  from  their 
feet  before  coming  into  the  house. 

The  whole  of  the  building  will  be  centrally 
heated.  In  the  grounds  a  bungalow,  which 
was  on  the  site  when  it  was  purchased,  is 
being  retained,  and  it  will  no  doubt  prove 
useful  as  an  overflow  or  in  the  event  of 
it  being  necessary  at  any  time  to  place  chil¬ 
dren  in  isolation  ;  in  addition,  a  play-pen  is 
being  constructed,  consisting  of  a  space  15  ft. 
by  60  ft.  enclosed  by  wire  netting,  where  the 
children  can  play  ball  games  without  fear 
of  losing  the  balls  or  themselves.  This  latter 
point  is  very  important,  as  if  a  blind  child 
is  confined  in  a  definite  space,  he  can  exercise 
himself  without  fear  of  the  unknown. 

The  Institute’s  Building  Committee  has 
been  given  much  assistance  in  the  planning 
of  the  Home  by  Mr.  Peppitt  (Linden  Lodge 
L.C.C.  School  for  the  Blind)  and  Miss 
Wigg  (Elm  Court  L.C.C.  School  for  the 
Blind). 


WORCESTER  COLLEGE  FOR  THE  BLIND 


EXTENSIONS  to  Worcester  College 
at  a  cost  of  £ 20,000  were  foresha¬ 
dowed  by  Lord  Cobham,  Chairman 
of  the  Governors,  at  the  prize-giving 
on  June  28th.  He  said  that  the  school  was 
now  on  a  firmer  foundation,  and  its  outlook 
was  more  assured  ;  a  year  ago  the  Governors 
had  to  seek  some  broader  and  wider  assis¬ 
tance  in  running  the  College,  which  had 
grown  far  beyond  the  limits  foreseen  by  its 
founders  and  early  Governors,  and  they  had 
asked  the  co-operation  of  the  National  In¬ 
stitute  for  the  Blind  in  putting  the  financial 
side  of  the  College  on  a  more  secure  basis  and 
in  helping  towards  the  development  which 
all  could  see  lay  ahead.  “  Within  a  year  or 
two,”  he  continued,  “  you  will  be  surprised 
to  see  where  these  developments  are  going 
to  lead.  The  co-operation  of  the  National 
Institute  has  already  done  great  things 
for  the  College,  and  that  is  only  the  begin¬ 


nings  of  a  far  wider  scheme  ;  when  that 
scheme  is  completed  we  shall  be  in  fact 
what  we  have  always  hoped  to  be,  not  only 
the  Worcester  College  for  the  Blind,  but  a 
real,  world-wide  college  for  the  education  of 
those  who  are  unsighted.” 

Sir  Henry  Pelham,  formerly  permanent 
Under-Secretary  of  State  to  the  Board  of 
Education,  who  distributed  the  prizes,  said 
he  had  known  of  the  College  for  many  years. 
He  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  the  Headmaster’s 
devotion  and  ingenuity  of  mind,  and  said  it 
was  a  credit  to  the  school  that  it  did  so 
much  for  the  physical  well-being  of  the  boys. 
He  spoke  of  the  importance  of  educating 
people  in  the  proper  use  of  leisure,  which 
meant  the  capacity  and  willingness  to  work 
for  others  as  well  as  ourselves.  If  there  was 
one  characteristic  in  the  political  and  social 
structure  of  this  country,  it  was  the  enormous 
extent  to  which  we  depended  on  voluntary 
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service,  and  no  school  was  doing  its  duty 
unless  it  trained  its  pupils  to  play  their  part 
in  that  great  system. 

Mr.  G.  C.  Brown,  the  Headmaster,  after 
paying  a  tribute  to  the  value  of  examinations 
provided  they  came  at  the  end  of  work  pro¬ 
perly  apportioned  through  the  year  and  did 
not  therefore  entail  undue  strain,  went  on 
to  Mve  some  account  of  the  out-of-school 
activities  of  the  College,  and  referred  to 
rowing,  swimming  and  chess ;  they  had 
been  successful  in  winning  three  out  of  the 
four  chess  championships  for  which  they  had 
entered.  The  Dramatic  Society  had  been 
placed  fourth  in  competition  with  ten  other 
societies  in  the  county,  and  the  College 
Players  Dance  Band  had  given  its  services 
on  no  fewer  than  19  occasions.  He  referred 
to  the  task  of  finding  employment  for  boys 
on  leaving  school  or  University,  and  said 
that  it  was  much  easier  than  in  the  past  owing 


to  increased  resources  ;  it  was  still,  however, 
difficult  enough. 

Over  50  boys  and  old  boys  of  the  College 
took  part  in  the  College  Boat  Club’s  Silver 
Jubilee  Regatta  on  June  30th,  when  a 
specially  interesting  race  was  that  in  which 
one  crew  was  made  up  of  “  The  Ancient 
Mariners  ”  ;  these  were  Worcester’s  first 
crew  of  blind  oarsmen,  who  had  taken  part 
in  the  original  race  twenty-five  years  before, 
and  now  rowed  against  a  younger  crew  of 
old  boys.  Among  the  members  of  the  two 
crews  were  two  solicitors,  a  Fellow  and  Law 
Tutor  of  Balliol,  a  Braille  librarian,  a  con¬ 
sulting  engineer,  and  two  organisers  of  blind 
work.  The  race  was  hotly  contested,  and 
ended  in  a  dead  heat,  the  “  Ancient  Mari¬ 
ners  ”  coming  in  strongly  at  the  end.  In 
races  between  the  Old  Boys  and  the  College, 
the  latter  won  six  events,  the  former,  two. 


HEARING  AS  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  SIGHT. 


DR.  FRIEDRICH  MANSFELD,  a 
Jewish  physician  of  Vienna,  who 
has  himself  been  blind  since  the 
age  of  eight,  has,  according  to  the 
Jewish  Chronicle,  evolved  a  new  theory  and 
system  of  training  the  blind,  based  on  his 
observation  that  the  sense  of  hearing  can 
be  used  as  an  auxiliary  sense  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  the  sense  of  touch.  Dr. 
Mansfeld,  who  has  been  conducting  his 
experiments  under  the  auspices  of  Professor 
Karl  Buehler,  a  noted  psychologist  of  Vienna 
University,  claims  that  a  sense  of  calculating 
distance  and  the  nature  of  materials  by 
sound  develops  easily  in  a  blind  man  and 
still  more  easily  in  a  child  that  has  been  born 
blind.  Materials  all  have  their  characteristic 
sounds  :  wood,  metal,  glass,  stone,  textiles — 
all  echo  approaching  footsteps  with  a 
different  timbre  in  each  case. 

Thus  Dr.  Mansfeld  has  trained  himself  and 
teaches  his  pupils  to  distinguish  the  sounds 
of  various  materials  by  ear.  A  blind  man, 
trained  to  observe  according  to  Dr.  Mansfeld’s 
system,  may,  it  is  stated,  walk  the  streets 
without  danger  and  even  with  the  pleasure 
that  comes  of  appraising  the  phenomena  of 
the  outside  world.  He  will  not  only  recog¬ 
nise  the  approach  of  automobiles,  trams, 
carriages,  etc.,  and  be  able  to  judge  their 
distance  and  direction  with  enough  accuracy 


to  ensure  his  safety,  but  will  know  in  advance 
when  he  is  approaching  steel  rails,  be  able  to 
discern  whether  stone,  glass,  or  metal  pre¬ 
dominates  in  the  building  he  is  passing,  or 
obtain  a  conception  of  the  character  of  the 
landscape,  whether  forest,  meadow,  or  gar¬ 
den,  by  means  of  the  sounds  with  which  his 
footsteps  are  re-echoed. 

The  detection  of  shape  by  means  of  hearing 
is  a  further  step  in  Dr.  Mansfeld’s  experi¬ 
ments.  He  asserts  that  through  the  "  sound 
perception  ”  of  distance,  size,  and  material, 
the  well-trained  blind  man  perceives  in  dim 
outline  the  shape  of  the  object  that  echoes 
his  footsteps.  Dr.  Mansfeld  calls  this  outline 
“  Hoerhuelse  ”  (“  sound  jacket  ”),  and  says 
that  it  gives  a  conception  of  the  object 
similar  to  that  obtained  by  a  sighted  man  of 
a  shrouded  statue.  The  outline  is  not  clear, 
but  the  shape  can  be  guessed  approximately, 
and  thus  “  sound  pictures  ”  of  the  outside 
world  may  be  obtained. 

At  the  moment,  experiments  conducted  by 
Professor  Buehler  and  Dr.  Mansfeld  are  in 
progress  at  the  Jewish  Asylum  for  Blind 
Children  in  Vienna,  and  the  children  are 
being  taught  in  groups  to  discern  the  typical 
sounds  of  various  materials,  to  judge  shape, 
size  and  distance  by  sound.  Dr.  Mansfeld  is 
now  preparing  a  book,  explaining  his  theory 
and  giving  an  account  of  his  experiments. 
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NEW  METHOD  OF  BINDING  BRAILLE  BOOKS. 

Paper  Covers  or  Cloth  Boards  to  be  Optional. 


THE  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  is 
introducing  a  new  method  of  binding 
Braille  books,  by  which  the  purchaser 
is  now  given  the  option  of  buying  all 
Braille  books  published  or  reprinted  by  the 
National  Institute  after  July  15th,  1937, 
either  in  paper  covers  or  cloth  boards. 

New  publications. 

Books  published  after  the  15th  July,  1937 
(i.e.,  beginning  with  those  announced  in  the 
next  issue  of  The  New  Beacon), will  all  be 
bound  in  heavy  manilla  paper  covers,  with 
a  leather  cloth  back,  and  the  price  quoted  will 
apply  to  this  type  of  binding.  Any  book  can 
be  bound  in  cloth  board  covers  on  request  at 
an  extra  charge  of  is.  6d.  net  per  volume 
(no  discount  is  allowed  on  this  extra 
charge). 


Books  already  published  and  in  stock : — 

Paper  Covered  Books. — The  facilities  al¬ 
ready  existing  for  having  these  bound  in 
cloth  board  covers  at  a  net  charge  of  is.  6d. 
per  volume  remain. 

Cloth  Board  Covered  Books.— Until  existing 
stocks  of  books  already  published  are  ex¬ 
hausted  the  choice  of  having  them  bound 
either  in  paper  covers  or  in  cloth  boards  cannot 
be  exercised,  but  as  stocks  are  exhausted  and 
books  are  reprinted  they  will  be  bound  in 
paper  covers,  and  can  then  be  had  either  in 
paper  covers  at  a  lower  price,  or  in  cloth 
board  covers  for  a  net  extra  charge  ot  is.  6d. 
per  volume. 

Stiff  Covered  Books. — Books  hit  herto  bound 
in  stiff  (presspahn)  covers  will  be  so  bound 
until  further  notice. 


A  WEEKLY  NEWS  LETTER  IN  BRAILLE. 


IN  July,  1936,  appeared  the  first  issue  of 
a  letterpress  periodical  of  unique  in¬ 
terest.  It  consisted  of  a  weekly  News 
Letter,  written  by  that  famous  wireless 
commentator  and  man  of  affairs,  Commander 
Stephen  King-Hall,  giving  an  interpretation 
of  world  events  and  bridging  the  gap  be¬ 
tween  the  expert  and  the  public.  This 
revival  of  the  old  seventeenth  century  News 
Letter,  by  a  brilliant  writer  with  access  to 
first-hand  knowledge,  “  caught  on  ”  imme¬ 
diately,  and  to-day  the  “  K-H  News-Letter  ” 
has  thousands  of  subscribers  in  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  con¬ 
sidering  that  this  concise,  able  and  authorita¬ 
tive  commentary  on  world  affairs  was  just 
the  thing  for  blind  people  with  an  intelligent 
interest  in  happenings  of  the  day,  applied  for 
permission  to  produce  a  Braille  edition  of  the 
“  K-H  News-Letter/’  and  this  permission 
Commander  King-Hall  has  readily  and  gener¬ 
ously  given.  Accordingly,  plans  have  been 
made  to  begin  publication  early  in  the 
autumn  of  1937  of  a  Braille  transcription  of 
the  “  K-H  News-Letter  ”  in  its  entirety. 

The  Braille  edition  of  the  “  K-H  News- 
Letter  ”  will,  however,  be  supplied  to  a 


limited  number  of  annual  subscribers  only. 

A  specimen  Braille  copy  of  an  issue  of  the 
“K-H  News-Letter  ’’  has  been  prepared 
and  will  be  sent  to  enquirers  on  application. 

The  annual  subscription,  payable  in  ad¬ 
vance,  to  the  Braille  edition,  will  be  6s.  6d., 
post  free,  which  compares  very  favourably 
with  the  10s.  annual  subscription  to  the  letter- 
press  edition.  The  Braille  edition  will  be 
published  simultaneously  with  the  letter- 
press  edition  on  every  Thursday,  except  on 
rare  occasions  when  Commander  King-Hall 
thinks  it  advisable,  when  some  matter  of 
great  importance  is  imminent,  to  delay 
publication  for  a  day  or  two.  In  such  cases, 
the  publication  of  the  Braille  edition  will 
naturally  coincide  with  the  publication  of  the 
letterpress  edition. 

Orders  for  the  Braille  edition  will  be  dealt 
with  in  rotation.  Intending  subscribers 
should  send  now  their  annual  subscription 
of  6s.  6d.  to  the  Secretary-General,  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland 
Street,  W.  1. 

The  date  of  publication  of  the  first  issue 
of  the  Braille  edition  of  the  “  K-H  News- 
Letter  ”  will  be  announced  in  The  New 
Beacon  in  due  course. 
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JOINT  BLIND  WELFARE  COMMITTEE. 


THE  following  is  a  brief  summary 
of  the  main  points  covered  by  the 
sixteenth  Report  of  the  Joint  Blind 
Welfare  Committee,  as  given  in 
the  June  supplement  of  the  County  Councils 
Association  Gazette  : — 

1*  Welfare  of  the  Blind  (Contributions  to 
Voluntary  Associations). 

A  letter  was  received  from  the  Ministry 
of  Health  inviting  the  observations  of  the 
Associations  on  the  draft  of  the  scheme 
proposed  to  be  made  by  the  Minister  under 
section  102(1)  of  the  Local  Government 
Act  1929,  for  the  third  fixed  grant  period. 
No  alterations  were  suggested  in  the  draft. 

It  was  agreed  that  in  spite  of  the  recent 
gifts  of  Lord  Nuffield  for  the  production  of 
“  talking  books/’  the  Joint  Committee  still 
supported  the  National  Institute’s  request 
for  a  contribution  in  aid  of  this  service. 

2. — Blind  Welfare  (Revised  Reorganisation 
Scheme). 

The  Joint  Committee,  while  adhering  to 
their  view  that  the  division  of  England  and 
Wales  into  five  regional  areas  was  preferable 
to  the  proposal  of  certain  Counties  Associa¬ 
tions  that  there  should  be  four  areas,  were 
prepared  to  accept  this  proposal. 

A  letter  was  received  from  the  Conference 
on  Co-ordination  of  National  Work  for  the 
Blind,  inviting  the  Joint  Committee  to  take 
part  in  a  Conference  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  the  formation  of  a  National 
General  Council,  but  the  Joint  Committee 
did  not  consider  that  any  useful  purpose 
would  be  served  by  their  participation,  and 
therefore  declined  the  invitation.  In  view 
of  opposition  to  the  national  part  of  the 
Joint  Committee’s  scheme  it  was  agreed 
that  it  might  be  necessary  for  the  Associa¬ 
tions  to  convene  a  conference  of  local 
authorities  to  consider  the  whole  question 
of  the  future  of  blind  welfare  administration. 

3, — War  Service  Pensions. 

The  Joint  Committee  received  a  letter 
from  the  Ministry  of  Pensions,  in  reply  to 
one  in  which  the  Committee  had  supported 
the  view  of  the  Wallasey  Corporation  that 
pensions  granted  in  respect  of  relatives  killed 
in  the  War  should  not  be  reduced  on  account 
of  any  additional  allowance  made  them 


under  the  Blind  Persons  Act.  The  letter 
stated  that  the  matter  had  already  been 
considered  by  the  Ministry,  but  that  no 
exception  of  this  sort  could  be  made. 

4. — (a)  Burial  of  Blind  Persons  and  their 

Dependants. 

A  letter  from  the  Sheffield  Corporation 
was  received,  urging  that  the  Blind  Persons 
Act  be  amended  so  that  local  authorities 
might  be  able  to  defray  reasonable  burial 
expenses  of  blind  persons  and  their  depend¬ 
ants,  where  these  expenses  would  otherwise 
be  discharged  by  the  councils  under  the 
Poor  Law  Act  1930.  The  Joint  Committee 
resolved  to  approach  the  Ministry  of  Health 
enquiring  if  the  Blind  Persons  Act  as  it 
stands  does  confer  upon  local  authorities 
the  power  to  defray  such  burial  expenses, 
and  if  not,  whether  an  appropriate  amend¬ 
ment  on  these  lines  can  be  included  in  the 
new  blind  welfare  legislation  now  contem¬ 
plated. 

( b )  Relief  of  Dependants. 

A  second  resolution  in  the  letter  from  the 
Sheffield  Corporation  referred  to  this  matter, 
but  after  some  discussion  it  was  with¬ 
drawn. 

5.  — Blind  Welfare  (Amending  Legislation). 

The  circular  letter  from  the  National 
League  of  the  Blind  to  local  authorities, 
urging  them  to  support  an  amendment  of 
the  Blind  Persons  Act  which  would  place 
all  blind  persons  on  an  equality  with  those 
in  receipt  of  war  pensions,  was  considered 
for  a  second  time,  and  the  Joint  Committee 
resolved  that  it  was  impracticable  to  attempt 
the  formulation  of  proposals  outside  the 
scope  of  the  legislation  now  proposed  by  the 
Government. 

6.  — Old  Age  Pensions. 

A  letter  from  the  Middlesex  County  Council 
was  considered,  drawing  attention  to  the 
fact  that  at  present  the  Ministry  of  Health 
is  obliged  to  have  regard  to  all  benefits 
received  from  local  authorities,  and  asking 
that  the  Association  would  make  representa¬ 
tions  to  the  Treasury  and  Ministry  of  Health 
in  order  that  the  proposed  new  legislation 
should  secure  that  the  annual  benefits 
received  by  blind  persons  either  from 
domiciliary  assistance  or  from  the  voluntary 
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funds  of  an  association  for  the  blind  should 
not  be  taken  into  account.  The  Joint 
Committee  did  not,  however,  take  any  action 
on  the  letter,  in  view  of  their  agreement  with 
the  view  that  old  age  pensions  are  intended  to 
provide  from  public  funds  for  persons  pos¬ 
sessing  little  or  no  other  source  of  income. 


7. — Constitution  of  the  Committee. 

The  County  Councils  Association,  having 
recommended  that  the  Joint  Blind  Welfare 
Committee  might  co-opt  not  more  than  two 
persons  of  experience  in  blind  welfare  work 
on  to  its  body,  recommended  the  co-option 
of  Mr.  E.  H.  Lee. 


CO-ORDINATION. 


Attitude  of  County  Councils  and  Municipal  Corporations  Associations  towards  the 

Proposed  National  Council. 


THE  following  letter  has  been  sent  by 
the  County  Councils  Association  and 
the  Association  of  Municipal  Corpora¬ 
tions  jointly  to  County  and  County 
Borough  Councils  throughout  the  country  : — 

yth  June,  1937. 

Dear  Sir, 

BLIND  WELFARE. 

(Proposed  National  Council.) 

We  are  instructed  by  the  Joint  Blind  Wel¬ 
fare  Committee  of  the  Associations  to  refer 
to  a  formal  proposal,  made  recently  by  a 
conference  of  representatives  of  the  College 
of  Teachers  of  the  Blind,  the  National  As¬ 
sociation  of  Workshops  for  the  Blind,  the 
National  Library  for  the  Blind  and  the 
Union  of  Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind, 
for  the  establishment  of  a  National  Council 
for  Blind  Welfare. 

As  you  will  doubtless  remember,  a  sug¬ 
gestion  to  this  effect  was  first  mooted  by 
these  bodies  when  the  Joint  Committee’s 
scheme  for  the  re-organisation  of  voluntary 
associations  was  under  consideration,  the 
intention  presumably  being  that  it  should 
serve  as  a  counter-attack  to  the  Committee’s 
recommendations. 

You  will  also  remember  that  the  suggestion 
was  rejected  unanimously  by  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  reason  set  out  in  paragraph 
13  of  their  Report  ( see  Official  Gazette,  June, 
1936,  page  285  ;  Municipal  Review,  June, 
1936,  page  213),  and  that  this  objection  was 
subsequently  sustained  by  the  Councils  of 
the  Associations,  who  adopted  the  Joint 
Committee’s  scheme  without  alteration. 

The  voluntary  associations  named  in  the 
first  paragraph  of  this  letter  have  neverthe¬ 
less  proceeded  with  their  proposal,  which, 
with  an  invitation  to  the  Associations  to 
appoint  representatives  on  the  suggested 


National  Council,  was  submitted  to  and 
considered  by  the  Joint  Committee  at  their 
meeting  on  the  14th  instant,  when  the  fol¬ 
lowing  resolutions  were  passed  unanimous¬ 
ly  ;— 

“  (a)  That,  in  view  of  the  Associa¬ 
tions’  considered  and  repeated  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  proposal  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  National  Council  for  Blind 
Welfare,  the  Joint  Committee  dis¬ 
approve,  both  in  principle  and  in  detail, 
the  scheme  now  submitted  to  them. 
They  therefore  recommend  that  the  in¬ 
vitation  to  appoint  representatives  be 
declined,  and  that  the  Ministry  of 
Health  be  asked  to  refrain  from  recog¬ 
nising  the  Council  in  any  way  ; 

“  ( b )  That  the  Negotiating  Sub-Com¬ 
mittee  be  appointed  to  discuss  this 
matter  with  the  Ministry,  should  the 
latter  so  desire  ; 

“  (c)  That  the  Secretaries  be  in¬ 
structed  to  inform  the  county  and 
county  borough  councils  of  the  action 
now  taken  by  the  Joint  Committee.” 

It  would  seem  that  the  voluntary  bodies 
in  question  are  apt  to  overlook  the  fact 
that  not  they  but  the  county  and  county 
borough  councils  are  the  statutory  authori¬ 
ties  entrusted  by  Parliament  with  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  the  blind,  and  we  are  instructed  by 
the  Joint  Committee  to  express  the  hope 
that  your  Authority  will  refrain  from  recog¬ 
nising  the  proposed  National  Council  in  any 
way. 

Yours  faithfully, 

S.  M.  Johnson, 

Secretary,  County  Councils  Association. 

Harry  G.  Pritchard,  Secretary, 
Association  oj Municipal  Corporations. 
The  Clerk  of  the  Council. 

The  Town  Clerk. 
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THE  IDEAL  HOME  TEACHING  SOCIETY. 


a  S  the  above  title  suggests,  the  Home 
Teaching  Society  about  which  the 
I—  \  following  article  is  written  exists 
A  Vonly  in  the  imagination  of  the 
writer,  but  as  many  readers  of  The  New 
Beacon  are  themselves  engaged  in  this 
great  work,  I  think  there  may  be  some 
who  would  like  to  accompany  me  on  a  visit 
of  inspection  to  the  headquarters  of  this 
ideal  society. 

We  are  wearing  invisible  cloaks,  which 
cover  us  from  head  to  foot,  so  are  able  to 
enter  unannounced. 

In  this  office,  of  course,  we  find  the  usual 
business  paraphernalia — desk,  telephone, 
typewriter,  hard  wooden  chairs  and  the 
inevitable  waste  paper  basket.  The  walls 
are  fitted  with  shelves  and  cupboards,  and 
an  inquisitive  peep  into  these  reveals  a 
plentiful  supply  of  Braille  paper  ;  one  or 
two  hand-frames  ;  a  few  packs  of  cards  and 
other  games  popular  among  the  blind  ; 
tape-measures  with  Braille  markings  ;  self¬ 
threading  needles  ;  cane,  both  for  basket- 
work  and  chair-seating ;  in  short,  every 
conceivable  material  used  in  the  handicraft 
and  other  classes. 

The  Superintendent  is  fully  alive  to  the 
disappointment  and  inconvenience  caused 
to  people  who  have  to  wait  with  what 
patience  they  can  while  the  goods  they 
require  are  obtained  from  London  and 
elsewhere,  and  it  is  his  proud  boast  that  he 
can  procure  at  a  moment’s  notice  almost 
any  article  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  blind 
for  which  there  is  a  reasonable  demand. 

If  this  office  had  walls  and  shelves  of  glass 
we  should  see  beyond  another  and  larger 
room  which,  were  it  gifted  with  the  power 
of  speech,  might  tell  many  stories  of  lively 
debates,  wireless  discussion  groups,  im¬ 
promptu  concerts,  rehearsals  (for  the  Society 
runs  its  own  dramatic  and  music  clubs),  and 
social  gatherings  of  every  description. 
Though  its  furnishings  are  simple  this  room 
presents  a  pleasing  and  attractive  appear¬ 
ance,  and  the  cane  chairs,  wool  rugs  and 
many  other  articles  give  ample  testimony 
to  the  fact  that  the  Society  employs  its  own 
workers  whenever  possible. 

It  is  nearing  lunch  time  on  a  Saturday 
morning,  and  the  Superintendent  and  his 


staff  of  Home  Teachers  (two  ladies  and  a 
gentleman)  are  discussing  the  events  of  the 
past  week.  It  is  rumoured  that  these  four 
people  were  chosen  not  only  for  their 
educational  attainments — which,  needless  to 
say,  are  of  the  very  best  order — but  also  for 
their  cheerful  dispositions,  tact,  understand¬ 
ing  and  genuine  interest  in  their  work. 
Certainly  they  are  a  very  capable-looking 
little  band,  and  they  are  discussing  matters 
of  great  interest  to  us. 

“  Yes,”  the  Superintendent  is  saying, 
“  I  think  we  have  had  a  pretty  satisfactory 
week.  The  play  on  Tuesday  went  with  a 
swing,  and  much  of  the  acting  was  really 
good.  How  did  the  At  Home  for  elderly 
ladies  go  off  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  Miss 
Brown  ?  The  reason  I  never  attend  those 
functions  myself  is  because  I  feel  that 
the  grannies  can  talk  more  freely  if  we 
objectionable  males  absent  ourselves,”  he 
added. 

Miss  Brown,  the  elder  of  the  two  ladies, 
looked  rather  amused  as  she  replied. 

“  At  the  risk  of  being  uncomplimentary 
to  Mr.  Landon  and  yourself,  I  must  admit 
that  you  are  wise  in  your  generation.  The 
old  dears  do  love  to  chat  about  old  times  and 
one  another’s  ailments — to  say  nothing  of 
their  severe  criticisms  of  menfolk  generally. 
Yes,  the  At  Home  was  a  huge  success,  and 
I  think  everyone  enjoyed  it.” 

“  I’m  sure  they  did,”  the  second  lady 
put  in.  “  Old  Mrs.  Blake  confided  to  me 
just  as  she  was  leaving  that  she  had  rheuma¬ 
tism  in  her  foot,  but  wouldn’t  think  of  staying 
at  home  on  Wednesday  afternoon  for  all  the 
rheumatism  in  the  world.” 

The  Superintendent  glanced  at  a  slip  of 
paper  in  his  hand. 

“  That  brings  us  to  Thursday  evening’s 
whist  drive,”  he  said.  “  We  had  a  good 
attendance,  and  the  refreshments  were  very 
highly  praised.  Our  cookery  class  certainly 
knows  how  to  make  pies,  buns  and  biscuits. 
The  prizes,  too,  were  well  made,  and  do 
credit  to  the  handicraft  class.” 

After  a  short  pause  Mr.  Landon  remarked  : 

“  I  am  afraid  I  owe  you  an  apology, 
Mr.  Sinclair.  I  find  that  your  idea  about 
the  men  preferring  to  be  visited  by  a  member 
of  their  own  sex  was  quite  correct,  though 
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I  was  more  than  a  little  doubtful  as  to  its 
success  for  some  time.” 

The  Superintendent  nodded. 

“  I  thought  you  would  see  my  point  in 
the  end,”  he  said.  “  Any  man  who  is  a  man 
shrinks  from  discussing  his  misfortunes  with 
a  strange  woman,  yet  a  heart  to  heart  talk 
with  some  understanding  person  does  him 
all  the  good  in  the  world.  I’m  glad  I  thought 
of  the  matter.  By  the  way,  I  almost 
forgot  to  tell  you,  I  have  arranged  for  a 
series  of  lectures  on  ‘  The  art  of  living  for 
the  leisured  blind,’  suitable  employments  and 

WORK  FOR  THE 

E  have  recently  received  from 
the  National  Association  for  the 
Blind,  which  has  its  headquarters 
in  Tokyo,  an  interesting  account 
of  the  work  that  is  being  done  by  that 
young  but  alert  organisation.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  was  founded  in  1929,  and  aims  at 
covering  the  whole  field  of  blind  welfare, 
registration,  relief,  and  prevention. 

Registration.  In  1931  the  Association 
secured  facilities  for  making  an  enquiry  into 
the  blind  population  throughout  the  country, 
and  in  1936  repeated  this  investigation. 
With  the  material  secured,  it  has  instituted 
a  card-index  Register  in  duplicate,  one  copy 
being  kept  at  the  offices  of  the  Association, 
and  the  other  distributed  throughout  the 
Prefectures. 

Committee  for  the  Protection  of  the  Blind. 
A  Standing  Committee  set  up  in  1931  has 
considered  the  following  problems  : — 

The  compulsory  education  of  blind 
children ;  the  employment  of  the  blind ; 
legislation  for  the  improvement  of  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  blind  ;  legislation  for  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  massage  by  the  blind  ; 
travelling  facilities  for  blind  persons  ;  research 
into  laws  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 

Establishment  of  Clinics.  In  order  that 
persons  suffering  from  defective  vision  may 
have  skilled  medical  attention,  the  Associa¬ 
tion  has  given  assistance  to  twenty  Pre¬ 
fectures  to  enable  them  to  set  up  eye-clinics, 
and  has  conducted  a  clinic  in  Tokyo. 

Provision  of  Wireless.  A  project  is  now 
under  consideration  for  the  provision  of  free 
wireless  sets  to  those  desiring  them,  or  for 
the  remission  of  the  Radio  Company’s 
monthly  charge. 
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other  such  subjects  which  I  think  will  interest 
our  people  ;  they  are  to  be  held  on  Monday 
evenings,  commencing  in  a  fortnight.  I 
know  I  can  rely  upon  you  to  see  that 
everyone  has  a  cordial  invitation.” 

There  is  a  murmur  of  assent  followed  by  a 
general  movement  which  indicates  that  the 
discussion  is  at  an  end,  and  you  and  I  hasten 
away  to  lunch. 

Whether  we  shall  again  don  our  invisible 
cloaks,  and  play  eavesdropper  at  the  above- 
mentioned  lectures  is  a  matter  which  the 
editor  of  The  New  Beacon  will  decide. 

BLIND  IN  JAPAN. 

Prevention  of  Blindness.  Conferences  of 
ophthalmologists,  Government  officials  and 
other  persons  interested  in  prevention  of 
blindness  have  been  held,  leaflets  published, 
and  a  day  set  aside  for  an  annual  campaign 
in  the  interests  of  prevention.  Educational 
measures  to  encourage  proper  treatment  of 
the  eyes  and  measures  to  bring  home  to  the 
people  the  dangers  of  trachoma  have  also 
been  features  of  the  work. 

Research  and  Investigation.  The  Associa¬ 
tion  is  continually  engaged  in  an  effort  to 
improve  the  work  done  for  the  blind,  and 
has,  with  this  in  view,  examined  the  activities 
of  all  existing  agencies  for  blind  welfare. 
An  enquiry  is  also  being  carried  on  at  the 
present  time  into  the  living  conditions  of 
the  blind. 

Co-ordination  and  Co-operation.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  more  formal  National  Conferences, 
semi-social  gatherings  of  workers  for  the 
blind  are  held  for  the  discussion  of  diffi¬ 
culties  and  the  exchange  of  experience. 

Publicity.  The  Association  recognising  the 
importance  of  educating  the  general  public 
is  responsible  for  a  periodical  dealing  with 
its  work,  and  for  the  publication  of  leaflets 
and  pamphlets  dealing  with  special  aspects 
of  the  blind  problem. 

Information.  Finally,  it  acts  as  an  Infor¬ 
mation  Bureau,  and  welcomes  any  enquiries 
from  individuals  and  societies. 

It  is  impossible  to  read  the  Association’s 
Report  without  being  impressed  at  its  wide 
range  of  activities,  and  the  enthusiasm  with 
which  it  is  carrying  out  its  determination  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  Japanese  blind 
and  to  lessen  preventable  blindness. 
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DEVELOPMENT. 

IT  is  the  policy  of  The  New  Beacon  to  give  equal  prominence  to  all  sides  of  work  for  the  blind 
and,  in  particular,  to  avoid  any  suspicion  of  over-emphasising  the  programme  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  A  search  through  our  back  numbers  would,  we  think,  show  that  close 
adherence  has  been  given  to  this  policy.  It  so  happens  that  the  present  issue  contains  articles 
dealing  with  three  new  developments  of  the  Institute’s  work,  and  the  Institute  may  fairly  be 
given  its  share  of  editorial  limelight. 

The  new  School  Journey  Centre  and  Holiday  Home  for  children  which  is  being  erected  at  New 
Romney  is  described  without,  unfortunately,  the  plan,  which  we  found  difficult  to  reproduce  on  the 
necessarily  small  scale.  The  publication  of  a  new  magazine  in  Braille,  Commander  King-Hall’s  News- 
Letter,  is  announced  in  another  page,  and  elsewhere  we  report  the  speech  of  Lord  Cobham,  Chairman  of 
the  Governors,  at  the  Speech  Day  at  Worcester  College,  expressing  his  satisfaction  with  the  results 
of  the  arrangements  made  in  the  course  of  the  last  year  by  which  the  National  Institute  has  undertaken 
the  administration  of  the  College. 

Such  developments,  made  at  the  cost  of  voluntarily  subscribed  funds,  are  not  only  signs  of  healthy 
growth  and  adaptation  to  the  needs  of  the  day,  but  of  the  continued  vitality  of  the  voluntary  spirit. 
The  assumption  by  the  State  of  responsibility  for  social  services  has  not  killed  the  voluntary  spirit. 
The  spirit  of  service  in  the  State,  far  from  being  a  rival  of  the  individual  voluntary  spirit,  is  in  its  growth 
and  amplitude  a  reflection  of  the  intense  desire  of  the  multitude,  through  its  elected  representatives,  to 
give  the  handicapped  a  better  chance  in  life.  Whether  the  assistance  is  directed  by  a  Government 
Department  or  a  Municipal  Authority  or  a  Voluntary  Council,  it  is  help  given  by  sympathetic  men 
and  women  whose  only  rivalry  should  be  emulation  in  service. 

The  above-mentioned  developments  also  provide  an  illustration  of  what  an  institution  can  do  when 
it  possesses  freedom  of  movement.  The  benevolent  intentions  of  many  good  men  in  the  past  were 
hampered  for  hundreds  of  years  by  the  shackles  forged  by  their  own  “  statutes  of  limitation.”  “  Hiram’s 
Hospitals,”  as  our  Charity  Commissioners  know  full  well,  have  blotted  in  many  a  town  the  good  name 
of  philanthropy  by  sheer  inability  to  expand  save  in  the  accumulation  of  funds.  Voluntary  institutions 
must  make  provision  for  ensuring  the  continuance  of  established  services  in  the  rainy  days,  but  after 
the  exercise  of  ordinary  prudence  expenditure  should  always  march  hand  in  hand  with  income.  A 
national  institution  should  be  ready  to  pounce  on  any  opportunity  its  income  can  afford  of  broadening 
or  extending  its  held  of  service,  and  in  order  to  be  ready  to  seize  the  opportunity  when  it  comes,  research 
work  in  every  direction  must  be  continuous.  It  is  not  expensive  to  acquire  and  weigh  information, 
and  exact  knowledge  of  how  to  act  always  lessens  the  expense  of  acting  when  action  begins.  In  its 
latest  developments  the  National  Institute  has  shown  that  it  is  not  afraid  of  accepting  new  respon¬ 
sibilities,  and  we  believe  that  they  will  be  undertaken  efficiently  by  a  body  which  is  properly  watchful 
for  new  opportunities  of  service  while  continuously  anxious  to  co-operate  with  other  agencies  for  the 
blind. 


SIR  ARTHUR  PEARSON  AND  UNIFICATION. 

We  are  happy  to  print  elsewhere  in  this  issue  Sir  Ian  Fraser’s  letter  calling  attention  to  the  vitally 
important  part  played  by  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  in  developing  the  system  of  blind  welfare  as  we  have  it 
to-day.  “  Agreements  for  the  elimination  of  competition  ”  were  made  by  the  National  Institute 
before  1925,  most  of  them  dating  back  to  the  time  when  the  Institute  was  under  the  leadership  of 
Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  who  died  in  1921.  But  those  “  agreements  ”  belong  to  an  earlier  chapter  in  the 
history  of  blind  welfare  than  the  “  unification  agreements  ”  dealt  with  in  the  article  in  the  June  issue 
of  The  New  Beacon.  The  peculiar  importance  of  the  policy  adopted  in  1925  by  the  Institute  and  a 
large  number  of  local  societies,  and  approved  by  the  Ministry  of  Health’s  Advisory  Committee  for  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind,  lies  in  the  democratic  character  of  the  unification  agreements  to  which  it  led. 
The  outstanding  feature  of  these  agreements  is  their  offer  of  the  alternative  method  of  collection,  either 
by  the  local  society  or  by  the  Institute’s  professional  collecting  staff.  While  pointing  out  the  radical 
difference  between  the  “  unification  agreements  ”  of  Sir  Arthur  Pearson’s  time  and  those  of  the  period 
since  1925,  we  do  not  want  in  any  way  to  weaken  Sir  Ian  Fraser’s  plea  that  full  credit  should  be  given 
to  Sir  Arthur  Pearson  in  any  retrospective  survey  of  blind  welfare.  The  Editor. 
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ADJUSTMENT  TO  BLINDNESS. 

By  M.  FRANKLAND. 


[Concluded  from 

OUCH  is  a  close  second  to  hearing. 
Changes  in  walking  surface — from 
bare  earth  to  grass,  from  concrete 
to  asphalt,  from  gravel  to  cinders, 
from  wood  to  stone — all  tell  their  story. 
Gradients,  irregularities  of  surface,  and 
changes  in  direction  also  play  their  own  very 
important  part  in  the  solution  of  our  problem. 

Another  important  factor  which  has  very 
little  chance  of  development  in  a  sighted 
person,  but  which  can  be  of  outstanding  value 
to  the  blind,  is  “  muscular  memory,”  and  by 
this  I  mean  the  ability  to  perform  actions 
instinctively,  but  correctly,  without  fumbling 
and  without  assistance  from  the  remaining 
four  senses.  When  you  spoiled  the  best  table¬ 
cloth  and  took  the  polish  off  the  dining-room 
table  by  upsetting  your  tea,  it  was  most 
probably  because  you  did  not  look  what  you 
were  doing.  An  efficient  blind  person, 
because  he  cannot  “  look,”  does  not  try  to 
avoid  such  accidents  by  letting  his  fingers 
creep  along  the  table-cloth,  allowing  them 
to  wander  over  the  edge  of  the  saucer,  and 
then  gently  encircling  the  cup  in  an  attempt 
to  find  the  handle.  With  the  aid  of  muscular 
memory  he  goes  as  straight  and  as  unerringly 
to  it  as  you.  If  the  newly  blind  person  does 
make  a  mistake  or  if  he  makes  many,  don’t 
allow  his  friends  to  do  things  for  him  because 
they  think  he  cannot  do  them  for  himself. 

Let  them  make  light  of  his  failures  and 
encourage  him  to  try  again,  for  it  is  only 
practice  that  makes  perfect.  Muscular 
memory,  it  seems  to  me,  is  mainly  sub¬ 
conscious  and  any  effort  to  control  it  or  to 
develop  it  consciously  is  futile.  I  had  an 
interesting  example  of  this  at  my  office  a 
few  days  ago.  From  my  office  desk  to  my 
wash-bowl  upstairs  is  a  fair  walk.  On  the 
way  I  negotiate  five  doors,  three  unequal 
flights  of  stairs,  make  13  changes  in  direction, 
and  pass  four  lift  gates.  As  a  rule  it  is  purely 
mechanical,  and  muscular  memory  is  the 
controlling  influence  all  the  way.  Normally, 
progress  is  without  incident,  but  I  tried  one 
day  to  make  my  journey  more  perfect  by 
consciously  controlling  my  muscular  activi¬ 
ties.  In  my  endeavour  to  accomplish  this 
particular  journey  with  especial  perfection, 


last  issue.) 

I  managed  firstly  to  bump  one  of  the  lift 
gates,  secondly  to  miss  the  last  step  on  one 
of  the  flights  of  stairs,  thirdly  nearly  fright¬ 
ened  the  life  out  of  an  elderly  lady  standing 
with  her  back  to  me  waiting  for  the  lift, 
and  lastly  I  missed  the  handle  of  my  office 
door  by  more  than  a  foot.  In  ordinary 
circumstances,  not  one  of  these  incidents 
would  have  taken  place  had  the  subconscious 
reactions  of  my  muscular  memory  not  been 
hindered  and  overpowered  by  conscious 
effort  on  my  part. 

Some  risks  must  and  should  be  taken  by  the 
newly  blind  in  order  to  regain  their  inde¬ 
pendence,  but  these  risks  are  well  worth 
the  taking,  and  the  best  advice  that  I  can 
offer  is  undoubtedly  courage  mixed  with  per¬ 
severance,  this  being  helped  along  by  the  right 
mental  attitude  on  the  part  of  those  around. 

From  the  physical  side  let  us  pass  to  the 
mental.  Treat  the  newly  blind  person  as 
mentally  normal  and  he,  in  most  cases,  need 
never  be  anything  else,  although  in  his  early 
stages  some  of  his  errors  and  misunder¬ 
standings  may  strike  the  outsider  as  a  little 
strange,  to  say  the  least  of  it.  Association 
of  ideas  and  the  ability  to  assess  one’s  sur¬ 
roundings  at  their  true  value  and  to  form 
accurate  mental  pictures,  are  helped  by  the 
retention  of  visual  memory.  Nevertheless, 
it  is  only  too  easy  to  go  astray.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  if  the  newly  blind  person 
relies,  as  he  should  do,  upon  memory  of  his 
sighted  days,  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  his 
friends  insist  upon  treating  him  in  an 
abnormal  way  and  in  placing  him  in 
circumstances  to  which  he  is  not  normally 
accustomed. 

I  remember  a  dear  old  colleague  of  mine 
leaving  the  office  one  day  with  his  guide,  and 
starting  out  firstly  to  buy  two  meat  pies, 
of  which  he  was  inordinately  fond,  and 
secondly  to  purchase  a  penny  stamp.  His 
guide  was  inattentive  and  reversed  the  calls 
without  telling  him.  They  mounted  the 
steps  leading  to  the  General  Post  Office, 
passed  through  the  swing  doors,  crossed  the 
wide  hall,  and  when  they  reached  the  stamp 
counter,  my  friend  leaned  forward,  and  in  a 
tone  especially  reserved  for  the  girl  at  the 
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confectioner’s,  asked  the  postal  clerk  for 
two  of  his  nicest  meat  pies.  The  mistake 
ought  never  to  have  been  made  had  my  friend 
taken  advantage  of  the  thousand  and  one 
aids  that  were  replacing  sight  during  the 
whole  of  this  incident.  The  road  to  the 
Post  Office  was  not  the  road  to  the  shop  ;  a 
bakery  ought  never  to  be  mistaken  for  any¬ 
thing  but  a  bakery  if  one’s  nose  does  its 
duty,  for  its  odour  is  about  as  distinctive  as 
it  possibly  can  be.  Muscular  memory  should 
have  disclosed  the  mistake  at  the  Post  Office 
steps  ;  sense  of  smell,  on  entering  ;  hearing 
when  inside,  for  a  General  Post  Office  has  in¬ 
numerable  noises  that  are  its  own  personal 
property  ;  sense  of  touch  should  have  given 
the  game  away  at  the  counter ;  whilst 
spacial  sense  should  have  told  him  that  a  hall 
the  size  of  the  General  Post  Office  could  never 
have  been  the  baker’s  shop.  All  these  aids 
meant  nothing,  whereas  any  one  of  them 
ought  to  have  been  sufficient  to  have  pre¬ 
served  his  normality  in  the  eyes  of  that 
astonished  post  office  clerk. 

My  friend  was  middle-aged  when  his  sight 
failed  but,  nevertheless,  proper  adjustment 
would  have  been  possible  had  it  not  been 
retarded  by  an  over-attentive  family,  who 
not  only  did  everything  for  him,  but  also 
insisted  upon  treating  him  as  being  practi¬ 
cally  incapable  of  thought  for  himself.  This 
was  nothing  but  the  greatest  kindness  very 
sadly  misplaced,  and  they  may  have  been 
successful  in  making  him  happy ;  but  I 
really  wonder. 

I  strongly  believe  in  a  blind  person  being 
strictly  normal,  in  the  sighted  sense,  so  long 
as  this  does  not  affect  his  efficiency  as  a 
blind  person,  but  I  am  opposed  to  ordinary 
sighted  normality  in  a  blind  person  when 
this  becomes  nothing  more  than  a  pretence. 
Not  a  few  newly  blind  people  have  an 
aversion  to  learning  Braille,  because  if 
people  see  them  at  it  they  will  think 
that  they  are  blind,  which,  of  course, 
they  are,  and  a  desire  to  be  thought  normal 
under  such  conditions  can  be  nothing  more 
than  sham,  and  a  bar  to  efficiency.  Some 
would  not  go  out  alone  as  they  object  to 
being  seen  tapping  hesitantly  along  the  curb 
or  the  wall.  A  newly  blind  person  can  no 
longer  act  as  when  sighted,  but  he  or  she  can, 
if  desired,  preserve  their  normality  by  keep¬ 
ing  abreast  of  the  times  ;  by  taking  an  in¬ 


telligent  interest  in  the  world  around  them  ; 
by  learning  to  read  by  touch  when  sight  is  no 
longer  their  servant  ;  by  maintaining  the 
dignity  of  useful  citizenship  ;  by  independ¬ 
ence  wherever  in  the  circumstances  this  can 
reasonably  be  expected  ;  and  by  gladly  and 
gratefully  accepting  the  assistance  of  others 
whenever  such  assistance  is  necessary.  I  am 
heart  and  soul  in  favour  of  everything  tending 
to  bring  the  blind  up  to  the  level  of  their 
sighted  fellows,  and  this  is  why  I  regard  such 
things  as  the  Wireless,  the  Talking  Book, 
and  the  Guide  Dog  movements  as  of  first- 
class  importance.  Many  of  my  hearers  will 
possibly  disagree  with  me,  some  about 
Talking  Books  and  others  about  Guide  Dogs, 
but  you  must  remember  I  am  talking  about 
adjustment  to  blindness,  and  adjustment 
implies  recent  blindness.  Learning  Braille 
is  interesting  to  the  few  and  tedious  to  all, 
but  once  it  has  been  learned  it  can  never  be 
replaced  by  the  Talking  Book.  Nevertheless, 
to  very  many  who  lose  their  sight  in  adult 
life,  the  mechanical  reproduction  of  speech 
opens  up  an  entirely  new  vista  of  happiness 
and  a  wonderful  new  aid  to  adjustment  from 
the  mental  standpoint.  Again,  those  of  us 
who  are  proud  of  our  freedom  of  movement 
and  are  confident  that  we  can  travel  almost 
from  anywhere  to  anywhere,  without  sighted 
aid,  should  not  deny  the  value  of  the  Guide 
Dog  movement  to  the  blind  as  a  whole. 
Physical  fitness,  self-reliance  and  com¬ 
panionship,  are  all  attributes  to  adjustment 
and  if  these,  in  particular  cases,  can  be 
acquired  most  easily  through  the  medium  of 
a  Guide  Dog,  then  a  Guide  Dog  let  it  be. 

I  hope  that  I  have  been  able  to  bring 
home  to  you  my  point  of  view,  and  if  in  the 
course  of  reading  this  article  some  new  ideas 
in  relation  to  adjustment  have  occurred  to 
you,  or  started  you  thinking  on  new  lines,  I 
shall  certainly  feel  more  than  repaid.  But 
before  I  close  I  have  just  one  more  point 
to  add.  I  am  very  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
newly  blind  entering  as  whole-heartedly  as 
circumstances  will  allow  into  their  new 
world,  and  I  feel  that  they  will  always  derive 
a  great  deal  of  benefit  from  contact  with 
others  who  have  surmounted  the  difficulties 
that  now  face  them.  By  the  example  of 
others  they  will  the  more  easily  gain  the 
conviction  that  the  solution  of  their  own 
problems  may  not  after  all  be  impossible. 
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UNDER  THE  GREEN  STAR. 

Some  Memories  of  Austria. 

By  PATRICK  T.  KEILY. 

Last  month  we  concluded  “  Blind  Man’s  Holiday  ”  from  the  feminine  point  of  view. 
Here  is  “  Blind  Man’s  Holiday  ”  from  the  masculine  point  of  view. 


MANY  of  my  friends  have 
expressed  surprise  about 
my  real  enthusiasm  for 
travel,  an  enthusiasm 
which,  I  confess,  amounts 
,  almost  to  wanderlust  ;  for 
^  they  assume,  no  doubt, 
that  nearly  all  that  is  to  be  gained  from  travel 
must  be  acquired  by  means  of  eyesight.  But 
it  is  the  close-up  contacts  which  we  make 
with  associations  outside  our  otherwise  com¬ 
paratively  limited  sphere  of  knowledge, 
contacts  with  people  thinking  and  expres¬ 
sing  themselves  so  differently  from  ourselves, 
and  the  reflections  which  such  contacts  en¬ 
gender,  resulting  in  a  broadening  of  our  out¬ 
look,  which  make  travel  so  much  worth 
while  ;  and  such  contacts  and  reflections 
can  be  had  very  largely  through  other  means 
than  eyesight.  And  after  the  great  ex¬ 
periences,  there  is  the  joy  of  remembering  : 
days  in  one’s  life  which  stand  out  for  always 
in  bright  relief  from  the  ordinary  round  of 
daily  life  at  home.  And  was  it  not  the  late 
Sir  John  Foster  Fraser  who  said  that  “  The 
charm  of  travel  is  the  joy  of  sweet  remem¬ 
berings  ”  ? 

In  Good  Company. 

Nevertheless,  one  who  is  without  eyesight 
can  be  assisted  in  his  or  her  enjoyment  of 
foreign  travel  if  he  has  intelligent  com¬ 
panionship.  My  wife,  for  example,  has 
painted  one  or  two  pictures  for  me — of  the 
sunset  on  a  midsummer  night  off  the  coast 
of  Norway,  for  example — which  I  could  not 
have  seen  for  myself,  but  which  I  can  pic¬ 
ture  and  retain  when  once  presented. 

And  if  a  blind  person  is  interested  in  foreign 
travel,  he  will  hardly  find  more  congenial 
company  than  the  members  of  an  Esperanto 
party,  for  Esperantists  as  a  whole  have  a 
peculiarly  intelligent  and  helpful  sympathy 
with  the  blind,  remembering,  of  course,  that 
the  late  Dr.  L.  L.  Zamenhoff,  the  inventor 
of  Esperanto,  was  also  an  eye  doctor,  and 
that  he  rendered  service  without  lee  or 
payment  to  many  a  blind  person  in  his  native 


country,  Poland.  It  was  as  a  member  of 
an  Esperanto  party  that  I  visited  Austria 
last  summer,  ostensibly  to  attend  the  Uni¬ 
versal  Esperanto  Association’s  congress  in 
Vienna  ;  and  I  remember  one  young  lady 
of  the  party  who,  quite  voluntarily  and 
without  any  suggestion  from  me,  painted 
word  pictures  of  several  places  where  we 
stopped  en  route.  That  girl  ought  to  be  a 
B.B.C.  commentator.  And  my  pilot  on  the 
outward  journey,  too  ;  he  was  an  enthusiast 
about  flying,  and  smiled  compassionately 
when  I  asserted  that  I  never  wished  to  fly. 
Incidentally,  he  had  occasion  to  smile  at  me 
otherwise  than  compassionately  only  about 
a  week  later,  when  a  small  party  of  us — he 
and  I  being  of  the  party — made  the  journey 
from  Vienna  to  Budapest  and  back  by  air  ! 
Thus  does  a  true  enthusiast  inspire  his 
friends  ! 

Into  the  Heart  of  the  Continent. 

We  commenced  the  long  railway  journey 
of  eight  hundred  miles  and  more  at  Ostend, 
one  of  those  quite  fascinating  gateways  of 
Europe  through  which  one  may  be  carried 
and  despatched  thence  to  a  different  climate, 
to  a  different  race  of  men,  not  merely  on  one 
solitary  evening  in  a  lifetime,  but  on  any 
evening  of  any  week.  That  railway  journey 
which  to  me  was  unique  was  barely  half  of 
what  might  be  accomplished  with  Ostend  as 
a  starting-point  ;  and  who  knows  but  that 
on  the  same  train  there  was  not  someone 
going  down  to  some  Mahommedan  friends — 
relatives,  possibly,  in  Bulgaria  ?  An  in¬ 
teresting  reflection,  but  one  which  I  must 
not  here  develop  further. 

And  what  reflections  are  prompted  as  one 
travels  through  Bavaria  !  When  the  blare 
of  the  Nazi  trumpets  is  no  more  there  will 
yet  live  the  memory  of  the  old  Minnesingers, 
the  last  of  whom  lies  buried  "  under  Wiirtz- 
burg  Minster  towers,”  and  of  the  dear  old 
cobbler  poet,  Hans  Sachs,  who  will  be  re¬ 
membered  in  Nuremburg  long  after  the  last 
Nazi  Congress  has  been  dissolved.  Thus 
one  may  dream  during  the  fourteen  hours’ 
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journey  through  Germany  ;  but  one  will  find, 
too,  that  the  people  are  still  not  so  unspoiled 
by  modern  materialism  that  they  cannot  be 
humorous,  or  that  the  children  of  Bavaria 
cannot  enjoy  the  sight  of  a  train,  and  wave 
one  on  with  flowers. 

A  False  Tradition. 

If,  however,  one  expects  to  see  a  blue 
Danube,  there  is  disillusionment  in  store  for 
one,  even  up  in  Bavaria,  where  the  great 
river  is  still  in  its  infancy.  We  first  saw 
this  great  natural  highway  of  Central  Europe 
beyond  Regensburg  on  a  beautiful  afternoon, 
as  it  flowed  under  a  blue  sky  and  brilliant 
sunshine  ;  but  even  here,  and  under  such 
promising  conditions,  the  Danube  is  greenish 
grey.  Still,  Johann  Strauss  has  perpetrated 
a  tradition  which  will  live  probably  as 
long  as  that  tradition  of  the  English  snowy 
Christmas  for  which  Dickens  was,  I  believe, 
responsible.  And  yet,  just  as  our  English 
Christmas  would  lose  something  without 
the  Christmas-card  suggestions  of  snow,  so 
quite  definitely  Austria  would  lose  some  of  its 
charm  if  the  people  had  no  “  Blue  Danube 
Waltz  ”  to  play.  One  hears  it  everywhere. 

Into  Vienna. 

So  one  journeys  on,  crossing  the  frontier 
at  Passau,  past  Linz — where  Beethoven 
wrote  his  eighth  symphony,  the  smallest  of 
the  immortal  nine,  but  the  one  which  the 
master  himself  most  loved — :past  Melk  with 
its  ancient  abbey,  famous  for  its  choir-stalls 
like  opera  boxes,  but  even  more  on  account  of 
its  huge  wine-cellars  ;  and  on  still  in  the 
Danube  valley  until,  when  darkness  has 
again  fallen,  one  reaches  Austria’s  capital. 
There  was  something  of  an  anti-climax  about 
our  arrival  there,  for  the  reception  by  local 
Esperantists  which  had  been  arranged  did 
not  eventuate,  and  on  reaching  our  hotels 
it  was  to  find  that  we  were  not  expected  for 
another  day,  a  discovery  which  led  to  some 
rather  troublesome  experiences.  These 
disappointments  resulted  from  one  of  the 
Austrian  characteristics  implied  in  their 
word  “  Schlamperei,”  a  word  implying, 
amongst  other  things,  a  large  admixture  of 
inefficiency.  But  as  one  looks  back,  one 
thinks  of  another  of  their  characteristics  for 
which,  too,  they  have  a  word,  “Gemiitlich- 
keit,”  implying  a  happy,  carefree  people, 
and  this  word  retains  a  great  charm  when 


one  has  met  the  people,  one  of  whose  char 
acteristics  it  describes.  One  feels  that  it 
required  a  good  deal  of  “  Gemutlichkeit  to 
carry  the  Austrians  through  the  troubles  of 
the  years  immediately  following  the  War, 
when,  in  1920,  a  thousand  people  were  dying 
each  week  in  Vienna  from  starvation. 

Contacts  with  Many  Nations. 

Although  most  of  us  were  in  Vienna  to 
make  holiday,  Esperanto,  like  any  other 
language,  being  regarded  solely  as  a  useful 
medium,  the  Esperanto  Congress  itself 
claimed  some  of  our  attention  ;  and  the 
opening  meeting,  held  in  the  great  hall  of 
the  Hoffburg,  the  old  imperial  palace  of 
Vienna,  was  indeed  a  memorable  occasion. 
Speakers  were  there  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth  ;  from  Brazil  and  Japan,  from  New 
Zealand  and  Greece  and  elsewhere— men 
from  twenty-five  different  nations  addressed 
the  opening  meeting  in  a  common  tongue, 
having,  at  any  rate,  one  common  interest. 
In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  Dr.  von 
Schuschnigg,  who  had  gone  on  state  business 
to  Salzburg  in  connection  with  the  arrival 
there  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Italy,  the  con¬ 
gress  was  opened  by  his  then  vice-chancellor, 
Major  Baarbaarenfels,  who  was  supported 
by  the  Minister  for  Commerce,  Herr  Fritz 
Stokinger. 

And  throughout  our  stay  in  the  capital 
we  were  frequently  running  up  against  other 
Esperantists,  with  whom  we  could  chat.  I 
remember  on  an  afternoon  up  in  the  Vienna 
Woods  coming  across  a  postmaster  from 
Czechoslovakia  ;  and  on  the  same  evening 
at  Grinzing,  where  one  may  enjoy  the 
Austrian  “  Gemutlichkeit  ”  to  the  full,  with 
supper,  wine  and  music,  one  of  my  table 
companions  was  a  bank-clerk  from  Sofia. 

A  Blind  Companion. 

Quite  the  most  charming  person  I  met 
while  in  Vienna,  and  one,  too,  to  whom  I  am 
much  indebted,  was  Dr.  Max  Geffner,  who 
is  connected  with  the  Jewish  blind  institution 
in  the  city.  I  and  another  friend  visited 
him  twice  at  the  institution,  a  beautiful 
building  situated  in  its  own  spacious  grounds 
in  the  most  pleasant  suburb  of  the  city.  To 
this  institution,  Dr.  Geffner  told  me,  Jewish 
blind  children  come  from  Germany,  Hungary 
and  other  countries  as  far  removed  as  Ru¬ 
mania.  I  passed  also  many  another  happy 
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hour  with  Dr.  Geffner  and  one  or  another  of 
his  many  friends.  We  met  sometimes  in  a 
cafe,  a  place  where  the  Viennese  spend  much 
of  their  leisure  time,  and  where  one  may  sit 
for  a  whole  evening  for  the  price  of  a 
single  cup  of  coffee  each.  To  entertain  one’s 
friends,  therefore,  is  quite  an  easy  matter. 
Conversation  is  almost  always  of  the  lighter 
kind ;  better  not  turn  it  into  serious  channels. 

And  Afterwards. 

Thus  passed  a  happy  and  memorable 
week  in  Vienna,  with  that  flying  inteilude 
to  Budapest  ;  and  then  a  large  section  of  the 
congress  went  on  tour.  We  spent  a  night 
at  Graz,  a  charming  old-world  town— the 
place  to  which  Schubert  dedicated  his  un¬ 
finished  symphony.  At  Klagenfurt,  in 
Carinthia,  we  participated  in  the  dedication 
of  a  re-named  thoroughfare,  Esperanto 
Street,  in  memory  of  the  congress  visit,  and 
were  received  by  the  provincial  governor  of 
Carinthia  and  by  the  mayor  of  the  town— 
the  latter  a  fluent  Esperantist.  And  on  we 
journeyed  in  this  southern  land,  skirting  the 
border  of  Yugoslavia,  and  afterwards  that 
of  Italy,  until  turning  northwards  into  the 
mountains. 

Of  the  night  we  spent  in  the  Austrian 
Alps,  sleeping  6,550  ft.  up,  when  a  party  of 
nine  of  us  at  dinner  represented  six  nation¬ 
alities  ;  and  of  the  following  morning,  when 
we  crossed  the  Grossglockner  pass  at  a  height 
of  8,225  ft.  by  the  wonderful  mountain  road 
opened  just  a  year  before,  one  could  write 
much,  for  it  was  an  experience  on  which  one 
inclines  to  dwell  with  extreme  pleasure. 
Just  beyond  the  Salzburg  end  of  the  road  is 
the  delightfully  restful  lakeside  town,  Zell- 
am-See,  where  the  touring  members  of  the 
congress  separated,  but  where  a  friend  and 
I  spent  three  happy  days. 

And  then,  as  we  came  home,  a  nodding 
acquaintance  with  the  city  of  Salzburg,  so 
rich  in,  and  so  proud  of,  associations  with 
Mozart  ;  a  two-hours’  stay  at  Munich,  where 
I  heard  a  street  band  playing  Grieg’s  “  To 
the  Spring,”  and  wondered  if  I  shall  ever 
hear  anything  like  it  in  Piccadilly  ;  and  after 
we  had  dined  on  the  Ostend  Express,  our 
table  waiter  let  us  go  with  the  greeting, 

“  Heil  Hitler  !  ”  with  not  a  lot  of  conviction 
behind  it,  I  thought  ;  not  so  sincere,  I 
think,  as  that  greeting  which  one  received 


so  often  from  the  grateful  Vienna  mendi¬ 
cants  who  always  are  near  the  open-air  cafes 
to  pick  up  something  in  lieu  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  benefit.  Those  poor  souls  were  indeed 
grateful  for  what  we  gave  them  ;  and  in 
gratitude  to  those  in  Austria  who  made  my 
visit  so  memorable,  I  close  with  the  same 
greeting  to  them  :  “  Griiss  Gott.” 

RECENT 

PUBLICATIONS 

Willows  and  Willow  Work. 

“  Fine  Willow  Basketry ,”  by  A.  G.  Knock 
(Dryad  Press,  2s.  6d.)  deals  with  Willows, 
their  growth,  harvesting  and  preparation  for 
use,  workshop  plant  and  tools,  technical 
terms,  methods  of  weaving  borders  and 
handles,  skein  work,  round,  oval,  square, 
rectangular  and  other  kinds  of  work. 

The  author  sets  out  to  deal  in  a  general 
way  with  the  finer  type  of  willow  work. 
He  explains  very  carefully  how  certain 
baskets  should  be  constructed  and  through¬ 
out  the  book  there  runs  a  series  of  diagrams 
illustrating  the  various  strokes  used  in  the 
different  methods  of  weaving  which  cannot 
but  be  of  the  greatest  help  to  all  who  are 
interested  in  this  traditional  craft.  One 
point  the  author  lays  stress  on  is  the  need 
for  a  diligent  quest  for  new  types  of  designs 
in  the  hope  of  attracting  a  greater  interest  in 
willow  basketry. 

It  is  a  book  which  might  well  be  in  the 
hands  of  every  student  of  basketry,  as  well 
as  teachers  of  handicrafts  who  will  find  the 
book  to  be  invaluable  as  a  handbook  of 
instruction. 

The  author  is  a  well  known  writer  on  the 
subject  of  basketry,  whose  knowledge  com¬ 
mands  respect. 

Planning  and  Equipment  of  Gymnasia. 

In  1925  a  Circular  (1363)  was  issued  by  the 
Board  ot  Education  on  the  planning  and 
equipment  of  gymnasia  for  secondary  schools, 
and  in  1934  a  Memorandum  was  produced 
dealing  with  the  subject  in  greater  detail. 
Reference  to  the  matter  was  also  made  in  the 
Board’s  Pamphlet  on  Secondary  School 
Buildings. 
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The  present  Memorandum  on  the  Planning, 
Construction  and  Equipment  of  Gymnasia 
in  all  Types  of  Schools  and  Educational 
Institutions  :  Physical  Training  Series,  No.  14 
(published  by  H.M.  Stationery  Office,  price 
is.  net),  is  the  enlargement  of  those  earlier 
memoranda,  and  deals  with  the  planning  and 
equipment  of  gymnasia  for  school  children, 
adolescents  and  adults.  It  is  a  document 
which  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  concerned 
with  physical  education,  and  a  brief  summary 
of  its  contents  is  given  here,  in  order  that 
its  scope  and  interest  may  be  indicated. 

It  falls  into  two  parts,  dealing  first  with 
the  Gymnasium  itself,  and  then  with 
Apparatus. 

Gymnasium. — The  buildings  should  allow 
of  the  free  entrance  of  sun,  light  and  air, 
and  if  possible  be  in  a  separate  block, 
connected  with  the  main  school  buildings 
by  a  covered  way.  For  classes  of  30  school 
children,  dimensions  should  not  be  less  than 
60  by  30  feet,  and  70  by  40  feet  is  suggested 
for  larger  classes  or  for  adults. 

Ceilings  should  be  flat,  the  roof  strong 
enough  to  bear  certain  fixed  apparatus,  the 
walls  without  obstructions  that  harbour 
dust,  the  windows  capable  of  opening  widely, 
easily  and  quickly,  the  artificial  light  such 
as  to  provide  good  diffused  lighting  over  the 
whole  floor.  The  floor  must  be  durable, 
not  slippery,  easy  to  keep  clean,  and  not 
liable  to  splinter.  Changing  rooms  and 
shower  annexes  should  be  provided  and  the 
Memorandum  gives  detailed  advice  as  to  the 
type  of  shower  baths  desirable.  Three  plans 
of  gymnasia  are  given. 

Apparatus. — Stress  is  laid  upon  the  import¬ 
ance  of  buying  apparatus  which  is  well-made 
and  of  sound  material,  so  that  satisfactory 
service  for  a  long  period  may  reasonably 
be  expected.  There  should  be  an  inspection 
of  all  apparatus  three  times  a  year  as  only 
so  can  safety  be  assured,  and  defects  due  to 
wear  and  tear  made  good.  There  should 
be  enough  of  each  type  to  enable  a  class  of 
normal  size  to  work  without  undue  loss  of 
time,  and  the  claims  of  both  massed  and 
team  work  must  be  equitably  balanced  in 
deciding  upon  the  arrangement  of  the  fixed 
apparatus. 

The  list  of  apparatus  given  includes  wall- 
bars,  beams,  beam  saddles,  balancing 
benches,  vertical  window  ladder,  jumping 


stands,  vaulting  box,  vaulting  horse,  vault¬ 
ing  buck,  climbing  ropes,  hooks  and  tricing 
lines  (not  to  be  included  if  sliding  system  of 
climbing  ropes  is  adopted),  mats,  agility 
mattress,  headpad,  and  beating  board  (this 
last  not  required  for  boys). 

The  Memorandum  describes  each  piece  of 
apparatus  in  considerable  detail,  and  there 
are  diagrams  of  wall  bars,  beam  saddles, 
balancing  benches,  window  ladder,  jumping 
stand,  vaulting  box,  and  vaulting  horse,  as 
well  as  several  excellent  photographs. 

An  East  Anglian  Tragedy. 

The  Blind  for  Sacrifice,  by  John  Owen 
(Macmillan  &  Co.,  7s.  6d.)  is  a  tragic  story. 
It  moves  slowly  and  relentlessly  against  a 
sombre  background  of  flat  Suffolk  fields  and 
grey  swelling  seas,  and  the  mental  as  well 
as  the  natural  atmosphere  of  the  book  is 
conveyed  in  a  sentence  in  its  opening 
paragraph  :  “It  was  a  secretly  troubled 
sea,  without  breakers  ;  breakers  are  rarely 
seen  on  this  coast.”  The  people  of  the  book 
are  East  Anglian  tenant  farmers,  slow  and 
unimaginative,  hard  put  to  it  to  wrest  a 
living  from  the  land,  accepting  as  their  lot 
to  be  “  wun’ful  cut  off  loike,”  forced  to 
appeal  to  their  landlord  for  time  to  pay,  the 
monotony  of  their  days  only  broken  by  an 
occasional  visit  to  a  sleepy  market  town, 
and  speaking  a  strange  and  uncouth 
language,  with  words  in  it  which  are  survivals 
from  an  older  time.  That  when  romance 
comes  into  lives  like  these  it  breaks  down 
defences,  and  brings  havoc  and  suffering  in 
its  train  is  not  surprising. 

The  central  character  in  the  book  is  a 
woman  of  forty-five,  strong,  capable,  plain¬ 
looking,  able  by  her  shrewdness  to  keep 
bankruptcy  at  bay  from  the  farm,  a  stranger 
to  love  or  romance,  and  with  a  beautiful 
speaking  voice  as  her  one  claim  to  charm. 
It  is  this  voice  that  attracts  a  young  and 
lonely  blind  man  who  visits  the  farm  and 
visualises  its  owner  not  as  the  plain  middle- 
aged  woman  she  really  is,  but  as  someone 
young  and  lovable.  The  story  turns  on  the 
woman’s  attempt  to  keep  her  secret,  her 
sudden  and  hopless  craving  for  affection,  and 
her  temptation  to  use  the  blind  man’s 
dependence  to  satisfy  that  longing.  From 
the  first  the  reader  knows  that  the  story  can 
only  end  in  frustration,  but  the  interest  is 
sustained  to  its  inevitable  conclusion. 
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RATING  AND  RELIEF.-IV. 

By  BEN  PURSE. 


ITH  the  current  issue  of 
The  New  Beacon  the 
series  of  articles  on  Rating 
and  Relief  is  for  the  time 
being  terminated.  It  may 
be  opportune  at  a  later 
date  to  resume  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  a  subject  which  must  of  necessity 
attract  a  good  deal  of  attention  in  the  future, 
bor  the  growth  of  expenditure  on  services 
foi  the  blind  must  inevitably  be  the  concern 
both  of  the  administrator  as  well  as  of  the 
beneficiary. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons  it  has  not  always 
been  possible  to  present  up-to-date  figures. 
The  expenditure  of  County  Borough  Autho¬ 
rities  as  set  forth  in  “  Local  Taxation  Re¬ 
turns  ”  is  always  two  years  in  arrears,  whilst 
other  relevant  figures  cannot  be  published  im¬ 
mediately  the  financial  year  is  concluded. 
With  such  material  as  is  available,  however, 
it  has  been  possible,  in  part,  at  least  to  indicate 
the  growth  of  expenditure  on  services  for  the 
blind.  It  is  very  probable  that  in  a  number 
of  instances  we  have  cited  during  the  course 
of  these  articles  some  portion  or  the  whole  of 
public  assistance  given  to  certain  sections 
of  the  blind  community  may  not  have  been 
included  in  our  figures,  but  we  could  only 
deal  with  the  published  returns.  Some  day 
perhaps  it  may  be  possible  to  compile  a  com¬ 
prehensive  statement  showing  in  detail  all 
the  expenditure  incurred  on  blind  welfare 
services,  but  our  information  is  too  incomplete 
at  present  to  admit  of  this  being  done.  The 
observations  so  far  made  have  tended  to  show 
that  the  local  authorities  in  the  main  have 
discharged  generously  the  duties  devolving 
upon  them,  but  one  cannot  help  feeling  some¬ 
what  apprehensive  regarding  the  future. 

In  the  year  1919  when  Grants  in  Aid  first 
became  available  the  State  in  point  of  fact  set 
the  pace  for  local  authorities  and  from  a  sum 
£i4>5°o  we  find  that  in  1927  the  State  was 
expending  £112,510,  and  in  the  year  1929-30, 
State  expenditure  apart  from  pensions  had 
risen  to  £131,368.  In  the  meantime  local 
expenditure  had  also  been  growing  apace,  and 
in  1932  it  was  £896,059.  The  completed 


figures  for  1936-37  are  not  yet  available,  but 
a  conservative  estimate  is  that  the  ex¬ 
penditure  will  have  risen  to  £1,342,000. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  11s  that  there  is  a 
tendency  to  become  unduly  alarmed  about 
the  growth  of  these  figures,  for  speaking 
generally,  municipalities  and  county  coun¬ 
cils  have  not  shown  any  marked  disposition 
to  resent  the  burden  that  has  been  imposed 
upon  them.  We  are  quite  sure  that  the  be¬ 
haviour  of  local  authorities  has  for  the  most 
part  been  exemplary,  and  the  wonder  is  that, 
knowing  the  liability  which  they  have  to 
face,  there  should  have  been  not  merely  a 
willingness  to  discharge  existing  respon¬ 
sibilities  but  a  disposition  to  encourage 
future  developments,  all  of  which  involve  the 
expenditure  of  money.  These  consider¬ 
ations,  however,  are  not  in  themselves  an 
adequate  justification  for  pursuing  the 
present  policy.  The  ability  of  local  autho¬ 
rities  to  meet  and  discharge  their  obligations 
in  respect  of  this  and  other  social  services  in 
the  final  analysis  is  determined  by  the  rate¬ 
able  value  of  their  respective  areas,  and  by 
the  willingness  of  the  community  to  respond 
to  the  imposts  that  the  exaction  of  rates  must 
necessarily  imply.  An  authority  able  to 
derive  considerable  income  from  rateable 
value  is  in  a  position  frequently  to  give 
liberal  assistance  to  the  social  services.  In 
the  County  of  London  tor  example  where  a 
id.  rate  yields  approximately  £240,000  per 
annum  we  may  reasonably  expect  generous 
provision  to  be  made  for  the  blind.  In  the 
year  1934-35  this  authority  expended 
£135,000  on  blind  welfare  services  and  in  the 
year  1935-36  the  expenditure  had  grown  to 
£163,212.  Most  other  local  authorities  are 
compelled  to  bear  very  heavy  burdens  by 
contrast  with  the  area  mentioned  above,  and 
we  find  as  much  as  a  5d.  rate  being  necessary 
to  provide  a  modest  form  of  assistance  for 
the  blind  of  the  locality. 

In  the  year  1935-36  the  Birmingham  City 
Council  expended  on  Blind  Welfare  services 
the  sum  of  £35,806  and  the  estimated  ex¬ 
penditure  for  1937-38  is  said  to  be  £38,995. 
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The  Bradford  Local  Authority  reports  as 
follows  : — 

1937-38— 

Estimated  gross  payments  less  in¬ 
terest  and  Sinking  Fund  charges  £52,177 
Estimated  income  from  trading, 

grants,  etc.  . .  . .  •  •  £27,670 

Estimated  net  expenditure  to  be 

met  out  of  rates  .  .  . .  £24,507 

Interest  and  Sinking  Fund  charges  £2,485 
We  learn  from  Bristol  that  the  estimated 
expenditure  on  Blind  Welfare  services  for  the 
year  1937-38  is  £11,750  of  which  £6,000  is 
estimated  to  be  the  cost  of  providing  for  the 
unemployable  blind,  the  balance  being 
assigned  for  the  maintenance  of  all  other 
services  except  education  which  is  otherwise 
provided  for.  The  Cardiff  City  Council  re¬ 
port  that  the  estimated  expenditure  for 
i937_38  is  £5,734-  It  is  °f  interest  to  look 
at  the  expenditure  of  an  industrial  County, 
that  of  Glamorgan.  The  sum  to  be  spent 
during  the  year  1937-38  is  given  as  £54,420, 
a  very  significant  contribution  from  a  Dis¬ 
tressed  Area.  We  give  the  following  short 
table  which  indicates  in  some  measure  the 
expenditure  that  is  characteristic  of  most 
County  and  County  Boroughs  throughout 
England  and  Wales.  We  merely  desire  to 
say  finally  that  if  equality  of  treatment  is  to 
be  accorded  to  the  blind  in  the  future  the 
State  will  have  to  provide  more  substantially 
than  is  the  case  at  present,  otherwise  dis¬ 
parities  will  continue  to  assert  themselves 
and  a  quite  legitimate  discontent  will  in¬ 
evitably  become  more  vocal.  It  is  to  allay 
in  some  measure  these  grievances  that  atten¬ 
tion  has  been  directed  to  the  subject  of  Rating 
and  Relief. 


Leeds 

Leicester  City 
,,  County 
Rutland  County 
Liverpool 
Manchester 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
Nottingham  City 
Notts.  County 

Portsmouth  City  Council  (net 
cost  of  services  to  the  Blind) 
Salford 

Sunderland  Corporation 


Estimated 
Expenditure 
for  I937’8- 

£23,500 

£6,500 

£4-700 

£500 

£58,650 

£45-732 

£28,648 

£15,504 

£l2,8l8 

£18,748 

£18,830 

£14-901 


CORRESPONDENCE 

T 0  the  Editor. 

Unification  of  Collections. 

Sir, — I  congratulate  you  upon  your  Unifi¬ 
cation  of  Collections  map  and  article  in  the 
June  issue  of  the  New  Beacon.  The 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  may  well  be 
proud  of  the  progress  thus  illustrated. 

For  the  sake  of  historical  accuracy,  how¬ 
ever,  will  you  permit  me  to  amplify  your 
account  a  little  ? 

Your  suggestion  that  Unification  began 
about  1925  as  part  of  a  general  economic 
movement  towards  rationalisation,  leaves 
out  the  early  history.  Unification  was  not 
I  believe  an  accident,  nor  part  of  any  general 
movement.  It  was  the  logical  outcome  of 
the  early  agreements  initiated  by  the 
National  Institute  under  the  leadership  of 
Sir  Arthur  Pearson.  Incidentally,  the  letter 
from  “  S.M.T  ,”  on  page  165  of  the  same 
issue  of  the  New  Beacon,  testifies  to  this 
with  convincing  detail. 

Long  before  1925,  there  were  agreements 
for  the  elimination  of  competition  covering 
great  areas  in  England  and  Wales.  Thus 
Sir  Arthur  Pearson  not  merely  initiated  this 
movement,  but  it  was  he  who  built  up  the 
National  Institute  from  its  relatively  small 
pre-war  position,  and  made  it  a  strong 
central  organisation  capable  of  playing  its 
part  as  the  central  factor  in  a  unification 
system.  The  fact  that  some  of  his  early 
agreements  suffered  from  growing  pains,  and 
that  experience  has  led  to  a  change  of  method, 
does  not  in  my  view  detract  in  the  least 
from  the  debt  which  the  blind  world  owes 
Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  whose  initiative  and 
power  made  such  a  valuable  contribution  to 
work  for  the  blind. 

Yours,  etc. 

Ian  Fraser. 


To  the  Editor. 

London  Workshops’  Leaving  Certificate. 

SIR> — All,  of  course,  will  welcome  any  effort 
to  standardise  workmanship  among  pros¬ 
pective  workshop  and  other  manual  em¬ 
ployees  and  will  appreciate  the  lead  given  in 
this  matter  by  the  London  Workshops.  Yet 
for  my  own  part  I  am  wondering  whether  an 
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examination  instituted  and  conducted  by 
workshops  themselves — the  organisations 
which  are  to  employ  the  successful  candi¬ 
dates — can  best  achieve  this  end. 

Surely  what  is  needed  is  the  recognition 
of  ex-trainees  by  one  national  body,  rather 
than  the  granting  of  diplomas  by  a  number  of 
regional  Boards.  The  former  would  have  a 
more  comprehensive  knowledge  of  work¬ 
shops  as  a  whole  and  of  the  attainments  of 
the  workers,  and  could  readily  nominate  as 
examiners  the  most  able  men  available. 

For  a  number  of  reasons,  the  College  of 
Teachers,  is,  I  think,  the  body  which  could 
most  suitably  take  action  in  this  matter, 
though  some  may  think  it  an  affair  for  the 
Association  of  Workshops.  But  the  main 
thing  is  that  it  should  be  handled  by  one 
(and  that  a  national)  organisation. 

Yours,  etc. 

J.  Douglas  Kirkpatrick. 
Solihull,  Warwickshire. 


of  commemoration  which  is  becoming  old- 
fashioned  and  falling  out  of  favour.  In 
these  trying  times  one  looks  for  much  more 
practical  forms  of  expression. 

Would  it  not  be  better  to  associate  the 
illustrious  name  of  Louis  Braille  with  an 
object  which  has  some  international  aspect 
and  which,  at  the  same  time,  directly  benefits 
the  blind  as  a  whole,  or  at  least  a  number  of 
individuals  ?  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  any 
concrete  proposals  ready,  but  what  comes  to 
my  mind  is  a  fund  to  enable  a  blind  person  to 
visit  another  country  for  a  short  period,  or 
a  fund  to  enable  the  compilation  and  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  collected  Braille  codes  of 
various  countries.  It  should  be  possible  to 
devise  something  practicable,  once  the  ap¬ 
proximate  total  of  the  available  funds  were 
known. 

Yours,  etc., 

J.  McM. 


To  the  Editor. 

In  Memory  of  Louis  Braille, 

Sir, — I  was  very  interested  to  read  the 
article  in  your  last  issue  translated  from  La 
Voix  des  Aveugles,  announcing  that  a  statue 
was  to  be  erected  in  Paris  to  the  memory  of 
Louis  Braille  and  intimating  that  an  appeal 
will  be  made  for  subscriptions. 

It  is  inconceivable  that  any  blind  person 
could  be  other  than  deeply  thankful  to 
Louis  Braille  for  his  epoch-making  inven¬ 
tion.  It  is  the  greatest  thing  that  has  yet 
happened  in  the  world  of  the  blind,  and  it  is 
a  happy  thought  that  some  outward  recog¬ 
nition  should  be  given  to  this  benefactor. 

Yet  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  we  should 
perhaps  be  going  astray  if  we  blindly 
followed  a  manner  of  publicly  expressing 
thanks  which,  however  applicable  it  may  be 
to  the  world  of  the  seeing,  seems  hopelessly 
inapplicable  to  those  situated  like  ourselves. 
It  is  the  blind  whom  Louis  Braille  has 
benefited,  and  it  is  precisely  they  who  could 
never  see  or  appreciate  a  statue  or  be  re¬ 
minded  by  it  of  benefits  enjoyed.  Further, 
a  statue  is  tied  to  one  spot,  in  this  case  Paris, 
but  wherever  it  might  be  it  would  always  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  vast  majority  of 
the  blind. 

In  any  case,  I  think  that  I  am  right  in 
saying  that  the  erecting  of  statues  is  a  form 


PERSONALIA 

Mr.  C.  E.  Spurgeon,  Headmaster  of  Court 
Grange  Special  School,  Abbotskerswell,  has 
been  appointed  headmaster  of  Henshaw’s 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  Manchester,  and 
takes  up  his  new  duties  on  1st  September. 
He  will  be  succeeded  at  Court  Grange  by 
Mr.  J.  P.  Harris,  formerly  of  the  West  of 
England  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Exeter. 
*  *  * 

Miss  Mary  Muers,  Librarian  of  the  Tyne¬ 
mouth  Blind  Welfare  Society  and  Northern 
Counties  Library,  has  been  awarded  the 
Arthur  Pearson  prize  in  the  recent  Home 
Teachers  Examination  of  the  College  of 
Teachers  of  the  Blind.  Among  her  other 
activities  Miss  Muers  is  editor  of  the  Moon 
periodical  “  Dawn,”  which  is  published 
quarterly. 

*  *  * 

At  a  meeting  of  blind  workers  and  the 
staff  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind,  held 
in  the  workshops  at  Wolverhampton  on 
June  18th,  a  presentation  was  made  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  C.  V.  Thomas,  who  are  shortly 
leaving  for  Nottingham. 

Miss  D.  B.  Burrell,  a  blind  home  teacher 
who  has  been  on  the  staff  of  the  institution 
for  25  years,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Cooper,  a  blind 
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basketmaker  with  35  years’  service,  referred 
in  very  appreciative  terms  to  the  work  of 
Mr.  Thomas,  and  a  gift  of  a  canteen  of  cutlery 

was  handed  to  him. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Edith  Robinson,  Superintendent  and 
Secretary  of  the  Wakefield  District  Institu¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  is  retiring  on  July  31st 
after  23  years’  service.  The  Committee, 
whilst  accepting  Miss  Robinson’s  resignation, 
wish  to  assure  her  of  their  appreciation  of  her 
untiring  and  constant  services  for  the  blind 
in  their  area  for  the  past  23  years.  She  not 
only  sought  to  serve  the  Committee  but  she 
was  a  great  friend  of  the  blind,  and  by  her 
knowledge  and  experience  was  able  to  solve 
their  difficulties  and  in  many  cases  to  secure 
their  rights.  The  Committee  have  greatly 
appreciated  her  tactful  and  efficient  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  Institution’s  business  and  trust 
that  she  will  have  many  happy  years  to 
enjoy  the  freedom  from  responsibility  in  her 
retirement. 

*  *  * 

After  serving  for  eight  years  as  secretary 
of  the  Northamptonshire  (Town  and  County) 
Association  for  the  Blind,  Mr.  J.  Chamber- 
lain,  who  has  left  to  take  over  the  secretarial 
work  of  the  Wolverhampton  Association, 
was  presented  with  a  parting  gift  consisting 
of  a  fitted  picnic  case  together  with  a  pipe, 
largely  subscribed  to  by  the  blind  employees 
of  the  workshops.  It  was  presented  by 
Alderman  C.  J.  Scott  who  paid  a  warm 
tribute  to  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  services. 

*  *  * 

At  the  Royal  Midland  Institution  for  the 
Blind  a  staff  party  was  held  last  month  as  a 
“  leave-taking  ”  of  the  Superintendent  and 
Secretary,  Mr.  Miles  Priestley,  when  a 
presentation  of  a  mahogany  dining  table  was 
made  to  him.  Mr.  H.  J.  Cox  (trade  super¬ 
visor)  spoke  of  the  happy  relations  which 
had  always  existed  between  Mr.  Priestley 
and  all  of  the  staff.  Other  members  of  the 
staff  expressed  warm  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Priestley’s  work  for  the  blind  and  of  the  great 
progress  which  the  Institution  had  made. 
Miss  Onion  then  presented  to  Mrs.  Priestley  a 
bouquet  of  carnations  and  expressed  the  good 
wishes  of  the  staff  and  everybody  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Institution. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  General  Committee  of 
the  institution  reference  was  again  made  to 
Mr.  Priestley’s  retirement.  The  Chairman, 
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Mr.  F.  G.  Wardle,  presented  him  with  a 
cheque  as  a  personal  gift  from  members  of 
the  Committee  in  appreciation  of  his  good 
work  for  the  blind,  not  only  at  the  Midland 
Institution  but  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
country,  for  the  long  period  of  50  years. 

ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Blind  Girl  Takes  Honours  in  Tripos. — A  blind 
woman  student,  Miss  R.  M.  Hitchcock  of 
Newnham  College,  has  obtained  first-class 
honours  in  the  Cambridge  Theological  Tripos, 
part  one.  Miss  Hitchcock  is  the  only  woman 
in  class  one  of  Section  B  of  the  tripos. 

For  12  years  before  she  went  to  Newnham, 
Miss  Hitchcock  was  a  pupil  at  Chorleywood 
College.  At  the  end  of  her  first  year  at  Newnham 
she  won  a  scholarship.  To  permit  Miss  Hitch¬ 
cock  to  take  the  examination,  papers  in  Hebrew 
and  Greek  had  to  be  prepared  in  Braille,  for 
her  to  “  read”  with  her  fingers.  Her  work  in 
the  examination  room  was  done  in  Braille,  and 
this  was  rendered  again  into  ordinary  script 
for  the  examiners. 

Another  Blind  Girl’s  Success. — Miss  Margaret 
Brand,  of  Haverfordwest,  who  has  been  blind 
since  childhood,  has  received  notification  that 
she  has  obtained  the  Bachelor  of  Music  Degree 
at  Oxford. 

Last  year  Miss  Brand  obtained  her  B.A. 
degree  at  Oxford,  where  she  is  studying. 

Blind  Man  Studies  by  Correspondence.— 

Mr.  J.  Goldstone,  who  has  never  attended  any 
school,  and  only  began  to  learn  Braille  four 
years  ago,  has  recently  passed  the  entrance 
examination  of  London  University,  and  hopes 
eventually  to  take  his  degree.  He  has  received 
tuition  by  correspondence  from  Miss  E.  White- 
head  who  has  given  him  teaching  in  English 
and  French.  Miss  Whitehead,  who  is  herself  a 
blind  graduate,  writes  “  When  we  began  working- 
together  he  had  never  before,  so  far  as  he  can 
remember,  written  an  English  essay,  but  his 
industry  and  keenness  have  been  most  remark¬ 
able.”  Both  Miss  Whitehead  and  her  pupil 
are  warmly  to  be  congratulated. 

Honorary  Degree  for  Blind  Man. — Dr.  William 
Ogilvy  Kermack,  Member  of  the  Laboratory 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Edinburgh, 
who  lost  his  sight  while  conducting  research 
work,  has  had  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  at  St.  Andrews.  The 
ceremony  was  performed  by  the  Vice  Chancellor, 
who  spoke  of  Dr.  Kermack’s  “  courage  and  per¬ 
severance,”  and  said  that  the  University  gave 
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“  wholehearted  homage  ”  to  this  “  indomitable 
worker.” 

Blind  Radio  Expert. — Sheffield  has  a  blind 
radio  expert  and  inventor  in  Mr.  Percy  Ander¬ 
son,  who  builds  and  repairs  wireless  sets  free  of 
charge  for  blind  people,  and  has  brought  plea¬ 
sure  to  the  lives  of  the  deaf  by  inventing  an 
amplifier,  which  has  been  installed  in  the  rooms 
of  the  Sheffield  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Blind  Man  Passes  Life-Saving  Tests. — Sight¬ 
less  William  Rimmington,  of  Thornbury,  Brad¬ 
ford,  has  just  passed  three  strict  tests  of  the 
Royal  Life  Saving  Society,  to  gain  the  coveted 
award,  the  bronze  medallion  of  the  Society 
for  life-saving.  He  is  believed  to  be  the  first 
blind  man  in  Bradford  to  achieve  this  honour. 
“  I  am  so  happy,  I  can  hardly  tell  you  how 
happy  I  am,”  he  said  when  told  that  he  had 
more  than  satisfied  the  examiner. 

Blind  Soprano  Wins  Silver  Rose  Bowl. — A 

young  Burnley  girl  was  guided  across  the  plat¬ 
form  at  Lytham  St.  Annes  Musical  Festival  last 
month  to  receive  from  the  Mayor  of  Lytham 
St.  Annes  the  Critchley  Silver  Rose  Bowl,  the 
premier  award  of  the  festival.  She  was  Miss 
Eleanor  Skidmore,  of  Burnley,  a  soprano  vocalist 
whose  performance  was  described  by  the  ad¬ 
judicator,  Madame  Mignon  Nevada,  as  “com¬ 
plete  and  beautiful.” 

Madame  Nevada  said  of  Miss  Skidmore  : 
“  She  has  a  beautiful  voice,  with  the  extra¬ 
ordinarily  lovely  quality  of  fulness,  well  pro¬ 
duced,  and  I  confide  that  I  did  not  look  at  her 
once  during  her  performance,  yet  she  conveyed 
to  me  every  bit  of  the  meaning  of  both  her  songs, 
vocally  and  with  complete  tonal  quality.  Her 
first  song  (‘  How  Fair  this  Spot,’  Rachmanin¬ 
off)  was  very  lovely,  containing  an  atmosphere 
of  poetic  feeling.  She  conveyed  by  her  voice 
just  what  she  meant.  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
giving  her  the  award.” 

A  Blind  Singer  Broadcasts.— Mr.  William 
Gibson,  who  broadcast  in  the  ballad  concert 
on  the  Regional  wave-length  recently,  is  a  blind 
singer  and  a  member  of  the  choir  at  Hinde 
Street  Methodist  Church,  London.  This  will 
not  be  the  first  occasion  on  which  he  has  broad¬ 
cast,  for  he  has  already  been  heard  on  the  wire¬ 
less  in  the  Children’s  Hour.  Mr.  Gibson  was 
educated  at  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the 
Blind  at  Upper  Norwood,  and  was  recently  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  staff  of  that  institution  as  visiting 
singing-master. 

Musical  Successes  at  the  Royal  School  of 
Industry,  Bristol. — The  following  musical  suc¬ 
cesses  have  been  recorded  in  the  year  ended 
March  31,  1937  : — 

Organ. 

Higher  Local  . .  D.  Masters  (honours  in  theory, 

pass-merit  in  practical). 
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Senior 

A.  James  (honours)  ;  M.  Prit¬ 
chard  (pass-merit). 

Intermediate 

•K.  Jones  and  J.  Hobbs  (both 
with  honours). 

Junior 

K.  Jones  (honours). 

Pianoforte. 

Teachers’  Diploma.  . 

W.  Hancox  (A.T.C.L.) 

Advanced  Senior  .  . 

D.  Masters. 

Senior 

J.  Hobbs  and  M.  Pritchard  (both 
with  pass-merit). 

Intermediate 

W.  Workman. 

Junior 

C.  Davis,  W.  Smith  (pass-merit). 

Preparatory 

E.  Berry,  F.  Chappell. 

First  Steps  .  . 

R.  Edgington  (honours)  ; 

B.  Smith,  E.  Brown,  K.  Smith- 
son,  M.  Barrett  (pass-merit)  ; 

C.  Truman. 

Violin. 

Advanced  Senior  .  . 

M.  Pritchard  (pass-merit)  ; 

W.  Hancox. 

Preparatory 

F.  Chappell. 

First  Steps  .  . 

S.  Vranch,  A.  Hicks. 

OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  deaths 
of  : — 

Captain  C.  W.  M.  Plenderleath,  R.N., 
C.B.E.,  of  Teignmouth.  Captain  Plender- 
leath  was  keenly  interested  in  work  for  the 
blind,  and  was  one  of  the  foundation  members 
of  the  National  Institute’s  South  Western 
Counties  Collecting  Committee,  Chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  of  Court  Grange 
Special  School,  a  Past-President  of  the  West 
of  England  Institution  for  the  Blind,  and  at 
one  time  a  member  of  the  Council  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  He  had 
served  as  Vice-Chairman  of  the  Western 
Counties  Association  for  Mental  Defectives, 
and  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Devon  Voluntary 
Association  for  the  Care  of  Mental  Defectives. 
By  his  death  St.  Michael’s  Church,  Teign¬ 
mouth,  has  lost  a  generous  benefactor,  and 
all  those  who  worked  with  him  in  charitable 
causes,  a  valuable  colleague  and  friend. 

A  correspondent  writes  :  "  Plenderleath’s 
loss  is  hard  to  bear.  He  was  a  delightful 
person,  full  of  humour,  a  devout  Churchman, 
genuine  to  the  core  and  utterly  devoted  to 
the  cause  of  the  afflicted.  He  gave  himself 
devotedly  and  aroused  devotion  in  the  hearts 
of  those  who  worked  with  him  and  for  him. 

I  think  of  him  always  in  the  setting  of  his 
house  at  Teignmouth,  comfortable,  full  of 
beautiful  things  which  he  had  collected  in 
Naval  service  abroad  and  travels,  main- 
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tained  in  shining  and  sparkling  efficiency  by 
servants  who  had  been  with  him  practically 
all  their  lives.  But  this  house,  with  its 
lovely  view  down  the  coast,  was  his  base  of 
operations,  not  his  retreat ;  his  heart  was  in 
the  work  of  the  Church  and  in  the  homes 
and  schools  to  which  he  gave  himself  un¬ 
tiringly  and  with  complete  unselfishness. 
He  leaves  behind  him  a  fragrant  memory  of 
a  Christian  gentleman  who  maintained  a 
family  tradition  and  set  a  standard  which 
we  should  indeed  be  proud  to  follow.’' 

Alderman  F.  G.  Haggett,  of  Bridgwater, 
Chairman  of  the  Bridgwater  Society  for 
the  Blind,  and  an  active  worker  in  many 
good  causes.  “  From  his  colleagues  on  the 
Town  Council  and  the  magisterial  bench  to 
the  sincere  worshipper  in  the  small  village 
chapel,  he  was  admired  and  revered.” 

Mrs.  W.  Martin,  of  Claygate,  for  some 
years  the  Claygate  representative  for  the 
Surrey  Voluntary  Association  for  the  Blind, 
and  the  local  organiser  of  Geranium  Day. 

Fred  Stafford,  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Belfast  Workshops  for  the  Blind, 
who  died  on  June  29th  while  on  holiday. 
He  was  much  interested  in  religious  work, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Belfast  Central  Mission  and  the  Irish 
Auxiliary  of  the  Missionary  Society. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Holehouse,  which 
took  place  on  July  6th  at  his  home,  the 
Rectory,  Healing,  Lincolnshire.  He  re¬ 
ceived  his  early  education  at  Henshaw’s 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  Manchester,  where 
for  many  years  he  subsequently  taught  in  the 
Elementary  School,  afterwards  entering  the 
Baptist  ministry,  and  for  a  time  serving  on  the 
staff  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
Later  he  became  a  minister  of  the  Church 
of  England,  occupying  a  curacy  in  his  native 
city,  and  in  1931  the  present  Archbishop 
of  York  gave  him  a  living  in  the  diocese  of 
*  Lincolnshire  which  he  held  until  his  death. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the  varied 
interests  with  which  he  was  associated,  but  he 
was  always  most  keen  on  blind  welfare  work 
and  for  many  years  until  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  a  member  of  the  Henshaw’s  Board 
of  Governors.  For  many  years  he  acted  as  the 
Hon.  Secretary  to  the  Manchester  Branch 
of  the  National  Association  of  Blind  Workers, 
and  carried  out  his  duties  with  a  fidelity 
that  was  unrivalled. 
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Home. 

East  Anglian  Schools  for  Blind  and  Deaf 
Children,  1936-1937. 

This,  a  very  well  presented  report,  includes 
separate  reports  by  the  Headmaster  and 
Superintendent,  the  Medical  Officer,  and 
the  Aural,  Dental  and  Ophthalmic  Surgeons, 
a  detailed  description  of  the  development  and 
the  present  work  carried  on  at  the  Schools, 
and  a  number  of  excellent  photographs. 

In  the  blind  school  the  extension  of 
facilities  for  the  partially-sighted  was  the 
main  feature  during  the  year,  for  these 
children  are  steadily  increasing  in  ratio  to 
the  blind.  The  total  number  of  children 
on  the  registers  has  been  maintained  in  spite 
of  the  general  decline  in  admissions  to  blind 
and  deaf  schools,  although  there  is  still 
accommodation  for  more  children.  Other 
points  are  that  the  woodwork  shop  has  been 
refurnished,  the  new  isolation  hospital  helped 
considerably  in  localising  an  epidemic  of 
chickenpox,  a  new  sports  pavilion  was  built, 
and  the  Scouts  again  won  the  Victor 
Ludoram  Cup  at  the  Annual  Sports  of  the 
District  Association,  held  at  the  East  Anglian 
Schools.  One  of  the  most  notable  functions 
of  the  year  was  the  opening  of  the  new 
swimming  pool  by  the  Mayor  of  Yarmouth. 

Imperial. 

Indian  Red  Cross  Society. 

The  Annual  report  for  1936  contains  an 
interesting  note  in  its  section  on  the  work  of 
the  Junior  Red  Cross  of  the  campaign  carried 
on  through  the  schools  for  the  increase  of 
knowledge  in  the  methods  of  preventing  eye- 
disease.  This  campaign  has  been  carried  on 
with  the  aid  of  grants  from  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  as  readers  of 
The  New  Beacon  are  aware,  the  grants  have 
been  expended  on  classes  for  teachers  and 
on  the  distribution  of  vernacular  pamphlets 
to  schools  and  to  the  general  public.  The 
Report  reproduces  a  photograph  of  a  new 
Prevention  of  Blindness  poster  issued  by  the 
Punjab  Provincial  Branch  of  the  Red  Cross, 
and  also  a  picture  of  the  Travelling  Dis¬ 
pensary  in  Delhi,  made  possible  by  the  grant 
from  the  Silver  Jubilee  Fund. 
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Foreign. 

Library  of  Congress,  Washington. 

The  Library  of  Congress,  in  its  Report  for 
1936,  gives  interesting  details  of  its  provision 
for  blind  readers,  who  number  4,376,  in 
addition  to  borrowers  of  talking-book  records. 
The  collection  of  books  in  embossed  type 
comprises  nearly  34,000  volumes,  and  a 
Students’  Library  has  recently  been  started. 

An  account  is  given  of  the  work  of  tran¬ 
scribers,  and  it  is  aptly  described  as  “  rich 
in  human  interest  and  helpfulness.”  In  these 
days  of  Uniform  Braille  it  is  pleasant  to  know 
that  one  Aberdeen  transcriber  received  her 
instruction  from  the  American  Red  Cross. 
“  We  employ  her  for  very  special  trans¬ 
cribing  ”  is  the  tribute  paid  by  the  Aberdeen 
Association  for  the  Blind  both  to  the  lady 
and  to  the  Red  Cross. 

The  position  with  regard  to  the  Talking 
Book  is  described,  and  the  allocation  by 
President  Roosevelt  under  the  Emergency 
Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  funds  amounting 
to  423,000  dollars  for  the  construction  of 
talking-book  machines,  with  the  consequent 
New  York  Relief  Project  of  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind.  There  will  soon 
be  13,200  talking-book  machines  in  use  in 
the  United  States  and  its  outlying  possessions, 
and  there  is  a  note  in  the  Report  on  the 
the  talking  book  as  a  serious  rival  to  Braille. 
“  Already  we  have  received  requests  from 
some  of  the  distributing  libraries  to  reduce 
the  burden  of  the  bulky  and  shelf-filling  stock 
of  embossed  books,  leaving  in  their  place  the 
more  compact  and  quickly-moving  records.” 
It  certainly  seems  likely  that  the  talking  book 
“  with  a  steadily  increasing  number  of  avail¬ 
able  talking-book  titles  and  with  the  free 
distribution  of  11,000  talking-book  ma¬ 
chines,”  may  elbow  out  Braille  in  America, 
except  for  the  serious  student.  But  in 
Britain,  with  far  more  limited  sources  of 
supply,  that  day  is  unlikely  to  dawn  yet. 

The  Report  describes  with  satisfaction  the 
visit  paid  to  Washington  last  year  by  Sir  Ian 
Fraser  and  Dr.  Whitfield  in  the  interests  of 
closer  co-operation  between  this  country  and 
the  States  with  regard  to  Braille  production, 
the  exchange  of  talking-book  records,  and 
greater  uniformity  in  connection  with  Stan¬ 
dard  English  Braille.  “  The  exchange  of 
views  .  .  .  should  prove  beneficial  to  the  blind 
of  both  countries.” 
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ANNOIMMNTS 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.l. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

BRAILLE  MUSIC. 

The  prices  are  net,  representing  a  fraction  less  than 
one-quarter  of  the  actual  cost  of  production,  and  are 
applicable  to  customers  throughout  the  world. 

Piano  :  5.  d. 

15,177  Beethoven.  Variations  on  “  Nel  cor 

piu  non  mi  sento  ”  . .  .  .  . .  05 

15.172  Bowen,  York.  Album  for  the  Young, 

Op.  99  (Twelve  Short  Pieces)  .  .  10 

15,176  Ireland,  J.  Month’s  Mind  ..  ..  04 

15.237  Moszkowski.  Dix  Petits  Morceaux, 

Op.  94 — Book  I,  Nos.  1-5  .  .  ..07 

15.238  Moszkowski.  Dix  Petits  Morceaux, 

Op.  94 — Book  II,  Nos.  6-10  .  .  .  .  09 

15.242  Rowley,  Alec.  Tunes  from  an  Old 

Musical  Box  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..05 

15.173  Samuel,  H.  In  Two  Parts  (Six  Little 

Sketches)  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..05 

.15,241  Thiman,  Eric.  Highland  Scenes  (Five 

Descriptive  Pieces)  . .  .  .  ..05 

Dance  : 

15.255  Botterell,  S.  I  Need  You.  Song  Fox- 

Trot  . .  . .  .  .  .  .  ..04 

15.256  Oppenheim,  Schuster  and  Edwards. 

Choir  Boy.  Song  Fox-  Trot .  .  ..  04 

15,254  Sherman,  A.  On  a  Little  Bamboo 

Bridge.  Song  Fox-Trot  ..  ..  04 

15,253  Tomlin,  P.  The  Love  Bug  Will  Bite 

You.  Song  Fox-Trot  ..  ..  04 

15.233  Waldteufel,  E.  Acclamations.  Valse  o  5 

15.234  Waldteufel,  E.  Dolores.  Valse  .  .  05 

Songs  : 

15,240  Audran,  Edmond.  A  Jovial  Monk  am  I 
(from  “  La  Poupee  ”),  E  flat  : 

B,— E1 . 04 

15  175  Gounod.  For  Ever  With  the  Lord! 

C:  C— E'  . 04 

15.174  Harris,  Cuthbert.  Give  Thanks  and 

Sing  (Sacred),  C  :  C — E1  . .  . .  04 

15.239  Longstaffe,  Ernest.  Where’s  the 

Sergeant  ?  G  :  B, — D’  .  .  .  .  05 

15,230  Mallinson,  A.  We  Sway  Along,  E  flat  : 

G,— E1 . 04 

15  229  Poston,  E.  Sweet  Suffolk  Owl,  F  : 

C— F1 .  .  .  ..04 

15,236  Sanderson,  W.  God  That  Madest  Earth 

and  Heaven,  D  :  A, — E1  .  .  .  .  04 

15,244  Willeby,  C.  The  Fortune  Hunter,  D 

flat  :  D — E1  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..04 

15.243  Wilson,  H.  Lane  (arr.  by).  Shepherd! 

Thy  Demeanour  Vary,  F  :  E — Cu  ..  04 

Unison  Song  : 

15.235  Parry.  Land  to  the  Leeward,  Ho!  . .  04 

BRAILLE  BOOKS. 

The  prices  represent  actual  cost  of  production  and 
are  those  charged  to  all  foreign  customers.  The  price 
charged  to  the  blind  resident  in  any  part  of  the  British 
Empire  and  to  British  institutions  for  the  blind  is 
one-third  of  the  quoted  price. 

Biography  and  Autobiogrgraphy  : 

14,029-14,032^  Fire  of  Life,  by  W.  Nevinson. 
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Per  Vol. 

S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter  pointed,  s.  d. 
Cloth  Boards,  4  Vols.  G.338  . .  9  9 

Educational  History  : 

14,116-14,120  Reminiscences  of  the  English 
Lake  Poets,  by  Thomas  de  Quincey. 

S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 

Paper  Covers,  5  Vols.  F.316  .  .  63 

14,110-14,111  Age  of  Discovery,  The,  by 
Rhoda  Power.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers,  2  Vols. 

F.  99  . .  . .  • •  •  •  5  3 

14,112  Emperor  Charles  V  and  The  Rise  of 
Modern  Europe,  The,  by  T.  M.  Ragg. 

S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 

Cloth  Boards.  G.100  ..  .*9  9 

13,926-13,927  Robert  Clive  and  the  Founding 
of  British  India,  by  Reginald  Gatty. 

S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 

Paper  Covers,  2  Vols.  F.107  . .  5  6 

Fiction  : 

14,045-14,051  Crime  and  Punishment,  by  t. 

Dostoevsky.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers,  7  Vols. 

F.  441 . 6  3 

14,160  Caravan,  The,  by  W.  Hauflf,  trans.  by 
S.  Mendel.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter¬ 
pointed,  Cloth  Boards.  G.85  .  .  9  9 

14  121-14,124  Country  House,  The,  by  J. 

Galsworthy.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers,  4  Vols. 

F. 202  . .  . .  • •  • •  -  -  5  3 

15,101  Turn  of  the  Screw,  The,  by  Henry 

James.  (Printed  from  plates  given 
by  the  American  Printing  House  for 
-the  Blind.)  S.E.B.  Intermediate 
size,  Interpointed,  Cloth  Boards. 

G. iii.  (For  sale  in  the  British 

Empire  only)  •  •  •  •  -.99 

14  106-14,108  Under  the  Greenwood  Tree,  by 
Thomas  Hardy.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers,  3  Vols. 

F.148  ••  •_ . 5  0 

14^25-14,127  Wheel  Spins,  The,  by  E.  L. 

White.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter¬ 
pointed,  Paper  Covers,  3  Vols.  F.  162  5  6 

Fiction — Juvenile  : 

14  358-14,359  Call  of  the  Sea,  The,  by  Percy 
Westerman.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers,  2  Vols. 

F.13  . . 66 

Literary  Criticism  : 

14,172  Milton,  by  Lord  Macaulay.  S.E.B. 

Large  size,  Interpointed,  Paper 
Covers.  F.47  .  •  •  •  •  •  ..49 

Miscellaneous  : 

15,280  Round-necked  Knitted  Jumper  with 

Long  or  Short  Sleeves,  reprinted 
from“  Progress,”  July,  1937-  S.E.B. 

Large  size,  Interpointed,  Pamphlet. 

E.  2 . 0  3 

Natural  History  :  . 

14  140-14,142  Behaviour  of  Animals,  The,  by 

E.  S.  Russell.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers,  3  Vols. 

F. 181 . 60 

Philosophy  :  ^  , 

052-14,053  Thoughts  of  Pascal,  Translated 
and  Edited  by  Charles  S.  Jerram. 

S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 

Cloth  Boards,  2  Vols.  G.  143  .  .  9  0 

Religious  and  Devotional — Holy  Scriptures  : 

14,103  Fifty  Selected  Psalms,  Authorised 

Version.  Grade  1,  Uncontracted. 

Large  size,  Interpointed,  Paper 
Covers.  F. 49  . .  •  •  5  0 
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Per  Vol. 

Prayer  Books  and  Psalters  :  s.  d. 

14,357  Lectionary  from  the  Revised  Prayer 
Book  (1928),  The.  S.E.B.  Inter¬ 
mediate  size,  Interpointed,  Presspahn 
Covers.  B. 56  .  .  .  .  ..60 

Religious  Works  : 

14,269  Some  Broadcast  Sermons,  by  Fr.  C.  C. 

Martindale,  S.J.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Cloth  Boards.  G. 87  .  .  9  9 

15,005  At  Mass,  by  Fr.  C.  C.  Martindale,  S.J. 

(Published  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Catholic  Truth  Society.)  S.E.B. 

Pocket  size,  Interpointed,  Paper 
Covers.  D. 32  . .  .  .  3  3 

15,006  Father  Damien,  by  Enid  Dinnis.  (Pub¬ 
lished  with  the  assistance  of  the 
Catholic  Truth  Society.)  S.E.B. 

Pocket  size,  Interpointed,  Paper 
Covers.  D. 30  . .  . .  .-33 

15,007  Gospel  Story  of  the  Passion  of  Our  Lord, 

The,  compiled  by  the  Rt.  Rev.  Mgr. 

Arthur  Ryan,  V.G.  (Published  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Catholic  Truth 
Society).  S.E.B.  Pocket  size,  Inter¬ 
pointed,  Paper  Covers.  D.  21  ..  26 

Vocational  : 

14,169  Pianoforte  Tuning  and  Repairing,  by 
Thomas  H.  M.  Smith.  S.E.B.  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Paper  Covers.  F. 42  4  6 

14,299  Weaving  and  Pattern  Drafting,  by  K. 

Grassett.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter¬ 
pointed,  Paper  Covers.  F. 46.  .  ..46 

MOON  BOOKS. 

The  prices  are  net.  Those  charged  to  British 
customers  throughout  the  Empire  represent  only  a 
fraction  of  the  actual  cost  of  production. 

3,944-50  Word  of  Honour  and  Other  Stories, 
by  “  Sapper.”  7  Vols.  ( Limited 
Edition )  per  vol.  . .  -  •  5 

( British  Customers )  .  .  .  .  .  .  2 

3,951-61  Sorrows  of  Satan,  by  M.  Corelli.  11 

Vols.  ( Limited  Edition)  per  vol.  .  .  5  *3 

( British  Customers)  .  .  ■  ■  ..26 

4,000  Twelve  Prayers,  by  Rev.  A.  Wellesley 

Orr  . .  .  .  •  •  -  -  ..08 

( British  Customers)  .  .  .  .  ..04 

ADDITIONS  TO  LIBRARIES. 

STUDENTS’  LIBRARY. 

Vols. 

Biography  : 

Marjorie  Bowen.  Peter  Porcupine  (William 
Cobbett)  .  .  . .  •  •  •  -  •  •  •  •  4 

Classics  * 

Ed.  by  C.  E.  Freeman.  Virgil  ;  iEneid,  Book  6  3 

Chess  * 

Winter,  W.  Chess  for  Match-players  . .  . .  4 

Economics  : 

Leys,  M.  D.  R.  Men,  Money  and  Markets  .  .  3 

Essays  and  Belles  Lettres  : 

Baldwin,  Stanley.  This  Torch  of  Freedom  .  .  3 

History  : 

Hodgkin,  Prof.  R.  H.  History  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  .  .  .  .  ■  ■  • •  •  •  ..n 

Law  : 

Underhill,  A.  Law  of  Partnership  .  .  . .  4 

Miscellaneous  : 

Piccioli,  A.  Magic  Gate  of  the  Sahara  .  .  .  .  4 

Younghusband,  Sir  G.  The  Living  Universe  .  .  3 

Theology  and  Religions  : 

Clarke,  C.  P.  S.  Via  Media 

Findlay,  J.  A.  The  Unfolding  Universe  .  .  5 

Underhill,  Evelyn.  Worship  ..  ..  ..  5 
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ADDITIONS. 

Fiction  :  Vols. 

Bentley,  John.  Griffith  Case  ..  ..  ..  4 

Boileau,  Ethel.  The  Fire  of  Spring  .  .  . .  5 

Broster,  D.  K.,  and  G.  Forester.  World  Under 
Snow  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  . .  4 

Cannan,  Joanna.  Hills  Sleep  On  . .  .  .  3 

Dare,  Simon.  The  Jagged  Rim  . .  .  .  3 

Disraeli,  Benjamin.  Young  Duke  .  .  .  .  6 

Graves,  Robert.  Claudius  the  God  .  .  .  .  9 

Greig,  Maysie.  Rich  Man,  Poor  Girl  ...  .  .  3 

Hardy,  Thomas.  Wessex  Tales  .  .  .  .  4 

Hillgarth,  Alan.  Davy  Jones  .  .  .  .  . .  4 

Jepson,  Edgar.  The  Knight  Errant  .  .  .  .  3 

Meredith,  K.  Half  Spanish,  Half  Scotch  . .  4 

Metcalfe,  Thomas.  Port  of  Heaven  .  .  .  .  4 

Minney,  R.  J.  Governor  General  . .  .  .  3 

Sandys,  Oliver.  Sir  Boxer  .  .  .  .  . .  3 

“  Sapper.”  Bit  of  Orange  Peel  .  .  .  .  . .  1 

Thorndike,  Russell.  Dr.  Syn  .  .  .  .  .  .  3 

Williams,  Valentine.  Dead  Man  Manor  .  .  4 

Woodrooffe,  Thomas.  River  of  Golden  Sand  .  .  4 

Miscellaneous  : 

Britten,  the  late  Sir  Edgar.  Million  Ocean  Miles  4 
Buchanan,  A.  C.  The  Calvary  Road  .  .  .  .  2 

Knight,  Kobold.  A  Guide  to  Fiction  Writing  3 
Malone,  Desmond.  Last  Landfall  .  .  .  .  5 

Mowat,  R.  B.  Europe  in  Crisis  .  .  . .  2 

Robertson,  Wilfrid.  Zambesi  Days  .  .  .  .  2 

Rose,  Cecil.  When  Man  Listens  (Oxford  Group 
Movement)  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  1 

Toogood,  E.  Kemp.  Culture  of  Hardy  Tree 
and  Bush  Fruits  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  2 

Wood,  Thomas.  True  Thomas  .  .  . .  5 


Juvenile  : 

Carroll,  Ruth  and  Latrobe.  Luck  of  the  Roll 


and  Go  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  . .  1 

“  Euphan  ”  and  “  Klaxon.”  Touchstone  .  .  3 

Masefield,  John.  Box  of  Delights  :  or  When 
the  Wolves  Were  Running  .  .  .  .  . .  4 

Foreign  : 

Berend,  Alice.  Die  Braiitigame  der  Babette 
Bomberling  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  3 

Moon  : 

Duffield,  Anne.  Phantasy  .  .  .  .  .  .  6 

Elliott,  W.  H.  Thursday  Evening  Talks  .  .  2 

Pedler,  Margaret.  Red  Ashes  .  .  .  .  .  .  7 

Wells,  H.  G.  Wheels  of  Chance  .  .  .  .  4 

Grade  II  Moon  : 

Sayers,  Dorothy  L.  (Editor).  Tales  of  Detection  7 


VACANCIES,  30th  JUNE,  1937. 

N.I.B.  HOMES. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Hove  . .  . .  — 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington 
8,  Oval  Road,  London.  Hostel  for  Blind 

Women  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  —  " 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  East 

Grinstead  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  5 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leamington  — 

(4  applications  under  consideration) 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport  13 
(3  applications  under  consideration) 

LONDON  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND  HOMES. 

Home  for  Blind  Men,  93,  Grove  Lane, 

Camberwell,  S.E.  5  .  .  .  .  . .  2 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Cooper  Lodge, 

240,  Southlands  Road,  Bickley,  Kent  . .  1 
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ADVERTISEMENT S 

Advertising  Rates:  is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  3s. 


BRUSH  MAKER,  sighted,  age  49,  Late  Technical 
Instructor  Blind  Institution,  disengaged,  seeks  Key 
position  with  scope.  8,  Caverleigh  Way,  Worcester 
Park,  Surrey. 


THE  BOSTON  AND  HOLLAND  BLIND  SOCIETY 

require  a  certificated  female  Home  Teacher,  (sighted) . 
Apply  stating  age,  qualifications,  experience,  and  salary 
required,  with  copies  of  two  testimonials  by  July  31st 
to  the  Secretary,  25,  Pen  Street,  Boston,  Lines. 


NORTH  WALES  SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND  CHILDREN. 

Required,  Resident  Head  Female  Teacher  (sighted) , 
holding  School  Teachers’  Certificate.  Only  eight 
pupils  in  the  School  at  present.  Duties  to  commence 
1st  September,  if  possible. — Apply  to  Secretary,  Russell 
Road,  Rhyl- 


LONDON  COUNTY  COUNCIL. 

Home  Visitors  (women)  of  the  Blind  required, 
60s.  a  week,  by  4s.  to  88s.  Candidates  should  have 
Home  Teaching  Certificate  of  College  of  Teachers  of 
the  Blind  with  experience  of  social  welfare  work,  good 
education  and  address,  ability  to  prepare  reports, 
power  of  discernment  and  adaptability.  Candidates 
not  in  possession  of  above  certificate  will,  if  appointed, 
be  required  to  obtain  it  within  two  years  from  date  of 
engagement. 

Application  forms,  obtainable  (with  full  particulars) 
(stamped  addressed  foolscap  envelope,  marked  “  Home 
Visitor  ”  necessary)  from  Clerk  of  the  Council,  County 
Hall,  S.E.  1,  returnable  by  16th  August.  Canvassing 
disqualifies. 


HULL  AND  EAST  RIDING  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE 

BLIND. 

APPOINTMENT  OF  HOME  VISITOR  AND  TEACHER. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  appointment  of  a 
certificated  Home  Visitor  and  Teacher  (female)  to  be 
employed  on  services  provided  by  the  Institute  for  the 
East  Riding  County  Council  in  the  administrative 
area  of  the  County  Council.  Applicants  must  be  able 
to  drive  a  car  (or  willing  to  learn)  which  will  be  provided 
by  the  Institute.  Salary  £156  per  annum  with 
travelling  expenses.  Applications  stating  age,  qualifi¬ 
cations  and  experience  together  with  copies  of  two 
recent  testimonials  should  be  sent  to  the  undersigned 
not  later  than  24th  July,'  1937. 

Beech  Holme,  A.  PLATT, 

Beverley  Road,  Secretary  &  Manager. 

Hull. 


CHOOSING  A  CAREER. 

A  knowledge  of  the  abilities  and  temperaments  of 
young  people  may  be  of  great  assistance  to  them  in 
their  task  of  choosing  careers  of  usefulness  and 
happiness. 

The  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology  has 

had  considerable  experience  in  the  psychological  exami¬ 
nation  of  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  and  has  collected 
important  data  on  the  requirements  of  many 
occupations.  With  this  information  at  its  disposal  it 
is  well  qualified  to  give  advice  concerning  the  careers 
in  which  a  young  person’s  aptitudes  are  likely  to  find 
their  fullest  scope. 

Write  to  the  Secretary,  N.I.I.P.,  Aldwych  House, 
London,  W.C.  2,  or  Telephone  Holborn  2277. 
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THE  BLIND,  THE  PUBLIC  AND  THE 

STATE 

A  Paper  read  by  W.  McG.  Eagar,  Secretary -General  of  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  at  the  Biennial  Convention  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  held  at  Toronto,  from  June  28 th  to  July  yrd,  1937. 

I. 

THE  high  task  of  serving  the  blind  happily  brings  me  to  meet  you  here  in 
Toronto,  as  the  bearer  of  kindliest  and  most  cordial  greetings  from  workers 
for  the  blind  in  Great  Britain  to  the  blind,  and  workers  on  their  behalf,  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 

You  have  asked  me  to  say  what  I  think  worth  saying  on  Public  Relations. 
It  is  always  well  to  define  a  phrase  before  you  use  it,  and  I  will  take  a  definition 
which  I  think  is  agreed  between  myself,  Mr.  Ellis  and  Captain  Baker,  who  are 
to  follow  me  this  morning.  To  us  “  Public  Relations  means  the  whole  business  of  promoting 
goodwill  and  mutual  understanding  between  ourselves  and  the  public  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
State  on  the  other. 

By  the  Public  I  mean  the  unorganised  mass  of  kindly  people  of  whom  the  blind  themselves 
are  part.  We  have  at  once  to  win  them  to  our  side,  converting  simple  pity  into  intelligent 
understanding  and  co-operation. 

By  the  State  I  mean,  not  the  48  Territories  which  were  represented  by  stars  m  your 
firmament  long  before  Hollywood  was  thought  of,  but  the  body  politic,  the  corporate  entity 
to  which  we  contribute  as  citizens,  the  Public  organised  in  central  and  local  government  for 

collective  action.  ({ 

To  the  Public  we  have  to  say  “  Kindness  is  not  enough  ”  ;  to  the  State  We  want  Help 

but  not  control,”  or  perhaps  “  Policy  before  politics.”  _ 

Both  of  these  dangerous,  but  necessary  warnings,  have  to  be  given  clearly,  but  with  tact  . 
You  have  asked  me  also  to  present  this  theme  of  Public  Relations  in  the  light  of  our 
experience  in  Great  Britain.  I  hope  our  experience  is  of  interest  to  you.  We  do  not  claim 
to  be  pioneers  all  along  the  line  in  the  modern  movement  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind.  We 
learned  much  about  the  education  of  the  blind  from  France  ;  much  about  theii  employment 
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from  Germany ;  we  will,  I  hope,  go  on 
learning  whatever  anyone  has  to  teach  us. 
In  the  last  six  years  we  have  adopted  the 
idea  of  Concession  Stands  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada  ;  you  must  accept  the 
flattery  of  our  imitation. 

When  the  League  of  Nations,  in  1929, 
published  its  report  on  the  welfare  of  the 
blind  in  various  countries,  the  writer  (who 
was,  as  is  generally  known,  Mr.  F.  R.  Lovett, 
of  the  British  Ministry  of  Health)  said  : — 

“  The  acceptance  of  responsibility  by  the 
State  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind,  as  such,  is 
comparatively  rare,  and  if  a  generalisation 
may  be  attempted,  it  may  be  said  to  be 
confined  to  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  British  Empire.” 

To-day — I  may  perhaps  in  parenthesis 
say  what  a  loss  to  us  all  his  death  has  been — 
Mr.  Lovett  probably  would  have  added 
Russia.  If  we  in  Great  Britain  have  gone 
further  than  other  countries  in  developing 
organised  public  interest  in  the  blind,  it  is 
because  more  than  other  countries  we  have 
embodied  in  legislation  the  view  that  the 
State  is  responsible  for  protecting  its  weaker 
members  from  social  and  economic  pressure 
and  for  giving  opportunity  to  the  physically 
and  socially  handicapped. 

I  am  not  going  to  argue  on  the  philosophy 
which  lies  behind  the  development  of  social 
legislation  in  Great  Britain.  It  represents 
a  slow,  but  determined  and  prolonged, 
reaction  from  the  laissez-faire  thinking  which 
concluded  that  while  starvation  should  be 
averted  at  public  cost,  the  State  should  not 
interfere  in  any  other  way  with  the  destiny 
imposed  upon  an  individual  by  his  abilities 
and  circumstances. 

When  I  was  in  the  States  in  1931  something 
like  that  view  was  being  expressed  by  Mr. 
Hoover  ;  I  understand  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
holds  a  rather  different  view.  The  point  of 
main  interest  to  you  is,  I  imagine,  that  in 
Great  Britain  the  acceptance  by  the  State  of 
responsibility  for  the  blind  has  not  meant,  as 
similar  acceptance  in  certain  other  fields  has 
meant,  the  supersession  of  voluntaryism. 
We  are  making,  if  we  have  not  already  made, 
a  kind  of  amalgam  of  voluntary  enterprise 
and  public  authority. 

We  welcome  the  part  played  by  the  State 
in  Great  Britain,  but — we  are  not  allowing 
the  State  to  steal  the  show  !  There  is  no 
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substitute  for  the  voluntary  spirit.  It  is 
more  than  a  pun  to  say  that  the  State  is 
static  ;  and  it  is  more  than  a  boast  to  assert 
that  voluntaryism  is  essentially  dynamic. 
However  generous  the  State  may  be  ;  how¬ 
ever  faithfully  public  servants  fulfil  tasks 
imposed  on  them  by  legislation,  regulations 
and  by-laws  ;  however  comprehensive  may 
be  the  provision  made  by  official  enactment  ; 
the  need  for  personal,  unpaid,  service,  for 
technical  and  social  experimentation,  for  new 
devices  and  types  of  organisation  remains 
outstanding.  The  blind,  like  the  rest  of  us, 
live  in  a  moving,  changing  world.  The 
problem  of  helping  them  to  make  and  keep 
their  footing  in  life  is  a  constantly  fresh 
problem.  Progress  not  only  sets  ever  new 
standards  of  living  and  achievement  ;  it 
often  closes  the  door  on  old  opportunities. 
Voluntaryism  is  essential  to  progress. 

The  role  of  the  State  as  we  see  it  is  to 
reinforce  and  underpin  the  fabric  of  volun¬ 
tary  effort,  setting  and  maintaining  a 
minimum  standard,  offering  facilities  rather 
than  compelling  conformity,  and,  above  all, 
fostering  independence  of  the  State  so  that, 
by  the  exercise  of  freedom  and  personal 
responsibility,  groups  of  well  disposed  people 
may  act  collectively  in  promoting  the  welfare 
of  the  blind,  and  the  blind  themselves  may 
be  enabled  to  be  masters  of  their  fate  and 
captains  of  their  souls. 

We  have  had  our  anxieties  about  the  future 
of  voluntary  enterprise.  It  is  a  fact  that  the 
acceptance  of  responsibility  by  Local 
Authorities  has  in  some  localities  led  to  the 
weakening  and  even  the  disappearance  of 
the  voluntary  society  which  originated  the 
work.  In  our  Local  Government  politics 
play  a  subsidiary  part ;  but  they  play  a 
part,  and  in  some  areas  too  large  a  part,  in 
affairs  which  are  mainly  matters  of  common- 
sense  and  good  business  management.  When 
politics  and  politicians  came  into  blind 
welfare,  the  old  stalwarts  of  voluntaryism 
sometimes  went  out.  Or,  more  often,  the 
old  stalwarts  were  not  succeeded  by  young 
stalwarts.  Honorary  Treasurers,  and  the 
Finance  Committees  of  Voluntary  Societies 
sometimes  found  it  less  embarrassing  to 
milk  the  local  Treasury  than  to  dun  their 
friends  or  stretch  their  ingenuity  to  bring  in 
fresh  supporters.  Mismanagement  and 
slackness  has  here  and  there  brought  upon 
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voluntaryism  discredit  which  should  have 
fallen  upon  individuals,  or  certain  groups, 
not  on  the  system  itself. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  the  picture. 
Voluntaryism,  even  at  its  best,  did  not  meet 
all  the  needs  of  all  the  blind.  Public  support 
has  enabled  voluntary  institutions  to  do 
their  work  more  effectively  and  to  increase 
the  range  of  their  services,  while  performing 
each  of  them  with  great  efficiency.  The 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  benefits  by 
public  grants  to  a  substantial  extent.  But 
we  still  have  to  raise  80  per  cent,  of  our 
income  from  the  general  public.  Payments 
by  public  authorities  constitute  a  much 
larger  part  of  the  income  of  many  local 
societies.  The  large  measure  of  independence 
of  public  funds  which  we  possess  is,  in  my 
view,  greatly  to  our  advantage,  and  it  is 
perhaps  our  greatest  responsibility  at  the 
present  time  to  maintain  the  spirit  of 
voluntaryism  fresh  and  undimmed,  while 
carrying  into  effect  a  scheme  of  full  co-opera¬ 
tion  with  the  Local  Authorities  throughout 
the  country  and  with  the  two  Government 
Departments  primarily  concerned  in  our 
work,  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  the  Board 
of  Education. 

You  may  have  heard  some  echoes  of  a 
controversy  among  ourselves  on  what  is 
called  the  Co-ordination  of  Services  for  the 
blind.  In  essentials,  as  I  see  it,  our  task  in 
this  matter  is  to  accept  an  opportunity 
created  by  the  action  of  two  bodies  which 
represent  local  authorities  throughout  the 
country  in  the  formation  of  common  policies. 
Those  bodies,  very  wisely,  do  not  wish  to 
see  voluntaryism  driven  from  the  field;  on 
the  contrary,  they  wish  to  strengthen  the 
hands  of  voluntaryism  while  accepting  the 
full  responsibilities  thrown  upon  local 
authorities  by  Parliament.  Even  in  those 
parts  of  England  where  a  general  theory  of 
municipalisation  or  nationalisation  has  been 
accepted,  the  theory  that  blind  welfare  work 
can  be  carried  on  by  purely  official  machinery 
shows  signs  of  losing  ground. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  sense  of 
municipal  responsibility  is  being  weakened  ; 
but  that  sincere  and  active  proponents  of 
official  action  are  by  their  very  sincerity 
being  led  to  realise  that  official  action  is  in 
a  number  of  matters  the  costliest  and  the 
least  effective  means  of  gaining  the  end  in 
view.  I  may  be  wrong  in  detecting  this 


change  of  mind  ;  the  wish  may  be  fathering 
the  thought.  But  I  hope  I  am  right  in 
believing  that  many  Sauls  are  joining  the 
Prophets  and  that  two  schools  of  thought 
on  blind  welfare  are  to  some  extent  coalesc¬ 
ing.  The  English  have  a  considerable 
reputation  for  compromise.  I  believe  that 
if  we  handle  our  situation  in  the  blind 
world  wisely  we  shall  effect  a  desirable  and 
defensible  compromise  in  this  issue  of 
voluntaryism  versus  State  action. 

One  aspect  of  that  compromise  which  is 
particularly  worth  touching  on  is  that  the 
partnership  of  voluntary  societies  with  public 
authorities  compels  voluntary  societies  to  be 
effective  in  their  own  sphere  and  efficient 
in  their  administration.  Social  work  in  the 
past  too  often  excused  poor  performance  by 
admirable  intentions.  That  excuse  is  un¬ 
convincing  to-day.  The  kindest  of  hearts 
are  subject  to  audit,  and  the  purest  of 
enthusiasms  must  find  business-like  methods 
of  expression. 

The  demand  for  efficiency  in  voluntary 
work  for  the  blind  is  made  not  only  by  public 
officials  who  cannot  discharge  their  duties 
unless  voluntaryism  is  prompt,  punctual 
and  precise,  but  by  the  man  in  the  street 
who,  when  his  pocket  is  picked  for  local 
taxation,  demands  that  a  voluntary  society 
doing  work  for  which  he  is  taxed  should 
justify  its  existence  by  good  management 
and  controlled  expenditure. 

We  must  give  a  moment  to  the  theory 
of  municipalisation  or  nationalisation,  partly 
because  that  theory  is  upheld  by  one  of  the 
organisations,  representing  the  blind  them¬ 
selves  in  our  country, which  is  in  sympathy 
with  a  syndicalist  view  held  in  some  other 
countries,  notably  in  France.  It  was  lucidly, 
if  not  convincingly,  put  by  Monsieur  Guinot 
at  the  World  Conference  on  Work  for  the 
Blind  in  New  York  in  1931-  Briefly  it  is 
that  the  State  must  recognise  the  legal  right 
of  the  blind  person  to  be  protected  by 
society  ;  to  be  respected  as  an  individual 
and  to  receive  just  compensation  for  the 
burden  and  expense  his  handicap  involves. 

I  am  not  going  to  argue  at  length  on 
theories,  but  I  will  say  frankly  that  the 
assertion  of  rights,  however  satisfying  to 
philosophers  in  the  clouds,  cuts  no  ice  on 
the  hard  ground  of  reality.  The  blind  have 
rights,  but  only  so  far  as  we  all  have  rights. 
If  the  handicap  of  blindness  creates  a  right 
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additional  to  those  possessed  by  other  men, 
it  can  scarcely  differ  from  other  additional 
rights  created  by  other  handicaps.  It  can, 
in  fact,  be  nothing  more  than  the  right  to 
live,  a  claim  which  can,  and  should,  be  met 
by  relief  payments  graduated  according  to 
the  economic  need  of  each  individual. 

The  Guinot  argument  drives  us  back  to  pure 
relief  work,  a  stage  in  the  development  of 
blind  welfare  which  we  passed  long  ago, 
and  it  ignores  the  complementary  argument, 
namely,  that  rights  imply  duties.  If  the 
individual  has  a  right  to  demand  anything 
from  the  State,  the  State  has  a  right  to 
demand  something  from  the  individual.  The 
extent  to  which  we  ourselves  recognise  the 
rights  of  the  State  will  vary  according  to 
our  tendency  towards  totalitarianism  at  the 
one  extreme  or  anarchism  at  the  other  ;  but 
we  must  concede  them  according  to  our 
capacity  to  render  the  service  which  the 
State  requires.  We  cannot  assert  for  the 
blind  any  right  which  excludes  the  right  of 
the  State  to  require  service  from  us,  whether 
we  are  blind  or  sighted.  Clearly  it  is  wrong 
to  assert  the  rights  of  the  blind  without 
laying  equal  emphasis  on  the  duties  of  the 
blind  to  other  members  of  the  public,  and 
to  that  corporate  expression  of  the  public 
which  we  call  the  State. 

It  would  be  foolish  also  to  forget  that  in 
most  countries  we  are  members  of  com¬ 
munities  which  are  preoccupied  by  practical, 
humdrum  affairs,  when  they  are  not  fighting 
for,  or  at  least  frightened  for,  their  lives. 
Every  measure  of  social  reform  has  to  slide 
into  the  Statute  Book  past  a  battleship  and  a 
flight  of  bombers,  or  behind  the  back  of  a 
vested  interest.  However  fervent  we  may 
be  in  our  ideals,  however  determined  to 
make  good  our  case,  we  have  to  study  the 
political  market  and  to  cultivate  public 
opinion,  recognising,  first,  that  the  problem 
of  blindness  is  only  part  of  an  immensely 
complex  social  problem,  and  secondly,  that 
practicability  and  expediency  are  vastly 
more  important  than  philosophic  abstrac¬ 
tions. 

To  “do  something  for  the  blind  ”  may 
become  a  cheap  and  nasty  political  slogan. 
What  concerns  us  is  not  so  much  that  the 
State  should  do  something,  but  that  it 
should  do  the  right  thing — even  that  it 
should  refrain  from  doing  the  wrong  thing. 

It  is  equally  important  to  us  that  when 


the  State  does  something,  it  should  put  the 
right  men  in  charge  of  its  activities.  Our 
legislation  for  the  blind  in  Great  Britain  has, 
on  the  whole,  been  wisely  handled,  by  officials 
who  allow  humanity  and  common  sense  to 
colour  their  official  outlook.  If  I  mention 
again  Mr.  F.  R.  Lovett  of  the  British 
Ministry  of  Health,  it  is  because  he  became 
a  friend  of  many  of  you  in  America  and 
Canada  when  he  represented  the  British 
Government  at  the  World  Conference  on 
Work  for  the  Blind,  in  1931  ;  in  him,  we 
had  for  years  at  the  centre  of  things,  a  man 
who  never  committed  his  Department  by  an 
indiscretion,  and  never  allowed  official  blin¬ 
kers  to  narrow  his  human  view.  The 
administration  of  blind  welfare  in  the 
separate  localities  has  thrown  up  many 
Local  Government  officials  whose  hearts 
are  in  the  right  place,  although  they  sit 
on  office  chairs  in  the  Town  Hall.  We  have 
been  fortunate,  on  the  whole,  in  this  essential 
matter  of  personnel.  In  social  service, 
volunteers,  it  may  be  said,  pick  themselves 
for  the  job  that  has  to  be  done  ;  even  if  they 
are  not  100  per  cent,  efficient  they  may  be 
made  effective  by  the  spirit  which  is  in  them. 
It  takes  a  wise  administrator  to  select  for 
a  job  of  social  service  an  official  who  will  also 
be  a  social  worker. 

At  the  heart  of  our  legislation  is  a  large 
measure  of  local  freedom.  Some  localities 
have  given  too  much  and  asked  too  little  ; 
others  have  not  given  enough,  nor  have  they 
thought  enough,  on  what  blindness  means 
to  people  who,  save  in  the  one  particular  of 
eyesight,  are  men  and  women  like  unto 
themselves.  Our  building  of  the  ne\%  Jeru¬ 
salem,  with  State  aid,  is  still  far  from  com¬ 
plete.  The  blind  themselves  must  watch 
over  the  builders  to  see  that  the  walls  are  not 
daubed  with  untempered  political  mortar. 
With  the  blind  must  stand  the  voluntary 
societies,  drawing  their  strength  from  an 
instructed  public  opinion.  We  must  instil 
into  public  opinion  the  conviction  that  the 
blind  are  not  helped  effectively  by  increasing 
money  allowances  to  the  unemployable  blind 
while  exacting  no  test  of  unemployability  ; 
and  that  the  true  interests  of  the  blind  are 
not  served  by  paying  a  minimum  wage  to 
blind  workers  out  of  the  public  purse, 
without  securing  bona  fide  economic  con¬ 
ditions  of  employment. 

We  have  gained  much  from  the  State,  and 
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the  attitude  of  our  present  Minister  of 
Health,  Sir  Kingsley  Wood,  encourages 
us  to  expect  more.  But  if  we  lean  too  heavily 
on  the  State  we  shall  fall  down.  Blind 
welfare  cannot  be  strong  unless  it  is  built  on 
three  main  principles  : — 

First,  voluntaryism,  efficiently  organised  ; 


Secondly,  self-help,  realistically  applied, 
and 

Thirdly,  State  aid,  humanely  administered. 

If  we  remove  the  last  much  will]  be  lost  ; 
but  if  we  seriously  weaken  either  of  the  other 
two  the  whole  structure  of  blind  welfare  will 
founder. 


[To  be  concluded.) 


HOME  NEWS 


Royal  Interest  in  the  Blind.— Two  English 
Queens  have  lately  shown  their  interest  in  the 
blind;  H.M.  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  consenting 
to  give  her  patronage  to  the  Birmingham  Royal 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  an  announcement 
of  this  decision  being  made  at  the  recent 
90th  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Institution,  and 
H.M.  Queen  Mary,  who  has  become  an  Honorary 
Free  Sister  of  the  Basketmakers’  Company,  in 
virtue  of  her  influence  in  the  craft,  especially 
in  its  relation  to  blind  basketmakers. 

Prize  Festival  at  the  Royal  Normal  College.— 
Captain  Sir  Ian  Fraser,  of  St.  Dunstan  s, 
presented  the  prizes  to  successful  students  at  the 
Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  Upper 
Norwood,  on  July  21st. 

At  the  prize  festival  it  was  announced  that  the 
Principal,  Mr.  W.  M.  Stone,  had  resigned,  and 
his  successor  was  Dr.  J.  N.  Langdon,  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology. 
Mr.  Stone  has  been  elected  to  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  College. 

Presenting  a  report  on  the  work  of  the  College 
for  the  year  ended  March  31,  Lord  Lamington 
said  the  numbers  had  been  more  than 


maintained.  They  had  increased  in  spite  of 
the  decrease  in  infantile  blindness,  and  it 
appeared  very  probable  that  they  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so. 

The  pupils  had  done  remarkably  well  at  all 
the  examinations  for  which  they  sat.  One 
pupil,  Muriel  Upton,  achieved  a  remarkable 
feat,  having  in  one  year  obtained  the  Associate- 
ship  of  the  Royal  College  of  Organists  and 
the  L.R.A.M.  in  both  pianoforte  and  singing. 

Lord  Lamington  went  on  to  say  that  it  was 
the  decision  of  the  Board  of  Governors  to  erect 
new  buildings  for  residential  purposes.  It  was 
over  sixty  years  since  the  present  buildings 
were  put  up,  and  viewed  in  the  light  of  modern 
ideas  they  could  not  be  regarded  as  altogether 
suitable.  The  Governors  had  decided  therefore 
to  open  a  building  fund  and  into  this  fund 
they  would  pay  all  legacies  and  large  donations. 
They  had  already  a  very  considerable  nucleus, 
and  they  hoped  the  fund  would  steadily  grow 
and  that  before  long  they  would  be  able  to 
start  building  operations. 

Social  Centre  and  Home  Opened  at  Bourne¬ 
mouth. — For  more  than  twenty  years  the 


The  Stand  of  the  National  Institute  and  of  the  Yorkshire  School  for  the  Blmd  at  the  Yorkshire  Agricultural 
Society's  Centenary  and  Coronation  Show,  York,  July  13th  to  15th.  H.R.H.  The  Princess  Royal  visited 

the  Stand  and  was  particularly  interested  in  the  Braille  Writing  Machines  and  1  at  king  Books. 
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Bournemouth  Blind  Aid  Society  has  been 
striving  to  establish  a  home  for  blind  women  in 
the  town.  Their  object  has  now  been  achieved, 
and  on  July  27th,  Captain  H.  B.  Norton,  J.P., 
a  Vice-President  of  the  Society  and  a  very 
generous  supporter  of  its  work,  formally  opened 
a  new  Social  Centre  and  Home  in  Victoria  Park 
Road,  Moordown. 

In  a  statement  which  was  made  in  the  course 
of  the  ceremony  it  was  recalled  how  the  hopes 
of  those  whose  hearts  were  set  on  seeing  the 
scheme  come  to  fruition  had  on  a  number  of 
occasions  received  set-backs.  More  recently, 
however,  the  way  opened,  and  the  work  was 
put  in  hand.  The  money  required  to  purchase 
the  site  was  a  gift,  and  the  Social  Centre  had 
now  been  completely  equipped  and  was  free 
from  debt. 

The  Home  has  accommodation  for  seven  blind 
women,  and  a  bed-sitting  room  is  provided  for 
each  resident.  There  is  a  general  dining-room, 
and  also  a  general  sitting-room.  The  whole 
place  is  centrally  heated  and  radio  connections 
are  fitted  in  each  room.  The  Homes  will  be 
brought  into  occupation  as  soon  as  the  com¬ 
mittee  have  been  able  to  examine  the  claims  of 
the  blind  women  eligible  to  become  residents. 

Opening  of  Pavilion  at  Oldham. — The  new 
pavilion  and  recreation  ground  for  the  blind  at 
Oldham,  mentioned  in  our  last  issue,  was 
formally  opened  in  Alexandra  Park,  in  the 
presence  of  the  Mayor,  on  July  8th.  After  the 
opening  ceremony,  at  which  Mr.  Kershaw, 
Secretary  of  the  Blind  Persons’  Committee, 
acknowledged  the  help  received  from  the 
Oldham  Town  Council  and  from  the  National 


Institute  for  the  Blind,  the  games  were 
demonstrated  and  the  Mayor  played  skittles 
against  a  blind  opponent. 

Blind  Persons  Bill :  A  Question  in  the 
Commons. — Mr.  G.  Griffiths  asked  the  Minister 
of  Health  in  the  House  of  Commons  on 
27th  July  when  the  Bill  to  reduce  the  age  limit 
for  the  award  to  blind  persons  was  to  be 
submitted.  In  reply,  Mr.  Bernays  (Parlia¬ 
mentary  Secretary  to  the  Ministry  of  Health) 
said  that  it  has  not  been  found  possible  to 
introduce  this  Bill  during  the  present  session, 
but  it  is  hoped  to  arrange  for  its  introduction 
early  next  session. 

St.  Dunstan’s  Rowing  Regatta. — The  twenty- 
second  annual  regatta  of  the  War-blinded  men 
of  St.  Dunstan’s  was  held  at  Putney,  on 
July  14th,  when  the  programme  again  included 
two  inter-district  events.  Manchester,  who 
won  the  cup  a  year  ago,  lost  the  trophy, 
Birmingham  and  London  each  scoring  a  win 
and  a  second,  tying  with  10  points  each. 

The  most  successful  individual  was  the  deaf 
and  blind  oarsman  G.  Fallowheld,  who,  in 
addition  to  winning  the  single  sculls, went  on  to 
win  the  double-sculls  with  T.  Rouse  as  a  partner. 

Social  Centre  at  Llanelly. — A  new  Social 
Centre  was  opened  at  Llanelly  recently  by  Lady 
Howard  Stepney,  J.P.,  C.C.,  on  behalf  of  the 
Carmarthenshire  Blind  Society.  The  premises 
consist  of  a  large  hall,  where  monthly  teas  will 
be  provided,  and  which  will  be  open  daily  for 
the  playing  of  games.  The  ground  floor 
provides  office  and  shop  accommodation.  At 
the  opening  ceremony,  an  address  on  blind 
welfare  was  given  by  Mrs.  Rawden,  of  the 
Monmouthshire  Association  for  the 
Blind. 

Two  New  Developments  in  Wiltshire. 

— Injanuary  last  the  Wiltshire  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  opened  a  shop  in 
the  Market  Place,  Devizes,  for  the 
sale  of  blind-made  goods,  the  very 
attractive  new  shop-front  having  been 
provided  by  the  landlords,  who  are 
proprietors  of  the  local  paper.  The 
staffing  of  the  shop  is  voluntary,  being 
undertaken  by  a  rota  of  ladies,  each 
coming  for  a  morning  or  afternoon 
weekly,  thus  bringing  wide  interest  and 
new  customers.  Another  development  is 
the  opening  of  the  Swindon  Social  In¬ 
stitute,  which  has  been  equipped  and 
furnished,  and  will  be  open  daily  every 
week-day;  the  Institute,  which  was 
built  as  a  private  house  and  has  a 
pleasant  garden,  was  purchased  by 
voluntary  contributions,  and  has  now 
been  handed  over  to  the  County  Council, 
which  has  undertaken  to  maintain  it. 


Mr.  McG.  Eagar  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Ellis  inspecting  the  presses 
in  the  Talking  Books  Workshop  at  the  American  Printing 

House  for  the  Blind. 
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A  Holiday  for  London  Children.— Twenty 
blind  London  children  are  to  spend  their  summer 
holiday  as  guests  at  a  Hampshire  mansion 
standing  in  many  acres  of  woods  and  parkland. 
The  holiday  has  been  arranged  by  the  Children’s 
Country  Holiday  Fund,  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  and  the  British  Red  Cross  Society. 

Royal  School  for  the  Blind,  Edinburgh.— 
The  Rev.  W.  J.  Sym,  O.B.E.,  B.D.,  was  the 
speaker  at  the  school  concert  and  prize-giving, 
held  on  July  6th,  and  in  his  address  to  the 
children,  laid  stress  on  the  importance  of 
resolving  each  to  contribute  his  own  particular 
form  of  service  to  the  community.  In  a 
reference  to  a  scheme  of  extension  and  altera¬ 
tions  approved  by  the  Directors  of  the  school, 
Mr.  Barrie,  J.P.,  Convener  of  the  Education 
Committee,  stated  that  for  the  first  time  in  the 
school’s  history,  the  Directors  intended  to 
approach  local  authorities  sending  children  to 
the  school  for  a  contribution  towards  the  cost  of 
extension.  About  50  members  of  the  School’s 
companies  of  Scouts,  Guides,  Cubs  and  Brownies 
were  present  at  the  Youth  Rally,  held  at 


Murrayfield,  in  connection  with  the  visit  of 
King  George  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  were 
“  thrilled  beyond  belief  by  Their  Majesties’ 
personal  inspection  and  kindly  inquiries.” 

Prevention  of  Blindness. — The  Minister  of 
Health  has  sent  to  all  local  authorities  a  com¬ 
munication  drawing  attention  to  their  powers 
to  make  arrangements  for  assisting  in  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  blindness.  A  copy  of  a  model 
scheme  for  dealing  with  the  problem  prepared 
by  the  Standing  Committee  on  t*he  Prevention 
of  Blindness  is  enclosed.  The  Minister  also 
draws  attention  to  the  various  measures  for 
the  prevention  of  blindness  which  should  be 
taken  in  connection  with  the  Maternity  and 
Child  Welfare  services,  and  refers  to  the  need 
for  prompt  treatment  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum 
and  other  infectious  diseases,  and  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  taking  all  possible  steps  to  reduce 
the  risks  of  industrial  blindness. 

He  recommends  that  special  steps  for  the 
dissemination  of  information  about  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  blindness  should  be  taken  whenever 
possible. 


IMPERIAL  NEWS 


Help  for  Blind  Natives  of  South  Africa. — 

It  is  stated  that  the  Government  of  South 
Africa  has  accepted  responsibility  for  the 
care  of  the  blind  natives,  and  intends  to  spend 
£20,000  upon  their  welfare  in  the  present 
financial  year. 

Bengal  Association  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness. — The  Bengal  Association  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  is  organising  a  floating 
hospital  which  will  travel  up  and  down  the 


many  canals  and  waterways  of  the  province. 
The  chief  access  to  a  number  of  the  villages 
in  this  district  is  by  water,  through  rice  fields 
and  swamps  and  along  narrow,  muddy  canals. 
During  “  the  rains,”  the  villagers  are  often 
entirely  cut  off  from  the  mainland.  A  floating 
hospital  will  meet  a  real  need,  for  not  only  will 
the  poor  of  these  villages  receive  proper  medical 
and  surgical  treatment,  but  there  will  be 
preventive  work  in  the  shape  of  lectures  on  the 
care  of  eyes. 


FOREIGN  NEWS 


How  the  Blind  are  Cared  for  in  U.S.S.R. — An 

article  bearing  this  title  appears  in  a  recent 
issue  of  “  Moscow  News,”  and  describes  the  work 
done  in  the  Sulimov  Motor  Works,  Moscow, 
where  271  blind  men  and  women  are  employed, 
under  a  war-blinded  director,  Vasili  Vasilyuk. 
The  workers,  who  are  employed  side  by  side 
with  190  seeing  employees,  live  in  their  own 
homes,  have  a  seven-hour  working  day,  and 
receive  wages  “  according  to  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  their  work.  ”  The  new  blind  employee 
is  assigned  to  a  sighted  instructor  for  training, 
and  instruction  in  Braille  as  well  as  in  his  trade 
is  part  of  the  normal  course.  Children  of  blind 
workers  are  sent  to  camps  for  the  summer, 
material  help  is  given  to  those  with  large 
families,  the  workers’  homes  are  repaired  at  the 
factory’s  expense,  and  free  meals  are  supplied 
to  the  sick.  “  There  are  schools  and  classes 


in  which  the  blind  may  extend  their  knowledge 
and  prepare  themselves  for  higher  positions. 

.  .  .  The  blind  young  Communist,  Tsutskarev, 
after  finishing  the  school  for  blind  and  attending 
workers’  preparatory  classes,  is  preparing  to 
take  entrance  examinations  to  the  University.” 

A  Blind  Sculptor  in  Russia. — The  work  of  a 
blind  woman  sculptor,  named  Lina  Po,  is  being 
exhibited  at  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts  in  Moscow. 

Lina  Po  became  blind  after  a  long  illness  in 
1934.  It  was  not  until  then  that  her  talent 
for  sculpture  was  discovered. 

She  was  a  graduate  of  the  Kiev  Ballet  School 
and  it  was  while  convalescing  she  tried  her  hand 
at  modelling.  Even  her  first  work  astonished 
art  critics. 

Through  the  assistance  of  the  All-Union 
Committee  on  Arts  she  was  given  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  develop  her  talent. 
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DANCE  BAND  OF  BLIND  ARTISTS. 

The  following  article  is  reprinted,  with  a  few  brief  omissions,  from  the  “  Melody  Maker," 

July  24 th,  by  kind  permission  of  the  Editor. 


THIS  week  the  Melody  Maker 
is  happy  to  unfold  one  of  the 
most  romantic  stories  ever 
told  about  dance  bands.  It 
concerns  the  formation  of  a 
stage  orchestra  of  eighteen 
blind  artists  got  together, 
coached, ^directed  and  presented  by  Claude 
Bampton,  undertaker  of  queer  jobs. 

In  his  amazing  project  he  is  assisted  by 
one  sighted  player  only,  the  leader  of  the 
brass  section.  The  venture  is  under  the 
aegis  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
and  is  particularly  inspired  by  Dr.  Ernest 
Whitfield,  the  famous  virtuoso  of  the  violin, 
who  is  one  of  the  treasurers  of  the  Institute. 

The  band  will  make  its  bow  in  public 
within  the  next  four  weeks,  and  will  be 
booked  by  Jack  Hylton,  who  is  convinced 
that  there  is  a  tremendous  stage  future  for  it. 

The  story  starts  eighteen  months  ago, 
when  Dr.  Whitfield,  who  takes  a  deep 
interest  in  all  matters  musical  pertaining  to 
the  N.I.B.,  conceived  the  idea  that  some  of 
the  younger  blind  musicans,  naturally  attuned 
to  the  modern  spirit  of  jazz,  might  possibly 
be  trained  as  dance  musicians  and  so  be 
launched  into  a  career  as  professional 
exponents  of  that  art. 

In  a  roundabout  way  the  Melody  Maker 
was  invited  to  recommend  a  musician 
capable  of  giving  the  candidates  the  necessary 
training,  and,  after  careful  consideration, 
nominated  Claude  Bampton.  The  reason 
for  this  selection  was  governed  by  the 
extraordinary  experiences  which  Bampton 
has  enjoyed  in  his  musical  career.  .  . 

Bampton’s  first  job  was  to  select  from  the 
unsighted  musician  candidates  who  came 
before  him  those  he  thought  were  young 
enough  and  adaptable  enough  for  dance 
music.  And  that  he  was  rather  exacting  in 
his  examination  is  proved  by  the  fact  that, 
initially,  he  only  selected  two  players.  This 
necessitated  a  search  further  afield  for 
additional  blind  musicians,  and  shortly 
afterwards  he  had  a  band  of  six  busily 
learning. 

One  of  the  first  requests  made  to  him  by 
Dr.  Whitfield  was  to  give  some  kind  of 


assurance  that  he  could,  within  a  reasonable 
time,  produce  these  musicians  as  a  band 
capable  of  undertaking  private  engagements. 
Claude  promised  that  it  would  be  done 
within  nine  months,  and,  in  fact,  within 
that  period  the  band  was  accepting  gigs. 

The  difficulties  which  confronted  him 
baulk  the  imagination.  Theoretically  the 
material  was  fantastically  good,  thanks  to 
the  magnificent  training  given  to  blind 
musicians  in  the  Royal  College  at  Norwood. 
But  these  musicians  have  been  given  instru¬ 
ments  entirely  unfamiliar  to  them  and  the 
appalling  difficulty  of  teaching  the  intricacies 
of  fingering  on  instruments  such  as  saxo¬ 
phones  and  trumpets  without  being  able  to 
give  visual  examples  must  be  immediately 
apparent.  Everything,  therefore,  had  to  be 
done  orally  or  through  musical  examples 
Brailled  from  Claude’s  own  orchestrations. 
Nevertheless,  the  keenness  of  the  players, 
the  patience  of  the  coach  and  the  wonderful 
schooling  of  the  pupils  all  resulted  in  rapid 
progress  being  made.  So  much  so,  indeed, 
that  Dr.  Whitfield,  fired  with  enthusiasm, 
became  ambitious  for  a  much  larger  number 
of  his  blind  proteges  enjoying  the  advantages 
of  the  scheme. 

In  short,  he  asked  Bampton  whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  form  a  large  stage  band 
of  blind  players  capable  of  touring  the 
country  and  earning  good  money  purely  on 
their  merits  and  not  on  sympathetic  appeal. 
This  was  as  recently  as  March  last,  and 
Claude  carefully  pondered  the  matter  and 
then  gave  an  affirmative  answer,  subject  to 
considerable  support  on  the  part  of  the 
N.I.B.  being  given  in  the  way  of  equipping 
the  band. 

At  this  point  it  must  be  realised  that  the 
N.I.B.  funds  are  contributed  by  the  general 
public,  and  that  consequently  they  have  to 
be  used  with  the  utmost  care  and  to  the  best 
possible  effect.  The  N.I.B.,  however,  have 
always  believed  that  it  is  better  to  spend 
money  in  the  training  of  the  blind,  whereby 
they  may  earn  their  livings  in  happiness  and 
comfort,  rather  than  dole  it  out  in  pittances, 
and  the  financial  committee  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  Claude  Bampton’s  suggestion 
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should  be  accepted  in  that  in  all  probability 
it  would  result  in  a  considerable  number 
of  their  proteges  being  placed  in  a  comfort¬ 
able  way  in  the  employment  market. 

The  finance  committee  also  saw  the  force 
of  Claude’s  argument  that  if  such  a  band 
were  put  on  the  stage  it  would  have  to  be 
presented  in  such  a  good  style  as  to  compare 
more  than  favourably  with  the  established 
sighted  stage  bands.  Everybody  at  the 
Institution  was  agreed  that  there  was  to  be 
no  suggestion  of  a  charitable  appeal  to 
the  pleasure-seeking  public  and  that,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  should  be  every  effort  to 
mask  the  fact  of  the  band’s  blindness.  The 
necessary  funds  were  therefore  voted,  and 
Bampton  threw  up  all  his  other  peisonal 
activities  to  make  a  whole-time  job  of  the 
task  in  hand. 

This  was  no  inconsiderable  sacrifice  because 
Claude  was  well  established  in  the  West- 
End  and  earning  a  very  steady  and  sub¬ 
stantial  income. 

At  the  time  many  of  the  musicians  were 
chosen  for  the  band  they  could  barely  get 
about  at  all,  some  being  dependent  upon 
guides  and  others  on  the  inevitable  white 
walking  stick,  and  many  of  them  could 
only  grope  hesitatingly  from  one  chair  to 
another.  All  this  had  to  be  rectified  ;  they 
had  to  be  encouraged  and  taught  to  move 
about  decisively  and  without  assistance,  and 
it  speaks  much  for  their  enthusiasm  for 
the  whole  proposition  that  they  responded 
•miraculously . 

To-day  there  is  little  sign  indeed  that  the 
musicians  are  incommoded  very  much  by 
their  sightlessness.  They  can  get  from  their 
chairs  to  the  microphones  and  pianos  with 
nearly  normal  ease,  and  by  the  time  they  are 
ready  for  the  stage  they  will  also  have  been 
familiarised  with  the  atmosphere  of  raked 
platforms,  flood  and  arc  lights,  rostrums  and 
the  like. 

One  aspect  of  the  stage  show  will  be 
the  use  of  many  pianos,  because  in  the 
combination  the  majority  play  the  instru¬ 
ment  brilliantly.  Many  of  them  have  won 
degrees  as  piano  players  and  organists.  In 
all,  seven  pianos  will  be  employed,  as  a 
variation  from  the  conventional  orchestral 
numbers  which  the  band  will  play.  There 
is,  too,  a  considerable  amount  of  versatility 
among  the  players  in  other  directions.  Some 
of  them  have  the  natural  gift  of  entertain¬ 


ment,  some  play  novelty  instruments,  and 
all  of  them  are  trained  choristers,  which  will 
result  in  concerted  rhythm  singing  of  a  high 
order.  This  aspect  has  been  enriched  by  the 
inclusion  in  the  show  of  three  girl  vocalists, 
all  blind,  of  course,  and  here  again  the 
printed  personnel  shows  that  each  has  won 
degrees  for  both  singing  and  piano  playing. 
This  makes  a  complement  of  eighteen  blind 
members,  who,  together  with  Claude  Bamp¬ 
ton  and  his  sighted  trumpet  player,  make  a 
full  aggregate  of  twenty . 

For  touring  purposes  the  company  will 
travel  its  own  staff  of  stage  manager, 
dressers,  electricians,  and  chaperons,  and  the 
staff  work  of  travelling  a  very  considerable 
equipment  has  been  carefully  worked  out. 

This  equipment  is  of  the  completest 
possible  kind,  including  new  drape  sets, 
special  rostrums,  special  instrument-stands, 
and,  of  course,  all  the  necessary  orchestral 
instruments  and  the  pianos.  Beyond  this, 
however,  there  has  had  to  be  a  lot  of  equip¬ 
ping  in  the  matter  of  suits  for  male  members 
and  gowns  for  the  girls,  and  that  nothing  is 
being  left  to  chance  in  these  matters  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  order  for  the 
suits  was  entrusted  to  no  less  a  firm  than 
Hawes  and  Curtis.  Apart  from  this,  all  the 
members  have  been  given  the  finest  possible 
dental  treatment  and  hairdressing,  while  the 
girls  are  also  undergoing  special  instruction  in 
deportment  under  the  famous  mannequins, 
Gloria  and  Dawn. 

Here,  then,  is  a  vast  and  beneficent  under¬ 
taking  carried  out  with  wisdom  and  gener¬ 
osity.  The  stage  is  all  set  for  the  word 
“  Go,”  and,  as  we  have  said  already,  in  a  few 
weeks’  time  some  enterprising  booker  is 
going  to  enjoy  the  thrill  of  premiering  what 
should  prove  to  be,  in  the  course  of  a  very 
few  weeks,  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
attractions  in  modern  vaudeville  or  cine- 
variety. 

The  company,  however,  should  prove 
even  more  telling  on  the  concert  platform, 
because,  in  the  matter  of  standard  orchestral 
music,  this  band  has  terrific  scope,  many  of 
the  players  having  a  repertoire  of  thousands 
of  standard  works  all  committed  to  memory. 

The  Melody  Maker  has  heard  the  band  in 
part  of  its  stage  show,  which  can  be  adapted 
for  appearances  of  anything  from  thirty 
minutes  to  two  hours,  and  pronounces  it  as 
first-class  entertainment  and  stylish  music. 
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“HOW  I  OVERCAME  MY  BLINDNESS.” 

This  series  of  articles  is  intended  to  show  how  the  many  difficidties  attendant  on 
blindness  can  be  overcome  in  following  various  occupations  and  professions, 

I.— A  STUDENT  AT  THE  ROYAL  COLLEGE  OF  MUSIC. 

( Reprinted  by  kind  permission  of  the  “Daily  Mirror.’’) 

By  ELAINE  HETT. 


THE  “  overcoming  of  my  blindness  ” 
has  been  so  natural  a  process  that 
it  seems  almost  unnatural  to  talk 
about  it  !  If  living  a  normal  active 
life  and  enjoying  it  to  the  full  is  “  over¬ 
coming  ”  then  I  have  overcome. 

For  years  I  did  not  know  I  had  any 
handicap.  I  lost  my  sight  entirely  when  I 
was  two  and  was  quite  unaware  till  I  was 
seven  that  my  ways  of  “  seeing  ”  were  not 
the  same  as  everyone  else’s.  I  remember 
vividly  the  day  I  first  knew  that  I  was  blind. 
It  was  on  a  walk  when  I  spoke  of  a  fence 
we  were  passing  and  a  companion  said  : 
“  But  you  can’t  see  it.”  “  I  can,”  said  I 
stoutly,  going  up  and  touching  it  to  prove 
that  it  was  there  for  me  to  see.  And  then, 
thinking  it  over,  it  came  to  me  that  there 
was  some  other  way  that  others  saw, — and 
at  a  greater  distance  than  I.  Such  powers 
I  had  hitherto  felt  belonged  to  the  grown-up 
and  I  expected  to  attain  them  in  time. 

I  have  always  been  naturally  active  so  my 
mother  did  not  have  to  stimulate  me 
especially,  as  in  the  case  of  some  blind  babies, 
who  may  be  inert  because  they  have  never 
seen.  Immediately  after  blindness  came  to 
me,-  in  the  Nursing  Home,  my  ball  having 
bounced  from  me,  I  scrambled  after  it. 
And  another  time  I  extricated  myself  from 
a  netted-in  cot  and  was  found  by  my  mother 
happily  sitting  on  the  floor  surrounded  by 
pieces  of  chewed  paper,  the  cot  and  net 
intact  !  So,  active  and  full  of  interests  from 
the  first,  I  seem  to  have  suffered  no  shock 
—that  was  left  to  my  parents.  Neither  did 
they  stop  and  bemoan,  but  got  expert 
advice  and  have  allowed  and  encouraged  me 
in  living  fully  and  as  independently  as  may 
be  from  that  time  onwards,  keeping  “  seeing  ” 
as  part  of  our  j  oint  vocabulary  and  refraining 
from  spoiling  me  or  allowing  fidgets  or  bad 
postures  that  might  have  been  thought 
inevitable  in  a  blind  child.  .  . 

My  parents  realised,  too,  that  only  early 
school  could  give  me  both  the  education  and 
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the  normal  give  and  take  of  the  companion¬ 
ship  of  other  children  living  the  same  life. 

So,  when  I  was  nearly  six,  I  remember  my 
mother  telling  me  I  was  “  going  to  Chor ley- 
wood  College,  the  best  school  in  England.” 
And  so,  at  six — and  since — I  have  found  it. 
I  arrived,  clutching  as  ever  my  doll  Pinkie, 
and  I  seem  to  have  been  allowed  into  the 
Staff  Room  with  my  mother  and  to  have 
spent  my  time  turning  head  over  heels  on 
the  couch, — a  foretaste  of  the  early  morning 
training  round  the  lawns  I  later  encouraged, 
as  Captain  of  the  School  Sport-X  team. 

Here,  at  Chorleywood,  with  some  thirty 
others,  who  had  either  no  sight,  very  little  or 
were  needing  to  protect  it  from  strain, 
I  worked  and  played  my  way  through  the 
school,  where  Braille  reading  and  writing 
seemed  so  natural  a  process  that  I,  for 
one,  did  not  for  a  while  realise  the  special 
character  of  the  school.  Later,  we  talked 
of  “  sighted  schools  ”  as  those  others  where 
print  was  substituted  for  Braille  and  of  the 
“  sighted  methods  ”  of  those  others  at 
Chorleywood  able  to  use  them.  In  other 
ways  we  felt — and  feel — alike,  though  realis¬ 
ing  now  that  others  with  sight  have  short 
cuts  to  experience  that  we  must  first  learn 
more  slowly  by  taking  the  hand  of  one  more 
experienced  companion,  either  literally,  as 
in  the  first  days  at  school,  or  metaphorically, 
for  getting  to  know  distance  or  literature 
unavailable  in  Braille. 

At  Chorleywood  College  I  had  every 
outlet  for  my  physical  energies  through  the 
developing  stages  of  the  play-way  to  dancing, 
gymnastics,  swimming,  country  walks, 
gardening,  poultry-keeping  and  the  school 
game  Sport-X  in  which  we  held  our  own 
against  teams  from  Wycombe  Abbey,  Black- 
heath  High  School  and  other  “  sighted  ” 
schools.  How  were  these  things  done  by 
those  of  us  who  have  no  sight  ?  I  can  only 
say  by  practice,  and  various  devices  to  make 
use  of  our  well-exercised  ears  !  For  instance 
in  gym.  or  dancing  we  might  partner  with 
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someone  with  some  sight  until  we  had  got 
the  bearings  of  the  room,  and  then,  this 
sense,  which  is  partly  feeling,  partly  hearing, 
would  leave  us  free  either  to  follow  or  lead 
quite  independently.  In  racing,  and  our 
team  game  Sport-X,  which  was  invented  by 
our  Headmistress,  Miss  Monk,  there  was  a 
sound  signal,  the  tapping  of  wood  on  wood, 
beyond  the  further  end  of  the  course  which 
gave  us  direction  and  we  ran  freely  across 
the  wide  lawns. 

I  am  told  that  my  own  sense  of  hearing  is 
exceptionally  acute,  or  perhaps  it  is  that 
my  interests  centre  in  it.  At  any  rate  I 
could,  in  the  dark,  lead  my  sighted  friends 
the  intricate  way  through  the  poultry  runs 
and  steer  us  past  the  puddles,  helped  by  the 
variations  in  the  echoes  one  gets  on  clicking 
finger  and  thumb.  A  developed  sense  of 
smell  is  a  useful  asset,  too,  as  when  finding 
the  right  shop. 

In  lessons  we  tackled  all  the  usual  school 
subjects,  my  contemporaries  and  I,  who 
entered  Chorleywood  at  age  six,  having 
time  to  study  three  languages,  Latin,  French 
and  German,  and  to  arrive  at  School 
Certificate  standard  at  a  normal  age,  in 
contrast  to  those  coming  older,  who  started 
secondary  school  subjects  or  Braille  late. 

Thanks  to  the  National  Library  for  the 
Blind,  with  its  splendid  lending  library,  and 
the  National  Institute,  with  its  purchasable 
Braille  books,  Braille  writing  machines  and 
devices  for  bringing  mathematics,  maps, 
thermometers,  games  (cards,  chess,  cross¬ 
words)  under  our  touch,  we  were  too  busy 
to  bemoan  the  other  things  we  might  have 
tackled  too.  Early  stages  in  all  these,  as 
in  handwork  itself,  goes  more  slowly  than 
with  sight  to  help,  but  once  grasped  our 
fingers  and  ears  remember,  as  I  remember 
people  I  meet  if  they  shake  hands  with  me 
when  they  greet  me. 

From  my  baby  days,  when  I  shouted  for 
“  musegate  ”  via  the  gramophone  or  pianola, 
I  have  always  loved  music.  At  school,  I  am 
told,  I  approached  piano  playing  by  hitting 
the  notes  with  hands  held  firmly  palm  to 
palm,  till  my  music  mistress,  with  equal 
firmness,  got  my  paws  to  lie  upon  the  keys, 
and  I  rejoiced  in  having  ten  things  with 
which  to  make  pleasant  sounds.  We  young¬ 
sters  learnt  to  play  by  ear  until  music 
appealed  to  us  enough  to  make  welcome  the 


study  of  Braille  music— bar  by  bar,  from 
paper  to  piano,  and  memory  over  all — for 
this,  though  difficult  to  many  of  us,  brought 
independence  with  it. 

So,  with  my  School  Certificate,  taken 
through  the  medium  of  Braille  questions 
and  answers,  and  with  piano  certificates, 
thanks  to  Miss  Campbell’s  teaching,  up  to 
Advanced  Grade,  I  left  school  at  eighteen, 
nearly  three  years  ago,  to  study  music  at 
the  Royal  College,  Kensington.  Here  I  was 
launching  into  a  fully  sighted  world  equipped, 
not  only  with  my  Braille  methods,  but  with 
typewriting,  handwriting  for  signing  my 
cheques,  and  every  hope  of  being  admitted 
at  my  Hostel  and  the  Royal  College  of 
Music  as  a  student  on  equal  terms  with 
others,  as  far  as  good  will  on  both  sides 
could  make  me.  I  am  loving  the  work, 
which  has  included  piano  up  to  the  standard 
of  the  A.R.C.M.  (teachers),  organ  and  flute, 
and  now,  with  my  exam,  successfully  behind 
me,  I  am  at  the  beginning  of  a  course  of 
Conducting.  The  professors,  outstandingly 
Miss  McQuitty,  have  been  marvellous  in 
their  willing  help.  I  have  pupils,  too,  sighted 
ones,  and  I  have  by  me  a  device  to  enable 
me  to  teach  ordinary  staff  notation  to 
beginners. 

The  three  years  have  added  many  friends 
to  those  made  at  school.  Students  at  the 
College  and  others  at  the  Hostel  have  learnt, 
most  tactfully,  to  help  only  when  needed,  to 
laugh  with  me  over  minor  calamities,  and  a 
few  have  even  learnt  Braille  for  holiday 
correspondence  with  me.  I  count,  too, 
many  friends  whom  I  have  met  passingly 
— those  who  have  guided  me  across  roads  as 
I  take  myself  to  and  from  College,  shops  or 
Church,  as  well  as  bus  conductors  and 
porters,  who  have  courteously  helped 
between  trains,  buses  and  taxis. 

I  think  I  have  no  enemies,  unless,  again 
passingly,  those  few  fellow  users  of  the  road 
into  whom  I  have  occasionally  cannoned 
when  I  have  been  in  a  hurry  and  the  noise 
of  the  traffic  drowned  their  footsteps.  To 
them  my  apologies,  as  also  to  “  those 
modern  young  women  !  ”  who  get,  I  fear, 
the  blame  for  my  clumsiness  !  Naturally, 
from  sighted  folk  in  the  dark  as  to  my 
blindness  I  may  get  “  Why  don’t  you  look 
where  you  are  going  ?  !  ”  and  “  Go  and  look 
at  the  notice  board  ”  to  my  enquiry  in 
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College  as  to  which  room  I  ^ should  go  to. 
Of  course,  I  occasionally  get  tied  up  in  dog 
leads  or  apologise  to  a  lamp  post,  but  for 
me  it  is  much  better  that  things  should 
sometimes  turn  out  like  this  than  that 
I  should  be  sheltered  from  all  mishaps.  A 
blind  person  without  a  sense  of  humour  is 
sadly  handicapped  ! 

The  holidays  have  backed  the  School  and 
College  terms  with  more  riding,  which  I 
love,  swimming,  for  which  I  hold  the  Bronze 
Medallion  of  the  Life  Saving  Society,  and 
Guiding,  including  camping. 

So  life  has  been  full  and  good,  bad  times 
relatively  few.  Perhaps  I  may  say  here 
that  a  blind  person  is  not  all  the  time 
conscious  of  being  blind  as  the  sighted  are 
too  apt  to  suppose — there  is  too  much  else 
to  be  conscious  of — and  we  are  thankful  to 
all  those  who  allow  us  to  forget  our  blindness 
by  treating  us  as  normal  human  beings. 

So,  at  the  end,  I  find  it  hard  to  know 
whether  I  have  written  to  the  point  “  How 
I  overcame  my  blindness.”  I  cannot  say 
that  I  ever  deliberately  thought  very  much 
about  overcoming  it.  I  think  I  have 
simply  followed  the  happy  inspiration  of  the 
baby,  who  loved  things  and  got  at  them. 
This  was  at  first  instinctive,  as  with  most 
happy,  healthy  children,  and  later  on  it  was 
a  matter  of  choice  between  the  various 
methods  that  opened  out  to  me. 

ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Dr.  Kermack’s  Career. — We  have  received 
some  further  information  on  the  remarkable 
career  of  Dr.  W.  O.  Kermack,  upon  whom 
St.  Andrews  University  recently  conferred  an 
honorary  degree.  He  lost  his  sight  as  the  result 
of  an  accident  in  his  laboratory,  and  was  at  the 
time  a  graduate  of  St.  Andrews  and  a  brilliant 
chemist.  With  great  courage  he  persevered 
in  his  research  despite  his  handicap,  and 
obtained  from  the  Advisory  Council  for 
Scientific  and  Industrial  Research  a  grant  which 
enabled  him  to  have  the  services  of  a  trained 
assistant  ;  the  grant  was  only  given  after  pro¬ 
longed  consideration,  as  it  was  generally 
thought  that  Dr.  Kermack’s  visual  memory 
would  hardly  persist  with  sufficient  accuracy  for 
him  to  continue  his  highly  specialised  work 
after  a  few  years.  However,  this  is  now  ten 
years  ago,  and  he  still  holds  a  responsible 


position  in  the  College  of  Physicians’  Laboratory, 
and  has  published  chemical  papers  and  mathe¬ 
matical  researches  into  the  incidence  of  epi¬ 
demics. 

Success  of  Blind  Boy  Organists. — Two  blind 
boy  organists,  F.  Clifford  Goody  and  J.  G. 
Oldering,  pupils  of  the  Royal  Normal  College, 
received  a  great  ovation  at  the  Annual  Prize 
Distribution  of  the  Royal  College  of  Organists 
when  they  received  their  awards  of  A.R.C.O. 
diplomas  from  the  President,  Sir  Hugh  Allen. 

East  London  Home  and  School  Successes. — 

At  the  recent  examinations  of  the  Associated 
Board  of  the  Royal  Schools  of  Music,  the  follow¬ 
ing  pupils  were  successful  in  obtaining  honour¬ 
able  mention  for  pianoforte  : — 

Grade  V  :  Marjorie  Wilson,  Peggy  Darton. 

Grade  IV  :  A.  Lee,  A.  Piper. 

Grade  III  :  Vera  George. 

Grade  I :  J.  Grady. 

W.  Cox  obtained  a  pass  in  Grade  IV. 

Marjorie  Wilson,  who  is  totally  blind,  gained 
the  intermediate  certificate  of  the  Royal  Life 
Saving  Society  (swimming)  and  Kathleen  Best 
a  bar  to  her  bronze  medal,  previously  gained. 

Worcester  College  Boy  Scouts.— For  the 
second  year  in  succession,  Worcester  College 
for  the  Blind  Troop  was  successful  in  the 
Worcester  District  Boy  Scouts’  Association 
swimming  competition  for  the  Barker  cup 
held  recently  ;  the  College  finished  with  a  lead 
of  seven  and  a  half  points  above  their  nearest 
rivals ;  the  President  of  the  Association, 
presenting  the  cup,  said  all  were  agreed  that  the 
College  well  deserved  their  success,  and  though 
he  hoped  that  next  year  they  might  find  a 
troop  good  enough  to  defeat  them,  he  had  some 
doubts  on  that  score. 

A  Blind  Inventor. — Mr.  Barker,  a  blind  man 
of  Middlesbrough,  has  invented  various  little 
gadgets  to  help  himself  to  overcome  his  handicap, 
including  a  machine  which  enables  him  to  add 
up  figures  with  great  rapidity. 

Thirty  Years  an  Organist  and  Choirmaster.— 

Mr.  W.  Norris,  Stalybridge,  for  30  years  organist 
and  choirmaster  of  St.  Mark’s  Church,  Dukin- 
field,  was  recently  presented  with  a  cheque  in 
recognition  of  his  long  service.  At  the  meeting 
held  to  honour  Mr.  Norris  reference  was  made 
to  his  work  as  musical  director  of  the  Choral 
Society  which  was  in  existence  from  1920  to 
1927  and  raised  over  £500  for  the  parish  by 
the  production  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas. 

Miss  Ruth  Hitchcock’s  Scholarship. — Miss 
Ruth  Hitchcock,  whose  recent  first  class  in 
the  Theological  Tripos  was  noted  in  our  last 
issue,  has  been  awarded  the  Mary  Ewart 
Scholarship  by  the  authorities  of  Newnham 
College,  in  recognition  of  her  Tripos  success. 
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BLIND  BEGGARS  IN  THE  STREETS. 

EARLY  in  May,  Mrs.  Cowley,  in  a  letter  to  The  Times,  which  was  reprinted  in  The 
New  Beacon,  drew  attention  to  the  number  of  blind  beggars  in  the  London  streets, 
and  expressed  the  fear  that  visitors  to  the  Coronation  ceremonies  might  reach  the 
conclusion  that  the  social  services  of  this  country  were  at  fault.  Her  apprehensions 
were  strikingly  confirmed  in  an  Empire  Programme  broadcast  about  a  month  ago. 
Dr.  W.  B.  Sutch,  Economic  Adviser  to  the  New  Zealand  Government,  spoke  of  his 
impressions  as  a  visitor  to  England,  and  his  talk  was  reprinted  in  The  Listener  of 
July  21st,  under  the  title  “  A  New  Zealander  sums  us  up.”  This  is  what  he  said  : 
“  Walking  from  the  Strand  to  Broadcasting  House  I  counted  eleven  beggars,  men  and  women,  some 
blind,  some  cripples,  some  apparently  down  on  their  luck.  Technically  they  were  selling  matches 
or  bootlaces  ;  really  they  are  beggars  and  are  regarded  as  such.  This  again  was  a  shock.”  No 
doubt  Dr.  Sutch’s  surprise  that  one  of  the  greatest  cities  in  the  world  should  allow  its  blind  to  exploit 
their  misfortune  was  shared  by  many  other  Empire  and  foreign  visitors. 

There  are  certainly  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  clearing  the  streets,  and  a  certain  amount 
of  truth  in  the  often-repeated  assertions  that  if  cleared  out  of  one  street  the  determined  mendicant 
only  moves  into  another,  that  there  is  always  a  danger  lest  the  confirmed  beggar  will  succeed  in 
circumventing  those  in  authority  by  drawing  an  allowance  and  doing  a  little  begging  on  the  quiet  at 
the  same  time,  and  that  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  magistrates  to  deal  severely  with  blind  men  brought 
before  them  on  a  charge  of  begging.  Still,  many  towns  have  succeeded  in  clearing  their  streets,  and 
if  they  have  solved  the  problem  it  cannot  be  insoluble.  A  determined  effort  must  be  made  to  inform 
the  public  of  the  true  position,  pressure  must  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  police  authorities  to  take 
strong  action,  and  the  grants  from  the  local  authority  must  be  sufficiently  generous  to  remove  any 
excuse  for  begging,  and  cut  the  ground  from  beneath  the  feet  of  all  but  the  most  obdurate  of  beggars. 

Strong  though  the  financial  motive  is,  however,  it  is  probably  not  everything.  Even  where  a 
local  authority  is  willing  to  make  a  grant  sufficiently  generous  to  compete  with  the  money  obtainable 
by  begging,  it  does  not  thereby  necessarily  remove  all  the  glamour  of  the  streets.  Some  time  ago 
an  effort  was  made  by  a  voluntary  association  to  persuade  an  old  man,  over  seventy  and  a  victim 
each  winter  to  severe  attacks  of  asthma  and  bronchitis,  to  give  up  his  stand  at  the  entrance  of  one 
of  the  parks,  on  condition  that  a  reasonably  generous  allowance  was  made  to  him.  He  did  not  turn 
down  the  offer  out  of  hand,  and  he  was  a  conscientious  old  man  who  had  no  thought  of  trying  to  make 
the  best  of  both  worlds  by  accepting  a  grant,  and  trusting  to  supplement  it  by  discreet  begging  on  a 
pitch  where  he  might  escape  recognition.  Instead,  he  asked  for  a  week  to  think  things  over.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  he  courteously  expressed  appreciation  of  the  Committee’s  offer — and  declined  it. 
For,  as  he  lucidly  explained,  it  wasn’t  just  money  that  was  involved.  He  liked  the  little  girls  and  boys 
who  played  in  the  park,  he  appreciated  the  weekly  custard  pudding  that  one  lady  gave  him,  and  the 
warm  scarf  her  niece  had  knitted  for  him  at  Christmas  ;  even  more  he  liked  to  pass  the  time  of  day 
with  other  people  in  the  park,  and  to  exchange  a  morning  greeting  with  City  men  on  their  way  to 
business.  There  was  in  his  view  nothing  degrading  in  his  acceptance  of  gifts  in  money  or  in  kind, 
for  they  were  the  gifts  of  his  friends.  And  to  forfeit  all  this  for  a  weekly  postal-order  cashed  at  a 
branch  post-office,  and  to  spend  the  rest  of  his  life  in  a  rather  dingy  room  in  a  dingy  street  did  not 
appeal  to  him,  for  he  was  a  pleasant,  sociable  person. 

No  doubt  the  old  man  in  question  was  rather  exceptional  in  his  frankness,  for  few  street-beggars 
are  estimable  characters,  and  the  deceits  involved  in  a  life  of  mendicancy  are  not  conducive  to  high- 
minded  living.  But  if  the  blind  are  to  be  lured  off  the  streets  repression  is  not  enough,  and  those 
who  are  now  beggars  should  be  offered  not  only  subsistence,  but  some  social  equivalent  for  the  coming 
and  going  that  street-life  involves.  It  is  here  surely  that  Clubs  come  in — Clubs  which  under  proper 
supervision  are  open  all  day  and  every  day,  and  not  merely  for  an  hour  or  two  once  a  week.  In  the 
present  issue  of  The  New  Beacon  the  opening  of  more  than  one  of  these  is  recorded,  and  we  suspect 
that  they  may  have  an  honourable  part  to  play  in  ridding  the  streets  of  blind  beggars. 

The  Editor. 
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IT  occurred  to  me,  after  reading  Vera 
Cripps’  article  in  the  June  New  Bea¬ 
con  on  her  experiences  with  a  deaf- 
blind  friend,  that  it  might  give  the 
impression  of  a  somewhat  roseate 
colouring  and  a  too  optimistic  outlook. 
She  does,  however,  make  it  clear  that 
she  writes  only  of  the  one  experience  that 
has  been  granted  to  her  and  does  not  assert 
that  others  would  have  been  equally  happy. 
I  should  like,  all  the  same,  to  make  one  or 
two  comments  on  her  article,  though  they 
will  not  be  critical  comments,  for  from  my 
own  knowledge  of  her  relations  with  her 
deaf-blind  friend  (who  happens  to  be  my 
sister),  I  can  give  the  assurance  that  they 
are  exactly  as  she  states  them  to  be.  But 
there  is  a  slightly  different  angle  from  which 
the  problem  might  be  approached,  and  I 
want  to  suggest  that  where  there  are  diffi¬ 
culties  in  the  way  of  friendship  and  full 
understanding  between  deaf-blind  people 
and  those  who  have  sight  and  hearing,  it  is 
very  often  the  disabilities  of  the  latter  that 
are  responsible. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  although  Vera  Cripps 
visits  her  friend  and  goes  with  her  for  holi¬ 
days,  they  do  not  live  together.  This  makes 
a  considerable  difference  where  nervous 
strain  is  concerned,  although  I  agree  that 
there  should  not  be  much  physical  strain, 
at  any  rate  when  the  deaf-blind  person  is  a 
good  walker,  independent  of  temper  and 
capable  of  doing  most  things  for  herself. 
But  a  certain  amount  of  nervous  strain  can 
hardly  be  avoided.  My  own  fears  are  chiefly 
of  accident — fire  particularly — when  I  have 
to  leave  the  house  for  any  length  of  time. 
There  is  also  the  possibility  of  forgetful 
tradesmen  leaving  parcels  where  they  might 
be  fallen  over,  or  of  strangers  causing  em¬ 
barrassment  by  their  ignorance  of  blindness 
and  deafness.  There  is  the  dread  of  illness, 
too.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
nervous  strain  involved  to  an  equal  if  not 
greater  extent  for  the  deaf-blind  person  lest 
her  companion  should  fall  ill  or  meet  with 
an  accident.  All  this  is  inevitable.  Even 
people  who  live  alone,  self-centred  and  self- 
sufficient,  cannot  avoid  some  kind  of  strain, 
for  they  must  find  themselves  a  greater 
burden  than  any  other.  It  is  better  to 


admit  that  it  is  so  and  to  add  that  where  we 
love  we  simply  take  it  in  our  stride  and  find 
ourselves  more  than  compensated  by  friend¬ 
ship  and  affection.  There  is  no  question 
of  gratitude  ;  the  word  should  not  be  in  the 
vocabulary  of  those  who  help  the  deaf-blind 
and  receive  help  from  them. 

Some  people  will  find  a  strain  in  the 
necessity  of  recollecting  the  times  at  which 
their  deaf-blind  companion  expects  to  find 
certain  things  done,  also  in  remembering 
not  to  leave  anything  lying  about  that  would 
be  in  the  nature  of  an  obstacle.  It  happens 
that  neither  of  these  worries  me  at  all.  I 
am  a  teacher  and  accustomed  to  living  with 
an  eye  on  the  clock  ;  and  in  time  the  other 
becomes  a  matter  of  instinct.  People  who 
are  incorrigibly  careless  might  always  find 
this  a  stumbling-block  ;  but  it  is  owing  to 
their  own  disability,  and  not  those  of  deaf¬ 
ness  or  blindness. 

Again,  those  of  us  who  have  all  our  senses 
are  sadly  conscious  that  we  do  not  consis¬ 
tently  show  our  best  side  to  the  people  with 
whom  we  live  ;  and  deaf-blind  people  are 
not  exempt  from  this  failing.  We  can  all 
rise  to  happy  heights  on  holidays,  and  give 
of  our  best  to  visitors  and  in  correspondence  ; 
but  only  people  who  are  by  temperament  as 
placid  as  a  cow  can  live  without  ups  and  downs 
of  any  kind.  And  the  greater  the  heights  to 
which  we  can  rise,  the  greater  the  occasional 
inevitable  fall.  The  principal  drawbacks  en¬ 
tailed  by  deafness  and  blindness  in  the  give 
and  take  of  everyday  life  seem  to  me  to  be 
two.  First,  misunderstandings  are  apt  to 
arise  through  the  difficulty  of  communi¬ 
cation.  Secondly,  there  may  be  an  inclin¬ 
ation  to  exaggerate  trifles.  But  here  again 
it  is  only  fair  to  remember  that  sighted  and 
hearing  people  may  be  so  inarticulate  and  so 
“  touchy  ”  that  life  is  a  constant  series  of 
misunderstandings  with  them  ;  and  all  of  us 
who  have  suffered  from  illness  and  depres¬ 
sion  are  aware  that  trifles  do  not  merely 
seem  but  are  of  most  tremendous  impor¬ 
tance.  Size  and  significance  are  relative 
things,  after  all.  And  we  shall  all  agree 
that  the  disabilities  of  physical  deafness  and 
blindness  simply  do  not  count — when  it 
comes  to  living  with  them — compared  with 
the  far  greater  disabilities  of  an  unsym- 
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pathetic  mind,  an  uncontrolled  temper, 
blindness  of  perception  and  spiritual  deaf¬ 
ness,  or  other  faults  to  which  sighted  and 
hearing  people  are  also  prone. 

Every  person  who  lives  with  a  deaf-blind 
companion  should  ask  herself  more  than 
once  :  “  Am  I  easy  to  live  with  ?  ”  and 

should  watch  herself  lest  unnecessary  irri¬ 
tation  is  caused  by  faults  or  failures  of 
perception  on  her  own  part. 

Vera  Cripps  disclaims  any  special  ad¬ 
vantage  in  her  relationship  with  her  friend, 
bu,t  it  is  obvious  that  she  has  at  least  one. 

I  do  not  think  it  can  be  denied  that  my 
sister — though  I  says  it  as  shouldn’t  ! — is 
exceptional  in  many  ways.  There  can 
hardly  be  a  large  proportion  of  deaf-blind 
people  (I  speak  with  diffidence,  however,  as 
I  have  no  statistics  on  the  subject  !)  who 
are  so  alert  of  mind,  having  such  a  vivid 
imagination  and  such  a  keen  recollection  of 
all  that  was  seen  and  heard  (especially  in 
the  world  of  Nature)  before  sight  and 
hearing  failed  ;  or  who  take  such  an  intense 
interest  in  people  as  well  as  causes.  Add 
to  that  a  naturally  free  and  independent 
spirit,  and  the  ability  to  make  and  keep  a 
large  number  of  friends  as  well  as  to  write 
articles  and  books— and  I  think  it  will  be 
admitted  that  she  has  unusual  gifts  of  heart 
and  mind  to  share  with  sighted  and  hearing 
people.  She  need  have  no  fear  that  there 
could  be  anything  one-sided  about  her 
friendships.  But  what  of  those  who  are 
helpless  and  apathetic,  slow  in  mind,  over¬ 
come  by  depression,  with  very  few,  if  any 
outlets  for  the  imprisoned  soul  ?  These  must 
surely  be  very  difficult  to  reach,  and  must 
constitute  a  grave  problem  for  teachers  ; 
yet  sympathy  and  imagination  should  be 
equal  to  the  task.  For  which  of  us  does 
not  live  behind  barriers,  not  of  deafness  or 
blindness,  perhaps,  but  of  temperament  and 
habits  of  mind,  often  erected  by  ourselves, 
yet  none  the  less  prisoning  us  firmly  ?  This 
should  give  us  a  fellow-feeling  for  the  deaf- 
blind.  And  it  is  a  happy  thought  that 
there  must  be  many  besides  Helen  Keller 
who  have  power  to  beat  their  way  on  strong 
wings  above  the  barriers  and  find,  at  least 
for  a  time,  a  measure  of  that  eternal  free¬ 
dom  that  is  the  birthright  of  the  soul. 

That  the  physical  handicap  need  not  deter 
people  from  friendship  I  fully  agree.  Any 


disabilities,  again,  are  usually  on  the  other 
side  here.  My  own  are,  that  I  cannot  pitch 
my  voice  so  that  deaf  people  can  hear  it  ; 
and  a  great  dislike  of  the  clack  of  machinery, 
even  of  my  own  typewriter  and  Braille 
machine.  It  is  no  use  denying  that  I  con¬ 
stantly  miss  the  long  free  talks  that  were 
possible  before  communication  became  so 
restricted.  Other  people  confess  to  nervous 
embarrassment,  and  these  are  not  of  much 
use  unless  they  can,  in  time,  conquer  it. 
Neither  is  the  type  of  person  represented  by 
a  woman  who  once  said  to  me,  when  I  re¬ 
marked  that  I  differed  from  my  sister  on  a 
certain  point  and  meant  to  tell  her  so  :  “  Oh, 
but  you  would  not  argue  with  the  poor 
dear  !  ”  I  replied  (with  some  heat  !)  that  my 
sister  and  I  had  always  enjoyed  a  discussion, 
and  that  if  I  were  deaf  and  blind  I  should 
not  want  to  live  with  an  echo  !  I  very 
nearly  added  that  I  should  feel  like  punching 
anybody  who  called  me,  or  thought  of  me  as 
“  poor  dear  !  ”  In  the  same  class  is  the 
“  serious  person  ”  (readers  of  Wilkie  Collins 
need  only  recall  Miss  Clack) ,  whose  motive  is 
to  do  good.  It  sounds  quite  worthy,  but 
those  of  us  who  most  enjoy  Miss  Clack  would 
hardly  wish  to  encounter  her  outside  the 
pages  of  The  Moonstone  ;  why,  then,  inflict 
her  on  our  deaf-blind  friends  ?  Of  no  use, 
either,  is  the  obviously  tactful  person.  Tact 
is  a  faery  thing,  and,  handled  delicately,  is 
one  of  the  loveliest  of  the  Graces.  Clumsy 
handling  brushes  off  the  bloom,  shakes  away 
the  dew,  and  makes  it  irritate  instead  of 
help. 

Truly,  deaf-blind  people  and  those  who 
have  sight  and  hearing  can  be  “  partners 
in  their  dreams  as  in  their  fishing.”  The 
only  disabilities  that  one  is  inclined  to  des¬ 
pair  of  are  those  of  people  who,  however 
well-intentioned  and  anxious  to  help,  yet 
lack  that  insight  and  delicacy  of  perception 
that  alone  could  make  their  help  acceptable. 
And  there  is  one  other.  The  person  who 
can  see  companionship  with  the  deaf-blind 
only  as  Duty,  drab  and  undesired,  and  who 
knows  nothing  of  the  glory  of  love  and  its 
enduring  flame,  suffers  from  a  disability 
that  is  in  itself  the  greatest  tragedy  of  all. 

We  do  not  know  why  our  friends  have  to 
tread  the  “  strange  and  hard  pathway  ”  of 
deafness  and  blindness.  But — there  is  a 
kind  of  enchantment  about  high  courage. 
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To  come  in  contact  with  iL  must  always 
bring  one  the  tingle  and  glow  of  intense  ex¬ 
citement.  And  here  is  one  thing  which 
the  deaf-blind  add  to  the  store  of  beauty 


and  wonder  already  in  the  world,  for  which 
those  of  us  who  have  sight  and  hearing  often 
feel  that  we  can  make  no  adequate  return. 
We  only  thank  God  for  it.  L.L.P. 


PRESENTATION  TO  MR.  PERCY  LINNEY  WAY 

To  Commemorate  the  Completion  of  Twenty-one  Years’  Service  in  the  Massage  School. 


A  PRESENTATION  was  made  to  Mr. 
Way  at  the  close  of  the  Association’s 
General  Meeting  on  July  22nd,  which 
was  subscribed  to  by  blind  masseurs 
and  masseuses  in  this  country  and  overseas 
as  a  mark  of  esteem,  regard  and  gratitude 
felt  by  them  to  Mr.  Way  and  all  he  had  done 
for  them. 

The  presentation  took  the  form  of  a 
handsome  cheque  and  book  of  remembrance, 
containing  the  names  of  subscribers  and 
extracts  from  letters  received  from  blind 
masseurs  and  masseuses. 

Mrs.  Chaplin  Hall  called  on  Mr.  Scott  to 
explain  the  reason  for  the  gathering  together 
of  others  in  addition  to  members  who  had 
attended  the  Annual  General  Meeting,  and 
Mr.  Scott,  in  a  most  inspired  and  delightful 
speech,  paid  great  tribute  to  Mr.  Way  and 
his  successful  career,  recalling,  for  the  sake 
of  younger  members  of  the  profession  (more 
especially  those  who  were  about  to  enter) 
the  signal  success  gained  by  Mr.  Way  over 
twenty  years  ago,  when  he  qualified  at  both 
the  Massage  and  Swedish  Remedial  Exer¬ 
cises  examinations,  coming  out  first  with 
distinction  in  both,  in  open  competition  with 
hundreds  of  sighted  candidates.  Mr.  Scott 
recalled  the  words  of  the  late  Sir  Arthur 
Pearson,  who  described  Mr.  Way  as  “  The 
most  competent  blind  man  in  the  world.” 

Mr.  Scott  then  called  on  Mr.  Howard 
Marshall  (famous  in  the  broadcasting  world) 
to  perform  the  presentation  ceremony.  This 
Mr.  Marshall  did  in  a  most  delightful  way, 
which  those  who  were  not  present  in  person 
can  well  imagine  from  their  experience  of 
listening  in  to  many  of  his  broadcast  talks. 

Mr.  Way  replied  in  a  delightful  and  witty 
speech,  though  it  was  evident  that  he  was 
enormously  surprised  at  being  the  recipient 
of  this  presentation,  which  had  been  kept  a 
very  close  secret  until  the  actual  moment  of 
the  presentation  itself.  Mr.  Way  paid  tri¬ 
bute  to  the  valuable  assistance  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  from  members  of  the  teaching  staff 


attached  to  the  Massage  School  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  in  the  pre¬ 
paring  of  blind  candidates  for  the  examina¬ 
tions,  and  to  the  co-operation  of  his  colleague, 
Mrs.  Chaplin  Hall,  in  being  so  closely  iden¬ 
tified  with  the  work  for  over  twenty  years. 

Mr.  Way’s  wife  and  daughter  were  present 
to  share  in  the  honour  being  paid  to  him, 
and  Mrs.  Way  was  presented  with  a  beautiful 
sheaf  of  pink  roses  from  one  of  the  blind 
masseuses.  Mrs.  Chaplin  Hall  was  also 
presented  with  a  beautiful  bouquet  of  mauve 
sweet  peas. 

In  addition  to  the  large  number  of  blind 
masseurs  and  masseuses  gathered  to  pay 
tribute  to  Mr.  Way,  Mr.  Kerwood  (iepre- 
senting  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  Department, 
Ministry  of  Health),  Captain  Nava  (repre¬ 
senting  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind  Depart¬ 
ment,  County  Council),  Mrs.  Young  (re¬ 
presenting  the  Chartered  Society),  Lady 
Fraser  (representing  St.  Dunstan's),  Dr. 
Bailey  (representing  the  National  Institute 
lor  the  Blind),  and  Dr.  Murray  Levick  (re¬ 
presenting  the  Eichholz  Clinic)  also  attended 
the  presentation  ceremony. 

The  presentation  was  followed  by  a  cold 
buffet  lunch,  which  was  declared  unani¬ 
mously  to  have  been  a  very  real  success. 
Several  congratulatory  telegrams  were  re¬ 
ceived,  and  amongst  the  many  expressions 
of  regret  at  not  being  able  to  be  present, 
was  a  telegram  received  from  Captain  Sir 
Beachcroft  Towse,  regretting  his  inability 
to  be  present  in  person,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of  the 
N.I.B.  was  taking  place  on  the  same  day.  A 
special  letter  was  also  received  from  Mr.  W. 
McG.  Eagar,  Secretary-General  of  the  N.I.B. , 
conveying  genuine  regrets  on  behalf  of  him¬ 
self,  the  Chairman  and  other  members  of  the 
N.I.B.  Council  at  not  being  able  to  be  present 
at  the  presentation  made  to  Mr.  Way,  and 
assuring  him  how  glad  they  were  to  be 
identified  with  this  expression  of  esteem, 
went  on  to  say  that  he  hoped  the  completion 
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of  twenty-one  years’  service  “  is 
only  the  end  of  a  chapter  in  what 
will  prove  eventually  to  be  a  long 
book.” 

It  is  desired  to  place  on  record 
the  very  grateful  thanks  of  the 
Association’s  Council  and  Mrs. 

Chaplin  Hall  to  Mrs.  Leonard 
Green,  Mrs.  Bussey  (formeily 
Evening  Electrical  Clinic  Sister), 

Sister  Lloyd  (Electrical  Training 
Sister),  Mrs.  Millington  and  her 
secretary  for  their  indefatigable 
services  on  this  occasion  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  commissariat. 

The  following  are  the  impressions 
of  one  of  our  members  who  was 
present : — 

“  Three  words  are  all  that  are 
necessary  to  convey  my  impressions 
of  the  lunch  and  presentation  to 
our  beloved  Mr.  Way— simplicity, 
sincerity,  and,  lastly,  success. 

“  Firstly,  we  all  came  simply  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  great  man  and  a  great  cause.  Secondly, 
we  were  all  sincere — a  rare  happening  in 
these  days  of  make-believe  and  insincerity. 
Lastly,  success,  with  a  big  S,  for,  although 
Mr.  Way,  through  his  magnificent  courage 
and  efforts  reached  a  success  beyond  our 
dreams,  he  has  nevertheless  inspired  and  en- 


[By  kind  permission  of  Photopresst  Ltd.] 

Mr.  Howard  Marshall  making  Presentation  to  Mr.  P.  L.  Way 
on  the  completion  of  21  years’  service  as  Principal  of  the 
School  of  Massage  and  Electrotherapy  of  the  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  attended  by  the  Chairman  and 
Secretary  of  the  Association  of  Certificated  Blind  Masseurs. 

couraged  us  to  strike  out  and  make  life 
worth  while.  I  also  feel  it  must  give  Mrs. 
Chaplin  Hall  the  most  thrilling  satisfaction 
to  look  round  and  witness  the  results  of  their 
combined  efforts  for  we  souls  who  have  had 
to  face  such  overwhelming  odds.  To  both 
of  them  and  their  marvellous  staff  we  just 
say  ‘  God  bless,  and  bravo.’  ” 


THE  ORIGIN  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  WHITE  OAK 

HOSPITAL. 


AN  article  bearing  the  above  title, 
and  descriptive  of  the  work  carried 
on  in  the  London  County  Council 
children’s  ophthalmic  hospital  at 
White  Oak,  Swanley,  is  contributed  by  Dr. 
Sorsby,  the  hospital’s  visiting  ophthalmo¬ 
logist,  to  Volume  IV  (Part  III)  of  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  London  County  Council, 
1935. 

In  a  historical  sketch,  Dr.  Sorsby  shows 
how  the  workhouses  and  Poor  Law  schools 
of  the  nineteenth  century  were  hot-beds  of 
ophthalmia,  ihe  extent  of  the  disease  was 
such  that  in  1873  more  than  half  the  children 
in  some  of  the  schools  were  under  treatment 
at  the  same  time,  while  in  1874  an 
investigator  and  pioneer  reformer,  Dr. 
Bridges,  stated  that  he  had  never  found  a 
pauper  school  wholly  free  from  granular 


ophthalmia.  He  urged  that  epidemics  of  school 
ophthalmia  should  not  be  treated  by  wholesale 
isolation  in  an  infirmary,  necessary  though 
the  infirmary  might  be  for  severe  cases,  but 
rather  by  isolation  in  a  separate  building 
“  in  which  arrangements  can  be  made  for 
carrying  on  education  and  school  discipline.” 

In  1872  the  Local  Government  Board, 
stimulated  by  Dr.  Bridges,  had  approached 
Edward  Nettleship,  who  was  a  progressive 
medical  officer,  and  asked  him,  with  his 
wife,  to  undertake  the  care  of  a  number  of 
children  suffering  from  ophthalmia,  and  at 
the  time  resident  at  Anerley  Poor  Law 
school.  The  children  were  housed  in  a 
disused  workhouse  at  Bow,  and  a  spirited 
account  of  the  experiment  written  by  Mrs. 
Nettleship  is  quoted  at  length  in  Dr. 
Sorsby ’s  article  :  “  Dr.  Bridges  was  anxious 
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that  their  school  life  should  go  on  as  far  as 
possible,  that  musical  drill  and  outdoor 
games  should  be  introduced,  and  above  all, 
that  strict  Poor  Law  discipline  should  be 
relaxed  and  more  easy-going  and  human 
ways  should  be  tried.  .  .  .  Though  we  made 
many  mistakes,  at  the  end  of  the  year 
Anerley  was  practically  free  from  ophthalmia, 
and  from  being  the  ‘  school  of  mourning  ' 
became  one  of  the  best  of  the  Poor  Law 
schools.” 

At  the  request  of  Bridges,  Nettleship  made 
a  report  on  ophthalmia  in  all  metropolitan 
pauper  schools  in  1874,  which  showed  that 
even  in  the  best  of  the  schools  26  per  cent, 
of  the  children  had  at  some  time  been 
affected,  while  in  the  worst  as  many  as 
80  per  cent,  had  been  sufferers.  The  Report 
once  again  urged  the  importance  of  the 
establishment  of  isolation  schools. 

Nothing,  however,  was  done  by  the  Poor 
Law  Guardians  to  get  to  the  root  of  the 
trouble,  and  it  was  not  until  the  prevalence 
of  ophthalmia  at  a  Poor  Law  school  in  Hanwell 
became  such  a  crying  scandal  that  a  question 
was  asked  about  it  in  the  House,  that  the 
Local  Government  Board  was  compelled  by 
public  opinion  to  address  “  an  urgent  com¬ 
munication  to  the  managers.”  Finally,  an 
iron-built  isolation  school  was  erected  there, 
and  soon  justified  itself ;  for  “  ophthalmia 
as  a  problem  ceased  to  exist  at  Hanwell,” 
and  by  1893  its  managers  were  in  a  position 
to  offer  accommodation  to  cases  from  other 
metropolitan  authorities. 

In  1894  a  Departmental  Committee  was 
set  up  to  review  the  care  of  Poor  Law  children 
in  London,  and  the  report  of  this  Committee 
provided  an  unqualified  condemnation  of  the 
barrack  schools  and  severe  criticism  of  the 
whole  Poor  Law  system.  Among  its  ninety 
recommendations  was  one  advising  “  the 
erection  of  one  or  more  ophthalmic  and 
other  hospital  schools  for  children  suffering 
from  local  contagious  diseases,  with  provision 
for  continued  education.” 

In  1897  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board 
had  special  powers  conferred  upon  it  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  to  enable  it  to 
undertake  the  supervision  of  Poor  Law 
children  requiring  special  care,  and  before 
the  year  was  out,  the  new  authority  had 
purchased  land  at  Brentwood  and  Swanley 
for  the  erection  of  hospital  schools.  “  Each 
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institution  will  be  rather  a  hospital  than  a 
school,  for  the  primary  purpose  is  not  to 
teach  but  to  cure,  but  each  will  be  so  con¬ 
structed  and  staffed  that  the  education  of 
the  children  can  be  carried  on  at  the  same 
time  as  their  cure  and  with  the  same 
efficiency  as  though  they  were  perfectly 
healthy.” 

White  Oak  Hospital,  Swanley,  was  opened 
in  March,  1903,  and  High  Wood  Hospital, 
Brentwood,  in  July,  1904.  White  Oak 
admitted  625  children  to  its  wards  in  its 
first  year,  including  292  cases  of  trachoma 
and  180  of  chronic  conjunctivitis.  High 
Wood,  opened  the  following  year,  admitted 
264,  of  whom  1 13  were  suffering  from 
trachoma.  From  the  beginning,  admission 
was  not  restricted  to  metropolitan  Poor  Law 
cases,  though  the  hospital  schools  remained 
a  part  of  the  metropolitan  Poor  Law  system 
till  after  the  War.  The  percentage  of 
trachoma  cases  admitted  to  the  two  hospitals 
fell  steadily  year  by  year,  from  38.8  per  cent, 
in  1904  to  12.3  per  cent,  in  1914.  By  1918 
White  Oak  was  half  empty.  And  when  in 
1924  White  Oak  was  called  upon  to  deal 
with  a  outbreak  of  trachoma  in  London, 
only  8  of  the  201  cases  admitted  came  from 
metropolitan  Poor  Law  schools.  To-day 
trachoma  cases  only  come  singly,  though 
overcrowded  districts  of  London,  especially 
those  exposed  to  the  dangers  inseparable 
from  close  proximity  to  the  docks,  may  even 
now  suffer  a  sudden  onset  of  the  disease. 

To-day  although  the  ophthalmia  problem 
as  created  by  the  Poor  Law  schools  no 
longer  exists,  there  is  still  work  for  White 
Oak  to  do,  as  the  largest  single  unit  where 
children  with  chronic  eye  disease  are  treated. 
In  1936  the  admissions  numbered  418  (High 
Wood  was  closed  some  years  ago,  so  that 
White  Oak  is  now  the  only  hospital  for  the 
isolation  and  treatment  of  contagious  ophthal¬ 
mia)  and  of  this  number,  only  10  were 
suffering  from  trachoma,  while  89  were  cases 
of  phlyctenular  ophthalmia,  a  non-contagious 
disease,  and  29  from  interstitial  keratitis. 
Two  full  time  assistant  resident  medical 
officers,  a  visiting  pathologist,  consultant 
pediatrist  and  consultant  ear,  nose  and 
throat  surgeon  form  the  staff  of  White  Oak, 
and  together  they  are  able  “  to  carry  out 
the  team  work  that  clinical  problems  re¬ 
quire.” 
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COURTESY  AND  CUT-OUT 

By  F.  W.  PRESTON-JARMAN. 


COMPLETING  a  useful  item 
of  business,  there  recently 
came  through  the  post  a 
document,  to  which  was  at¬ 
tached  a  neat  slip  of  paper 
bearing  these  words  :  “In 
the  rush  of  modern  business, 
the  courtesies  are  apt  to  be  overlooked.  .  . 
May  we  just  say  ‘  Thank  you  ’  ? 

To  set  a  better  example  that  may  in  due 
time  pay  for  itself  is  surely  to  display  com¬ 
mendable  enterprise.  In  any  event,  if  there 
are  sufficient  grounds  for  the  slip’s  allegation 
there  seems  little  reason  why  mild  and  legiti¬ 
mate  advantage  should  not  be  taken  of  the 
unhappy  feature  of  modern  business  life. 
But  in  an  age  when  there  is  much  glib  talk 
about  efficiency,  and,  in  some  directions,  no 
few  boasts  of  its  presence,  the  wonder  is  that 
the  courtesies  can  be  overlooked  even  to  an 
extent  sufficient  to  give  a  reasonable  excuse 
for  written  comment. 

Of  course,  there  have  often  been  dark 
hints— perhaps,  sometimes,  from  the  cynics 
— that  the  modern  devotee  of  “  efficiency  ’’ 
is  not  inevitably  wedded  to  the  courtesies  ; 
but  should  we  find  that  he  is  not  so  wedded 
the  warnings  could  scarcely  lessen  our  wonder. 
After  all,  even  if  we  are  tempted  to  feel  sure 
that  in  some  quarters  regard  for  the  cour¬ 
tesies  is  viewed  as  a  sign  either  of  weakness  or 
insincerity,  the  fact  that  they  have  an  in¬ 
tensely  practical  as  well  as  an  aesthetic  value 
is  not  seriously  challenged. 

If,  then,  humans  are  to  show  an  efficiency 
at  least  comparable  with  that  of  machines 
they  must,  like  machines,  utilise  the  brakes, 
and  cut-outs  available  to  them— in  their 
case,  the  courtesies,  which  can  ever  set  a 
healthy  restraint  upon  the  disposition  to  err. 

Only  the  Excuse  is  New. 

But  although  “  the  rush  ”  may  sometimes 
be  a  leading  cause  of,  is  it  certain  that  it  is 
entirely  responsible  for  any  prevailing  ten¬ 
dency  to  overlook  the  courtesies  ?  We 
doubt  it.  . 

Other  reasons  lacking,  we  would  doubt  it 
because  it  is  characteristic  of  genuinely  busy 
people  that  they  can  usually  seize  a  moment 


either  for  an  extra  task  or  for  contributing 
the  extra  bit  that  puts  the  seal  on  efficiency. 

But,  in  fact,  we  doubt  it  most  of  all  because 
we  suspect  there  never  was  an  age  when  the 
courtesies  were  not  apt  to  be  overlooked. 
And,  no  doubt,  every  age  has  had  its  ex¬ 
cuse  to  offer.  Paradoxically  enough,  this 
age  of  increased  leisure  casts  the  blame  upon 
the  rush,  the  tear,  the  red-hot  pace  of  con¬ 
temporary  life.  Yet,  dispense  if  you  will 
with  an  initial  “  What  cheer  !  ’’  how  can  the 
pacemaker  be  more  easily  caught  with 
borings  and  bumpings  ? 

Still,  whatever  the  diversity  of  the  excuses 
offered  throughout  the  ages  for  neglect  of 
the  courtesies,  all  along  there  has  been  at 
least  one  real  cause  ;  in  itself  an  unwitting 
and,  probably,  an  often  unsuspected  male¬ 
factor — sight. 

Without  forgetting  the  joys  and  rich  pro¬ 
ductiveness  of  sight,  let  us,  then,  in  a  moment 
of  realism,  contemplate  the  mischief,  the 
pain  and  the  waste,  all  in  the  first  place 
brought  about  through  its  unlucky  agency, 
and  all,  sooner  or  later,  by  the  neglect  of  the 
courtesies.  But  do  not  let  us  try  to  calculate 
the  cost.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
how  it  could  be  calculated  even  in  the  future 
with  the  aid  of  all  the  television  experts. 
Suffice  it  that  by  comparison  with  what  the 
cost  must  aggregate,  the  London  Smoke 
Bill,  which,  apparently  and  miraculously 
enough,  is  calculable,  might  well  shrink  into 
insignificance. 

A  Potential  Controller  Ensnared. 

In  our  moment  of  realism  we  shall  be 
reminded  that  except  in  sleep  and  total 
darkness  sight  has  no  reliable  brake  or  cut¬ 
out.  Without  option,  it  must  flash  its  ex¬ 
periences  to  the  mind,  which,  alas,  guided 
too  often  by  prejudice  and  mood  rather  than 
by  strict  justice,  cannot  be  trusted  to  bring 
a  nice  discrimination  to  bear  upon  them. 
Indeed,  beautiful  sighted  eyes,  instead  of 
being  controlled  by  the  mind,  repeatedly 
ensnare  it.  And  thus,  woe  betide  the 
courtesies. 

There  is  little  need  to  elaborate  :  we  all 
know  that  a  glimpse  of  some  small  personal 
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feature,  gesture  or  movement,  or  of  some  trifl¬ 
ing  item  of  clothing  or  adornment,  is  at  times 
still  sufficient  to  make  us  contemptuous,  un¬ 
reasonable,  and,  perhaps,  even  contemptible. 
It  may  not,  of  course,  be  an  unsound  prin¬ 
ciple  that  a  man  is  what  he  looks  ;  but  the 
point  is  that  willy-nilly,  and  whether  quali¬ 
fied  or  not,  every  sighted  person  is  able  to 
assume  at  any  moment  what  is  undoubtedly 
an  expert’s  role,  and  apply  the  principle.  Yet 
the  prize  of  this  freedom  is  paid  not  by  the 
sighted  alone  but  by  all. 

The  effect,  too,  is  just  as  marked  in  business 
as  in  social  life.  Grim  and  literal  truth  often 
lies  behind  that  faintly  bitter  expression 
“  My  face  doesn’t  fit  ”  sometimes  used  by 
the  workers  of  this  country  to  explain  a 
rather  surprising  dismissal  from  employment 
or  failure  to  gain  normal  promotion.  It  is 
a  queer  application  of  the  principle  mentioned 
that  denies  engagements  to  a  talented 
crippled  singer.  And  because  of  the  colour 
of  its  intermediary’s  gloves  what  eccentric 
interpretation  of  it  lost  for  a  concern,  over 
a  period,  a  valued  client  ! 

To  Every  Man  His  Due. 

At  first  glance  these  brief  indications  of 
possible  failure  to  apply  well  the  principle 
that  a  man  is  what  he  looks  may  suggest  in¬ 
justice  rather  than  breaches  of  courtesy. 
Yet,  were  injustice  proved,  they  would  in  no 
case  be  irrelevant  to  this  discussion,  since, 
above  all,  courtesy  is  simply  the  giving  to 
a  man  of  his  due. 

But  actually  it  is  only  necessary  for  us  to 
visit  different  parts  of  a  large  city,  and, 
always  dressed  in  the  same  way,  and,  as  far 
as  possible,  always  approaching  in  the 
same  polite  manner,  to  make  a  large  number 
of  reasonable  enquiries  of  various  types  and 
classes  of  business  establishments,  in  order 
to  get  a  useful  idea  of  how  the  response  can 
be  dictated  by  the  seen  appearance  and 
manner.  At  the  finish  it  is  not  unlikely  an 
impartial  judgment  would  hold  that  to  be 
assured  of  courtesy  in  every  case  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  chameleon’s  power  in  more  ways 
than  one  would  be  as  serviceable  as  the 
elimination  of  the  modern  rush. 

Is  the  broad  import  of  these  reflections, 
then,  that  those  whose  sight  is  subject  to  an 
entire  or  partial  cut-out  are  or  ought  to  be 
nature’s  or  fortune’s  gentlefolk  ? 


Hardly  as  much  as  that,  for  we  must  allow 
that  they,  too,  may  be  peculiarly  tempted 
to  fall  short.  To  illustrate,  we  know  that 
opinions  differ  as  to  whether  a  man  is  what 
he  sounds  ;  and  all  those  who  use  the  tele¬ 
phone  will  be  quick  to  point  out  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  see  the  other  fellow  before 
the  courtesies  are  disregarded.  Nevertheless, 
on  the  telephone,  if  we  find  our  voice  doesn’t 
fit,  we  can  change  its  tone  and  strength, 
often  to  re-enliven  grace  ;  whereas  if,  at  any 
given  moment,  our  face  or  garb  offends,  we 
are  without  immediate  recourse. 

It  may  be,  then,  there  is  a  case  for  thinking 
that  the  intelligent  blind  have  it  in  their 
power  to  become  doughty  champions  of  the 
courtesies. 

Mild  and  Legitimate  Advantage. 

But  in  a  courtesy-deficient  world,  where,  as 
we  have  seen,  the  sighted  have  their  own 
peculiar  handicap,  how  can  the  sightless 
take  mild  and  legitimate  advantage  of  the 
position,  not  only  to  make  their  contribution 
towards  greater  efficiency  in  business  life 
but  also  to  increase  their  own  profitable 
opportunities  ? 

The  trend  of  modern  life,  perhaps  the 
modern  rush  itself,  may  help  to  solve  the 
problem.  Every  day  inventions,  dis¬ 
coveries,  and  new  activities  multiply  ;  every 
day  it  becomes  more  difficult  for  anyone  to 
command  a  working  knowledge  of  all  the 
matters  with  which  he  must,  sooner  or 
later,  make  contact.  More  and  more  de¬ 
pendent  do  we  all  become  on  specialised 
services  and  upon  those  who  can  give  reliable 
advice  and  information  expeditiously.  And 
should  sound  guidance  come  with  pleasant 
accompaniment  it  is  but  a  natural  human 
impulse  to  accept  it  more  readily,  and,  there¬ 
by,  perhaps,  double  its  value. 

This  being  the  case,  the  specialist  is  now 
needed  in  the  general  enquiry  office  as  well 
as  in  the  private  consulting  room.  Wher¬ 
ever  he  practices,  and  whatever  reliable 
guidance  he  can  give,  he  ought  to  be  a 
specialist  in  the  courtesies. 

Equipped  with  their  cut-out,  can  the  in¬ 
telligent  blind  nip  in  here  ?  They  can  master 
a  subject  ;  they  have,  they  cultivate,  good 
memories.  That  same  cut-out  may  stop 
the  escape  of  some  slight  feeling  of  inferiority 
and  thus  help  to  preserve  a  useful  sense  of 
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equilibrium  ;  for,  as  every  humble  enquirer 
will  testify,  the  adviser  should  be  the  guide, 
but  never  be  “  superior." 

Veiled  from  the  sight  of  a  red  rag  that 
might  crown  their  suspicions,  could  not  the 
intelligent  blind  be  counted  on  to  give  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  without  show  of  bored 
resentment,  when,  as  must  sometimes 
happen,  they  have  been  strained  to  uneasi- 
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ness  by  the  voice  of  one  who  has  “  wanted 
to  know,  you  know  ”  ? 

If  they  get  and  succeed  in  their  chance, 
who  shall  doubt  the  propriety  of  their  work 
should  time  prove  that  they  have  thrown  an 
acceptable  sprat  to  catch  a  lusty  mackerel  ? 

Not,  we  think,  the  great  majority  of 
harassed  enquirers.  They,  surely,  like  that 
neat  slip  of  paper,  would  say  “  Thank  You  " 
— and,  we  hope,  tell  others. 


A  BRISTOL  PIONEER. 


WE  have  received  from  Mr.  C.  W. 

Stevens,  General  Manager  of  the 
Bristol  Royal  Blind  Asylum 
Workshops,  an  interesting  article 
from  The  Bristol  Evening  World  of  July  26th, 
descriptive  of  the  work  of  Thomas  Lucas, 
the  inventor  of  Lucas  type.  The  following 
are  extracts  from  the  article  : — 

“  Thomas  Lucas,  a  Bristol  merchant, 
invented  a  system  of  embossed  characters 
which  was  in  general  use  for  years  before 
Louis  Braille’s  scheme  was  officially  adopted. 

“  His  was  the  pioneer  work  in  teaching 
sightless  people  to  read  and  write,  and  next 
year  his  efforts  will  be  recalled  at  the  cen¬ 
tenary  celebrations  of  the  Society  for  the 
Teaching  and  Training  of  the  Blind,  at 
Swiss  Cottage,  London,  which  this  almost 
unknown  Bristol  man  helped  to  found. 

“  It  was  on  February  14,  1836,  that  a 
group  of  prominent  citizens  and  churchmen 
of  Bristol  met  at  the  Philosophical  Insti¬ 
tution — the  Masonic  Hall — at  the  bottom 
of  Park  Street. 

“  Sixteen  of  them  sitting  round  a  table 
in  the  lecture-room  formed  themselves  into 
the  committee  of  ‘  the  Bristol  Society  for 
embossing  and  circulating  the  authorised 
version  of  the  Bible,  for  the  use  of  the  blind.’ 

“  It  was  decided  that  ‘  the  system  of 
embossed  characters  invented  by  Mr.  Lucas 
for  teaching  the  blind  to  read  is  recommended 
by  its  simplicity  and  has  been  proved  to  be 
efficacious  by  several  public  examinations 
of  his  pupils  ’  and  ‘  that  a  portion  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  be  printed  on  this  system  of 
embossed  characters  as  soon  as  sufficient 
funds  shall  be  available  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  publication.’ 

“  So,  by  the  inventive  genius  of  a  Bristol 
merchant  and  shorthand  teacher,  Thomas 


M.  Lucas,  of  Castle-street,  the  blind  of  this 
country  were  to  ‘  see  ’  with  their  fingers  at 
last. 

“  Of  Lucas  we  know  little.  He  was  born 
in  Bristol  and  carried  on  business  as  a  mer¬ 
chant  in  the  city  as  well  as  teaching  short¬ 
hand.  His  date  of  birth  is  given  as  about 
1764. 

“  He  had  been  teaching  blind  people  on 
his  own  account  for  some  time  previous  to 
the  formation  of  this  society.  A  handbill, 
issued  in  1832,  advertised  a  free  school  for 
the  blind  at  76,  Old  Market-street,  at  which 
shorthand  and  English  grammar  were  taught. 

“  In  1837  he  was  still  teaching  the  blind, 
but  at  new  premises  at  57,  Castle-street. 

“  After  this  his  life  becomes  more  and  more 
difficult  to  trace  clearly. 

“  He  left  Bristol  and  took  his  new  system 
to  London,  where  he  became  associated  in 
the  foundation  of  the  London  Society  for 
Teaching  and  Training  the  Blind,  which  was 
formed  in  1838  and  where  the  Lucas  type 
was  taught  until  Braille  was  introduced  in 
1854. 

“  Then  his  story  is  a  complete  blank. 
When  he  died,  and  where  he  was  buried  is 
unknown.  There  is  no  known  memorial  to 
him  in  his  native  city  and  even  his  gift  to 
his  blind  countrymen  has  now  been  super¬ 
seded  by  more  modern  methods. 

“  Although  Lucas  left  his  own  city,  the 
work  of  the  society  his  invention  had  in¬ 
spired  did  not  cease.  In  fact,  it  was  con¬ 
sidered  so  important  that  in  1837  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  meeting  in 
London,  decided  to  advance  £100  to  the 
Bristol  society  to  aid  its  work. 

“  The  work  of  embossing  books  with 
Lucas’  alphabet  in  Bristol  proceeded  rapidly 
after  the  1836  meeting,  and  on  July  31,  1837, 
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the  first  ‘  Instructions  for  th©  Blind  to  read 
with  the  Britannic  or  Universal  Alphabet 
and  Embossing  Their  Lessons,  etc.,’  was 
published. 

“  With  it  appeared  St.  John’s  Gospel  in 
the  new  alphabet.  Copies  of  both  of  these 
books  are  still  preserved  in  the  Bristol 
Reference  Library. 

“  In  his  instruction  book,  Lucas  wrote, 

It  is  with  heartfelt  pleasure  that  I  embrace 
this  opportunity  of  announcing,  in  the 
seventy-third  year  of  my  age,  that,  through 
the  kind  providence  of  God,  the  blind  are 
now  taught  to  read  in  as  short  a  space  of 
time,  and  as  fluently  as  those  who  can  see  : 
and  that  their  books  are  reduced  more  than 
one  half  in  both  size  and  price  .  .  .  ’ 

“  Lucas  toured  the  country  lecturing  and 
demonstrating  in  various  towns.  One  of 
the  most  touching  tributes  to  his  work  for 
the  afflicted  comes  from  a  member  of  the 
audience  at  one  of  these  lectures. 

“  It  is  a  letter  written  by  a  poor  blind  man, 
William  Collins,  who  was  about  50  years  of 
age  when  he  learned  to  read  by  Lucas’s 
system. 

“  The  letter  is  written  from  Regent-street, 
Leamington,  shortly  after  Lucas  had  lectured 
in  the  town,  and  is  dated  July  15,  1836. 
Collins  writes  :  ‘  I  take  the  opportunity  of 
sending  you  a  few  lines.  I  have  paid  to  Dr. 
Lloyd  three  shillings,  which  were  given 
towards  our  press.  I  was  enabled  the  fourth 
of  this  month  to  read  the  104th  Psalm.  I 
should  like,  if  you  have  any  leisure,  to  send 
me  word  how  you  are  getting  on  with  the 
press.’ 

“  This  man  had  been  taught  to  read  by  a 
Miss  Badcock,  who  was  the  first  woman  in 
England  to  study  the  methods  of  teaching 
the  blind. 

“  Her  example  was  soon  followed  by 
women  in  towns  all  over  the  country,  and 
Lucas  held  meetings  at  Birmingham  and 
Cheltenham  to  support  his  teaching. 

“  In  his  own  city  of  Bristol,  Thomas 
Lucas  is  almost  forgotten.  While  his  sys¬ 
tem  is  no  longer  in  use,  those  which  have 
displaced  it  are  still,  in  some  ways,  memorials 
of  his  great  work. 

‘  Now  in  1937  a  new,  commanding 
building  is  fast  taking  shape  at  the  foot  of 
Park-street — next  door,  in  fact,  to  the  very 
building  in  which  Lucas  and  the  first  com¬ 
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mittee  met — for  the  workshops  of  the  Bristol 
blind  who  owe  so  much  to  their  fellow 
citizen. 

“  While  this  is  being  built,  the  oldest 
blind  asylum  in  existence — used  from  1793 
to  1805— in  Callowhill-street,  St.  Paul’s, 
Bristol,  is  being  pulled  down  under  slum- 
clearance  schemes.” 

RECENT 

PUBLICATIONS 

Industrial  Instruction  Courses. 

The  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  and 
the  National  Association  of  Workshops  for 
the  Blind  have  just  issued  an  extremely 
useful  pamphlet  entitled  Courses  of  Instruc¬ 
tion  in  Industrial  Subjects  for  the  Blind 
(price  one  shilling).  A  preface  is  contributed 
by  Sir  Arthur  MacNalty,  Chief  Medical 
Officer  of  the  Board  of  Education  and 
Ministry  of  Health,  who  explains  how  the 
syllabuses  of  instruction  drawn  up  sixteen 
years  ago  by  a  Sub-Committee  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind  are  now  out  of  date  ;  this  new  state¬ 
ment  has  become  necessary,  both  on  account 
of  new  methods  introduced  into  various 
trades,  and  new  trades  brought  within  the 
scope  of  the  blind  worker. 

The  pamphlet  deals  with  the  following 
trades  : — 

Basket-making. 

Bedding  and  mattress  making. 

Boot-making  and  repairing. 

Brush  making. 

Cabinet-making. 

Chair-seating. 

Coir  coal  bag-making. 

Hand-loom  weaving. 

Machine-knitting. 

Mat-making. 

Piano  tuning  and  repairing. 

In  each  case  the  subject  is  introduced  by 
a  few  general  observations  on  the  trade  in 
question,  the  length  of  training  required 
and  the  ratio  of  pupils  to  instructors,  and 
the  general  statement  is  followed  by  a 
detailed  syllabus  of  each  year’s  work. 

Sir  Arthur  MacNalty  emphasises  in  his 
preface  the  importance  of  not  only  giving 
training  to  blind  persons,  but  securing  that 
they  obtain  full  opportunity  to  practise  the 
trades  in  which  they  have  been  trained  when 
in  due  course  they  pass  out  of  the  training 
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department  into  the  workshop.  Such  oppor¬ 
tunity  can  only  be  secured  where  complete 
co-operation  exists  between  training  and 
employing  agencies.  Further,  he  urges  the 
importance  of  raising  the  standard  of  craft- 
instructors  by  giving  them  every  opportunity 
and  encouragement  to  secure  the  Craft 
Teachers’  certificate  of  the  College  of  Teachers 
of  the  Blind. 

CORRESPONDENCE 

T o  the  Editor. 

Unification  of  Collections. 

Sir, — In  your  issue  of  June  15th  you  gave 
a  map  showing  that  your  Institute  made 
collections  in  East  Suffolk. 

This  is  quite  wrong,  as  my  Association 
has  never  made  any  agreement  with  your 
Institute  at  any  time. 

I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  kindly  rectify 
this  error. 

Yours  etc., 

Phylis  Clark, 

Org.  Secretary,  East  Suffolk  County 
Association  for  the  Blind. 

[We  deeply  regret  the  error,  which  was  due  to  a  mis¬ 
take  in  reading  the  instructions  for  the  drawing  of  the 
map. — Ed.] 

To  the  Editor. 

An  Example  of  Courage  and  Determination. 

Sir, — It  may  be  that  you  will  be  re¬ 
printing  in  your  excellent  paper  the  article 
which  appeared  recently  in  the  Melody 
Maker,  giving  an  exciting  account’  of  the 
triumph  of  Dr.  Whitfield  and  his  colleagues 
in  founding  a  Dance  Band  of  blind  in¬ 
strumentalists. 

What  an  example  of  what  courage  and 
determination  can  accomplish  in  the  face 
of  overwhelming  odds  ! 

When  v/ill  our  sighted  friends  cease  their 
pessimistic  outlook  and  gather  our  battalions 
to  conquer  in  other  and  wider  fields  ? 

What  has  become  of  the  once-believed-in 
Placement  Sub-Committee  of  the  N.I.B.  ? 
Is  there  any  possibility  of  its  revival  and  a 
dead  set  made  at  placing  the  competent 
blind  in  real  jobs  ? 

Yours,  etc. 

Optimist. 
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OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  deaths 
of  : — 

Miss  Matilda  Gibson,  of  Newcastle, 
one  of  Newcastle’s  greatest  benefactors  to  the 
blind,  and  one  of  the  most  ardent  supporters 
of  the  Sutherland  Hall  for  the  Blind,  Jes- 
mond  Road,  Newcastle.  She  would  never 
allow  her  name  to  be  connected  with  any 
assistance  she  gave,  and  preserved  her 
anonymity  to  the  end. 

Henry  J.  Hedger,  who  died  on  July  5th, 
at  his  home  near  Sydney.  He  was  appointed 
Manager  of  the  Sydney  Industrial  Institution 
in  1893,  but  had  been  a  member  of  the  staff 
since  1878.  The  Institution  is  the  only  one 
of  its  kind  for  the  Adult  Blind  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  its  activities  include  the  pro¬ 
vision  of  employment,  library  of  embossed 
books,  home  teaching,  and  hostels  for 
workers.  Mr.  Hedger  rendered  valuable 
service  in  the  training  of  blinded  soldiers, 
and  as  Manager  of  the  Sydney  Institution  he 
had  under  his  care  the  greatest  number  of 
blind  persons  looked  after  by  any  organisation 
in  the  southern  hemisphere.  His  services  were 
officially  recognised  two  years  ago  when  the 
M.B.E.  was  conferred  upon  him.  He  was 
all  enthusiastic  athlete,  and  encouraged  the 
blind  to  take  part  in  running  contests, 
having  special  tracks  laid  down  for  them, 
and  as  a  practical  basket-maker  himself  he 
invented  a  metal  frame  for  basket-making 
which  has  been  widely  adopted  in  many 
parts  of  the  Empire.  His  son,  Mr.  S.  W. 
Hedger,  is  Superintendent  of  the  Ro}/al 
Victorian  Institution  for  the  Blind  at 
Melbourne. 

Corporal-Major  W.  A.  Tovell,  for 

twenty  years  sports  instructor  to  the  war- 
blinded  men  of  St.  Dunstans,  and  greatly 
beloved  and  respected  by  them. 

Sir  Oscar  Warburg,  a  member  of  the 
London  County  Council  from  1910  to  1931, 
and  at  one  time  Chairman  of  the  Central 
Council  for  the  London  Blind. 

J.  W.  Watson,  Burnley,  a  blind 
musician  who,  despite  his  handicap,  had 
gained  many  honours  in  his  profession  and 
played  before  Royalty  at  the  Albert  Hall. 
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ANOTHER  GOVERN¬ 
MENT  REPORT 

By  BEN  PURSE. 

THE  Report  of  the  Chief  Registrar  of 
Friendly  Societies  for  the  year  1935  is 
just  published,  and  readers  of  The 
New  Beacon  may  be  interested  in  the 
facts  which  it  reveals. 

Someone  has  said  that  all  government  is  a 
compromise  between  what  was,  what  is  and 
what  might  have  been,  and  the  reproach 
which  it  is  fashionable  now  to  hurl  at 
democratic  control  is  intended  to  imply  a 
wholesale  mistrust  of  co-operative  or  collec¬ 
tive  action.  Those  who  desire  to  know  the 
truth  concerning  these  matters  cannot  do 
better  than  peruse  such  documents  as  the 
one  now  before  us,  for  they  finally  and  con¬ 
clusively  dispose  of  the  contention  that 
British  democracy  is  prodigal  and  un¬ 
thrifty. 

The  Report  in  question  deals  with  a  variety 
of  subjects  all  of  which  are  of  supreme  in¬ 
terest  to  those  who  are  concerned  with  social 
problems.  The  list  of  such  subjects  is  too 
long  even  to  summarise  here,  and  includes 
such  matters  as  workmen’s  compensation 
schemes,  loan  societies  established  under  the 
Act  of  1840,  savings  banks  comprising  rail¬ 
way,  post  office  and  trustee  concerns,  scien¬ 
tific  and  literary  societies,  trade  union  and 
provident  societies,  etc. 

For  the  year  1935  the  total  worth  of 
friendly  societies  is  given  as  £135,312,000, 
that  of  the  building  societies  was 
£592,634,000,  that  of  the  industrial  and 
provident  societies  is  recorded  as  being 
£250,055,000,  and  that  of  the  trade  unions 
as  £14,4^8,000.  Railway  savings  banks 
possessed  deposits  amounting  to  £23,100,000, 
while  superannuation  and  other  trust  funds 
totalled  £65,674,000.  The  comparable 
figures  for  the  year  1913  are  not  less  in¬ 
teresting  : — 


Friendly  Societies 

£51,489,000 

Building  Societies 

65,316,000 

Industrial  and  Provident 

Societies 

53,634,000 

Trade  Unions 

6,507,000 

Railway  Savings  Banks 

7,427,000 

Superannuation  and  other 

Trust  funds 

Nil. 

During  recent  years  the  Registrar’s  De¬ 
partment  has  received  many  requests  for 
information  as  to  the  statistics  of  the  savings 
of  the  people.  Omitting  superannuation 
and  other  trust  funds  which  were  not  re¬ 
gistered  until  after  1927,  the  total  funds  of 
registered  provident  societies  have  risen  from 
£254,000,000  in  1913  to  £1,377,000,000  in 
1935- 

NATIONAL  OPHTHALMIC  TREATMENT 

BOARD. 

ABETTER  has  been  received  by  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  National  Oph¬ 
thalmic  Treatment  Board,  relative 
to  the  Additional  Benefits  Amendment 
Regulations,  1937,  and  expressing  the 
Board’s  appreciation  of  the  efforts  made 
to  bring  to  the  Minister  of  Health  the 
grave  objections  inherent  in  his  proposal 
to  recognise  selected  sight-testing  opticians. 

Although  regulations  based  on  this  pro¬ 
posal  have  now  become  law,  the  Minister 
has  stated  that  the  object  of  the  list  is  to 
afford  to  Approved  Societies  the  names  of 
persons  to  whom  members  can  go  for  glasses, 
but  that  he  has  not  departed  from  his  view 
that  any  person  suffering  from  eye  trouble 
should,  if  possible,  consult  a  medical  eye 
specialist.  Thus,  to  some  extent,  the  im¬ 
plications  contained  in  the  Regulations 
are  modified,  in  that  the  list  will  not  accord 
recognition  to  sight-testing  opticians  as 
qualified  to  examine  eyes,  but  merely  to  supply 
optical  appliances. 

The  letter  goes  on  to  point  out  that  the 
British  Medical  Association  and  National 
Ophthalmic  Treatment  Board  have  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  urging  the  prohibition  by  law  of  the 
practice  of  sight-testing  by  opticians  ;  their 
policy  is  rather  one  of  educating  the  public 
to  realise  the  importance  of  consulting  a 
medical  eye  specialist  in  all  cases  of  eye 
trouble,  and  seeking  to  ensure  for  all  who 
desire  it  the  full  opportunity  to  do  so. 

The  new  Regulations  give  every  insured 
person  freedom  to  obtain  their  ophthalmic 
benefit  through  the  National  Ophthalmic 
Treatment  Board,  though  in  many  cases  the 
insured  person  making  this  choice  will  be 
required  to  pay  the  fee  of  5/6,  which  is  the 
difference  in  cost  between  sight-testing  by 
the  optician  and  ophthalmic  examination  by 
the  eye  specialist. 
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UNION  OF  COUNTIES  ASSOCIATIONS  FOR  THE 

BLIND. 


THE  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Union  of 
Counties  Associations  for  the  Blind 
was  held  on  Thursday,  24th  June, 
1937,  at  Clothworkers’  Hall,  Mincing 
Lane  E  C  3 

Mr.  P.  M.  Evans,  C.B.E.,  M.A.,  LL.D., 
was  unanimously  elected  Chairman  of  the 
Union  for  the  current  year  and  Miss  Merivale 
Vice-Chairman.  The  election  of  the  Hono¬ 
rary  Treasurer  and  Honorary  Auditors  and 
of  the  Council  and  Executive  Committee,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  adoption  of  the  Annual 
Report,  including  the  Report  of  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Blindness  Committee,  the  statement  of 
accounts  and  other  items  of  routine  business, 
were  dealt  with  during  the  morning  session. 

A  report  on  regional  and  national  re¬ 
organisation  was  received  and  consideration 
given  to  a  report  on  the  position  of  the 
Standing  Committee  on  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness. 

The  result  of  the  Macgregor  Prize  Award 
I937  was  announced.  It  has  been  divided 
between  the  four  competitors  who  submitted 
essays  on  “  The  Better  Care  of  the  Aged 
and  of  the  Incapable  Blind.”  These  are  : — 

Nomde  plume .  N  ame . 

“  Topsy  ”  Miss  Annie  Lee 

(Walthamstow) 

“  East  End  Visitor  ”  Miss  A.  E.  Rissik 

(Bermondsey) 

“  Endeavour  ”  Miss  J.  Metcalfe 

(W.  Hampstead) 
“  Progressive  ”  Mr.  Arthur  E.  Wilson 

(Lincoln) . 

The  subject  of  the  essay  for  the  next  year 
(1938)  for  the  Macgregor  Award  was  agreed 
upon  :  “  The  best  method  of  improving  the 
education  of  the  adult  blind  and  co-ordi¬ 
nating  it  with  general  adult  education.” 

During  the  luncheon  interval  Sir  Clutha 
Mackenzie,  Director  of  the  New  Zealand 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  who  had  made  a 
special  effort  to  be  present  prior  to  starting 
on  his  return  journey  to  New  Zealand  the 
same  afternoon,  gave  a  comprehensive 
account  of  the  way  in  which  blind  people 
are  provided  and  cared  for  in  New  Zealand, 
and  dealt  with  a  number  of  questions  arising 
from  his  remarks.  His  attendance  was  very 
greatly  appreciated  and  a  hearty  vote  of 
thanks  accorded  him  by  acclamation. 


During  the  afternoon  session  Dr.  J.  M. 
Ritchie  led  a  discussion  on  suggestions  for 
amending  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  dealing 
with  the  amendments  foreshadowed  in  the 
Bill  shortly  to  be  presented  to  Parliament, 
and  with  other  possible  improvements. 
This  paper  evoked  considerable  interest  and 
a  number  of  points  were  taken  up  and  dis¬ 
cussed,  after  which  the  proceedings  ter¬ 
minated. 

North-Western  Counties  Association  for  the 
Blind. 

The  Annual  Conference  convened  by  this 
Association  was  held  in  the  Council  Chamber 
of  the  Town  Hall,  Chester  (by  kind  permis¬ 
sion  of  the  Right  Worshipful  the  Mayor, 
Alderman  Robert  Matthewson),  on  Tuesday 
the  15th  June,  at  2.30  p.m. 

Unfortunately,  owing  to  another  engage¬ 
ment,  the  Mayor  was  not  able  to  preside  at 
the  Conference,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Association  was  also  unavoidably  absent. 
The  Vice-Chairman  (Rev.  E.  G.  Auden,  M.A.) 
took  the  Chair  and  the  meeting  was  well 
attended.  The  various  speeches  were 
listened  to  with  interest. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Mowatt  took  as  his  subject 
“  Co-operation  between  Statutory  Autho¬ 
rities  and  Voluntary  Agencies”  and  made  a 
strong  plea  for  the  continuance  of  Voluntary 
Agencies. 

Commander  H.  M.  Daniel,  D.S.O.,  R.N., 
spoke  on  “  The  British  ‘  Wireless  for  the 
Blind  ’  Fund.”  He  described  the  present 
position  of  the  Fund  and  explained  how  the 
distribution  of  new  sets  was  calculated. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
kindly  supplied  an  Exhibition  of  Games, 
Apparatus,  etc.,  for  the  use  of  the  blind,  and 
the  Development  Officer,  Mr.  P.  Ratcliffe, 
described  briefly  the  work  of  the  Institute 
and  drew  attention  to  some  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  features  of  the  Exhibition. 

Votes  of  thanks  to  the  Mayor  for  the  use 
of  the  Council  Chamber  and  to  the  speakers 
for  their  interesting  addresses  were  passed, 
and  after  the  usual  afternoon  tea  the 
exhibits  were  examined.  The  Mayor*  and 
Mayoress  came  in  after  the  Conference  to 
see  the  Exhibition. 
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Home. 

Two  Reports  on  the  Deaf-Blind. 

The  South  Eastern  Regional  Committee  on 
the  Deaf-Blind  has  recently  published  a 
report  of  extreme  interest  on  the  results  of  a 
preliminary  survey  of  the  problem  of  the 
deaf-blind  in  the  area.  In  order  that  the 
Chairman  of  that  Committee  might  secure 
first-hand  information,  he  paid  personal 
visits  to  eleven  out  of  the  twenty-four 
districts  covered  by  the  Committee,  and 
discussed  the  facts  and  difficulties  with 
representatives  of  local  authorities  and 
associations.  The  Report  considers  the 
administrative  considerations  varying  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  size  and  character  of  the  area, 
and  the  place  and  function  of  the  paid 
welfare  worker,  whether  whole-time  or  part 
time,  together  with  the  equally  important 
place  and  function  of  the  voluntary  worker 
whose  recruitment  is  so  vital  to  a  solution  of 
the  problem.  The  discussion  of  the  question  is 
made  specially  vivid  and  interesting  by  the 
inclusion  of  two  important  quotations  from 
deaf-blind  people  themselves,  and  by  an  illumi- 
nating  reply  to  a  question  :  “  What  services 
do  you  feel  are  the  most  valuable  that  you 
are  able  to  render  to  the  deal-blind  ?  ” 
furnished  by  a  welfare  worker  of  many 
years  experience.  Copies  of  the  Report  can 
be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Joint 
Secretaries  of  the  South  Eastern  Regional 
Committee  on  the  Deaf-Blind,  66,  Victoria 
Street,  S.W.  1,  or  96,  Bramfield  Road, 
S.W.  11,  and  we  warmly  commend  it. 

The  Middlesex  Association  for  the  Blind 
has  also  recently  published  a  Report  on  the 
same  subject,  giving  details  of  a  survey 
undertaken  by  a  member  of  the  staff,  after 
visiting  each  of  the  104  deaf-blind  persons 
on  the  Association’s  Register.  The  Report 
is  perhaps  rather  more  optimistic  than  the 
condition  of  the  deaf-blind  in  most  areas 
would  justify,  but  the  investigator’s  state¬ 
ment  that  “  with  the  exception  of  two  or 
three  very  old  people  .  .  .  everyone  has  been 
doing  something  definite  when  I  called  ” 
suggests  that,  in  this  county  at  least,  the 


optimism  is  justified.  It  is  good  to  learn 
that  the  deaf-blind  derive  much  enjoyment 
from  the  Clubs,  and  that  the  happy  atmos¬ 
phere  which  preva  ils  at  these  centres  conveys 
itself  to  them  and  gives  them  pleasure. 
The  writer  adds  however,  that  it  is  “  much  to 
be  wished  that  the  blind  members  should  learn 
the  manual  alphabet  and  so  take  their  share 
in  welcoming  their  deaf  fellow-members.” 
Surely  this  is  a  practical  suggestion  which 
every  club-leader  might  take  pains  to 
adopt. 

Barclay  Workshops  for  Blind  Women. 

The  21st  Annual  Report  for  1936  jy  strikes 
a  novel  note  in  its  frontispiece,  consisting  of 
two  silhouettes  of  blind  weavers  and  knitters 
at  work,  with  the  legend  “  Black  and  white 
pictures ;  but  not  colourless  lives  if 
employed.” 

It  is  good  to  learn  that  the  sale  of  knitted 
goods  has  again  broken  all  previous  records  ; 
that  it  has  mounted  from  £331  in  1919  / 20 
to  £5,944  in  the  present  year  and  that  in 
the  year  under  review  it  has  increased  by 
nearly  £250  over  the  total  for  1935  /6  is 
indeed  satisfactory.  The  sale  of  woven 
goods  shows  a  slight  improvement  over  that 
recorded  for  last  year,  but  not  enough  to 
justify  the  hope  that  hand-woven  goods  are 
likely  to  return  to  the  favour  they  enjoyed 
a  dozen  years  ago. 

West  Sussex  Association  for  the  Blind, 

1935-36. 

The  Annual  Report  contains  the  same 
items  as  the  Reports  of  previous  years — -par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  numbers  of  blind  persons 
in  the  county,  the  Association’s  terms  of 
reference,  its  objects,  reports  on  its  co¬ 
operation  with  other  agencies,  on  its  work 
for  the  prevention  of  blindness,  on  the 
county  Home  Workers’  Scheme,  with  a 
list  of  the  workers’  addresses  and  crafts, 
reports  by  each  Home  Teacher,  reports 
on  the  collection  of  funds,  on  the  Social 
Clubs,  and  other  social  treats,  on  the  supply 
of  wireless,  a  special  report  by  the  venerable 
Worthing  Society  (which  is  older  than  the 
County  Association),  and  a  report  upon  the 
combined  small  Home  and  Club  which  is 
being  prepared,  the  statement  of  accounts, 
and  a  list  of  the  honorary  representatives  of 
the  Association  responsible  for  districts 
throughout  the  county.  Although  those 
who  have  been  devoted  enough  to  read  the 
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Annual  Reports  year  by  year  will  have 
noticed  a  certain  amount  of  repetition,  yet 
the  method  does  provide  in  every  year  a 
comprehensive  statement  of  the  work  for 
those  coming  newly  to  it,  as  well  as  the  offi¬ 
cial  report  for  all  Authorities  to  whom  report 
is  due,  and  those  are  perhaps  two  of  the  most 
valuable  uses  of  an  Annual  Report.  Des¬ 
cription  of  experiments  or  of  fresh  achieve¬ 
ments  would  give  the  Report  added  human 
interest.  Copies  of  the  Report  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Honorary  Secretary  at 
County  Hall,  Chichester. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  1. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

BRAILLE  MUSIC. 

The  prices  are  net,  representing  a  fraction  less  than 
one-quarter  of  the  actual  cost  of  production,  and  are 
applicable  to  customers  throughout  the  world. 

Organ  : 

s.  d. 

15.296  Arne.  Ayre  and  Gavot  (arr.  by  Harry 

Wall)  . 04 

15.297  Grace,  Harvey.  London  New,  No.  2  of 

Three  Psalm-Tune  Postludes  . .  04 

15.245  Karg-Elert.  Three  Pastels,  Op.  92  . .  1  o 

15.246  Rheinberger.  Sonata  No.  n  in  D 

minor,  Op.  148  .  .  .  .  ..12 

Piano  : 

15,250  Bach,  P.  E.  Sonata  in  D  minor 

(  Universal  Edition)  . .  .  .  . .  on 

15.257  Brahms.  Intermezzi  in  E  minor  and 

E  major,  Op.  116,  Nos.  5  and  6  ..05 

I5»25I  Jensen,  A.  Soaring,  No.  1  of  6  Fan- 

tasiestiicke,  Op.  7  .  .  .  .  ..09 

Medtner,  N.  Trois  Pieces,  Op.  31 — 

15.298  1.  Improvisation  ..  ..  ..09 

15.299  2.  Marche  Funebre  .  .  .  .  ..04 

15.300  3.  Conte  (Marchen)  . .  .  .  ..04 

15.258  Monckton,  Lionel.  The  Quaker  Girl, 

Selection  (arr.  by  H.  M.  Higgs)  .  .  on 

Dance  : 

15,303  Friend,  C.,  and  Franklin,  D.  The 
Merry-Go-Round  Broke  Down,  Song 
Fox-  Trot  . .  .  .  . .  ..04 

is  304  Jackson,  T.  The  White  Rose  Waltz, 

Song  Waltz  . .  . .  . .  ..04 

15,302  Rose,  P.  de.  La-De-De  La-De-Da, 

Song  Fox- Trot  ..  ..  ..04 

15,305  Warren,  H.  September  in  the  Rain, 

Song  Fox- Trot  ..  ..  ..04 

Songs  : 

15,252  Norton,  F.  The  Cobbler’s  Song  (from 

“  Chu  Chin  Chow  ”),  G  :  Bj — D1  .  .  04 

15  247  Somervell  (arr.  by).  Barney  Buntline, 

C  :  C— E1  . 04 

15.248  Somervell  (arr.  by).  Lochaber  No  More, 

E  flat  :  Ba — F1  . .  .  .  ..04 

15.249  Somervell  (arr.  by).  The  Gentle 

Maiden,  E  flat  :  Bx — E1  . .  . .  04 


BRAILLE  BOOKS. 

The  prices  represent  actual  cost  of  production  and 
are  those  charged  to  all  foreign  customers.  The  price 
charged  to  the  blind  resident  in  any  part  of  the  British 
Empire  and  to  British  institutions  for  the  blind  is 
one-third  of  the  quoted  price. 

( All  the  following  books  are  available  in  Cloth  Boards 
at  is.  6 d.  net  per  volume  extra.) 

Per  Vol. 
s.  d. 

Autobiography  : 

14,134 — 14,139  In  Search  of  History,  by 
Vincent  Sheean.  S.E.B.  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Paper  Covers. 

6  Vols.  F375  . 63 


Biography  : 

14,167 — 14,168  Life  and  Writings  of  Addison, 

The,  by  Lord  Macaulay.  S.E.B. 

Large  size,  Interpointed,  Paper 
Covers.  2  Vols.  F 73  .  .  . .  40 

14, 165 — 14, 166  Lord  Bacon,  by  Lord  Macaulay. 

S.E.B.  Large  size,  Paper  Covers. 

2  Vols.  F118  . .  .  .  ..60 

14.161  John  Hampden,  by  Lord  Macaulay. 

S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 

Paper  Covers.  E50  .  .  •  . .  . .  50 

14.162  William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  by  Lord 

Macaulay.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers.  F 42 .  .  46 

14,163 — 14,164  Earl  of  Chatham,  The,  by  Lord 
Macaulay.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers.  2  Vols. 

F&o  . .  . .  .  .  .  .  ..43 


Essays  and  Belles-Lettres  : 

14,380 — 14,386  Representative  English  Essays, 
by  Various  Authors.  (Selected  from 
The  Hundred  Best  English  Essays, 
edited  by  the  Earl  of  Birkenhead). 
S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 
Pamphlets,  7  parts.  E 220. 

Per  pamphlet 


Fiction  : 


14,129 — 14,133  Knave  of  Diamonds,  The,  by 
Ethel  M.  Dell.  S.E.B.  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Paper  Covers. 
5  Vols.  F291 

14,339 — 14,342  Trent’s  Own  Case,  by  E.  C. 

Bentley  and  H.  Warner  Allen. 
S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 

Paper  Covers,  4  Vols.  F 228 
I4>354 — 14,356  Salar  the  Salmon,  by  H. 

Williamson.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers.  3  Vols. 

F 151 . 

I4,I55 — I4,I59  Ninety-Three,  by  Victor  Hugo. 

S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 

Paper  Covers.  5  Vols.  F 312 
14,189 — 14,197  Tales  of  Mystery  and  Imagina¬ 
tion,  by  Edgar  Allan  Poe.  S.E.B. 
Large  size,  Interpointed,  Paper 
Covers.  9  Vols.  F  556 


3  o 


5  9 


5  9 


5  3 

6  3 


6  3 


Foreign  Languages — German  : 

I5>  I33  Summary  of  Contracted  German  Braille, 

A.  S.E.B.  Intermediate  size, 
Interlined,  Pamphlet.  E14..  ..  1  3 

Literary  Criticism  : 

14,153 — 14,154  William  Shakespeare,  A  Com¬ 
mentary,  by  M.  R.  Ridley,  M.A. 

S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 

Paper  Covers.  2  Vols.  F 126  . .  63 
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Miscellaneous  :  ~  Per  Vol. 

15,326  Work  on  the  String  Bag  Frame.  Re-  s.  d. 
printed  from  “  Progress,”  August, 

1937.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed,  Pamphlet.  E 2  .  .  ..03 

Poetry  : 

14,033 — 14.°34  English  Sonnets,  edited  by  Sir 
A.  T.  Quiller-Couch.  S.E.B.  Large 
size,  Interpomted,  Paper  Covers. 

2  Vols.  F 109  .  .  . .  ..56 


MOON  BOOKS. 

The  prices  are  net.  Those  charged  to  British 
customers  throughout  the  Empire  represent  only  a 
fraction  of  the  actual  cost  of  production. 

Per  Vol. 

s.  d. 

3,962 — 7  Loss  of  the  “  Jane  Vosper,”  by  F.  W. 

Crofts  ( Limited  Edition).  6  Vols.  .  .  5  6 

( British  Customers )  . .  . .  ..26 

3,968 — 73  Wonder  Hero,  by  J.  B.  Priestley 

( Limited  Edition).  6  Vols.  .  .  .  .  56 

( British  Customers)  .  .  .  .  ..26 

ADDITIONS  TO  LIBRARIES. 

STUDENTS’  LIBRARY. 

Vols. 

Biography  : 

Chesterton,  G.  K.  Autobiography  .  .  .  .  5 

D’Annunzio,  Gabriele,  by  G.  Griffin  . .  .  .  4 

Classics  : 

Virgil — Ttneid,  Book  2.  (Ed.  by  J.  Jackson)..  3 

Economics  : 

Lehfeldt,  R.  A.  Descriptive  Economics  .  .  2 

English  Literature  : 

Abercrombie,  L.  Principles  of  Literary  Criticism  2 
Essays  : 

Cowley’s  Essays.  (Ed.  by  J.  R.  Lumby)  . .  4 

Poetry  and  Drama  : 

Anthology.  The  Modern  Muse  .  .  . .  .  .  8 

Anthology.  Oxford  Book  of  Regency  Verse..  3 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
35,  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  1. 
ADDITIONS. 


Vols. 


Fiction  : 

Cannan,  Joanna.  Frightened  Angels  .  . 

Chase,  Mary  Ellen.  Silas  Crockett 
Lehmann,  Beatrix.  Rumour  of  Heaven 
Monkhouse,  A.  Farewell,  Manchester 
Parrish,  Anne.  Sea  Level 
Queen,  Ellery.  Chinese  Orange  Mystery 
Rice,  Alice  Hegan.  Lark  Legacy 
Thompson,  Edward.  Burmese  Silver 
Wodehouse,  P.  G.  Laughing  Gas 
Woodthorpe,  R.  C.  Public  School  Murder 
Miscellaneous  : 

Dwyer,  J.  J.  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury, 
1118-1170 

Grubb,  Edward.  What  is  Quakerism  ? 
Kaulbaclc,  R.  Tibetan  Trek 
Lunn,  Arnold.  Now  I  See 

Nazaroff,  P.  S.  Hunted  Through  Central  Asia.  . 
Patterson,  E.  J.  Yugo-Slavia  .. 

Wadsworth,  Rev.  J.  P.  St.  Cuthbert  .. 

Juvenile  : 

Moore,  Una  K.  Moog 
Ransome,  A.  Pigeon  Post 

Grade  I  : 

Stern,  G.  B.  The  Unchartered  Year 

Moon  : 

Corelli,  Marie.  Sorrows  of  Satan 

Crofts,  F.  Wills.  Loss  of  the  “  Jane  Vosper  ”  .  . 

“  Sapper.”  Word  of  Honour 


3 

5 

3 

4 

5 
4 

3 
4. 

4 

5 


1 
4 
4 

4 

5 

2 
1 

1 

5 

1 

11 

6 
5 


VACANCIES,  31st  JULY,  1937. 

N.I.B.  HOMES. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Hove  . .  . .  — 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington  — 

8,  Oval  Road,  London.  Hostel  for  Blind 

Women  .  .  . .  . .  . .  . .  — 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  East 
Grinstead 

(2  applications  under  consideration) 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies.  Leamington  — 

(4  applications  under  consideration) 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport  10 

(3  applications  under  consideration) 

LONDON  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND  HOMES 

Home  for  Blind  Men,  93,  Grove  Lane, 

Camberwell,  S.E.  5  . .  . .  . .  2 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Cooper  Lodge, 

240,  Southlands  Road,  Bickley,  Kent  . .  1 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

Advertising  Rates:  is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  5s.) 

Brush  Trade. — Man,  26  (Sighted),  seeks  Post  with 
Blind  Institution.  12  years’  practical  hand  brush¬ 
making  experience,  bass  pan,  hair  pan,  hand  drawing, 
boring  and  finishing.  Thorough  knowledge  of  all 
materials  used. — Box  A.G.  c/o  Editor,  The  New 
Beacon,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  1. 


COUNTY  COUNCIL  OF  THE  WEST  RIDING  OF 
YORKSHIRE. 

BLIND  PERSONS’  DEPARTMENT. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  post  of  Home 
Teacher  and  Visitor  in  the  Settle  and  Skipton  districts 
of  the  Administrative  County  of  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire.  Salary  ^156  per  annum. 

The  post  will  be  designated  under  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Other  Officers  Superannuation  Act,  1922. 

Applicants  must  not  be  over  40  years  of  age,  and 
must  hold  the  Certificate  of  the  College  of  Teachers 
of  the  Blind. 

Forms  of  Application,  with  further  details,  can  be 
obtained  from  the  Blind  Persons’  Officer,  County  Hall, 
Wakefield.  Such  forms,  duly  completed,  must  be 
returned  to  the  undersigned  by  not  later  than 
31st  August,  1937. 

J.  CHARLES  McGRATH, 
Clerk  of  the  County  Council. 

County  Hall, 

Wakefield. 

3i st  July,  1937. 


CHOOSING  A  CAREER. 

A  knowledge  of  the  abilities  and  temperaments  of 
young  people  may  be  of  great  assistance  to  them  in 
their  task  of  choosing  careers  of  usefulness  and 
happiness. 

The  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology  has 

had  considerable  experience  in  the  psychological  exami¬ 
nation  of  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  and  has  collected 
important  data  on  the  requirements  of  many 
occupations.  With  this  information  at  its  disposal  it 
is  well  qualified  to  give  advice  concerning  the  careers 
in  which  a  young  person’s  aptitudes  are  likely  to  find 
their  fullest  scope. 

Write  to  the  Secretary,  N.I.I.P.,  Aldwych  House, 
London,  W.C.  2,  or  Telephone  Holborn  2277. 


Printed  by  Smiths’  Printing  Co.  (London  and  St.  Albans,  Ltd.).,  Clifton  House,  Worship  Street,  London,  E.C.2 
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SHOULD  A  DIMMED  ONE  TELL? 


By  F.  W.  PRESTON-JARMAN. 


*E  shall  have  to  get  rid  of  Sophie,”  reported  the  charge  hand.  “  She 
has  cataract  of  the  eye  and  doesn’t  sweep  up  the  dust  properly.” 

But  Sophie  kept  her  job.  Fortunately  for  her,  the  party  who  had  the 
last  word  knew  more  about  her  than  did  the  charge  hand.  It  happened, 
indeed,  that  the  value  of  this  middle-aged,  willing  and  conscientious 
Sophie  could  not  be  assessed  in  terms  of  a  few  elusive  patches  of  dust. 
Moreover,  the  party  who  had  the  last  word  had  long  known  from 
experience  that  a  worker’s  freedom  from  cataract  or  other  eye  trouble  is  not  in  itself  a 
guarantee  of  proficiency  with  brush  or  duster. 

Many  of  us,  perhaps,  will  be  inclined  to  regard  Sophie’s  case  as  rather  an  isolated  one. 
But  we  shall,  no  doubt,  seek  to  make  what  allowances  we  can  for  the  charge  hand,  and,  indeed, 
if  a  parallel  case  does  crop  up,  for  anyone  else,  who  like  the  charge  hand  has  jumped  to  con¬ 
clusions  and  feared  the  worst.  With  equal  charity  there  will,  of  course,  be  an  earnest,  if  not 
a  very  confident,  hope  that  no  victim  of  suchlike  hasty  conclusions  will  ever  lack  a  fairy 
godmother  to  cast  her  spell  in  the  nick  of  time. 


Maybe  because  of  special  experience,  others  among  us  may  doubt  whether  such  a  case  as 
Sophie’s  is  so  rare.  Certainly  if  we  could  make  a  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  physical  handicap, 
it  is  likely  enough  that  a  parallel  case  would  be  by  no  means  rare  but  only  too  common.  Still, 
whether  such  a  case  in  which  the  visual  handicap  is  involved  is  rare  or  not,  a  question  arises 
upon  a  point  in  this  story  of  Sophie  that  may  well  merit  our  attention. 


Told  In  All  Innocence. 

It  was  Sophie  herself  who  told  the  charge  hand  of  her  eye  trouble.  And  Sophie’s  character 
and  general  capability  being  what  they  were,  it  is  only  fair  to  believe  that  she  had  some  faith 
in  her  own  powers,  and  that  she  told  the  charge  hand  in  all  innocence — probably,  too,  in 
desultory  conversation — and  not  with  the  notion  of  some  day  garnering  the  dubious  fruits  of 

pity. 
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Incidentally,  it  does  not  'seem  to  have 
occurred  to  the  charge  hand  that  Sophie 
might  be  glad  to  be  told  she  sometimes  left 
the  dust,  so  that  she  could  have  the  chance 
to  use  her  ingenuity  and  improve  her  method. 
There  is,  of  course,  usually  at  least  one  de¬ 
cent  way  of  telling  any  person  of  a  fault, 
and  Sophie  was  not  unduly  sensitive. 

Wise,  as  ever,  after  the  event,  we  shall 
be  tempted  to  murmur  that  if  the  fact  of 
her  eye  trouble  was  not  otherwise  revealed, 
Sophie  was  not  shrewd  in  betraying  herself 
by  the  spoken  word.  This,  however,  is 
rough-and-ready,  if  not  unfair,  criticism,  for 
just  as  we  are  prepared  to  make  allowances 
for  the  charge  hand  in  fearing  the  worst, 
so  also  we  must  give  credit  for  the  spirit 
that  is  not  over-quick  to  suspect  danger  at 
every  turn.  Besides,  an  open  confession  of 
visual  handicap  by  an  employee  is  not  in¬ 
evitably  to  court  disaster. 

But  what  rules,  if  any,  can  we  lay  down 
or  suggest  as  to  when  and  where  the  dimmed 
should  tell  ? 

The  Millennium. 

To  be  sure,  in  a  wiser  world  a  dimmed  one 
could  within  the  bounds  of  good  taste  tell  of 
his  handicap  without  scruple  or  diffidence, 
well  knowing  that  the  reactions  of  his 
listeners  would  be  rational.  But  to-day,  as 
everybody  knows  too  well,  we  have  a  long 
way  to  go  to  reach  the  millennium  ;  to  many 
of  us,  indeed,  be  we  sighted  or  dimmed, 
knowledge — not  to  say  wisdom — comes  only 
through  actual  experience. 

Now  since  comparatively  few  of  the  sighted 
have  suffered  the  dimmed  state,  the  majority 
of  them,  when  considering  the  future  capa¬ 
bilities  of  dimmed  folk,  are  themselves  to 
that  extent  handicapped.  And  if  they  fear 
the  worst,  they  do  so,  it  seems,  largely  be¬ 
cause  of  what  must  be  unknown  to  them, 
and  not  because  of  what  they  sometimes 
merely  imagine  to  be  the  self-evident. 

So,  in  any  case,  it  behoves  the  dimmed  one 
to  use  his  experience  to  the  full.  In  trying 
to  do  so,  perhaps,  he  may  be  inclined  to  feel 
that  in  order  to  keep  secure  his  business 
(or  social)  position,  he  ought  not  to  mention 
his  handicap  except  to  the  more  prudent 
of  his  kin  ;  or,  if  his  handicap  is  in  any  way 
apparent,  that  he  ought  never  to  enlarge 
upon  its  incidence.  In  other  words,  that  he 


ought  to  act  relentlessly  on  the  principle 
that  light  in  the  eye  does  not  necessarily 
bring  complete  enlightenment  to  the  mind. 
Yet,  on  analysis,  a  plan  based  on  such  con¬ 
clusions,  even  if  feasible,  seems  rather  dull 
and  oppressive  ;  and  in  practice  might  not 
pay  too  well.  After  all,  if  the  dimmed  one 
would  have  the  sighted  cultivate  a  truly  en¬ 
lightened  imagination,  he  should  be  ready 
to  make  his  own  contribution  towards  the 
good  life  by  using  his  intelligence,  and  there¬ 
fore  his  judgment,  to  the  full  as  well  as  his 
experience. 

Trampling  Their  Way  Through. 

Little  doubt  a  happy  few  of  the  dimmed 
can  be  trusted  to  use  their  intelligence  in  no 
uncertain  manner  ;  they  will  make  their  own 
rules.  If  blessed  with  some  economic  secu¬ 
rity  as  well  as  magnetic  personality,  every 
one  of  them  will  probably  be  the  more  suc¬ 
cessful  in  trampling  his  way  through.  They 
will  make  no  secret  of  their  handicap,  and 
will,  as  it  were,  snap  their  fingers  at  the  fate 
that  has  chastened  them.  With  them  the 
boldest  measures  will  always  be  the  safest. 
And  if,  alas,  some  should  ultimately  fail,  we 
we  could  no  doubt  count  upon  Mr.  Max  Beer- 
bohm,  if  upon  none  other,  to  agree  that  their 
failure  was  as  interesting  and  instructive  as 
would  have  been  their  success  he,  in  a 
broadcast,  has  given  us  a  timely  reminder 
that  there  is  something  to  be  said  for  failure  ! 

But  for  the  majority  of  dimmed  folk,  and 
for  manifold  reasons,  the  bold  and  adven¬ 
turous  path  is  too  hazardous.  So,  also,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  easy-going  and  unplanned 
candour,  which  may  not  flout  good  fortune, 
but  may  too  easily  estrange  it.  The  fact 
must  be  faced  that  knowledge  of  any  sort 
usually  confers  some  degree  of  power,  or 
supposed  power,  upon  the  person  possessing 
it,  and  we  need  scarcely  add  that  no  less  as 
between  individuals  than  as  between  nations, 
the  problem  of  the  age  is  how  to  get  power 
exercised  with  a  nice  blend  of  discretion  and 
fairness. 

Clearly,  then,  for  this  majority  there  is  no 
easy  way  out  :  if  they  are  to  tell  they  must 
plan  their  telling.  And,  broadly  speaking, 
their  planning  will  pivot  upon  three  consider¬ 
ations  :  (1)  In  the  long  run,  will  it  be  in  the 
planner’s  best  interests  to  tell  ?  (2)  Is  it 

only  fair  and  decent  to  tell  ?  (3)  Can  this  or 
that  person  be  trusted  ? 
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Looking  Ahead. 

The  first  of  these  considerations,  we  think, 
is  likely  to  give  the  most  trouble.  In  a 
world  in  which  the  daily  post  provides  ample 
evidence  that  few  judgments  and  plans  are 
absolutely  reliable,  who  is  a  dimmed  one  to 
determine  his  own  long-range  policy  !  Yet 
he  may  prove  to  have  determined  it  by  a 
sober  decision  made  at  any  given  moment  in 
the  light  of  all  the  circumstances  attaching 
to  a  particular  problem.  The  offer  of  pro¬ 
motion  or  transfer  to  another  job  may  be 
hard  to  resist,  but  if  a  dimmed  one  feels  sure 
that  he  could  not  be  efficient  under  the  new 
conditions,  he  would  probably  be  well 
advised  to  state  his  case  both  boldly  and  ex¬ 
plicitly.  Candour  in  such  a  case  could 
scarcely  fail  to  command  the  respect  of  any 
employer  worth  his  salt. 

There  is  little  need  to  dwell  upon  the  second 
consideration,  since  it  is  fairly  easy  to  ima¬ 
gine  circumstances  where  it  would  be  only  fair 
and  decent  for  the  dimmed  one  to  own  up. 
For  instance,  people  with  weak  sight  can 
be — indeed,  have  been — employed  in  a  gun¬ 
powder  factory,  but  it  is  obvious  that  the 
management  should  always  be  well  informed 
about  any  such  workers. 

As  for  the  third  consideration,  if  the  dim¬ 
med  one  is  not  bound  to  tell  of  his  handicap 
to  this  or  that  person  in  whom  he  cannot 
place  implicit  confidence,  let  him  say  nothing. 

HOME 

The  “  Braille  Radio  Times.” — The  following 
paragraph  appeared  in  the  Radio  Times, 
September  3rd  :  —  “  Congratulations  to  our 
little  brother,  the  Braille  Radio  Times, 
which  easily  tops  the  list  of  periodicals  pub¬ 
lished  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
Advance  copies  of  the  Radio  Times  are  sent  to 
the  Institute  as  soon  as  they  come  off  the 
machines,  and  the  programmes  are  quickly 
transcribed  in  Braille — this  being  about  the  most 
difficult  job  the  transcription  department  has 
to  do.” 

Celebrated  French  Blind  Organist  in  London.— 

Maitre  Andre  Marchal,  the  celebrated  blind 
organist,  gave  a  recital  on  the  Alexandra  Palace 
organ  on  September  5th  in  aid  of  the  emergency 
appeal  for  the  lowering  of  the  pitch  of  the 
Alexandra  organ,  and  distinguished  representa¬ 
tives  of  artistic,  literary  and  musical  circles 
were  present. 


The  good-natured  but  irresponsible  gatherer 
and  dispenser  of  sad  news  can,  of  course,  be 
as  dangerous  as  the  person  who,  in  the  name 
of  “  business  ”  or  what  not,  is  prepared  to 
take  mean  advantage  of  it. 

❖  *  * 

In  conclusion,  it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to 
refer  to  the  work  of  the  National  Ophthalmic 
Board,  which  has  received  notice  in  The 
New  Beacon.  At  first  thought,  the  system 
of  examination  by  specialists  of  the  sight  of 
prospective  workers — already  adopted  by 
some  large  concerns — may  cause  disquiet  to 
dimmed  folk  who  are  eager  or  have  imme¬ 
diate  need  to  earn  their  daily  bread.  On 
reflection,  however,  it  must  seem  that  in  the 
long  run  dimmed  folk  in  general  have  little 
to  lose  and  much  to  gain  by  an  extension  of 
the  system. 

As  we  have,  perhaps,  already  hinted,  it  is 
not  against  real  and  comprehensive  know¬ 
ledge  that  the  dimmed  have  need  to  safe¬ 
guard  themselves,  but  against  that  little 
knowledge  which  is  always  dangerous. 

Among  the  eye  doctors  the  salt  of  the  earth 
abounds  ;  and  it  would  certainly  not  be  sur¬ 
prising  if  in  the  direction  indicated,  construc¬ 
tive  sympathy  were  to  go  hand  in  hand  with 
technical  skill,  to  lead  the  way  to  ap¬ 
propriate  niches  for  the  dimmed  with 
corresponding  advantage— why  not  ? — to  the 
employers  concerned. 

NEWS  ' 

Maitre  Marchal  has  a  large  following  among 
the  London  musical  public,  and  on  previous 
visits  to  this  country  he  has  given  two  brilliant 
recitals  for  the  Organ  Music  Society.  The 
B.B.C.  availed  themselves  of  his  services  as  an 
expert  in  early  French  music  by  engaging  him 
to  play  during  the  Couperin  series  in  the 
“  Foundations  of  Music  ”  feature. 

Illumination  and  Prevention. — Referring  to 
the  circular  dealing  with  the  prevention  of 
blindness  recently  issued  by  the  Minister  of 
Health,  a  correspondent  in  the  Buxton  Herald 
writes  as  follows  :■ — • 

“  Might  one  make  a  plea  for  some  further 
guidance  on  a  matter  which  has  the  closest 
possible  bearing  on  eyesight  ?  I  refer  to  the 
question  of  adequate  illumination. 

“  Close  work  in  insufficient  light  contributes 
as  much  as  any  other  cause  to  defective  vision, 
yet  no  official  document  has  emanated  from  the 
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Ministry  which  would  give  to  "individuals  and 
organisations  the  benefit  of  the  very  considerable 
research  which  has  been  devoted  to  the  subject 
by  the  electrical  authorities. 

“  The  amount  of  light — artificial  and  natural 
- — required  for  many  occupations  from  needle¬ 
work  to  typing  has  been  worked  out  in  detail, 
but  apart  from  the  general  conclusion  that  under 
existing  conditions  the  degree  of  illumination 
is  deficient,  no  steps  have  been  officially  taken 
to  make  these  very  simple  but  most  important 
measurements  known.” 

Blind  Football  Fans. — On  the  opening  day  of 
the  football  season  Mr.  Harry  Saunders,  a  blind 
ex-serviceman,  went  to  see  Tottenham  Hotspur 
play  at  White  Hart  Lane.  He  has  not  missed  a 
single  home  match  of  the  team  since  1919. 

Another  proof  of  the  popularity  of  football 
among  the  blind  is  afforded  by  the  Rotherham 
United  Football  Club.  Last  season  the  club 
generously  gave  free  passes  to  14  blind  people. 
This  season  the  number  has  already  increased 
to  18. 

Accompanied  by  an  intelligent  friend  who 
can  give  a  running  commentary,  a  blind  spectator 
can  enjoy  all  the  fine  points  of  the  game,  but 
perhaps  what  appeals  most  is  the  magnetism 


of  the  crowd,  the  thrill  of  excitement  which 
movement  and  cheering  can  give. 

West  Sussex  Association’s  Annual  Outing. — 

Three  coach-loads  of  blind  people,  with  sighted 
guides,  left  Horsham  and  Southwick  on 
Thursday,  August  19th,  for  Bognor  Regis,  and 
arrived  by  4.30  p.m.  A  total  of  106  persons  sat 
down  to  tea. 

Captain  Cochrane-Barnett,  Vice-Chairman  and 
Treasurer  of  the  West  Sussex  Association  for 
the  Blind,  welcomed  the  guests  and  also  thanked 
the  Bognor  Branch  of  Toe  H  for  the  help  they 
were  giving,  and  also  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Firth,  of 
Pagham,  for  arranging  the  excellent  concert 
which  followed  the  tea.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Firth 
rendered  pianoforte  duets,  Miss  Shaw  sang, 
and  Miss  Esther  Talmon,  from  Brighton, 
delighted  the  company  with  her  humorous 
recitations.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  concert 
the  party  were  free  to  enjoy  the  fresh  sea 
breezes  on  Bognor  sea-front,  returning  to  the 
Southdown  Depot  at  8  p.m.  for  the  homeward 
journey. 

In  addition  to  the  coach  party,  blind  people 
from  Bognor,  Chichester  and  two  from  West- 
bourne  were  also  present. 


IMPERIAL  NEWS 


Work  for  the  Blind  in  Rhodesia. — Nearly  two 
years  ago  a  group  of  social  workers  in  Rhodesia 
met  to  consider  the  problem  of  blindness  and 
physical  defect  in  the  colony,  and  as  a  result  of 
their  discussions  decided  in  April,  1936,  to 
found  the  Bulawayo  Society  for  the  Care  of  the 
Blind  and  Physically  Defective,  which  has  just 
issued  its  first  Report.  The  Society,  which 
concerns  itself  with  both  European  and  native 
blind,  at  once  got  into  touch  with  the  South 
African  National  Council  for  the  Blind,  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  and  St. 
Dunstan’s,  and  its  indebtedness  for  the  advice 
given  by  these  societies  is  acknowledged. 

Through  medical  practitioners  throughout 
Rhodesia,  Native  Commissioners,  Benevolent 
Societies,  and  Government  Welfare  Officers,  the 
Society  has  been  able  to  get  into  contact  with  a 
number  of  blind  cases,  and  of  persons  in  danger 
of  becoming  blind  unless  preventive  measures 
are  taken. 

Two  grants  of  £ 200  per  annum  for  two  years 
have  been  secured  through  the  Trustees  of 
Rhodesian  charities,  and  the  Society  hopes 
shortly  to  open  a  room  furnished  with  gramo¬ 
phone,  talking  book  machine,  and  Braille 
literature  for  the  use  of  partially  sighted  and 
blind  Europeans.  The  Chibi  School  for  the 
Native  Blind,  which  has  been  in  existence  for 
some  years  and  which  has  from  30 — 40  pupils, 


is  under  missionary  auspices,  and  receives 
Government  Grant  ;  it  is,  however,  hampered 
in  its  activities  by  native  prejudices  against 
institutions,  and  the  new  Society  is  therefore 
financing  an  interesting  experiment  in  this 
connection — a  trained  blind  native  is  being 
employed  to  carry  on  propaganda,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  he  may  by  his  personal  experience 
be  able  to  convince  hesitant  parents  that  the 
Chibi  school  can  do  much  for  those  entrusted 
to  it. 

Chapel,  Inside  Church,  for  the  Blind. — 

A  chapel  for  the  blind  has  been  built  inside 
St.  Matthew’s  Church  at  Prahran,  a  suburb  of 
Melbourne,  which  is  believed  to  be  the  only  one 
of  its  kind,  outside  an  institution.  Each 
worshipper  is  provided  with  60  volumes  of  Braille 
in  a  cupboard  by  his  pew.  The  set  of  books 
represents  one  combined  prayer-and-hymn  book. 
Every  Sunday  the  eight  pews  are  fully  occupied 
by  adults  and  children. 

The  chapel  owes  its  origin  to  the  vicar, 
the  Rev.  P.  W.  Robinson,  and  generous  friends 
have  made  the  necessary  alterations  possible. 
The  altar,  made  of  old  roof  timbers  from 
Westminster  Hall,  was  presented  to  Mr. 
Robinson  during  a  recent  visit  to  England. 
The  Communion  plate  came  from  the  private 
collection  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
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Twelfth 

HE  Twelfth  Report  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  covers 
a  rather  longer  period  than 
usual  (from  June,  1934,  to 
April,  1937)  and  deals  with 
several  matters  of  great  in¬ 
terest  to  workers  for  the 
blind.  The  following  summary  deals  briefly 
with  its  main  features  : — 

Old  Age  Pensions. — There  were  in  1936 
22,415  blind  persons  between  the  ages  of  50 
and  70  in  receipt  of  the  Blind  Pension,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  only  28  over  the  previous  year, 
which  suggests  that  henceforth  there  is 
little  likelihood  of  the  numbers  mounting. 
Up  to  1934,  each  year  from  1921  had  shown 
a  substantial  increase. 

Domiciliary  Assistance. — The  number  of 
Local  Authorities  which  have  made  declara¬ 
tions  under  Part  I  of  the  Local  Government 
Act  has  now  increased  to  69,  but  there  are 
still  77  which  have  made  no  declaration,  and 
five  that  are  still  giving  financial  help  to  the 
necessitous  blind  exclusively  under  the 
Poor  Law.  ^ 

Expenditure  of  Local  Authorities.— The 
total  annual  net  expenditure  of  Local  Autho¬ 
rities  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act  has  now 
reached  the  sum  of  £1,093,691,  an  increase 
of  £315,352  over  the  figure  for  1930-31, 
mainly  due  to  more  financial  assistance  being 
granted  under  the  Local  Government  Act 
instead  of  by  way  of  poor  relief. 

The  Deaf-Blind. — The  Report  comments 
upon  the  work  of  the  Central  Consultative 
Committee  on  the  Deaf-Blind,  and  expresses 
the  hope  that  the  survey  which  is  being  con¬ 
ducted  in  the  area  of  the  Northern  Counties 
Association  will  have  the  effect  of  helping 
“  towards  a  widespread  and  effective  organi¬ 
sation  of  all  the  services  available  for  the 
deaf-blind.” 

Workshops  for  the  Blind. — At  the  request 
of  the  Advisory  Committee,  the  National 
Association  of  Workshops  and  the  National 
League  of  the  Blind  conferred  on  the  question 
of  the  minimum  wage  versus  the  piece-work 
basis  of  wage  payment,  and  an  agreement  was 
reached  upon  certain  underlying  principles  ; 


Report. 

the  scheme  commended  itself  to  the  National 
League  as  a  whole,  but  only  about  one-half 
of  the  members  of  the  Association  of  Work¬ 
shops  are  prepared  to  accept  it  in  its  entirety. 
The  main  principles  reached  were  as 
follows  : — 

That  augmentation  should  make  up  the 
earning  capacity  of  the  blind  worker  to  that 
of  the  sighted,  so  lessening  the  handicap  of 
blindness. 

That  workshops  for  the  blind  should 
demand  a  certain  standard  of  efficiency  from 
the  workers,  and  not  be  used  as  occupation 
centres. 

That  this  standard  of  efficiency  should  in¬ 
clude  ability  to  make  a  reasonable  assort¬ 
ment  of  articles  in  the  industry,  satisfac¬ 
torily,  and  without  an  abnormal  amount  of 
supervision  or  help,  and  that  a  fair  rate  of 
speed  should  be  reached. 

That  wages  should  be  paid  in  accordance 
with  Trades  Union,  Trade  Board  or  other 
standard  rate,  together  with  augmentation 
at  the  standard  rate  operating  in  the  work¬ 
shop. 

That  wages  and  augmentation  jointly 
should  reach  a  minimum  for  the  male  worker 
of  £2.  10s.  od.  per  week. 

The  Advisory  Committee,  commenting 
upon  the  findings,  state  that  they  hold  that 
it  is  still  essential  that  the  payment  of  blind 
workers  should  be  related  to  earning  capacity 
and  that  the  piecework  system  should  be 
retained,  with  such  adjustments  as  will  en¬ 
sure  to  every  worker  (including  women- 
workers)  a  reasonable  minimum  subject  to 
proper  safeguards  for  the  maintenance  of 
efficiency.  This  minimum  may  be  subject 
to  variation  according  to  locality. 

Home  Workers.- — In  a  paragraph  dealing 
with  the  Home  Worker,  the  Report  expresses 
regret  that  the  Local  Authorities  have  not 
always  seen  fit  to  deal  generously  with  the 
Home  Worker,  stating  that  “  they  can  see 
no  justification  for  the  very  low  rates  (of 
augmentation)  in  certain  areas.” 

Register  of  the  Blind. — Under  this  heading, 
the  Report  deals  with  the  statistical  tables 
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contained  in  the  appendix.  The  following 
are  among  the  matters  covered  : — 

Registered  Blind  Population. — The  re¬ 
gistered  blind  population  for  the  year  ended 
March,  1936,  was  67,534,  an  increase  of 
9  per  cent,  on  the  figures  for  1932.  A  table 
is  given  showing  the  increase  or  decrease  in 
the  numbers  of  blind  persons,  arranged  ac¬ 
cording  to  age-groups,  in  the  two  years 
1932  and  1936.  It  is  satisfactory  that  the 
age  periods  0-5  and  5_I6  show  progressive 
decrease  over  a  period  of  years,  which  may 
be  fairly  attributed  to  better  arrangements 
for  the  notification  and  care  of  ophthalmia 
neonatorum  and  the  preservation  of  the 
sight  of  school  children.  The  large  number 
of  persons  who  lose  their  sight  in  middle  life 
and  old  age  still  gives  the  Committee  con¬ 
cern,  and  cannot  be  altogether  explained 
away  by  the  fact  of  completer  registration. 

Blind  Children  of  School  Age. — The  Report 
includes  a  table  showing  the  number  of 
children  of  school  age  who  are  in  schools  for 
the  blind,  the  number  who  are  in  other 
schools,  and  who  are  at  no  school  at  all. 
It  is  noticeable  that  of  1,484  children  in  the 

normal  ”  class  (i.e.  those  who  are  neither 
mentally  nor  physically  defective)  115,  or 
8  per  cent.,  are  not  in  any  school  at  all. 

Surely  this  is  a  rather  disquietingly  large 
number  ?  One  would  like  to  know  if  they 
are  receiving  any  form  of  education  at  home, 
and  if  so,  how  far,  having  regard  to  their 
blindness,  such  education  is  satisfactory. 

7  raining  and  Employment. — An  analysis 
of  blind  persons  in  relation  to  training  and 
employment  shows  that  the  number  of  those 
under  training,  which  has  been  rising  steadily 
from  the  figure  1,246  recorded  in  1923,  has 


now  fallen  to  almost  exactly  that  figure 
(I»259)>  while  the  number  of  those  trained 
but  unemployed  still  shows  a  gratifying  de¬ 
cline  ;  it  was  880  in  1923,  635  in  1927,  and 
is  now  257.  The  number  of  those  employed 
has  fallen  from  9,124  in  1932  to  8,786.  The 
number  of  the  unemployable  blind  is,  as 
always,  rather  startlingly  large,  but  it  is 
comforting  to  remember  that  of  the  30,733 
blind  women  who  make  up  more  than  half 
the  total,  “  unemployable  ”  in  many  cases 
is  a  term  compatible  with  doing  all  one’s 
own  housework,  and  sometimes  looking 
after  a  family  of  children  too. 

The  Blind  in  Homes. — A  new  table  gives 
returns  of  the  numbers  of  unemployable 
blind  persons  in  Homes  for  the  Blind  and 
other  institutions,  and  shows  that  4,744  are 
thus  receiving  institutional  care,  including 
over  1,100  in  Mental  Hospitals. 

1  diking  Books. — An  interesting  section 
of  the  Report  deals  with  that  new  amenity 
in  the  blind  world,  the  Talking  Book,  and, 
after  giving  various  particulars  as  to  pro¬ 
duction,  co-operation  with  America,  contri¬ 
butions  towards  the  service  from  charitable 
sources,  says  :  “  There  can  be  no  question 
as  to  the  importance  of  the  service  thus  ini¬ 
tiated.  When  present  technical  uncertain¬ 
ties  have  been  cleared  up  the  Talking  Book 
will  put  the  possibility  of  ‘  reading  ’  within 
the  reach  of  those  blind  persons  who  have 
never  mastered  or  will  never  master  embossed 
literature.  Ihe  project  is  of  international 
scope.” 

Issued  simultaneously  with  the  Advisory 
Committee’s  Report,  there  is  a  Report  issued 
by  the  Sub-Committee  on  Home  Teaching 
which  is  reviewed  below. 


Report  of  the  Sub-Committee  on  Home  Teaching 


IN  October,  1935,  a  Sub-Committee  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  was  appointed 
to  investigate  the  home  teaching  service, 
v  ith  a  view  to  the  making,  if  necessary, 
of  further  recommendations  in  such  form  as 
might  be  acceptable  to  the  Minister  of  Health 
for  general  circulation  to  those  concerned.” 
1  he  present  Report  is  the  outcome  of  that 
Sub-Committee’s  labours. 

After  setting  out  the  recognised  duties  of  a 
home  teacher,  as  summarised  in  Appendix  II 
of  the  Eleventh  Report  of  the  Advisory 


Committee  (Ascertainment,  home  visiting, 
teaching  of  reading  and  pastime  occupations, 
care  of  the  pre-school  child,  and  school- 
child  on  holiday,  hygiene,  welfare  work, 
social  centres,  and  care  of  the  deaf-blind) 
the  Report  states  that  the  Sub-Committee 
endorses  the  view  put  forward  in  the 
Appendix  referred  to,  that  the  supervision 
of  home  workers  and  the  payment  of 
domiciliary  assistance  are  tasks  which  should 
not  be  given  to  the  home  teacher  if  it  can 
possibly  be  avoided. 
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Investigation  of  the  Circumstances  of  Blind 
Persons.  I  he  Sub-Committee,  while  approv¬ 
ing  the  practice  of  expecting  home  teachers 
to  make  the  financial  enquiries  necessary  in 
cases  where  assistance  is  needed  by  the  blind 
person,  stress  the  importance  of  training  in 
this  respect.  It  is  a  matter  that  has  some¬ 
times  received  scant  attention,  and  although 
good  manners — which  really  lie  at  the  back 
of  all  good  investigation — cannot  be  taught, 
there  is  a  certain  technique  about  the 
filling-in  of  a  case  form  that  can  be  com¬ 
municated.  Only  those  who  have  struggled 
with  the  filling  in  of  such  a  form  can  realise 
the  intricacies  involved  (the  subtle  difference 
between  what  “  he  ”  earns  and  what  “  he  ” 
gives,  and  the  distinction  between  what  the 
rent  really  is,  and  what  it  stands  at)  and  it 
is  rather  surprising  that  some  Societies 
which  would  blench  at  the  thought  of  a 
home  teacher  going  into  a  home  to  make  a 
raffia  mat  unless  she  had  studied  the  subject, 
quite  cheerfully  would  allow  her  to  ask  the 
most  vital  questions  about  income  (on  which 
a  good  deal  more  hangs  than  on  the  rightness 
or  wrongness  of  the  mat  stitch)  with  very 
little  preparation. 

Qualifications  of  Home  Teachers.  The  Com¬ 
mittee,  recognising  that  in  spite  of  holding 
the  home  teachers’  certificate,  a  candidate 
may  be  unsuitable  for  a  home  teaching  job, 
sets  out  the  personal  qualifications  desirable, 
and  includes  suitable  age  (25-40  at  the  time 
of  appointment  is  suggested) ,  temperamental 
suitability,  personality,  tact,  judgment, 
previous  experience  of  welfare  work,  and 
general  physical  fitness.  That  physical 
fitness  comes  last  on  the  list  does  not,  we 
feel  sure,  suggest  that  it  is  not  of  perhaps 
even  greater  importance  than  any  of  the 
other  qualities.  The  number  of  women 
whose  health  has  broken  down  under  the 
strain  of  long  hours,  short  holidays,  and 
constant  readjustment  to  the  fresh  needs, 
difficulties,  and  troubles  of  those  blind 
persons  she  cares  for,  is,  in  certain  areas  at 
any  rate,  depressingly  large ;  and  “  per¬ 
sonality,  tact,  resourcefulness  and  judg¬ 
ment  ”  are  all  apt  to  wear  thin  when  a  home 
teacher  has  paid  a  long  round  of  visits  in 
tenements  and  sick-rooms  and  has  feet  that 
ache  from  climbing  many  stairs,  unless  she  is 
a  person  of  really  good  physique. 

Training  of  Prospective  Home  Teachers. 
Stress  is  laid  on  the  importance  of  extending 


the  systematic  arrangements  already  made 
in  certain  parts  of  the  country  for  the  pre¬ 
liminary  training  and  testing  of  those  who 
propose  to  become  home  teachers,  and  Local 
Authorities  are  urged  to  consider  what 
facilities  can  be  given  in  their  area  for  such 
prospective  teachers  to  see  something  of  the 
day-to-day  work  they  will  be  called  upon  to 
carry  on.  When  appointed,  the  home 
teacher  should,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee,  serve  in  the  first  instance  for  a 
probationary  period  of  one  month. 

Organisation.  It  is  recommended  that  a 
44-hour  week  shall  be  instituted,  that 
generous  annual  leave  shall  be  given,  and 
that  the  normal  age  of  retirement  of  home 
teachers  shall  be  60-65,  with  arrangements 
for  superannuation  whenever  possible. 

Conference  and  Refresher  Courses.  In 
order  that  home  teachers  may  exchange 
views  and  discuss  the  problems  that  arise, 
local  and  regional  conferences  are  recom¬ 
mended,  and  in  order  that  they  may  keep  up 
to  date  not  only  so  far  as  handicrafts  are 
concerned  but  also  in  relation  to  matters  of 
administration  and  legislation  affecting  the 
blind,  refresher  courses  are  considered  desir¬ 
able. 

Proportion  of  Home  Teachers  to  the  Blind 
Population.  While  it  is  thought  by  the  Sub- 
Committee  that  no  hard  and  fast  line  as  to 
the  proportion  of  home  teachers  to  the  blind 
population  can  be  indicated,  they  confess 
frankly  that  they  “  are  appalled  by  the  fact 
that  in  many  areas  home  teachers  are  not 
able  to  reach  some  of  the  blind  people  on 
their  registers  for  periods  of  weeks  or  even 
months,  and  that  where  they  pay  visits  at 
fairly  short  intervals,  they  are  compelled  to 
make  those  visits  so  brief  as  to  render  any 
efforts  at  teaching  wholly  ineffective.”  It  is 
in  this  sentence  that  the  Sub-Committee  is 
perhaps  laying  stress  on  the  gravest  defect 
of  the  home  teaching  service  to-day,  and  one 
which  will  never  be  remedied  until  those 
Local  Authorities  that  see  in  the  home 
teacher  a  cheap  relieving  officer  rather  than 
the  friend  of  individual  blind  people  can  be 
persuaded  to  change  their  point  of  view. 

Supervision.  Stress  is  laid  by  the  Sub- 
Committee  on  the  importance  of  securing 
adequate  supervision  of  the  home  teachers’ 
work  ;  it  is  a  point  whose  importance  the 
home  teachers  themselves  appreciate,  for 
many  of  them  find  their  work  a  rather 
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lonely  affair,  and  the  gap  between  them  and 
the  Committee  responsible  for  the  general 
welfare  of  the  blind  may  be  too  big  a  one. 
Every  home  teacher  should  have  someone 
whom  she  can  consult  upon  the  difficult 
personal  problems  with  which  she  is  con¬ 
tinually  confronted,  and  that  someone  should 
be  a  person  not  already  so  heavily  over¬ 
burdened  with  administrative  work  as  to  be 
unable  to  spare  time  for  those  storms  in  a 
teacup  which  seem  trivial  enough  to  the 
outsider  but  may  be  very  devastating  if 
one  lives  in  a  teacup. 

Blind  Home  Teachers.  The  Report,  touch¬ 
ing  on  this  question,  quotes  with  approval 
the  statement  made  in  a  memorandum 
submitted  by  the  National  Association  of 
Blind  Workers  :  “We  are  not  contending 
that  the  service  should  be  made  a  monopoly 
either  for  one  section  or  the  other,  but  it 
seems  to  us  that  there  is  ample  scope  for 
the  employment  of  an  increased  number  of 
non-seeing  persons  possessing  the  necessary 
qualifications.  The  one  set  of  workers  should 
be  complementary  to  the  other,  for  each 
can  make  a  distinct  contribution  to  the 
general  efficiency  of  the  service.”  The  Com¬ 
mittee  recommends  that  whenever  Local 

BLIND  WELFARE  IN 

HE  following  statement  has  been 
issued  by  the  County  Council  of  the 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  : — 

Until  1935  the  County  Council  of 
the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  discharged 
their  duties  and  responsibilities  under  the 
Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  through  the  media 
of  County  Borough  Councils  and  Voluntary 
Associations,  but,  in  addition,  the  County 
Council  appointed  special  Committees  for. 
certain  areas  in  which  administrative 
machinery  was  not  otherwise  available,  and 
themselves  engaged  a  small  staff  of  Home 
Teachers. 

In  1935  the  County  Council  set  up  a 
Standing  Committee  for  the  purpose  of  dis¬ 
charging  the  duties  imposed  upon  the  County 
Council  by  the  Act  of  1920,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  a  scheme  was  formulated  for  providing 
domiciliary  assistance  to  unemployable  blind 
persons  otherwise  than  under  the  Poor 
Law.  More  recently,  the  County  Council 
have  (through  their  Blind  Persons  Act  Com- 
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Authorities  review  the  needs  of  the  Home 
Teaching  service,  they  shall  give  earnest 
consideration  to  the  question  of  the  place 
that  can  be  filled  by  the  blind  home  teacher. 

Social  Centres,  Classes  and  Clubs.  The 
importance  of  these  is  recognised,  the 
desirability  of  extending  their  scope,  and 
including  at  least  some  open  daily  for  reading 
and  recreation  under  supervision.  In  this 
connection,  the  Committee  draws  attention 
to  the  value  of  co-operation  with  voluntary 
workers. 

The  Title  “  Home  Teacher.”  While  the 
Sub-Committee  admits  that  the  title 
“  teacher  ”  is  one  that  is  in  some  ways 
misleading,  it  is  not  of  opinion  that  any 
change  is  desirable,  and  holds  that  the  title 
“  Blind  Welfare  Officers  ”  might  be  dangerous, 
in  that  it  might  carry  with  it  a  failure  to 
recognise  the  need  of  qualifications  and 
training. 

The  Report  is  one  which  deserves  the 
careful  attention  of  all  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  home  teaching  service,  and 
alive  to  the  great  part  it  may  play  in  helping 
the  unemployable  blind  to  happier,  more 
interesting,  and  healthier  lives. 

THE  WEST  RIDING. 

mittee)  assumed  the  responsibility  for  the 
home  teaching  and  visiting  services  hitherto 
carried  on  within  the  Administrative  County 
by  a  number  of  Voluntary  Associations  for 
the  Blind,  leaving  the  Voluntary  Associations 
to  carry  out,  on  behalf  of  the  County  Council, 
certain  social  services  and  to  undertake  the 
employment  of  blind  workers  in  Workshops 
for  the  Blind. 

As  part  of  this  scheme,  the  supervision  of 
blind  home  workers  has  been  assumed  by 
the  County  Council,  and,  with  a  view  to 
assisting  these  workers  in  making  and 
marketing  their  goods,  a  Supervisor  has  been 
appointed  by  the  County  Council,  his  appoint¬ 
ment  for  the  present  being  of  a  temporary 
nature.  The  work  done  by  this  officer 
during  the  temporary  period  will  form  the 
subject  of  a  special  report  to  the  County 
Council  at  a  later  date.  Meanwhile  he  is 
actively  engaged  in  establishing  friendly 
contact  with  the  blind  persons  under  his 
supervision. 
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( Concluded  from  last  issue) 


NOW  have  to  turn  to  certain  aspects 
of  our  experience,  particularly  on  the 
financial  side,  which  seem  to  have  some 
bearing  on  questions  being  raised  at  the 
present  time  in  other  countries. 

Blind  welfare  in  Great  Britain  is  part 
of  a  system  or  programme  of  social 
services  more  elaborate  and  comprehensive, 
and  more  costly,  than  any  which  has  been 
built  up  in  the  history  of  human  society. 
That  system  attempts  to  promote  the  personal 
welfare  of  every  individual  in  the  State  who 
is  physically  or  mentally  handicapped,  or 
prejudiced  by  defects  in  the  social-economic 
organisation  of  the  nation.  Most  of  it  has 
been  created  since  1908  when  the  nation 
began  to  express  in  political  terms  its 
determination  to  remedy  known  social  hard¬ 
ships.  One  need  after  another  has  been 
met  ;  one  device  after  another  has  been 
applied.  The  degree  of  provision  made  and, 
to  some  extent,  the  method  and  the 
machinery  adopted  have  varied.  Our  social 
legislation  has  not  been  all  along  one  line  or 
according  to  one  particular  pattern. 
Legislation  for  the  blind,  though  it  followed 
some  time  after  the  great  period  of  social 
legislation  1906 — 1914,  is  an  integral  part 
of  our  public  social  services. 

There  is  now  a  growing  consciousness  of 
the  need  for  integrating  and  planning  our 
social  services  as  a  whole,  filling  in  gaps  and 
eliminating  inconsistencies  and  administra¬ 
tive  confusions. 

In  our  social  service  system  we  now 
distinguish  three  main  groups  of  services : — * 

1.  Constructive  Community  Services,  i.e., 
Education,  Public  Health  and  Medical 
services,  Employment  Exchanges  and  Train¬ 
ing  centres. 

2.  Social  Insurance  Services,  which  protect 
by  contributory  schemes  wage-earners  and 

*  The  definition  here  given  is  that  adopted  in  the 
P.E.P.  Report  on  British  Social  Services,  just  published 
and  reviewed  on  page  245  of  this  issue  of  The  New 
Beacon. 


II. 

their  families  against  the  vicissitudes  of 
employment  and  health  ;  and 

3.  Social  Assistance  Services,  which  are 
very  various  in  character,  being  designed 
to  meet  handicaps  and  misfortunes  of  many 
kinds.  They  are  distinguished  primarily 
from  the  second  class  by  being  non¬ 
contributory. 

Blind  welfare  is  in  part  a  constructive 
community  service  and  in  part  a  social 
assistance  service.  We  have  to  keep  it  so 
far  as  possible  a  constructive  community 
service  rather  than  a  Social  Assistance 
Service. 

The  blind  also  derive  benefit  from  the 
social  insurance  services.  As  members  of  the 
general  public  they  have  their  share  in  the 
services  provided  for  all  who  need  them  and 
their  special  needs  are  to  some  extent  catered 
for  by  specific  provision. 

The  Blind  Persons  Act  of  1920  was 
particularly  significant  in  that  it  em¬ 
bodied  the  view  that  the  social  problem  of 
blindness  is  not  merely  a  poverty  problem 
involving  the  right  to  live.  On  the  one 
hand  it  gave  pensions  and  provided  for  the 
payment  of  allowances  to  unemployable 
blind  persons  without  making  them  depen¬ 
dent  on  the  Poor  Law.  On  the  other  hand 
it  gave  financial  assistance  to  workshops  and 
home  workers’  schemes,  so  as  to  help  them 
to  make  blind  persons  self-supporting.  In 
addition  it  sanctioned  the  payment  of  grants 
for  Braille  and  Moon  production  and  other 
purposes,  in  terms  which  made  it  possible 
in  the  present  year  to  extend  them  to 
the  production  of  Talking  Books.  The 
machinery  erected  by  the  Act  was  one  of 
local  administration  with  central  checking 
and  stimulus.  The  Act  imposed  a  duty  on 
every  County  and  County  Borough  in  our 
country,  146  “  Local  Authorities,”  as  we 
call  them,  in  all,  to  submit  to  the  Minister 
of  Health  a  minimum  scheme  for  the  welfare 
of  all  registered  blind  persons  in  their  area. 
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The  schemes  provide  in  general  for  registra¬ 
tion,  an  indispensable  preliminary  to  any 
complete  scheme  of  blind  welfare  ;  for  the 
education  of  children  and  adults  ;  for  the 
assistance  of  employing  agencies,  hostels  and 
homes  ;  for  domiciliary  financial  assistance 
for  the  unemployable ;  and  for  home 
teaching  and  social  welfare  in  general. 

A  minimum  scheme  in  each  area  is  thus 
prescribed  by  central  authority.  The  maxi¬ 
mum  or  optimum  scale  depends  on  the 
energy,  good-will  and  the  financial  resources 
of  the  local  authority  itself. 

If  I  give  you  a  figure  representing  the  cost 
of  blind  welfare  services,  it  is  because  I 
believe  that  all  of  us  ought  to  know  our 
facts,  even  if  we  may  not  wish  to  publish 
them  abroad.  Expenditure  on  the  blind  in 
England  and  Wales  from  public  sources 
amounts  to  approximately  £2  million, 
$10  million  a  year,  excluding  the  cost  of 
pensions  to  the  war-blinded,  which,  so  far  as 
we  know,  amounts  to  about  £275,000,  i.e., 
$1,400,000  a  year.  We  have  67,500  civilian 
registered  blind  to  provide  for.  There  are, 
in  all,  about  2,000  war-blinded  men. 

From  voluntary  sources  something  like 
£500,000  a  year,  that  is  $2^  million,  is  being 
contributed  for  the  welfare  of  the  civilian 
blind;  and  about  £190,000  a  year,  i.e.,  close 
on  $1  million  of  voluntary  funds  is  being 
spent  on  the  war-blinded  St.  Dunstaners  and 
their  dependent  children. 

These  figures  have  a  particular  relevance 
to  the  theory  of  municipalisation  or 
nationalisation,  in  so  far  as  it  is  put  forward 
by  an  organisation  of  the  blind  which  last 
year  organised  a  “march  of  the  blind”  on 
London  to  make  certain  demands  upon 
Parliament.  The  marchers,  a  small  and 
tragic  company,  among  other  things  demanded 
that  the  civilian  blind  should  receive  allow¬ 
ances  from  the  State  sufficient  to  secure  them 
a  standard  of  living  equal  to  that  enjoyed  by 
men  who  had  been  blinded  in  the  war.  I 
make  no  comments  on  Marching  as  a  political 
weapon  ;  you  in  the  United  States  have  some 
experience  of  it.  But,  if  you  consider  the 
figures  I  have  so  summarily  given,  you  can 
make  a  simple  and  devastating  calculation 
which  will  drive  you  back  to  fundamental 
arguments  of  rights  and  duties. 

You  will  also  see,  I  think,  that  if,  as  I 
venture  to  forecast  to  you,  an  exhaustive 


and  critical  inquiry  is  likely  soon  to  be  made 
into  our  social  service  system  in  general,  the 
cost  of  blind  welfare  is  bound  to  come  under 
criticism.  Excluding  the  cost  of  education 
and  the  social  insurance  services,  and 
excluding  the  war-blinded,  the  blind  are 
drawing  on  public  funds  to  the  extent  of 
about  $10  million  per  annum.  The  net 
cost  of  the  social  services  as  a  whole  to  the 
country  is  about  $i|-  billion  per  annum.* 
Registered  blind  persons  are  about  i/6ooth 
of  the  total  population ;  their  share  of 
social  service  expenditure  is,  very  roughly, 
about  i/i5oth.  The  apparent  disproportion  • 
is  marked.  I  am  not  suggesting  for  a 
moment  that  the  blind  are  drawing  unfairly 
on  public  funds  ;  but  we  must  be  frank  with 
ourselves  and  recognise  that  $10  million  a 
year  from  public  funds  is  a  large  sum  of 
money.  We  must,  then,  study  our  case 
for  the  expenditure  and  be  prepared  to 
justify  it. 

That  is  enough  of  statistics.  I  have  tried 
to  show  what  is  the  expressed  attitude  of 
the  State  to  the  blind  in  our  country,  and  to 
indicate,  very  briefly,  what  are  the  chief 
problems  which  remain  for  solution,  or  are 
actually  created  by  the  attitude  of  the  State 
to  the  blind.  In  solving  the  problems  still 
before  us  we  must  secure  for  the  blind 
continued  public  sympathy  and  support. 

So  long  as  voluntary  organisations  for  the 
blind  exist,  that  sympathy  must  express 
itself  in  voluntary  contributions  of  money  as 
well  as  in  consent  to  payments  from  the 
National  Exchequer  and  local  public  funds. 

Here  we  come  to  a  special  and  peculiar 
provision  in  our  Blind  Persons  Act,  namely, 
the  enactment,  that  any  person  or  body  of 
persons  collecting  money  for  the  blind  from 
the  general  public  must  be  registered  as  an 
authorised  collecting  agency.  In  other 
words,  the  State  has  taken  steps  to  prevent 
the  sympathy  of  the  public  being  abused. 
This  registration  is  a  child  of  the  War,  when 
mushroom  War  Charities  sprang  into  growth 
all  over  the  country.  Some  of  them, 
regrettably,  were  bogus  ;  many  of  them  were 
distinguished  by  sentimentalism  rather  than 
by  practical  business  sense.  Parliament, 
very  wisely,  decided  to  bring  all  such 

*i.e.  the  American  billion,  the  round  figure  equivalent 
of  /300, 000,000.  The  gross  cost  in  1934-5  was  just 
over  ^400,000,000. 
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charities  under  regulation.  It  happened 
that  the  Blind  Persons  Act  was  in  gestation 
whde  the  War  Charities  Act  was  still  in 
force  ;  and  it  is  that  factor  of  date,  rather 
than  any  considered  reason  for  distinguishing 
charities  for  the  blind  from  other  charities, 
which  is  responsible  for  the  fact  that  no 
other  charities  are  subject  to  the  same  or 
similar  regulation. 

The  cause  of  the  blind  has,  of  course,  a 
particularly  good  appeal.  It  has  always 
offered  a  temptation  to  people  who  are 
temperamentally  unable  to  resist  financial 
temptation.  My  friend  Mr.  Ben  Purse,  who 
is  an  encyclopaedia  of  facts  on  blind  welfare, 
has  told  me  that,  in  the  two  years  which 
preceded  the  enactment  of  the  Blind  Persons 
Act,  47  prosecutions  for  fraud  and  mis¬ 
representation  were  instituted  against 
agencies  for  the  blind,  and  that  45  of  them 
resulted  in  conviction.  So  we  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  this  particular  regulation.  We  do 
not  object  to  it.  On  the  contrary  we  regard 
it  as  a  useful  protection.  The  word 
“  racket  ”  had  not  been  coined,  I  think,  in 
1920.  The  thing,  none  the  less,  existed. 
As  a  result  of  registration  of  agencies  blind 
rackets  have  largely  disappeared  in  Great 
Britain.  Occasionally  nowadays  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  Authorities  has  to  be  directed  to  some 
dubious  scheme  launched  by  some  enter¬ 
prising  rogue  whose  main  object  is  to  find 
a  salary  for  himself  and  his  friends,  or 
possibly  his  family.  There  are  still  a  few 
dubious  organisations  which  convert  sym¬ 
pathy  into  cash  but  fail  to  publish  audited 
accounts. 

Our  system  of  registration,  however,  is  not 
perfect.  Under  it  an  agency  for  the  blind 
may  apply  for  registration  to  any  County  or 
County  Borough  authority.  Once  registered 
it  is  not  in  any  way  limited  to  the  area  of 
the  registering  authority ;  it  may  collect 
money  in  any  part  of  the  country.  This  is 
theoretically  wrong,  and  is  actually  an 
abuse. 

Moreover  the  spreading  of  the  power  to 
register  over  the  146  County  and  County 
Borough  authorities  militates  against  any 
general  view  or  handling  of  the  problem. 
Central  registration  of  collecting  agencies 
seems  to  me  a  corollary  of  co-ordination. 
After  1 7  years’  experience  of  local  registra¬ 
tion,  most  of  us  have,  I  think,  come  to  the 


conclusion  that  the  registration  of  agencies 
should  be  a  function  of  a  central  authority 
which  would  consider  applications  from 
local,  regional  and  national  agencies,  and 
pay  some  regard  not  only  to  the  bona  fides 
of  the  management  but  to  the  question  of 
the  need  for  further  agencies.  Such  a 
power,  wisely  used,  should  not  impede 
initiative  and  development.  But  it  goes 
without  saying  that  the  central  authority 
must  be  fully  disposed  to  foster  voluntary 
enterprise  and  entirely  aloof  from  political 
influences.  We  have  in  Great  Britain  a 
body  called  the  Charity  Commission.  That 
body  was  appointed  by  Parliament  in  1853 
for  the  better  administration  of  charitable 
trusts,  a  number  of  which  were  being 
rendered  obsolete  by  the  impossibility  or 
inadvisability  of  pursuing  the  objects  for 
which  they  were  founded.  The  Charity 
Commission  has  had  its  powers  enlarged 
from  time  to  time,  and  in  the  Blind  Persons 
Act,  was  required  to  make  an  annual  return 
of  the  number  of  agencies  registered  by 
Local  Authorities.  Local  Authorities  may 
not  remove  a  charity,  once  it  is  registered, 
from  the  list  without  the  consent  of  the 
Charity  Commission.  I  think,  on  the 
whole,  that  the  Charity  Commission  itself 
should  be  the  central  registration  authority 
which  we  need. 

The  support  which  we  need  from  the 
public,  however,  is  not  only  financial  support. 
We  need  personal  service  ;  the  State  has 
wisely  made  no  attempt  to  regulate  that. 
Lengthening  experience  of  work  for  the 
blind  convinces  me  more  'than  ever  that 
without  the  personal  service  rendered  by 
individual  members  of  the  general  public  to 
organisations  for  the  blind  and  to  the  blind 
themselves,  any  system  of  blind  welfare 
must  fail. 

Beyond  that  again,  there  is  the  instructed 
public  opinion  which  we  always  need  to 
have  on  our  side.  That  support  has  to  be 
won  by  the  right  kind  of  propaganda  and 
publicity.  Publicity  is  a  science  and  an 
art.  It  is  practised  in  England  as  in 
America.  Many  of  its  principles,  and  most 
of  its  jargon,  have  been  imported  from  you 
to  us.  I  would  not  venture  to  lecture  on 
publicity  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  ;  on 
the  contrary  I  hope  to  learn  something  more 
about  it  while  I  am  over  here.  Possibly  I 
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shall  learn  even  to  call  it  not  Publicity,  but 

Interpretation.”  I  will  not  discuss  even 
the  question  whether  sentimentalism  or  sob- 
stuff  pays  ;  I  would  suggest  only  that  sob- 
stuff  takes  you  a  long  way — in  the  wrong 
direction  ! 

But  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  that 
we  who  work  for  the  blind  should,  to  some 
extent,  be  expert  not  only  in  the  niceties 
of  Braille,  but  in  the  subtleties  of — I’ll 
use  the  word — “  interpretation.”  Experts  in 
special  subjects  are  often  bad  at  communica¬ 
ting  their  enthusiasms.  I  heard  recently  of  a 
man  who,  puzzled  by  discussions  on  the  gold 
standard,  went  to  a  well-known  authority 
on  monetary  questions  and  asked  for  an 
explanation.  He  received  one,  a  long  one, 
but  came  away  none  the  wiser.  Complain¬ 
ing  afterwards  to  a  friend  on  his  unfortunate 
experience  in  seeking  the  light,  he  said 
plaintively,  “  What  else  could  I  have  done 
but  go  to  an  expert  ?  ”  The  friend  replied 
“  Quite  ;  but  you  went  to  the  wrong  kind  of 
expert.  You  went  to  an  expert  on  the  gold 
standard ;  you  should  have  gone  to  an 
expert  in  explanation.”  We  have  to  be 


experts  in  explanation  as  well  as  in 
dots. 

Our  ultimate  object  is  to  enable  the  blind 
to  interpret  themselves  to  the  public  by  being 
normally  active,  normally  contributive,  and 
normally  contented  members  of  the  public. 
More  effective  than  any  broadsheet  or  broad¬ 
cast,  more  telling  than  any  pamphlet  or 
book,  is  the  fact  that  blind  men  and  women 
play  their  part  and  pay  their  way  in  the 
community.  I  am  not  decrying  the  written 
or  spoken  word.  We  have  to  be  good 
journalists  or  writers  ;  or  use  them.  We  have 
to  be  good  speakers ;  or  employ  them.  The 
task  of  getting  the  public  to  think  as  well  as 
to  feel  on  the  question  of  blindness  requires 
skill,  and  we  must  organise  our  resources 
to  that  end.  But  the  most  effective  thing  to 
speak  about  and  to  write  about  is  the  very 
thing  which  convinces  without  writing  or 
speaking.  It  is  the  success,  not  merely  in 
the  worldly  and  material  sense,  but  in  the 
intellectual  and  moral  sphere,  of  lives  which 
are  a  triumphant  vindication  of  the  power 
of  the  human  spirit  to  overcome  material 
handicaps. 


PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mather’s  New  Colour  Film. 


THROUGH  the  kindness  of  the  Cloth- 
workers’  Company  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  Committee  arranged  for  the 
showing  of  two  films  dealing  with 
prevention  at  the  Clothworkers’  Hall  on 
August  12th.  Unfortunately,  owing  to  the 
holidays,  only  a  few  workers  for  the  blind 
were  able  to  be  present,  but  those  who  at¬ 
tended  included  Sir  D’Arcy  Power,  K.B.E., 
Mr.  d’Alton,  of  the  Royal  Eye  Hospital,  Miss 
Bramhall  (Ministry  of  Health),  and  Dr. 
Edward  Allen  (late  Principal,  Perkins  In¬ 
stitution),  all  of  whom  took  part  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion. 

In  addition  to  a  black  and  white  film  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
Committee,  those  present  were,  through  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rufus  Holt  Mather, 
of  New  York,  at  whose  suggestion  the  meet¬ 
ing  had  been  arranged,  able  to  see  a  new 
coloured  film,  prepared  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mather,  and  to  hear  some¬ 


thing  of  the  work  they  had  done  in  the  in¬ 
terests  of  prevention  of  blindness,  and  of  the 
special  efforts  made  in  certain  American 
States  to  combat  infantile  ophthalmia  by 
the  routine  use  of  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  eyes 
of  all  newly-born  children.  As  a  result,  the 
incidence  of  blindness  from  infantile  oph¬ 
thalmia  had  now  fallen  from  28  per  cent,  to 
5  per  cent.,  and  these  cases  came  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  from  States  where  the  law  was  in¬ 
adequate. 

Mr.  Mather  spoke,  too,  of  the  dangers 
of  the  indiscriminate  use  of  roller  towels 
in  public  places,  and  commended  the  New 
York  practice  of  providing  paper  towels 
for  each  individual  user.  Mrs.  Mather  also 
spoke  and  emphasised  the  importance  of 
keeping  up-to-date  records  of  the  causes  of 
blindness  and  of  the  necessity  of  an  adequate 
follow-up  system  in  ophthalmic  hospitals, 
to  ensure  the  carrying  out  of  treatment  pre¬ 
scribed. 
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SCIENCE  AND  CHARITY. 


THE  articles  which  have  been  appearing  recently  in  this  journal  on  “  Blind  Man’s 
Holiday  ”  afford  ample  proof,  if  proof  still  be  needed,  that  blind  people  are  perfectly 
capable  of  enjoying  life  with  the  utmost  zest.  The  old  idea  that  the  blind  could 
only  endure  life  has  long  been  exploded,  but  we  must  remember  that  the  old  idea 
was  not  a  fallacy.  It  was  founded  on  grim  facts.  There  is  no  doubt  that  almost 
to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  lot  of  the  average  blind  person 
was  a  miserable  one.  His  bare  needs  were  perhaps  supplied  by  compassion,  but 
few  efforts  were  made  to  make  his  life  really  worth  living.  He  was  neglected  because 
he  was  not  comprehended.  He  was  looked  at  askance,  perhaps  because  there  still  lingered  in  people  s 
minds  the  old  pagan  superstition  that  the  blind  were  a  race  apart,  akin  to  soothsayers  and  prophets, 
abnormal,  uncanny. 

To  what  was  the  startling  change  of  attitude  due  ?  We  are  certainly  not  more  benevolent  than  oui 
forefathers — at  any  rate,  our  Christian  forefathers  ;  and  we  cannot  claim  to  have  greater  inherent 
understanding  or  perception.  The  change  was  not  primarily  due  to  a  sudden  pang  of  the  social 
conscience  or  a  sudden  throb  of  the  economic  pulse  ;  nor  was  it  due  to  the  sudden  appearance  of  a 
reformer  of  genius  of  the  kind  who  transform  an  age  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye.  The  change  was  un¬ 
doubtedly  caused  by  the  rapid  progress  of  scientific  invention.  By  means  of  embossed  types  and  all 
kinds  of  ingenious  apparatus  and  appliances  the  blind  were  enabled  to  invade  the  seeing  world  en 
masse  and  to  prove  that  there  was  nothing  abnormal  about  them.  The  old  barriers  broke,  and  the 
blind  and  the  seeing  were  revealed  to  each  other  as  the  same  ordinary  people,  with  the  same  pleasuies 
and  sorrows,  the  same  hopes  and  fears.  This  revelation  is  an  outstanding  triumph  of  science,  and 
science  needs  the  trumpeting  of  its  triumphs  nowadays  when  its  misuse  threatens  civilization. 

In  the  amelioration  of  the  blind,  scientific  invention  has  been  liberally  assisted  of  recent  years 
by  her  more  abstract  sister,  scientific  attitude.  Simple  things  like  “  help  and  sympathy  and 
“  loving  kindness  ”  have  been  vigorously  sifted,  scientifically  blended  and  artificially  re-piesented 
as  “  social  services,”  alert,  business-like,  quick  off  the  mark.  All  to  the  good,  provided  that  in  the 
process  the  essences  are  not  unduly  compressed  and  deprived  of  their  savour.  A  certain  bustling 
treatment  of  the  blind  is  what  the  progressive  blind  ask  for.  Their  handicap  has  been  overcome  , 
they  are  in  front  with  the  seeing,  straining  for  the  winning  post  ;  and  the  glare  of  publicity  is  thrown 
on  their  brilliant  accomplishments.  But  those  whose  handicap  can  only  painfully  be  lessened  but 
never  quite  overcome,  and  those  who  cannot  even  enter  for  the  race,  must  not  be  forgotten  m  the 
thrill  and  flush  of  victory,  and  there  is  many  a  time  when  the  scientific  device  and  scientific  treatment 
must  give  place  to  the  helping  human  hand  and  simple  human  friendliness.  Fortunately,  the  helping 
hand  of  to-day  is  not  the  ignorant  hand  of  the  past  ;  neither  is  the  simple  friendliness  of  to-day  the 
pitiful  friendliness  of  the  past.  For  helpers  are  now  armed  by  science  with  knowledge  and  powers 
of  relief.  But  always  should  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  scientific  means  and  methods  of  alleviating 
blindness  can  only  be  used  with  full  effect  to  relieve  the  mass  of  the  blind  when  they  are  used  as 
adjuncts  of  the  charity  that  “  never  faileth,”  the  charity  “  that  beareth  all  things,  believethall  things, 
hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things.” 


THE  NEW  BRAILLE  WEEKLY. 

The  issue  by  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  of  a  Braille  edition  of  the  K-H  News-Letter 
has  met  with  immediate  success.  Although  the  publication  is  only  a  month  old,  the  numbei  of  annual 
subscribers  is  already  350  and  is  steadily  growing.  This  is  a  remarkable  result  and  has  given  con¬ 
siderable  gratification  to  all  concerned — not  least  to  Commander  Stephen  King-Hall  who  so  kindly 
permitted  the  Braille  edition  of  his  unique  paper  to  be  issued.  The  N ews-Letter  might,  indeed,  have 
been  conceived  purely  as  a  periodical  for  the  blind,  so  concise  is  its  form  and  so  ample  its  scope,  and 
the  enthusiastic  welcome  given  to  it  by  blind  readers  shows  how  ready  a  market  there  is  for  Braille 

periodicals  dealing  authoritatively  with  current  affairs.  _ 

v  0  '  The  Editor. 
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A  RHYMER  IN  RETROSPECT. 

By  BARBARA  ROSS  McINTOSH. 

Miss  McIntosh  is  well  known  to  readers  of  The  New  Beacon  as  the  blind  writer 
of  several  beautiful  carols,  and  she  has  had  her  poems  published  in  periodicals  and  in 

book  form. 


I  THINK  that  my  first  rather  primitive 
ideas  of  rhythm  were  given  to  me  in 
the  manse  kitchen  of  a  Scottish, 
northern  village.  There  our  maid  had 
sole  charge  of  me  when  my  parents 
were  out  visiting  their  flock,  and  she 
encouraged  me  to  march  and  to  sing 
in  strict  tempo  the  old  folk  rhymes  which 
had  been  handed  down  orally  from  one 
generation  to  another. 

Recently,  the  words  and  tune  of  one  in 
particular  were  broadcast  from  a  Scottish 
Wireless  station,  during  a  sound  picture 
of  life  among  the  fishing  folk  of  the  Buchan 
coast,  and  the  lilting  cadences  swept  the 
harp  of  memory  and  left  its  strings  vibrating 
to  the  spell  of  the  days  that  were.  The 
words  are  not  too  clear  in  meaning,  but  the 
tune  goes  with  a  “  birl,”  as  we  say  in 
Scotland  :  a  brisk,  lively  measure  that  lends 
itself  to  zest  and  colour  of  interpretation. 
Here  are  the  opening  lines  : 

“  Oats  and  beans  and  barley  grows. 

Oats  and  beans  and  barley  grows, 

You  nor  I  nor  nobody  knows 

Where  oats  and  beans  and  barley  grows.” 

A  new  maid  brought  her  own  particular 
quota  of  musical  rhymes,  among  which  I  can 
still  recall  one  which  had  a  somewhat 
melancholy  setting,  and  began  : 

“  Wash  your  hair  in  the  drops  of  wine. 

In  the  cold  days  of  winter  O.” 

The  reason  for  such  strange  ablutions  was 
not  specified,  but  the  quaint  fragment 
remains  a  haunting  memory. 

Later,  music  and  rhyme  again  went  hand 
in  hand  in  my  games,  and  exercised  their 
dual  influence  over  me.  On  Saturday  fore¬ 
noons  I  held  high  holiday,  and  in  the  manner 
of  the  only  child,  worked  out  my  own 
particular  amusements.  A  favourite  one  with 
me  took  the  form  of  an  imaginary  concert. 
My  dolls  sat  in  a  stiff,  precise  row,  on  a  box 
that  did  duty  for  a  platform,  while  I  myself 
darted  hither  and  thither,  very  busy  and 
important,  with  my  varied  roles  of  chairman, 


artists  and  audience.  Instrumental  activities 
were  limited  to  a  comb  and  a  mouth  organ, 
while  the  words  of  the  songs  were  taken 
from  a  Braille  copy  of  one  of  Nelson’s 
Readers.  As  for  the  tunes,  they  were  often 
done  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  any¬ 
thing  which  specially  took  my  fancy  was 
remembered  and  used  again  at  another 
concert.  I  can  still  recall  my  difficulties 
with  Cowper’s  “  Loss  of  the  Royal  George,” 
and  my  heroic  efforts  to  get  something 
singable  for  the  lines 

“  When  Kempenfelt  went  down, 

With  twice  four  hundred  men.” 

Far  otherwise  was  it  with  James  Hogg’s 
“  Skylark,”  which  seemed  to  conjure  up  a 
lilting  measure  that  is  still  associated  in  my 
mind  with  that  spontaneous  lyric. 

Concerts  real  and  imaginary  are  but 
fleeting  hours  of  harmony  and  song  :  all  too 
soon  the  artists  fall  silent  and  the  audiences 
dwindle  away  from  the  world  of  melody  to 
mundane  things.  A  little  over  the  age  of 
twelve,  I  became  a  permanent  inhabitant  of 
Sit-still  country,  and  put  my  dolls  away 
with  a  benison  for  all  that  they  had  meant 
in  a  busy,  bustling  childhood.  Some  new 
plaything  had  to  be  found  for  long,  empty 
forenoons,  and  a  mind  that  was  in  such 
strong  contrast  to  a  reposeful  body. 

Then  did  a  new  enchantment  permeate 
earth,  sea  and  sky.  Slowly,  laboriously, 
falteringly,  with  many  wrong  beginnings  and 
false  turnings,  I  tried  to  learn  something  of 
the  art  of  poesy,  and  so  plucked  rhymer’s 
joy,  and  tasted  the  first  sweets  of  creation. 
Enchantment  is  the  only  word  which  aptly 
describes  my  feelings  during  my  first  attempts 
at  verse.  It  was  early  summer,  and  I  was 
taken  into  a  homely  patch  of  back  garden, 
where  two  small  rose  trees  flowered 
luxuriantly.  The  cheerful,  somewhat  metallic 
chatter  of  sparrows  filled  the  air,  and  all 
the  strident  sounds  of  city  life  and  traffic 
broke  forth  on  all  sides.  Whenever  I  took 
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my  style  in  my  hand  the  shining  portals  of 
ideas  swung  back,  I  trod  sylvan  glades  where 
birds  immortal  sang  with  thrilling  sweetness. 
A  fairy  mantle  folded  me  about  and  made 
me  oblivious  of  time  and  all  prosaic  sur¬ 
roundings.  I  was  free  possessor  of  a  per¬ 
petual  charter  to  the  land  of  glamorous 
dreams  and  all  fair  imaginings. 

There  is  an  anti-climax  to  most  of  our 
experiences,  even  those  bordering  on  the 
sublime,  and  mine  was  no  exception  to  the 
rule.  I  laugh  as  I  turn  over  my  early 
products  of  the  muse.  How  ambitious,  even 
vainglorious,  their  titles  sound — “  What  Is 
Love  ?  ”  “  Ode  to  Time,”  “  Ode  to  Oppor¬ 
tunity,”  “  Foregleams  of  Immortality  ” — 
how  airily  and  light-heartedly  I  rushed  in 
to  sum  up  and  classify  the  weightiest  of 
problems  of  thought  and  conduct.  Now, 
I  have  at  least  learned  something  of  the 
valuable  art  of  humility.  The  simplest 
subject  is  ample  for  my  pen,  and  when 
handled  with  true  reverence  and  care,  then 
only  will  it  yield  the  most  lasting  joy  and 
satisfaction,  as  rhymer’s  reaping.  Though 
I  laugh  at  my  crude  attempts  in  the  rhymer’s 
art,  it  is  with  the  kindly  mirth  of  the  tolerant 
mother,  who  smilingly  views  her  first  crea¬ 
tions  of  the  mind.  They  gave  richly  of 
rhymer’s  joy,  in  their  time  and  season,  and 
cannot  now  be  grudged  their  long  and 
undisturbed  repose. 

From  the  pure,  individual  joy  of  personal 
creation,  it  is  a  swift  transition  to  the  public 
glories  of  appearing  in  printer’s  ink.  I  had 
had  several  embryonic  outpourings  of 
verse,  which  a  kind  editor  had  hospitably 
received  into  the  shelter  of  his  columns. 
They  were  my  first  taste  of  the  magic  of  the 
quill,  and  linger  warm  and  bright  in  the 
memory  ;  but  it  was  with  a  simple  little 
love-song  couched  in  our  own  vernacular 
that  the  real  drama  of  the  glory  of  discovery 
in  print  was  enacted. 

I  see  in  memory’s  looking-glass  a  sitting- 
room  where  we  had  our  holiday  quarters. 
A  friendly  landlady  bustles  in  with  a  bundle 
of  Scottish  weeklies,  which  she  hopes  will 
beguile  a  wet  evening.  My  mother  lifts  one, 
then  reads  aloud  in  her  clear,  musical  voice. 
There  is  a  note  of  triumph  that  sounds  like 
a  bugle  call  and  startles  me  into  instant 
alertness. 


“  Love’s  Moaning  Lilt,”  the  voice  says 
slowly  and  with  emphasis. 

“  Some  one  has  thought  of  my  title,”  I  say 
dreamily. 

Then  the  voice  continues,  gathering  in 
tone  and  expression  :  “  By  Barbara  Ross 
McIntosh.” 

A  sharp  intake  of  breath  follows  from  one 
listener,  and  a  rapid  fire  of  questions  and 
exclamations  from  another.  Then  the  great, 
unbelievable  fact  is  gradually  borne  in  upon 
me  that  my  very  humble  tag  of  verse  has 
come  forth  in  a  Scottish  weekly.  It  has  been 
sprinkled  with  ink,  and  baptised  into  the 
ancient  craft.  Many  joys  have  come  to  me 
from  rhymer’s  cult  ;  but  none  was  so  full 
of  pure  ecstasy  and  fascinating  mystery. 
Is  it  little  wonder  that  I  have  a  special  niche 
in  the  temple  of  loving  remembrance  for 
the  friend  who  brought  the  miracle  to  pass  ? 

All  those  backward  glancings  into  the 
country  of  retrospect  would  be  of  poor 
value  did  they  not  go  to  prove  an  illuminating 
truth — namely,  that  rhymer’s  art  and 
rhymer’s  joy  are  very  specially  the  inherit¬ 
ance  of  the  blind.  The  absence  of  sight  is 
all  the  more  reason  for  an  undisturbed 
concentration  on  the  treasures  of  inward 
vision.  When  the  world  of  sight  is  shut  out, 
there  is  all  the  larger  opportunity  to  lay 
fast  hold  of  the  world  of  thought  and 
imagination  and  make  it  come  forth  in  the 
shining  raiment  of  rhyme.  The  muse  is  a 
just  and  generous  mistress,  and  never  spurns 
the  devotion  of  her  faithful  servants.  The 
more  they  toil  and  sweat  and  agonise  in  her 
service,  the  richer  and  more  bountifully  are 
they  rewarded  by  treasure  of  vision  and 
experience. 

You  who  feel  the  laggard  days,  slow  of 
tread  and  empty  of  accomplishment,  will 
you  try  this  magic  which  lies  close  to  your 
mind  and  hand  ?  Will  you  fare  through 
lands  afar,  and  follow  after  the  gentlest 
and  noblest  craft  ?  If  so,  the  muse  will  be 
your  prince  of  good  comrades  and  most 
acceptable  of  friends ;  your  breaker  of 
bread  in  the  wilderness,  and  maker  of  the 
music  of  true  heart’s  gladness.  One  who  has 
shared  the  fruits  of  its  flawless  company 
for  many  moons  past  will  wish  you  good 
greeting  and  good  cheer  from  the  Sign  of  the 
Lyre. 
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THE  84th  REPORT  OF  THE  CHARITY 

COMMISSIONERS. 

By  BEN  PURSE. 


IT  is  perhaps  advisable  to  point  out 
here  that  the  Report  under  review  is 
solely  concerned  with  the  charities 
operating  in  England  and  Wales,  and 
the  document  before  us  follows  much  the 
same  procedure  as  that  outlined  in  previous 
statements. 

We  have  previously  noted  the  fact  that  the 
tabular  statements  printed  in  the  Report 
furnish  a  very  inadequate  record  of  the 
volume  of  business  actually  transacted  by 
the  Commissioners,  for  much  of  this  work  is 
conducted  either  by  correspondence  or  by 
conference  between  the  respective  parties. 
During  the  year  1936,  699  Orders  were  made 
in  exercise  of  the  authority  conferred  under 
the  Charitable  Trusts  Act,  i860,  the  numbers 
for  the  years  1934  and  1935  being  649  and 
696  respectively.  The  miscellaneous  Orders 
dealt  with  by  the  Commissioners  in  1936 
numbered  5.366  ;  in  1934  the  number  was 
5,145,  and  in  1935,  5,656. 

The  number  of  separate  charities  of  which 
accounts  were  rendered  during  the  past  year 
was  43.652.  but  the  total  number,  including 
previously  outstanding  accounts,  was  56,352. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  certain 
number  of  cases  concerned  with  educational 
endowments  continue  to  come  before  the 
Commissioners  for  determination  under  the 
Board  of  Education  Act,  1899,  and  Orders 
in  Council,  1900  to  1902,  and  it  is  well  in  the 
public  interest  that  there  should  be  some 
authoritative  court  to  which  applications 
can  be  made  when  the  procedure  adopted  by 
certain  endowed  charities  is  of  questionable 
validity. 

1  he  number  of  charities  registered  under 
the  War  Charities  Act,  1916,  at  the  end  of 
1936  was  508,  as  compared  with  513  at 
the  end  of  the  previous  year. 

The  total  number  of  charities  for  the 
blind  included  in  the  combined  register  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1936  was  245.  During 
that  year  two  new  charities  for  the  blind 
were  entered  in  the  combined  register,  and 
one  was  expunged  from  the  records.  It 
is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  to  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  registration  of 


charities  for  the  blind  that  far  too  many 
of  these  organisations,  for  a  variety  of 
reasons,  have  been  able  to  secure  official 
recognition.  One  need  only  remember  that 
the  blind  population  of  England  and  Wales 
for  the  year  under  review  was  67,534,  and 
245  charities  catering  for  the  requirements 
of  this  number  is  palpably  absurd.  Reduced 
to  simple  arithmetic,  it  means  that  one 
charity  exists  for  the  care  of  approximately 
every  275  blind  persons. 

The  total  number  of  Orders  for  sale  of 
charity  land  during  the  past  83  years  has 
been  31,793,  and  the  purchase-money  has 
amounted  to  £32,228,481  in  cash,  besides 
£222,502  of  stock.  In  the  past  year  sales 
under  Orders  have  produced  £699,344  in 
cash,  besides  £180  of  stock,  and  in  addition, 
yearly  payments  in  respect  of  land  sold 
were  created,  amounting  to  £28.  The 
quantity,  so  far  as  is  ascertainable,  of  land 
sold  in  1936  under  Orders  was  1,156  acres, 
and  the  value  of  land  bought  during  the 
same  period  was  £142,800. 

The  total  value  of  stocks  and  other 
securities  held  by  the  official  trustees  of 
charitable  funds  on  31st  December,  1936, 
amounted  to  £88,519,582.  14s.  2d.  This  sum 
is  irrespective  of  £19,631.  15s.  4d.  annuities, 
and  other  securities  detailed  in  the  Report. 
These  stocks  and  securities  are  held  by  the 
official  trustees  on  61,300  separate  accounts. 

In  a  significant  paragraph  the  Com¬ 
missioners  conclude  their  Report  as  follows  : 

“  We  think  it  proper  to  call  attention 
to  the  harm  done  by  people  in  prominent 
positions  allowing  themselves  to  be  named  as 
patrons  of  charities  without  ascertaining 
that  such  charities  are  properly  conducted. 
The  Report  made  in  June,  1916,  by  the 
committee  appointed  by  the  Home 
Secretary,  and  the  Report  made  in  1927  by 
the  Departmental  Committee  on  the  super¬ 
vision  of  charities,  both  refer  to  this  matter. 
In  some  cases  brought  .to  our  notice  only  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  large  sums 
collected  from  the  public  reach  those  for 
whose  benefit  the  money  is  supposed  to  be 
raised.”  Recent  exposures  in  the  courts  all 
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go  to  show  that  sufficient  care  is  not  exercised 
by  well-intentioned  people  who  give  their 
patronage  to  a  number  of  these  newly 
established  agencies,  and  it  is  timely  that  the 
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Commissioners  have  called  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  abuses  which  in  the  future  we 
think  can  only  be  permanently  controlled 
by  legislative  enactment. 


THE  BRITISH  SOCIAL  SERVICES. 


THOSE  who  would  build,  according  to 
Shakespeare,  must  first  survey  the 
plot ;  and  the  authors  of  the 
Report  on  British  Social  Services 
(published  by  PEP,  16,  Queen  Anne’s  Gate, 
S.W.  1,  price  7s.  6d.  net)  have  in  effect 
taken  these  words  as  their  text,  realising 
that  the  time  has  come  for  us  to  look  round 
and  see  what  we  are  all  getting  at  in  the 
social  services,  and  what,  in  the  light  of 
past  experience,  we  should  be  getting  to  in 
the  future.  PEP  adds  yet  another  to  the 
cryptic  sets  of  initials  that  perplex  the  new¬ 
comer  in  the  field  of  social  work,  and  stands 
for  Political  and  Economic  Planning  ;  with 
perhaps  a  suggestion  of  what  the  Dictionary 
defines  as  “  Amer.  si.,  for  vigour,  go.” 

PEP,  to  quote  the  foreword  of  the  Survey, 
“is  an  independent  non-party  group,  con¬ 
sisting  of  more  than  a  hundred  working 
members  who  are  by  vocation  industrialists, 
distributors,  officers  of  central  and  local 
government,  university  teachers  and  so 
forth,  who  give  part  of  their  spare  time  to 
the  use  of  their  special  training  in  fact¬ 
finding  and  in  suggesting  principles  and 
possible  advances  over  a  wide  range  of  social 
and  economic  activities.”  It  seems  rather  a 
pity,  though  no  doubt  there  are  good 
reasons  for  it,  that  the  authors  of  the  Report 
should  be  modestly  anonymous.  The  reader 
will  certainly  discover  for  himself  that  they 
are  people  of  wide  knowledge,  moderation, 
and  experience,  neither  tiresomely  Right  nor 
aggressively  Left,  but  it  would  be  interesting 
to  know  who  they  are. 

They  do  not  attempt  to  do  much  more 
than  set  out  the  social  services  at  present 
in  existence,  showing  their  inter-relation  and 
the  principles  that  underlie  them  ;  they 
look  upon  the  Report  as  “a  contribution 
towards  the  working  out  of  a  more  balanced 
approach,”  realising  that  unless  the  present 
state  of  affairs  is  made  clear,  advance  from 
it  is  not  possible. 

It  is  a  commonplace  that  those  who  try 


to  explain  our  social  services  soon  find 
themselves  in  difficulties,  for,  since  those 
services  have  grown  up  to  meet  human 
needs  and  deal  with  wayward  human  beings 
nothing  is  quite  as  tidy  as  we  should  like. 

“  If  only  I  hadn’t  the  children  to  look 
after,”  sighed  a  headmistress  one  day  as  she 
bent  over  Board  of  Education  returns, 

“  I  could  keep  these  statistics  so  much  more 
satisfactorily  ”  ;  and  it  is  “  the  children  ” 
who  have  an  annoying  way  of  upsetting  all 
the  neatest  calculations  of  the  legislator. 
“  For  thirty  years,”  write  the  authors  of 
the  Report,  “  there  has  been  a  haphazard 
piling  up  of  measures,  the  form  and  precise 
objectives  of  which  have  been  indicated  by 
temporary  circumstances,  financial  and 
political  considerations,  and  by  passing 
fashions  of  administrative  method.”  For 
these  reasons,  anyone  coming  into  the  field 
could  not  do  better  than  accept  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  writers  of  British  Social  Services 
through  the  jungle,  for  the  Report  takes 
each  of  the  Public  Social  Services  in  turn, 
shows  how  it  has  developed,  what  it  tries  to 
do,  and  how  far  it  is  successful.  Having 
regard  to  the  complicated  matters  dealt 
with,  the  Report  is  wonderfully  lucid  in 
expression,  and  it  is  illustrated  with 
extremely  clear  diagrams,  including  some  of 
those  pleasant  little  pictures  designed  for 
those  of  us  who  find  it  easier  to  cope  with 
statistics  on  (for  example)  hospital  treatment, 
when  a  silhouette  of  a  patient  tucked  up  in 
bed,  with  what  looks  like  an  illuminated 
text  over  his  head,  is  used  to  convey  the 
hard  facts  relating  to  net  expenditure  by 
Central  and  Local  Government,  and  recovery 
of  cost  payments  from  the  sufferer. 

The  Report  restricts  the  term  Public 
Social  Services  to  those  services  which  have 
as  object  the  enhancement  of  the  personal 
welfare  of  the  individual,  and  divides  them 
into  three  groups-: — 

1.  Constructive  Community  Services,  in¬ 
cluding  education,  public  health  and  medical 
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services,  mental  health  services,  the  welfare 
of  the  blind,  and  the  work  of  the  Ministry 
of  Labour  Employment  Exchanges  and 
training  centres. 

2.  Social  Insurance  Services,  covering 
National  Health  Insurance,  Unemployment 
Insurance,  and  Widows,  Orphans,  and  Old 
Age  Contributory  Pensions.  Workmen’s 
Compensation  is  also  dealt  with  under  this 
head. 

3.  Social  Assistance  Services,  including 
non-contributory  Old  Age  Pensions,  the 
work  of  the  Unemployment  Assistance  Board 
and  the  services  of  Public  Assistance  Com¬ 
mittees. 

Two  characteristics  which  have  marked 
the  development  of  the  Public  Social  Services 
are  touched  upon,  viz.,  the  evolution  of 
public  social  services  out  of  voluntary 
social  services,  and  the  abandonment  of  the 
conception  of  a  comprehensive  poor  relief 
service  based  upon  destitution,  in  favour  of 
a  number  of  specialist  services,  founded 
either  on  common  citizenship  or  on  a  contract 
of  social  insurance. 

Attention  is  drawn  to  two  important 
developments :  The  change  over  from 

administration  by  local  ad  hoc  bodies  dealing 
with  particular  services  to  administration 
by  omnibus  local  authorities,  and  the  growth 
of  the  centralised  services. 

The  first  chapter  of  the  Report,  entitled 
Summary  and  Conclusions,  deals  in  brief 
form  with  the  matters  treated  at  length  in 
the  remaining  chapters  of  the  book,  and 
thus  gives  the  student  a  valuable  outline 
of  the  whole  before  proceeding  to  detail. 
Each  of  the  three  groups  of  Public  Social 
Services  is  taken  in  turn,  the  present  arrange¬ 
ments  described,  and  their  deficiencies  in¬ 
dicated. 

One  example  may  suffice.  The  Public 
Medical  Services  are  classified  under  eight 
main  headings,  including  those  dealing  with 
the  pre-school  child,  the  school  child, 
persons  suffering  from  infectious  diseases, 
tuberculosis,  venereal  disease,  and  illnesses 
necessitating  treatment  at  general  hospitals, 
and  the  weaknesses  of  each  form  of  service 
as  it  now  exists  are  indicated  (e.g.  the  in¬ 
complete  supervision  of  the  “  toddler,”  the 
variation  in  the  scope  and  quality  of  the 
school  medical  service,  and  so  forth) . 
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A  final  section  deals  with  Immediate 
Needs.  The  establishment  of  a  Royal  Com¬ 
mission  of  Enquiry  into  public  social  pro¬ 
vision  or  the  appointment  of  a  special 
Minister  is  considered;  but  both  these  in 
the  view  of  the  writers  of  the  Report  fail  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  case,  and  the  alter¬ 
native  is  suggested  of  the  establishment  of 
a  Social  Services  Statutory  Committee, 
under  obligation  to  make  thorough  enquiries 
into  the  administration  of  social  service 
funds.  Its  work  would  be  threefold  : — 

1.  Study  of  the  basic  principles  governing 
the  relationships  of  the  various  public 
social  services  to  one  another,  and  of  the 
social  services  as  a  whole  to  social  and 
economic  policy. 

2.  Consideration  of  improvement  in  the 
administrative  and  financial  structure  of 
the  services,  with  a  view  to  efficiency  and 
economy. 

3.  Examination  of  the  anomalies  and 
gaps  in  the  present  system  in  order  that  they 
may  be  overcome. 

Such  a  Committee  should  “  in  fact,  act  as 
an  advisory  General  Headquarters  Staff  for 
planning  and  guiding  social  policy.” 

It  is  satisfactory  that  the  writers  of  the 
Report  find  a  place  for  the  voluntary  worker 
in  their  planning,  and  indeed  regard  the 
voluntary  element  as  “of  the  highest 
importance  in  maintaining  the  acceptability 
of  the  social  services  on  terms  consistent 
with  administrative  needs.”  It  is  equally 
satisfactory  that  they  recognise  the  essential 
importance  of  giving  officials  training  in 
social  case-work,  and  deplore  the  narrow 
training  requirements  sometimes  made,  and 
the  dangers  of  overweighting  them  “  with 
technical  questions  arising  out  of  statutes, 
regulations  and  codes  of  instructions.” 

Workers  in  such  a  comparatively  small 
corner  of  the  social  field  as  that  of  blind 
welfare  are  often  perturbed  lest  they  lose 
sight  of  bigger  issues  and  fail  to  see  their 
own  problems  in  proper  perspective.  Time 
does  not  allow  them  to  study  Acts  of 
Parliament  in  detail,  and  the  wording  of 
such  Acts  is  not  alluring  to  those  whose 
reading  has  to  be  fitted  in  at  odd  moments. 

To  these  workers  this  Report  can  be  recom¬ 
mended,  for  in  its  pages  a  vast  amount  of 
information  is  packed  in  readable  form. 
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JOINT  BLIND  WELFARE  COMMITTEE. 


A  REPORT  of  the  seventeenth  meeting, 
held  on  May  14th,  1937,  appears  in  the 
August  issue  of  the  Municipal  Review . 
The  following  were  the  main  matters 
dealt  with  : — 

1.  Election  of  Chairman  and  Vice-Chair- 
man. — Mr.  E.  W.  Cemlyn  Jones  and  Mr. 
E.  H.  Lee  respectively  were  elected  to  these 
offices  for  the  ensuing  year. 

2.  Voluntary  Associations  (. Revised  Re¬ 
organisation  Scheme ). — Three  resolutions 
were  adopted  and  may  be  summarised  as 
follows  : — 

(a)  That  in  view  of  the  Joint  Committee’s 
disapproval  of  the  scheme  for  a  National 
General  Council  submitted  by  the  Con¬ 
ference  on  Co-ordination  of  National  Work, 
they  recommend  that  the  Conference’s  in¬ 
vitation  to  each  Association  to  appoint  eight 
representatives  thereon  be  declined,  and  the 
Ministry  of  Health  asked  not  to  recognise  the 
Council.  The  Negotiating  Sub-Committee 
were  appointed  to  discuss  the  matter  with 
the  Ministry  if  desired,  and  the  Secretaries 
instructed  to  inform  local  authorities  of  the 
action  taken. 

(b)  That  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  be  asked  to  reconstitute  its  Council 
on  lines  already  proposed,  with  a  view  to 
implementing  the  national  part  of  the  Joint 
Committee’s  scheme,  subject  to  any  adjust¬ 
ment  resultant  on  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  regional  bodies.  No  opinion  was 


expressed  as  to  the  proposed  inclusion  of 
representatives  of  Northern  Ireland  on  the 
National  Institute’s  reconstituted  Council, 
as  it  was  not  thought  opportune  to  express 
an  opinion  at  the  present  time. 

( c )  That  the  Union  of  Counties  Associa¬ 
tions  should  be  asked  to  give  details  as  soon 
as  possible  of  the  proposals  for  the  consti¬ 
tution  and  administration  of  the  new  regional 
bodies. 

3.  Prevention  of  Blindness. — A  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
Committee  was  read,  relative  to  certain  ob¬ 
servations  made  by  the  Joint  Committee 
upon  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  Report.  It 
was  agreed  to  refer  to  the  Society  of  Medical 
Officers  of  Health  the  recommendation  that 
women  and  children  suffering  from  venereal 
disease  should  be  sent  to  Maternity  and  Child 
Welfare  Clinics  for  treatment  rather  than 
to  V.D.  Centres,  and  to  ask  them  to  report 
upon  the  present  existence  of  combined 
clinics,  and  the  possibilities  of  extending 
them. 

4.  Blind  Pensioners. — A  letter  from  the 
Rochester  Old  Age  Pensions  Committee  was 
received,  drawing  attention  to  the  fact  that 
two  pensions  may  be  payable  between  the 
ages  of  65  and  70,  but  only  one  thereafter.  It 
was  agreed  that  in  view  of  the  legislation 
now  under  consideration  by  the  Government, 
no  action  should  be  taken  at  present. 


A  NEW  ZEALAND  MASSEUSE. 


MISS  M.  V.  ROUSSELL,  who  for  a 
number  of  years  has  been  a  mas¬ 
seuse  at  Wellington  Hospital,  New 
Zealand,  is  a  former  pupil  of  the 
New  Zealand  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
The  story  of  her  success  is  of  considerable 
interest  in  that  she  took  her  training  among 
sighted  students  at  the  School  of  Massage  at 
Otago  University. 

Born  in  Marton  in  1902,  Miss  Roussell 
became  totally  blind  as  the  result  of  an 
illness  at  the  age  of  four.  Even  after  losing 
her  sight  she  was  a  daring  child,  and  this 
spirit  of  adventure  has  been  with  her  through¬ 
out  her  career,  a  career  which  she 


determined  to  have  in  spite  of  opposition. 

She  began  her  education  at  the  New 
Zealand  Institute  for  the  Blind  in  Auckland 
when  she  was  seven  and  a  half,  and  there 
she  matriculated  at  sixteen.  Then  followed 
attendance  at  lectures  at  Auckland  Univer¬ 
sity,  where  she  took  the  Arts  course.  Her 
studies  were  interrupted  by  the  removal  of 
her  family  to  Ohakune,  but  she  continued 
them  by  correspondence,  and  when  the 
Roussells  went  to  live  in  Wellington  two 
years  later  she  was  ready  to  be  capped  as  a 
B.A.,  for  which  she  had  taken  Latin  as  a 
major  subject. 

Latin  epic  poetry  was  one  of  her  subjects 
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for  the  honours  year,  and  fdr  this  she  was 
required  to  read  and  study  some  old  and 
rare  books.  Most  of  these  were  unobtain¬ 
able  in  Braille,  so  she  set  to  work  to  transcribe 
them  herself  at  her  mother’s  dictation— 
thirty-five  in  all  !  This  was  slow  work,  as 
her  mother  had  very  little  knowledge  of 
Latin,  and  had  to  spell  out  many  of  the 
words.  In  Ohakune,  however,  they  met  an 
elderly  man,  a  botanist,  who  was  a  keen 
Latin  scholar,  and  directly  he  heard  of  the 
transcription  being  made  under  such  diffi¬ 
culties  he  offered  his  services  in  the  mother’s 
place.  All  this  labour  received  its  reward, 
for  in  1926  Miss  Roussell  gained  her  M.A. 
degree— winning  honours  in  Latin — being  the 
first  blind  girl  in  either  Australia  or  New 
Zealand  to  do  so. 

Then  followed  a  year  at  home,  at  the  end 
of  which  she  chose  massage  as  her  career, 
the  New  Zealand  Institute  arranging  for  her 
to  take  a  two-year  course  at  Otago  Univer¬ 
sity,  after  having  considerable  difficulty  in 
persuading  the  authorities  to  accept  a  blind 
student.  Here  her  examination  marks  were 
always  high,  and  at  the  end  of  the  two  years 
she  came  out  top,  beating  all  the  sighted 
students. 

Immediately  after  obtaining  her  diploma 
she  was  appointed  (in  December,  1929)  to  a 
position  as  masseuse  at  Wellington  Hospital, 
but  in  1931,  during  the  slump,  she  was  one 
of  those  dismissed  for  reasons  of  economy. 
She  then  started  in  private  practice,  but 
eighteen  months  afterwards  returned  to  the 
hospital  in  a  relieving  capacity,  and  later 
was  re-appointed  to  a  permanent  position 
there. 

Miss  Roussell  is  now  able  to  walk  with  the 
utmost  confidence  about  the  extensive  build¬ 
ings,  so  that  patients  are  at  first  unwilling 
to  believe  she  cannot  see,  and  she  declares 
that  she  would  not  wish  to  have  her  sight 
restored,  for  her  sense  of  touch  is  so  highly 
developed  that  she  feels  her  work  would 
deteriorate.  Apart  from  massage  she  has 
many  interests,  being  an  accomplished 
pianist,  a  good  knitter,  a  fluent  Braille  reader, 
and  a  fine  and  entertaining  conversationalist. 
She  also  plays  bridge,  does  a  good  deal  of 
bead  work,  and  believes  in  “  trying  anything 
once.”  One  of  her  most  recent  attainments 
is  the  signing  of  her  name. 
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Blind  Basket-Maker’s  Accomplishment. — Mr. 

Witham  Mackenzie,  who  is  a  basket-maker  in 
the  Home  Workers’  Scheme  of  the  Royal 
Midland  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Nottingham, 
has  again  visited  Oxford  at  the  request  of 
the  University  authorities  and  the  W.E.A. 
Tutorial  Joint  Committee.  His  subject  for 
study  was  :  “  The  interaction  of  politics, 

economics,  and  psychology  in  world  affairs  : 
The  probable  causes  of,  and  solution  to,  the 
present  international  situation.” 

Mr.  Mackenzie  was  accommodated  in  Oriel 
College,  and  received  tuition  under  the  Director 
of  Studies.  His  two  essays  gave  great  satis¬ 
faction,  and  before  leaving  the  College,  he  was 
provided  with  a  guide  book  to  the  great 
Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford,  and  also  a  book¬ 
marker  bearing  the  Oxford  blue  ribbon  and 
crest.  He  was  further  invited  to  resume  these 
studies  whenever  it  is  convenient  for  him  to 
do  so. 

This  evidence  of  self-application  and  keen¬ 
ness,  and  the  results  which  have  accrued,  reflect 
the  greatest  credit  upon  Mr.  Mackenzie. 

High  Praise  for  Blind  Musical  Director. — 
Mr.  Sinclair  Logan,  blind  musical  director  of 
the  Royal  Caledonian  Schools,  is  receiving  high 
praise  from  visitors  to  the  Royal  Caledonian 
Schools  for  the  singing  and  choral  work  of  the 
boys  and  girls.  Lord  Blanesburgh,  late  Lord 
of  Appeal,  is  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Schools,  and,  as  vice-president  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  Music,  he  takes  a  special 
interest  in  the  musical  side  of  education. 

Mr.  Sinclair  Logan,  who  conducts  the  school 
singing  and  plays  the  organ,  has  scored  a 
musical  and  choral  achievement  with  the 
rendering  he  has  taught  the  choir  to  give  to 
“  The  Road  to  the  Isles.” 

The  diminuendo  and  crescendo  effects  of  the 
latest  performances  of  the  choir  of  this  and 
other  popular  Scottish  songs — all  their  singing  is 
Scottish  in  character — have  made  a  great 
impression  on  visitors,  so  much  so  that  the  choir 
is  likely  to  be  in  as  much  request  at  Scottish 
gatherings  in  London  this  coming  winter  as  the 
pipe  band  of  the  schools  has  been  for  many 
years  past. 

Blind  Scholar’s  Success. — Mr.  Gerald  Bromley, 
of  Nantygamer  Road,  Llandudno,  has  taken 
his  B.A.  degree  at  Oxford  with  second  class 
honours  in  French  and  distinction  in  oral 
French.  Mr.  Bromley  is  totally  blind.  He  was 
educated  at  Worcester  College  before  going  to 
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St.  Catherine’s  Hall,  Oxford.  He  is  a  keen 
oarsman,  and  plays  chess.  He  has  a  good 
knowledge  of  Spanish  and  German. 

Blind  Girl  Broadcasts  in  Darewski’s  Band  — 
When  Herman  Darewski  and  his  Band  broad¬ 
cast  from  the  Spa  Royal  Hall,  Bridlington,  last 
month,  he  included  in  his  programme  vocal 
items  by  an  eighteen-year-old  blind  girl,  Eva 
Baldwin,  who  thus  realised  an  ambition  she 
has  had  for  many  years.  She  recently  won 
first  prize  in  a  singing  competition,  and  when 
Herman  Darewski  presented  her  with  the  piize 
she  asked  to  be  allowed  to  broadcast  with  his 
band.  Herman,  always  ready  to  encourage 
talent,  immediately  arranged  a  test  with  the 
B.B.C.  officials,  with  the  result  that  Eva  sang 
with  the  band. 

Glasgow  Blind  Boy  in  Roy  Fox’s  Band. 

Roy  Fox  has  added  to  his  orchestra  fourteen- 
year-old  Joseph  Shulman,  of  Maxwell  Park, 
Glasgow,  who  is  blind.  When  last  in  Glasgow 
Roy  Fox  heard  of  the  boy’s  talent,  and  went  to 
his  home  to  hear  him  play.  Young  Shulman, 
who  plays  the  piano,  clarinet  and  accordeon, 
has  been  given  a  contract  for  five  years.  He  was 
educated  at  John  Street  Higher  Grade  School 
for  the  Blind,  and  quickly  proved  his  talents 
as  a  musician. 

Bampton’s  Blind  Band— The  following 
appeared  in  the  Birmingham  Weekly  Post  : 
“  The  blind  orchestra,  which  opened  a  tour  at 
the  Empire  Theatre,  Birmingham,  on  Monday, 
August  23rd,  is  certainly  unique.  No  sympathy 
on  the  musical  side  need  be  extended  to  them, 
for  their  playing  is  accurate,  polished  and 
attractive  in  everything  they  do.  They  need 
not  fear  comparison  with  any  other  band  of 
similar  make-up  either  on  the  halls  or  on  the 
radio.  Every  member  of  the  combination  pulls 
his  weight,  and  there  is  no  hesitation  in  pointing 
a  phrase  or  interpolating  one.  They  could  not 
play  better— indeed,  might  play  much  worse— 
if  the  printed  page  was  before  them.  I 
thoroughly  enjoyed  the  playing  of  the  band 
which  Mr.  Bampton  has  brought  to  such 
perfection,  and  I  think  he  might  extend  their 
obvious  abilities  to  a  wid£r  field.  I  am  not 
going  to  suggest  that  they  should  go  all  operatic 
or  symphonic,  but  it  is  patent  they  could  step 
cautiously  over  the  border  line.  For  example, 
a  few  straight  excerpts  from  the  lighter  of  grand 
operas  and  some  tuneful  numbers  of  Messager, 
Sullivan  and  others  would  be  well  within  their 
grasp.  As  they  are  not  strictly  confined  to 
dance  music  their  range  is  unlimited,  and  they 
might  easily,  and  certainly  capably,  fore¬ 
shadow  the  return  of  straight  and  fascinating 
music  to  the  music  hall.” 

Some  Fine  Athletic  Performances. — Blind 
athletes  of  England  and  Scotland  were  respon- 
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sible  for  some  remarkable  performances  at  the 
Municipal  Sports  Ground,  Derby,  last  month, 
when  the  second  International  Sports  Meeting, 
arranged  by  the  British  Federation  of  Social 
and  Athletic  Clubs  for  the  Blind,  took  place. 

In  this  instance  England  avenged  a  heavy 
defeat  at  Edinburgh  in  1935  by  winning  nine 
events  to  eight  and  securing  45^-  points  to 
Scotland’s  44 1  . 

Two  records  were  broken,  that  for  the  standing 
long  jump  for  totally  blind  men  by  nine  inches 
when  Miller  (Scotland)  jumped  8  ft.  5  in.  In 
the  high  jump  for  partially  blind  men,  E.  Plimer, 
of  Edinburgh,  cleared  5  ft.  as  against  the 
previous  record  of  4  ft.  10  in.  by  Long,  of  Leeds. 

Royal  Normal  College  Successes.— Following 
is  a  list  of  Examination  successes  obtained  by 
pupils  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  during  the 
summer  term,  1937. 

Royal  Academy  of  Music — Licentiate  Diploma — 
Singing — Teacher. 

Ronald  Cottingham. 

Royal  College  of  Organists — Associateship. 

Thomas  Christian. 

Frank  Goodey. 

Geoffrey  Oldring. 

Guildhall  School  of  Music  and  Drama — Licentiate 
Diploma — -Piano . 

Lancelot  Rayment. 

Trinity  College  of  Music — Piano — Associateship. 
Derrick  White. 

College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind — National  Tuning 
Diploma. 

Samuel  Banjamin  (Honours). 

Thomas  Fairbrass. 

Albert  Horsley  (Honours). 

Royal  Society  of  Arts — English — Stage  I. 

Georgina  Allen. 

Advanced  Typewriting. 

William  Almond — First  Class. 

Shorthand— So  words  per  minute. 

Kenneth  Kent. 

Charles  McCoy. 

Sidney  Wells. 

William  E.  Williams. 

Shorthand — ioo  words  per  minute. 

William  Almond. 

Competitions. 

Reading  Competition  at  the  National  Library 
for  the  Bline. 

Juniors — Class  I — Mildred  Riggs — Second  Prize. 

II — Muriel  Easter — First  Prize 

(divided) . 

Douglas  BurchellJ  Second 
”  Eunice  Woodget  /  Prize. 

”  III — Elizabeth  Turley — First  Prize 
(Winner  of  Challenge  Shield 
presented  by  former  Prize 
Winners) . 

Adults— Class  B— Geoffrey  Oldring— First  Prize. 

Alice  Vernall — Third  Prize. 
London  Mime  Festival- — Children’s  Classes. 

Class  II — Nursery  Rhyme  (Children  under  10) — 
2nd  Place  78  per  cent. 

HI — Fairy  Tale  (Children  under  12) — 1st  Place 
90  per  cent. 

IV — Folk  Song  (Children  under  14) — 2nd 
Place — 80  per  cent. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

T 0  the  Editor. 

Placement. 

Sir, — Is  it  permissible  for  me  to  add  a 
P.S.  to  my  letter  of  last  month  ?  I  have  just 
been  reading  the  agenda  of  the  British 
Association  meetings,  which  is  almost  be¬ 
wildering  in  its  ramifications  into  every  side 
of  work  and  thought  in  which  our  fifty 
millions  or  so  are  steeped.  The  question  I 
ask  myself  is  this  :  Have  the  intelligent  and 
educated  blind,  and  those  of  their  sighted 
friends  who  are  anxious  to  see  more  of  them 
placed  where  they  could  earn  a  livelihood, 
yet  touched  even  the  fringe  of  the  possibili¬ 
ties  which  may  still  be  open  to  those  with 
wide  vision  and  determination,  and  who  have 
thrown  overboard,  once  and  for  all,  that 
wretched  word  “  impossible  ”  ? 

One  thinks  of  Gray’s  Elegy,  of  the  un¬ 
fathomed  depths  and  of  wasted  fragrance. 
Are  the  brains  of  some  of  our  blind  boys  and 
girls  being  made  the  most  of  ? 

Yours,  etc., 

Not  Such  an  Optimist  After  All. 

To  the  Editor. 

Unification  of  Collections. 

Sir, — Thoroughly  to  keep  in  touch  with 
the  Blind  World  of  to-day  I  find  it  essential 
to  read  your  paper  from  cover  to  cover 
every  month.  How  heartening  and  delight¬ 
ful  was  it  to  read  in  your  last  issue  the  cheer¬ 
ful  and  intimate  account  of  Miss  Hett’s 
R.C.M.  experiences  and  how  she  overcame  her 
blindness  !  Then  how  your  readers  must 
have  enjoyed  the  article  “  On  Disabilities,” 
by  L.  L.  P.,  with  its  lessons  in  kindness  and 
courtesy,  and  the  report  of  Mr.  Eagar’s 
address  to  our  American  cousins,  with  its 
grasp  of  his  subject.  But  then,  in  the  happy 
frame  of  mind  created  by  reading  so  far,  we 
come  back  with  a  bump  to  earth  with  the 
letter  from  the  Organising  Secretary  of  the 
East  Suffolk  County  Association  for  the  Blind. 

It  may  be  hoped  that  your  soft  answer,  and 
apology  for  an  evident  clerical  error,  may 
have  turned  away  the  wrath  of  this  lady  ; 
but  I  venture  to  suggest  her  attitude,  or 
possibly  that  of  her  Committee,  is  due  either 
to  prejudice  or  a  lack  of  knowledge.  Is  the 
motto  of  this  Association  “  Divided  we  stand 
and  united  we  fall  ”  ?  Are  our  East  Suffolk 
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friends  so  self-contained  that  they  really 
think  it  is  for  the  benefit  of  their  blind  that 
they  should  isolate  themselves  ?  Do  they 
and  their  blind  derive  no  benefits  from  the 
N.I.B.  that  they  are  horror-struck  at  the 
very  idea  of  the  least  contact  ? 

I  believe  I  am  right  in  asserting  that  our 
Bristol  Institution  blesses  the  day  when  we 
decided  to  join  the  Unification  Scheme  of  the 
National  Institute,  the  Finance,  or  Uni¬ 
fication,  Committee  of  which  sets  such  a 
grand  example  of  charity— in  every  sense  of 
that  word — to  everyone  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  blind  throughout  the  whole 
world,  including  even  East  Suffolk. 

Yours,  etc., 

Gerard  E.  Fox, 

Chairman,  Workshops  Sub-Committee, 

Bristol  Royal  Blind  Asylum 

OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  deaths 
of  : — 

Miss  Rebecca  Dawson,  over  70  years  of 
age,  at  Macduff.  For  many  years  she  was  a 
teacher  in  the  Dundee  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  and  in  later  years  became  Matron  of 
the  boarding  house  for  pupils  at  the  School,  as 
well  as  teacher.  She  took  great  interest  in 
guiding  her  pupils  into  careers,  and  put 
great  energy  into  her  work  of  helping  the 
blind  to  enjoy  the  pleasures  of  literature, 
drama  and  art.  She  travelled  widely  in 
order  to  study  the  latest  methods  of  teaching 
the  blind,  and  had  been  twice  in  America 
and  all  over  Europe.  She  retired  to  Mac¬ 
duff  fifteen  years  ago. 

George  Barker,  formerly  Mayor  of  Sal¬ 
ford,  aged  73.  A  member  for  37  years  of 
Salford  Council,  he  started  the  movement 
which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Sal¬ 
ford  Blind  Persons’  Welfare  Committee,  of 
which  he  was  Chairman  for  several  years.  He 
was  a  former  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Mana¬ 
gement  of  Henshaw’s  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  Manchester,  and  for  a  long  time  was 
identified  with  the  work  of  the  Northern 
Counties  Association  for  the  Blind. 

William  Tidy,  blind  pianoforte  teacher,  of 
Edmonton.  He  held  a  contract  with  the 
Edmonton  Education  Committee  for  seven¬ 
teen  years,  and  was  well  known  in  local 
schools. 
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PERSONALIA 

Mr.  R.  B.  Hughes-Buller,  C.I.E., 
C.B.E.,  has  been  elected  Vice-Chairman  of  the 
Executive  Council  of  the  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  in  place  of  Dr.  P.  M.  Evans, 
C.B.E.,  who  has  resigned. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  H.  Senior  Fothergill,  A.S.A.A., 
A.I.M.T.A.,  Appeals  Secretary,  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  has  resigned  his 
position  to  take  up  an  appointment  as 
Secretary-General  to  the  Electrical  Industries 
Benevolent  Association.  Mr.  Nickel 
Crombie,  B.Com.,  has  been  appointed  the 
National  Institute’s  Appeals  Secretary  ;  he 
was  formerly  an  industrial  investigator  on 
the  staff  of  the  National  Institute  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Psychology,  Assistant  Staff  Manager  at 
Messrs.  Harrods,  Ltd.,  and  has  held  other 
important  business  appointments. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  J.  Wrigglesworth,  who  has  been 
the  National  Institute’s  Branch  Secretary 
at  Newcastle-on-Tyne  for  the  last  sixteen 
years,  has  retired,  owing  to  his  having 
reached  the  superannuation  age  ;  and  Mr. 
W.  Pease,  formerly  with  the  Hull  and  East 
Riding  Institute  for  the  Blind,  has  been 
appointed  in  his  place. 

*  *  * 

Sir  Francis  Morris  has  resigned  the 
position  of  Honorary  Treasurer  to  the 
London  Association,  and  Mr.  Ormond 
Blyth  has  been  appointed  in  his  place. 

RECENT 

PUBLICATIONS 

The  Causes  of  Blindness. 

An  Analysis  of  Blindness  and  its  Causes 
was  the  title  of  a  paper  read  at  a  recent 
American  Conference  by  Miss  Kerby,  Sta¬ 
tistician  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness.  She  said  that  the 
Committee  on  Statistics  had  recommended 
the  following  fivefold  classification  of  degrees 
of  blindness  : — 

1.  Total  blindness  or  mere  light  percep¬ 
tion. 


2.  Perception  of  motion,  or  negligible 
amount  of  form  perception.  (Visual  acuity 
under  5/200.) 

3.  Travelling  sight.  (Acuity  5/200,  but 
not  10/200.) 

4.  Ability  to  read  large  headlines. 
(Acuity  10/200,  but  not  20/200.) 

5.  Border  lines  cases,  with  visual  acuity 
20/200  or  possibly  more  where  the  field  of 
vision  is  limited. 

She  characterised  adequate  diagnosis  by 
an  ophthalmologist  as  including  an  indica¬ 
tion  not  only  of  the  part  of  the  eye  affected 
and  the  nature  of  the  disorder  (topographical 
factor)  but  also  underlying  cause  of  the  eye 
condition  (etiological  factor). 

Although  throughout  her  paper  she  is 
careful  to  remind  her  hearers  that  existing 
information  on  the  causes  of  blindness  is  far 
from  complete  or  satisfactory,  she  gives  the 
following  facts  as  indicated  by  the  available 
data,  dividing  her  causes  of  blindness  under 
the  two  headings  indicated  above. 

1.  Etiological  factor. 

(а)  The  most  numerous  group  in  any 
table  at  present  is  the  “  unknown,”  fully 
40-60  per  cent,  of  all  cases  falling  into  that 
group,  which  includes  all  cases,  such  as 
cataract  and  glaucoma,  where  at  present  no 
complete  cure  or  preventive  is  known. 

(б)  Of  known  causes,  the  most  important 
group  is  that  of  infectious  diseases,  which 
account  for  15-25  per  cent,  of  the  cases. 
They  include  syphilis,  ophthalmia  neona¬ 
torum,  trachoma,  meningitis,  measles  and 
smallpox,  the  first  two  being  the  most 
important. 

(c)  Accidents,  responsible  for  about  15  per 
cent,  of  the  cases. 

(d)  Congenital  and  hereditary  causes,  res¬ 
ponsible  for  about  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole, 
but  probably  for  something  like  50  per  cent, 
of  child-blindness. 

(e)  Non-inf ectious  systemic  diseases,  at 
present  regarded  as  responsible  for  about 
5  per  cent.,  but  likely  to  prove  a  much 
larger  group  as  medical  knowledge  of 
causation  becomes  more  definite. 

2.  Topographical  factor. 

(1 a )  Cataract  appears  to  be  the  cause  of 
about  25  per  cent,  of  the  cases,  a  fact  which 
the  writer  stresses  as  calling  for  increased 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  such  social  workers 
as  health  visitors  and  nurses. 
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(b)  Optic  atrophy  comes-1  second,  and 
includes  about  15-20  per  cent,  of  the  cases, 
with  syphilis  as  the  probable  most  important 
single  cause. 

(c)  The  following  appear  each  to  be 
responsible  for  about  10  per  cent.  : — 

i.  Glaucoma. 

ii.  Disorders  of  the  choroid  and  retina. 

iii.  Affections  resulting  in  opacities  of  the 
cornea. 

iv.  Developmental  anomalies  and  de¬ 
generative  changes  in  the  eyeball. 

(d)  Uveitis  and  affections  of  the  iris  and 
ciliary  body  come  next,  with  rather  more 
than  5  per  cent.,  and  refractive  errors 
(chiefly  myopia)  follow  with  under  5  per 
cent.  With  regard  to  the  last,  Miss  Kerby 
notes  that  in  Europe  figures  show  a  much 
higher  incidence. 

Finally,  she  expresses  the  hope  that  the 
statistics  of  the  future  shall  have  a  much 
higher  degree  of  uniformity  than  those  at 
present  available,  in  order  that  eventually 
every  case  of  blindness  shall  be  analysed, 
and  a  body  of  useful  facts  built  up. 

A  School  for  Coloured  Blind  Children. 

Ten  Cameos  from  Darkest  Africa,  by 
A.  W.  Blaxall,  formerly  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Athlone  School  for  the  Blind,  C.P., 
gives  an  account  of  this,  the  only  school  for 
coloured  blind  children  in  the  Union.  Each 
of  the  ten  little  sketches  is  graphically 
written,  the  first  describing  the  seven  children 
who  were  first  admitted  to  Athlone  at  its 
opening  in  1927 — two  orphans,  one  a  girl  of 
seven  and  the  other  a  baby  boy,  one  a  boy 
“  with  a  good  splash  of  Spanish  blood  in  him  ” 
and  a  skilled  player  on  the  guitar,  another  a 
little  girl  so  shy  that  for  her  first  two  weeks 
in  school  she  remained  completely  speechless, 
three  other  boys,  and  as  the  seventh,  a 
coloured  youth  of  19,  refused  at  first  because 
he  was  over-age  (“  too  old,”  as  he  expressed 
it  himself,  “  after  waiting  all  these  years  for 
my  chance  ”).  However,  red  tape  was  over¬ 
come,  and  to-day  the  boy  is  a  member  of  the 
school  staff  and  a  Methodist  lay  preacher. 

There  is  not  space  here  to  go  into  detail  in 
describing  the  other  nine  “  cameos  ”  each 
vivid  in  description.  Very  little  has  been 
done  as  yet  for  the  coloured  blind,  but  the 
writer  remembers  the  words  of  an  old  African 
friend  who  said  “  Five  hundred  years,  and 
our  turn  will  come.” 
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Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

The  90th  Annual  Report  for  1936-37 
pays  a  tribute  to  the  long  service  of  Miss  J.  I. 
Falconer,  O.B.E.,  a  member  of  the  staff 
since  1912,  and  Principal  from  1921  to 
1937.  During  her  Principalship  over  400 
pupils  have  passed  through  the  school,  and 
six  members  of  her  staff  have  been  appointed 
to  headships  of  other  schools  for  the  blind. 
The  Institution’s  Register  shows  that  there 
are  now  over  1,900  blind  persons  cared  for 
in  various  ways,  of  whom  over  1,000  are 
blind  adults  living  in  their  own  homes  and 
in  the  care  of  the  home  teachers  ;  it  is 
interesting  to  know  that  new  premises  have 
been  acquired  for  a  Social  and  Handicraft 
Centre,  and  that  plans  for  the  alteration 
and  equipment  of  the  buildings  are  in  hand, 
so  that  the  Centre  will  shortly  be  ready  for 
use.  An  increase  in  the  amount  received 
from  the  Midland  Societies  for  the  Blind, 
the  central  collecting  agency  for  the  blind 
in  the  Midlands,  is  noted. 

Warwickshire  Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  26th  Annual  Report  for  1936-37 
shows  that  the  Association  has  nearly 
400  blind  persons  in  its  care.  There  are 
now  three  Social  Centres  at  work,  in  Rugby, 
Stratford  and  Warwick,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  learn  that  the  Rugby  Centre  has  appointed 
a  blind  man  as  its  Programme  Secretary  ; 
he  has  proved  very  efficient  and  arranged  a 
series  of  talks  by  blind  people  on  their  former 
work  and  experiences.  The  example  of 
Rugby  in  securing  the  services  of  the  blind 
themselves  in  running  their  Centres  is  one 
that  might  be  widely  followed. 

North-Western  Counties  Association  for  the 
Blind. 

The  29th  Annual  Report  for  1936-37 
notes  that  a  change  of  administration  took 
place  on  April  1st,  1937,  when  blind  persons 
in  Denbighshire  became  a  charge  upon  the 
North  Wales  Society  for  the  Blind.  Among 
the  papers  read  at  Conferences  and  meetings 
during  the  year  have  been  one  by  Dr. 
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Bickerton  on  Sight  Preservation,  one  by 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ewing  on  Testing  the  hearing 
of  the  deaf-blind,  and  one  on  Rambling  for 
the  Blind.  The  Report  gives  a  note  on  the 
Holiday  Home  at  Hoylake  for  the  deaf- 
blind,  and  speaks  with  special  appreciation 
of  the  interest  taken  in  the  guests  at  the 
Home  by  persons  living  in  Hoylake,  who 
have  learned  both  the  manual  alphabet  and 
Braille  in  order  to  keep  in  touch  with  the 
visitors  while  they  are  in  the  Home  and 
after  they  have  left. 

Included  with  the  Report  is  a  leaflet 
giving  an  account  of  the  Annual  Conference, 
held  at  Chester,  in  June  of  this  year,  when 
Mr.  Mowatt  gave  a  general  survey  of  work 
for  the  blind  and  pleaded  for  the  strengthen¬ 
ing  and  continuance  of  voluntaryism. 
Commander  Daniel  spoke  on  Wireless  for  the 
Blind,  and  Mr.  Ratcliffe  on  the  work  of  the 
National  Institute  in  relation  to  apparatus 
and  publications  in  embossed  type. 

Royal  Leicester  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

The  78th  Annual  Report,  for  the  year 
1936-37,  is  in  the  main  devoted  to  giving  an 
account  of  the  work  done,  in  a  form  familiar 
to  all  those  who  read  Reports  ;  statistics, 
list  of  donors  and  subscribers,  bequests, 
thanks  to  individuals,  and  statement  of 
accounts.  But  it  wisely  includes  a  dozen 
or  more  pages  in  which  detailed  pictures  are 
given  of  individuals  whom  the  Institution 
has  been  able  to  help,  each  illustrated  with 
well-taken  photographs.  We  are  able  to 
read  of  an  old  football  professional,  for 
whom  the  gift  of  a  wireless  set  had  meant 
that  he  can  listen  in  to  eye-witness  accounts 
of  his  favourite  sport,  and  live  over  again  his 
many  triumphs,  or  of  an  intrepid  blind  girl, 
who  still  works  on  the  land  and  is  not  even 
afraid  to  handle  the  horses,  or  of  a  home 
teacher,  whom  we  see  at  work  giving  lessons 
to  an  eight-year-old  boy,  not  strong  enough 
to  go  to  school,  but  alert  and  eager  to  learn. 

Northern  Counties  Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  31st  Annual  Report,  for  the  year 
1936-37,  is  descriptive  of  the  very  wide 
range  of  activities  of  the  Association.  It 
deals  through  its  Sub-Committees  with 
problems  of  the  home  teaching  service,  with 
the  deaf-blind  (this  through  representation 
on  the  North  Regional  Consultative  Com¬ 
mittee),  with  causation  of  blindness,  employ¬ 
ment  of  the  blind,  as  well  as  with  many  other 


matters  affecting  the  general  welfare  of 
those  in  the  area.  Not  the  least  interesting 
of  its  Committees  is  the  Medical  Sub- 
Committee,  consisting  principally  of  medical 
men  and  ophthalmologists,  who  concern  them¬ 
selves  with  matters  relating  to  prevention  of 
blindness.  They  have  issued  an  important 
memorandum  on  the  dangers  involved  in 
indiscriminate  purchase  of  spectacles.  The 
memorandum  states  that  while  the  total 
prohibition  of  the  indiscriminate  sale  of 
spectacles  is  not  possible,  local  authorities 
might  take  steps  to  prevent  such  sales  on 
premises  and  stalls  over  which  they  have 
jurisdiction,  as  well  as  focusing  public 
attention  on  this  undesirable  practice.  They 
commend  to  local  authorities  the  making  of 
arrangements  enabling  the  poor  to  purchase 
spectacles  at  low  cost,  and  suggest  that  the 
organisation  at  present  available  in  school 
clinics  might  be  utilised  for  the  purpose. 

Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  64th  Annual 
Report  for  1936-7  there  is  stated  the 
significant  fact  that  there  are  now  more 
than  809  former  pupils  not  only  earning 
their  own  living,  but  in  several  cases 
assisting  their  parents.  This,  at  a  time 
when  we  hear  so  much  of  the  difficulty  of 
finding  employment  for  the  highly  educated 
blind,  is  something  of  which  the  College 
may  be  justly  proud. 

The  Report  comments  on  the  increase  of 
the  corporate  spirit  in  College  life,  shown 
in  the  keen  interest  taken  in  debating, 
acting,  music  and  social  work.  In  the 
last  connection,  it  is  interesting  to  learn 
that  the  girls  have,  through  the  Lady 
Margaret  Hall  Settlement,  adopted  the 
children  of  a  very  poor  family,  knitting 
garments  for  them,  and  giving  Christmas  and 
birthday  presents. 

Among  other  attractive  illustrations  is  a 
very  ingeniously  executed  design,  by  one 
of  the  blind  typists,  showing  the  Tower 
Bridge. 

Imperial. 

South  African  Library  for  the  Blind. 

Two  important  gifts  are  noted  in  the 
Annual  Report,  one  of  £999  from  the  Carnegie 
Corporation  of  New  York  (which  was  an¬ 
nounced  at  the  previous  year’s  annual 
meeting)  and  a  bequest  of  £5°°-  As  a  result, 
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the  Library  has  been  able  tcFextend  its  pre¬ 
mises  by  taking  in  the  ground-floor  flat,  and 
so  providing  an  office  for  the  secretary,  an 
additional  room  for  books  and  accommoda¬ 
tion  for  a  Talking  Book  machine.  Interesting 
personal  notes  are  given  of  some  of  the 
Library’s  readers,  including  one  who  with 
the  help  of  a  grant  from  the  Johannesburg 
Blind  Society  started  a  book  stall  at  the 
station,  and  later  extended  her  activities 
by  buying  four  cows  as  well  !  “  It  is  not  a 

gold  mine,”  she  writes,  “  but  there  is  the 
feeling  that  one  is  putting  up  a  good  fight  for 
independence.”  Another  reader  has  had 
several  Afrikaans  poems  published  and  won 
a  newspaper  competition  for  a  verse  transla¬ 
tion,  while  another  is  responsible  for  a 
permanent  column  in  the  local  paper,  and 
also  coaches  private  pupils. 

International. 

General  Assembly  of  the  International 

Association  for  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

The  Report  of  the  above  assembly,  held 
in  Paris  in  May,  1936,  opens  with  the  address 
of  the  President,  Professor  Lapersonne,  who 
outlined  the  work  of  the  past  year,  and 
introduced  his  Assistant  President,  Dr. 
Bailliart. 

The  papers  read  at  the  Assembly  were 
concerned  with  the  problems  of  conjunctivitis 
and  trachoma,  and  were  contributed  by 
Professor  Terrien  (Classification  of  the 
Various  Forms  of  Conjunctivitis),  Dr.  Row¬ 
land  Wilson  (Forms  of  Conjunctivitis  among 
Children  in  Egypt),  Dr.  MacCallan  (Con¬ 
junctivitis  and  Trachoma),  Mr.  Bishop  Har¬ 
man  (Prevention  of  Conjunctivitis  in 
Children)  and  Inspector  Lasnet  with  Dr. 
Toulant  (Conjunctivitis  among  Children  in 
Algeria) . 

The  Vice-President  of  the  Assembly,  Dr. 
Park  Lewis,  was  unable  to  be  present  in 
person,  but  sent  a  paper,  printed  in  the 
Report,  outlining  the  preventive  methods 
employed  in  America,  and  emphasising  the 
importance  of  educating  the  public.  “It 
should  be  of  the  first  importance  to  the 
governments  themselves  to  investigate  the 
causes  of  blindness  from  an  economic  point 
of  view  .  .  .  The  incapacitated  become 
dependents,  their  care  becomes  a  burden 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  individual 
whose  sight  is  preserved  becomes  one  of  the 
nation's  most  valuable  assets.” 


ANNOIMMNTS 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  1. 
NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


BRAILLE  MUSIC. 

The  prices  are  net,  representing  a  fraction  less  than 
one-quarter  of  the  actual  cost  of  production,  and  are 
applicable  to  customers  throughout  the  world. 

s.  d. 

Dance  : 

15.364  Chase,  N.  Midnight  in  Mayfair,  Fox- 

Trot  Intermezzo  .  .  .  .  ..04 

15.365  Jerome,  M.  My  Little  Buckaroo,  Song 

Fox-  Trot  .  .  . .  .  .  ..04 

15,369  Noel,  A.,  and  Pelosi,  D.  Broken- 

Hearted  Clown,  Song  Fox- Trot  ..  04 

15.366  O’Brien,  B.,  and  Wallace,  R.  With 

my  Shillelagh  under  my  Arm,  Song 
Fox-  Trot  .  .  . .  . .  ..04 

BRAILLE  BOOKS. 

The  prices  represent  actual  cost  of  production  and 
are  those  charged  to  all  foreign  customers.  The  price 
charged  to  the  blind  resident  in  any  part  of  the  British 
Empire  and  to  British  institutions  for  the  blind  is 
one-third  of  the  quoted  price. 

All  the  following  books  are  available  in  Cloth  Boards  at 
is.  6 d.  net  per  volume  extra. 

Fiction  :  Per  Vol. 

s.  d. 

15,041 — 15,044  Veldt  Trail,  The,  by  Gertrude 
Page.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed,  Paper  Covers.  4  Vols. 

^243 . 60 

14,170-14,171  Tales  of  Hoffmann.  S.E.B. 

Large  size,  Interpointed,  Paper 
Covers.  2  Vols.  F 132  .  .  . .  6  6 

Miscellaneous  : 

15,270-15,272  Braille  Books  Catalogue. 

(National  Institute  for  the  Blind.) 

S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 

Paper  Covers.  3  Vols.  (Special 
net  price,  no  discounts.)  F214. ..  o  6 
15,273  Braille  Music  and  Music  Literature 
Catalogue.  (Third  Supplementary 
List.)  (National  Institute  for  the 
Blind.)  S.E.B.  Large  size. 

Interpointed,  Pamphlet.  (Special 
net  price,  no  discounts).  E18  .  .  o  2 

15,391  Baby’s  Knitted  Frock.  Reprinted  from 
“Progress,”  September,  1937.  S.E.B. 

Large  size,  Interpointed,  Pamphlet. 

E2  . .  . .  . .  . .  ..03 

Philosophy  : 

14,203-14,206  Thus  Spake  Zarathustra,  by 
Friedrich  Nietzsche,  translated  by 
Thomas  Common.  S.E.B.  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Paper  Covers. 

4  Vols.  F 282  . .  .  .  ..70 

Poetry  and  Drama  : 

14,364-14,366  Six  Plays  of  Calderon,  translated 
by  Edward  FitzGerald.  S.E.B. 

Large  size,  Interpointed,  Paper 
Covers.  3  Vols.  F2 36  . .  .  .  79 

Travel  : 

15,045-15,046  Perfume  from  Provence,  by 
the  Hon.  Lady  Fortescue.  S.E.B. 

Large  size.,  Interpointed,  Paper 
Covers.  2  Vols.  F132  .  .  . .  6  6 
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MOON  BOOKS. 

The  prices  are  net.  Those  charged  to  British 
customers  throughout  the  Empire  represent  only  a 


fraction  of  the  actual  cost  of  production. 

Per  Vol. 

s.  d. 

4,001-8  Red  Wagon,  by  Lady  E.  Smith, 

8  Vols.  ( Limited  Edition )  . .  ..56 

( British  Customers)  .  .  .  .  ..26 

4009-10  Julius  Caesar,  by  John  Buchan,  2  Vols. 

( Limited  Edition)  . .  . .  ..56 

(. British  Customers)  .  .  .  .  ..26 

4,011-7  Catriona,  by  R.  L.  Stevenson,  7  Vols. 

( Limited  Edition)  . .  .  .  ..56 

( British  Customers)  .  .  . .  ..26 

ADDITIONS  TO  LIBRARIES. 

STUDENTS’  LIBRARY. 

Biography  :  Vols. 

Cowper,  William,  and  the  Eighteenth  Century, 
by  G.  Thomas  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  6 

Milton,  by  Rose  Macaulay  .  .  .  .  .  .  2 

Sun  Yat  Sen,  by  H.  B.  Restarick.  .  . .  .  .  2 

History  : 

Dangerfield,  G.  Strange  Death  of  Liberal 
England  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  . .  7 

Theology  and  Religions  : 

Duchesne,  L.  Early  History  of  Christian 
Church,  Part  2  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  . .  7 

Farmer,  H.  H.  The  World  and  God  .  .  .  .  5 

Hugel,  F.  von.  Essays  and  Addresses  on  Philo¬ 
sophy  of  Religion.  ( Second  Series)  .  .  .  .  4 


TALKING  BOOKS  LIBRARY. 

The  following  additional  Talking  Books  are  now 
available  on  loan  from  the  Sound  Recording  Committee, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  1. 

Talking  Books  recorded  by  the  Sound  Recording 

Committee. 

Fiction  :  Records. 

Gibbs,  Sir  Philip.  Blood  Relations  ..  ..  18 

Morris,  W.  F.  Bretherton  .  .  .  .  .  .  12 

Young,  Francis  Brett.  White  Ladies  . .  .  .  19 

Non-Fiction  : 

Barton,  Bruce.  The  Man  Nobody  Knows  .  .  5 

Daviot,  Gordon.  Richard  of  Bordeaux  .  .  5 

Johnson,  Capt.,  and  Capt.  Yearsley.  450 
Miles  to  Freedom  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  9 

Shaw,  Bernard.  The  Doctor’s  Dilemma  .  .  10 

Esperanto  Record  : 

Hauff,  Wilhelm.  La  Karavano  .  .  .  .  1 

Talking  Books  recorded  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind. 

Fiction  :  Records. 

Barrie,  J.  M.  Peter  Pan  in  Kensington  Gardens  4 
Bentley,  E.  C.,  and  H.  Warner  Allen.  Trent’s 
Own  Case  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  16 

Frankau,  Gilbert,  and  others.  The  Tragedy  at 
San  Tropez  and  other  stories  .  .  . .  .  .  7 

Grey,  Zane.  Riders  of  the  Purple  Sage .  .  ..  18 

Grey,  Zane.  To  the  Last  Man  .  .  .  .  . .  17 

Hergesheimer,  J.  Java  Head  .  .  .  .  .  .  12 

Kyne,  Peter  B.  Cappy  Ricks  Comes  Back  .  .  14 
Mark  Twain  and  others.  The  Canvasser’s  Tale 
and  other  stories  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  1 1 

Mark  Twain.  Huckleberry  Finn  .  .  . .  19 

Non-Fiction  : 

Barrie,  J.  M.  Margaret  Ogilvy.  .  .  .  .  .  6 

Beebe,  W.  Half  Mile  Down  .  .  .  .  .  .  12 

Brand,  A.  R.  Wild  Birds  and  their  Songs  .  .  2 

Day,  Clarence.  Life  with  Father  .  .  .  .  8 

Emerson,  R.  W.  Essays .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  1 1 

Fosdick,  H.  E.  The  Secret  of  Victorious  Living  15 
Keller,  Helen.  The  Story  of  My  Life  .  .  .  .  12 

Strachey,  Lytton.  Eminent  Victorians  . .  19 


Talking  Book  recorded  by  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind. 

Records. 

Collodi,  C.  Pinocchio  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  6 

NEW  APPLIANCES  AND  APPARATUS. 
CHEAP  WATCHES. 

Owing  to  the  constant  demand  for  a  cheap  watch, 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  now  supplies  the 
following  : — - 

Catalogue  No.  9,259.  List  price  10s.  .  .  **9S. 

The  watch  is  of  Swiss  manufacture,  but  is  not 
guaranteed  owing  to  the  low  price. 

Reduced  prices  of  other  watches  supplied  by  the 
Institute  : — 

Minute  Repeater  Watches — 

List  Price  £6.  3s.  6d.  ..  **£5-  ns. 

Gold  Wristlet  Watches — - 

List  Price  ^4.  10s.  . .  **£A-  is- 

**Special  price  to  blind  individuals  and  institutions 
in  the  British  Empire. 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

35,  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  1. 
ADDITIONS. 

Vols. 


Fiction  : 

Bayley,  Victor.  Carfax  of  the  Khyber .  . 
Beeding,  F.  Nine  Waxed  Faces.  . 

Bridge,  Ann.  Song  in  the  House  and  Other 
Stories 

Bronte,  Anne.  Agnes  Grey 
Crompton,  Richmal.  Caroline 
Dunsany,  Lord.  Up  in  the  Hills 
Fletcher,  J.  S.  Mr.  Poskitt 
Goodyear,  Susan.  Cathedral  Close 
Hardy,  J.  L.  Everything  is  Thunder 
Hepple,  Anne.  Old  Woman  Speaks 
Jarrett,  Cora.  Ginkgo  Tree 
Lane,  Jane.  King’s  Critic 

Le  Feuvre,  Amy.  Tested  (sequel  to  “  Robin’s 
Heritage  ”) 

Leyton,  Patrick.  Foul  Play  at  Lentwood 
Nordhoff,  C.,  and  J.  N.  Hall.  Men  Against  the 
Sea 

Patrick,  Q.  Darker  Grows  the  Valley.  . 
Robins,  Denise.  Were  I  Thy  Bride 
Rhode,  John.  Mystery  at  Greycombe  Farm  .  . 
“  Taffrail.”  Mid- Atlantic 
Thomson,  A.  A.  Borders  of  Enchantment 
*Turgenev,  I.  (Translator  Constance  Garnett.) 
Sportsman’s  Sketches  .  . 

Tuttle,  W.  C.  Tumbling  River  Range 
Tynan,  Katherine.  Bitha’s  Wonderful  Year  . . 
Vachell,  H.  A.  Woman  in  Exile.  . 

Wallace,  Edgar.  Frightened  Lady 
*Wallace,  Edgar.  Room  13 
Williamson,  Mrs.  C.  N.  Keep  This  Door  Shut.  . 
Wodehouse,  P.  G.  Luck  of  the  Bodkins 
Wodehouse,  P.  G.  My  Man  Jeeves 
Woodthorpe,  Gertrude.  Spring  Head 
Wyatt,  Isabel.  Cheese  Carnival .  . 


4 

4 

3 

4 

4 
3 

3 

5 

4 
4 
4 
4 

3 

4 

3 

3 

4 
4 
4 
3 

3 

3 

3 

4 
3 
3 
3 

5 
3 
5 
3 


Miscellaneous  : 

Armstrong,  Anthony.  Cottage  into  House  . .  3 

Arundale,  George  S.  Freedom  and  Friendship .  .  4 

Bourchier,  Rev.  B.  G.  Battle  of  Life.  40 
Readings  for  Lent  .  .  . .  .  .  •  .  1 

*Fisher,  H.  A.  L.  History  of  Europe. 

Part  III.  Renaissance,  Reformation,  Reason  5 

“  Grey  Owl.”  Tales  of  an  Empty  Cabin  .  .  6 

Kaye,  M.  Child  Welfare  Outside  the  School  .  .  4 

Leigh,  Margaret  Mary.  Highland  Homespun  .  .  5 

f  Mathews,  Dean  W.  R.  Hope  of  Immortality  .  .  small 
{Mathews,  Dean  W.  R.  Our  Faith  in  God  . .  2 
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Vols. 

Matthews,  Rev.  C.  H.  S.  Way  to  Happiness. 

Thoughts  on  the  Beatitudes  . .  . .  . .  1 

Reynolds,  Mrs.  Memories  of  John  Galsworthy, 
by  His  Sister  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  2 

♦Scottish  Ballads,  Historical  and  Romantic,  from 
“  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,"  Editor 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  Glossary  by  T.  Henderson  3 
Smith,  E.  W.  Aggrey  of  Africa.  Study  in 
Black  and  White  . .  . .  .  .  . .  4 

Steiner,  Rudolf.  Christ  and  the  Human  Soul. 

A  Course  of  Four  Lectures  . .  .  .  . .  1 

Steiner,  Rudolf.  Four  Lectures  given  at 
Berlin,  1909  . .  . .  . .  .  .  . .  1 

Sutherland,  Halliday.  In  My  Path  .  .  . .  3 

Waddell,  Helen.  Beasts  and  Saints  (Trans¬ 
lations)  .  .  . .  .  .  . .  .  .  » .  2 

Wells,  H.  G.  Anatomy  of  Frustration.  A  3 
Modern  Synthesis 
Juvenile  : 


Marc,  Elizabeth.  Bush  Ragamuffins 
Rochester,  G.  E.  Captain  Robin  Hood,  Sky¬ 
way  man 

Verne,  Jules.  Five  Weeks  in  a  Balloon. . 

Grade  I  : 

Claudy,  C.  H.  Tell-Me-Why  Stories  about 
Animals  .  . 

England,  Jane.  The  Store 
Jameson,  Storm.  A  Perfect  Wife 

Grade  III  : 


Macaulay,  Rose.  They  Were  Defeated  .  .  7 

Moon  : 

Buchan,  J.  Julius  Caesar  ..  ..  ..  2 

Priestley,  J.  B.  Wonder  Hero . 6 

Smith,  Eleanor.  Red  Wagon  .  .  .  .  .  .  8 

Stevenson,  R.  L.  Catriona  .  .  .  .  .  .  7 

Wentworth,  Patricia.  Marriage  under  the 
Terror  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  . .  ,  ,  7 

*  Stereotyped  books, 
f  Guild  of  Church  Braillists. 


VACANCIES,  31st  AUGUST,  1937. 

N.I.B.  HOMES. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Hove  .  .  . .  — 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington  - — 

8,  Oval  Road,  London.  Hostel  for  Blind 

Women  .  .  .  .  . .  . .  .  .  _ _ 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  East 

Grinstead  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  . .  _ 

(1  application  under  consideration ) 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leamington  — 

(3  applications  under  consideration) 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport  8 
LONDON  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND  HOMES. 
Home  for  Blind  Men,  93,  Grove  Lane, 

Camberwell,  S.E.  5  . .  .  .  .  .  2 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Cooper  Lodge, 

240,  Southlands  Road,  Bickley,  Kent  .  .’  — 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

Advertising  Rates,  is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  5s.) 

Bungalow  to  Share. — Lady,  middle  aged,  with  failing 
sight,  desires  to  meet  another  lady  (widow  or  sin°*le) 
\\  ith  a  view  to  part  sharing  household  expenses  and 
work  in  a  modern,  pleasant,  well  furnished  bungalow 
Approx,  payment  15s.  to  £1  per  week.  Write : 
E.  W.  F.,  “  Cottesway,”  Westhorpe  Road,  Marlow 
Bucks.  ’ 


Brush  Trade.— Man,  26  (Sighted),  seeks  Post  with 
Blind  Institution.  12  years’  practical  hand  brush¬ 
making  experience,  bass  pan,  hair  pan,  hand  drawing, 
boring  and  finishing.  Thorough  knowledge  of  all 
materials  used. — Box  A.G.  c/o  Editor,  The  New 
Beacon,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  1. 

Home  Teachers’  Examination,  1938. — Qualified 
Home  Teacher  undertakes  to  give  postal  tuition  in 

Braille  and  Professional  Knowledge  to  candidates 
taking  this  Examination.  Excellent  testimonials  from 
previous  subscribers.  Full  particulars  from  H.  N. 
Vickerstaff,  c/o  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  Carpenter  Road,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham,  15. 

COUNTY  BOROUGH  OF  BOLTON. 

BOLTON  WORKSHOPS  AND  HOMES  FOR  THE 

BLIND. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  appointment  of  two 
Home  Teachers,  one  to  serve  in  the  area  of  the  County 
Borough  of  Bolton  and  the  other  to  serve  in  the 
administrative  area  of  the  Lancashire  County  Council 
adjacent  to  Bolton. 

The  salary  in  each  case  will  be  at  the  rate  of  /156  per 
annum.  Applicants  must  possess  the  Home  Teaching 
Certificate  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind. 

Forms  of  application  may  be  obtained  from  the 
undersigned  on  receipt  of  a  stamped  addressed 
envelope  and  should  be  returned,  accompanied  by 
copies  of  three  recent  testimonials,  to  reach  the  under¬ 
signed  not  later  than  Thursday,  the  30th  September 
1937- 

JOHN  A.  COX, 

Education  Offices,  Director  op  Education. 

Nelson  Square, 

Bolton,  Lancs. 

COUNTY  BOROUGH  OF  DERBY. 

BLIND  PERSONS  ACT,  1920. 

Appointment  of  Home  Teacher  and  Visitor. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  post  of  Female 
(Sighted)  Home  Teacher  and  Visitor  of  Blind  Persons 
at  a  salary  of  /156  per  annum.  Applicants  must  have 
passed  the  Home  Teachers’  Examination  and  the 
person  selected  for  appointment  will  be  required  to  pass 
a  medical  examination  with  a  view  to  her  possible 
inclusion  in  the  Superannuation  Scheme  under  the 
Local  Government  and  Other  Officers’  Superannuation 
Act,  1922.  Applications  in  Candidates’  own  hand¬ 
writing,  stating  age,  experience  and  qualifications, 
accompanied  by  copies  of  not  more  than  three  recent 
testimonials  must  be  delivered  to  me  endorsed  “  Home 
Teacher  and  Visitor,"  not  later  than  Wednesday,  the 
22nd  instant. 

C.  ASHTON, 

Town  Clerk’s  Office,  Town  Clerk. 

Derby. 

15th  September,  1937. 

CHOOSING  A  CAREER. 

A  knowledge  ol  the  abilities  and  temperaments  of 
young  people  may  be  of  great  assistance  to  them  in 
their  task  of  choosing  careers  of  usefulness  and 
happiness. 

The  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology  has 

had  considerable  experience  in  the  psychological  exami¬ 
nation  of  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  and  has  collected 
important  data  on  the  requirements  of  many 
occupations.  With  this  information  at  its  disposal  it 
is  well  qualified  to  give  advice  concerning  the  careers 
in  which  a  young  person’s  aptitudes  are  likely  to  find 
their  fullest  scope. 

Write  to  the  Secretary,  N.I.I.P.,  Aldwych  House, 
London,  W.C.  2,  or  Telephone  Holborn  2277. 


Printed  by  Smiths’  Printing  Co.  (London  and  St.  Albans,  Ltd.).,  Clifton  House,  Worship  Street,  London,  E.C.2 
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PROBLEM  OF  THE  BLIND. 

By  ARTHUR  COPLAND. 

I  HE  thorny  question  of  how  home  teachers  and  personal  triends  can  best 
help  the  blind,”  The  New  Beacon  in  a  recent  issue  justly  observes,  “should 
perennially  be  debated,  simply  because  any  form  of  help  which  becomes 
stereotyped  and  mechanical  risks  losing  its  personality.” 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  indeed,  that  every  phase  of  the  problem  of  the 
blind  urgently  demands  the  most  careful  examination  at  this  time,  and  none 
more  so  than  the  contribution  to  its  solution  which  may  be  rendered  by 
home  teachers  and  personal  friends.  Although,  again  to  quote  The  New  Beacon,  “  it  is  a 
question  which  can  never  be  wholly  answered,  an  eternal  riddle,  always  attractive  because 
always  elusive,”  there  are,  nevertheless,  certain  broad  conclusions  which  a.  serious  study  of 
the  subject  warrants,  and  which  deserves  the  close  attention  of  all  who  are  interested.  If 
these  conclusions  are  to  be  properly  stated  and  apprehended,  a  brief  survey  of  the  salient 
features  of  the  problem  itself,  regarded  as  a  concrete  cause  and  as  an  abstract  proposition,  is 
essential. 

It  is  far  too  seldom  realised  that  the  problem  of  the  blind,  in  comparison  with  similar 
social  problems,  is  pre-eminently  a  two-sided  one.  It  is  at  once  economical  and  psychological, 
utilitarian  and  personal.  When  the  economic  difficulties  of  other  handicapped  sections  ol  the 
community  have  been  overcome,  the  development  of  the  purely  personal  aspects  of  the 
individual  can  safely  be  left  to  the  normal  processes  of  social  life  ;  but  it  is  quite  otherwise  with 
the  blind.  In  their  circumstances,  the  economical  and  psychological  factors  are  so  inextricably 
intermingled  that  any  welfare  scheme  which  ignores  either  of  them  indubitably  invites  failure. 

The  problem  of  the  blind  is  not  simply  one  of  training  the  remaining  senses  to  discharge 
functions  for  which  they  are  inadequately  equipped,  but  is  complicated  by  the  impossibility 
of  defining  for  the  benefit  of  the  inexperienced  the  nature  and  scope  of  those  senses,  taken  singly 
or  in  the  aggregate.  Attempts  to  reduce  the  problem  to  something  approximating  to  ponder¬ 
able  dimensions  are  constantly  being  thwarted  by  an  inveterate  tendency  to  generalize,  to  square 
the  facts  with  the  theory  rather  than  the  theory  with  the  facts,  to  express  in  a  glib,  convenient 
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formula  the  limitless  variations  of  individual 
capacity  and  temperament.  There  is  neither 
exaggeration  nor  censoriousness  in  saying 
that  many  of  the  friends  and  helpers  of  the 
blind,  lay  and  professional  alike,  constitute 
quite  as  abstruse  an  element  in  the  problem 
under  discussion  as  do  the  sightless  them¬ 
selves. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  fair-minded  person 
would  seek  to  minimise  the  dynamic  force 
of  those  rare  souls,  of  whom  there  seems  to 
be  a  sprinkling  in  every  generation ,  who  take 
their  place  in  the  Kingdom  of  the  Blind  as  if 
by  prescriptive  right,  whose  unerring  tact  is 
intuitive,  whose  sound  understanding  is 
empirical.  To  neither  class  are  homilies  of 
much  avail.  The  former  cannot  profit  by 
them,  the  latter  do  not  require  them.  Like 
mathematicians  and  musicians,  the  sympa¬ 
thetic  are  born,  not  made.  The  mind  may 
teem  with  statistics  and  yet  be  incapable  of 
generating  a  single  impulse  of  pure  altruism. 
The  character  of  the  individual  rather  than 
the  quality  of  an  examination  performance 
should  decide  the  suitability  of  aspirants  to 
work  for  the  welfare  of  the  blind. 

On  no  class  do  the  effects  of  misunder¬ 
standing  and  mismanagement  fall  with  such 
disastrous  consequences  as  on  the  sightless. 
The  laziness  or  excessive  care  of  parents,  the 
lack  of  zeal  or  pragmatism  of  teachers,  the 
apathy  or  inconstancy  of  friends,  have 
each  a  weight  in  determining  the  destiny  of 
the  blind  which  is  unparalleled  in  any  other 
human  relationship.  As  would-be  wage- 
earners,  no  class  in  the  community  stands  on 
such  a  precarious  footing.  The  blind  person 
who  seeks  a  livelihood  in  the  outside  world 
must  be  as  cautious  and  skilful  as  a  veritable 
tight-rope  walker.  A  single  moment  of  in¬ 
advertence,  a  temporary  decline  in  efficiency 
or  a  lapse  in  morality,  invariably  brings  mis¬ 
fortune.  For  such  there  is  no  second  chance. 
And  as  if  that  were  not  enough,  not  only  does 
the  failure  react  on  the  person  directly  con¬ 
cerned,  but  its  repercussions  strike  at  the 
prospects  of  the  entire  class. 

But  even  this  picture  of  unrelieved  gloom 
does  not  convey  the  whole  grim  truth.  If, 
as  might  reasonably  be  supposed,  failure  be¬ 
gets  failure,  then  surely,  in  the  natural  course 
of  things,  success  will  beget  success.  As  re¬ 
gards  the  blind,  facts  would  seem  to  dispute 
it.  Within  the  past  few  years,  three  appoint- 
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ments  which  had  been  occupied  by  blind 
organists  of  outstanding  ability  became 
vacant  in  Glasgow.  Each  post  had  been 
held,  with  credit  to  the  holder  and  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  congregation,  for  a  consider¬ 
able  number  of  years  :  and  yet,  in  not  a 
single  instance  was  a  blind  candidate  allowed 
a  hearing  in  the  ensuing  tests  for  successors. 
If  this  is  the  result  from  those  who  have  been 
conspicuously  successful,  what  hope  is  there 
from  those  who  have  been  less  fortunate  ? 

To  say  the  least  of  it,  the  situation  is  ex¬ 
tremely  alarming.  During  the  last  two  de¬ 
cades,  the  number  of  blind  organists  in  em¬ 
ployment  in  Glasgow  and  district  has  shrunk 
from  approximately  twenty  to  not  more 
than  three.  On  one  pretext  or  another, 
quite  capable  blind  organists  have  frequently 
been  displaced.  A  typical  example  of  the 
spirit  that  engineers  these  incidents  was  given 
just  recently.  A  blind  organist  of  wide  ex¬ 
perience  was  asked  to  resign  his  post.  He 
complied.  On  the  completion  of  his  service, 
he  was  given  a  highly  flattering  testimonial 
from  the  Minister,  who  had  brought  about  his 
downfall.  In  this  disingenuous  document 
it  is  distinctly  stated  that  there  was  no  fault 
whatever  to  be  found  with  the  bearer,  either 
as  a  musician  or  as  a  man,  but  the  Session 
felt  that  it  would  be  better  for  the  church 
and  for  him  if  he  got  another  appointment. 
It  certainly  seems  a  topsy-turvy  way  of 
furthering  a  man’s  interests  to  deprive  him 
of  the  meagre  security  which  he  formerly  had. 
It  is  a  somewhat  uncomfortable  philanthropy 
which  achieves  its  beneficent  ends  by  rob¬ 
bing  the  drowning  man  of  his  straw. 

The  reason  for  the  apparent  general  dis¬ 
satisfaction  with  the  blind  organist  is  not  hard 
to  find.  With  a  few  exceptions,  it  is  due 
neither  to  character  nor  incompetence,  but 
to  the  difficulty,  sometimes  the  impos¬ 
sibility,  of  the  organist  to  respond  to  the 
extraordinary  demands  upon  his  time  and 
services,  without  adequate  remuneration, 
which  so  many  congregations  make.  It  is 
not  his  inability  to  discharge  routine  work 
which  causes  friction,  but  a  singer  may  ap¬ 
pear  at  a  social  gathering  with  a  song  which 
the  organist  does  not  know  and  cannot 
accompany,  or  the  clergyman  may  have 
made  up  his  mind  at  the  last  moment  that  he 
wants  an  unknown  hymn  sung,  or  it  may  be 
thought  that  a  sighted  organist  would  be  a 
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more  effective  choir-master.  Such  are  the 
trifling  considerations  which  may  influence 
a  clergyman  or  congregation  against  the 
blind  organist. 

What  the  average  Presbyterian  Church 
requires  of  its  organist  is  that  he  must  be  a 
sort  of  musical  handy-man,  able  and  willing 
to  officiate  as  soloist  or  accompanist  at  every 
kind  of  congregational  meeting,  from  social 
and  dance  to  funeral,  service.  Some  time 
ago  the  present  writer  privately  undertook 
an  extensive  inquiry  among  churches  in 
search  of  an  organist,  in  order  to  ascertain 
what  prospects  a  blind  candidate  might 
have  of  getting  a  hearing.  Although  the 
result  was  not  in  the  main  very  encouraging, 
it  was  made  apparent  that  the  general  ob¬ 
jection  to  the  employment  of  the  blind 
organist  hinged  on  his  supposed  unavail¬ 
ability  in  emergencies.  The  office-bearers 
interviewed  almost  unanimously  expressed 
themselves  as  favouring  the  engagement  of 
spare-time  musicians. 

The  case  of  the  blind  organist  has  been 
stated  at  this  length  because  it  reflects,  in  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree,  the  obstacles  which 
the  sightless  in  any  non-institutional  avoca¬ 
tion  must  endeavour  to  surmount.  The  entire 
handicap,  of  course,  is  not  the  creation  of  pre¬ 
judice.  The  handicap  of  the  blind  writer  or 
the  composer  of  music,  for  instance,  is  largely 
endemic.  In  such  cases  the  barrier  to  suc¬ 
cess  is  the  direct  consequence  of  the  individual 
equipment. 

But  from  whatever  source  the  handicap 
may  emanate,  it  sets  the  same  sociological 
problem  :  how  the  blind  can  best  be  helped 
to  adapt  themselves  to  the  life  of  a  sighted 
society.  The  terms  of  the  problem  cannot 
be  too  often  reiterated,  for  all  effort  whatso¬ 
ever  which  seeks  to  evade  the  issue  involved 
is  futile  and  irrelevant.  In  the  reports  of 
the  various  conferences  of  blind  welfare 
workers  one  looks  in  vain  for  any  manifes¬ 
tation  of  a  consciousness  of  this  fact.  Pre¬ 
occupied  as  they  are  with  such  questions  as 
the  status  of  the  home  teacher,  or  the  organi¬ 
sation  of  social  services,  the  claims  of  the 
capable  blind  worker  have  been  almost  for¬ 
gotten.  The  old  ideal,  to  help  the  blind  to 
help  themselves,  has  been  bisected  and  the 
last  half  thrown  away. 

Can  the  problem  finally  be  solved  ?  While 
it  may  be  too  daring  to  assert  categorically 


that  it  can  be,  there  need  be  no  hesitation  in 
saying  that  until  there  has  been  a  complete 
alteration  in  the  public  attitude  toward  the 
matter,  it  simply  cannot.  Whether  this 
result  is  ever  to  be  brought  about  or  not,  lies 
almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  welfare 
workers.  It  is  a  task  demanding  courage, 
patience  and  intelligence,  the  respective 
requirements  of  the  unfit  and  the  fit  should 
be  clearly  distinguished.  The  confusion  of 
thought  which  dictated  the  conclusion  of  the 
following  sentence,  taken  from  a  speech  re¬ 
cently  delivered  to  the  College  of  Teachers  of 
the  Blind,  must  be  banished. 

“  Former  chairmen  in  their  inaugural 
address  have  made  reference  to  a  particular 
branch  of  blind  welfare  work — the  school¬ 
master  to  the  school,  the  craft  teacher  to 
craft  instruction  and  the  home  teacher  to 
his  work  for  the  unemployable  blind.” 

It  should  be  obvious  that  to  devote  the 
services  of  a  teacher  to  people  who  are  un¬ 
employable  is  a  sheer  waste  of  time,  money 
and  energy.  If  people  are  educable,  it  is 
nothing  short  of  a  libel  to  call  them  un¬ 
employable.  Indeed,  considering  that 
teaching  is  not  the  only,  or  even  the  chief, 
pursuit  of  welfare  workers,  it  is  perhaps  un¬ 
fortunate  that  a  more  explicit  designation 
than  “  home  teacher  ”  has  not  been  chosen 
for  them. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  home 
teaching  societies,  given  a  clear  view  of  the 
implications  of  the  problem,  could  do  much 
more  than  they  have  in  the  past,  both  by 
precept  and  example,  to  quicken  and  inform 
the  public  conscience  and  mind  as  regards  the 
capabilities  and  aspirations  of  the  educated 
blind.  No  occasion  should  be  lost  to  pro¬ 
pound  and  demonstrate  these  points.  At 
present  they  not  uncommonly  arrange  func¬ 
tions  without  one  blind  person  on  the  pro¬ 
gramme.  And  if  the  blind  are  found  unpre¬ 
pared  to  take  a  part  in  such  proceedings,  it 
is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  lack  of  op¬ 
portunity  in  the  past,  and  to  the  despairing 
conviction  that  further  effort  will  likewise  be 
fruitless.  No  one  who  has  not  experienced 
it  can  imagine  how  insidiously  apathy  takes 
possession  of  the  mind  as  hope  declines. 
And  even  should  such  ventures  on  behalf 
of  the  blind  bring  success  tardily,  or  not  at 
all,  what  of  it,  since  the  will  to  conquer  is 
greater  than  the  power  to  win  ?  So,  what- 
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ever  the  ultimate  result  may  be,  such  ex¬ 
periments  as  are  being  organised  by  the 
National  Institute — the  formation  of  a  dance 
band  of  blind  musicians,  the  training  of  blind 
typists  and  masseurs  and  so  on — in  the 
attempt  to  find  suitable  callings  for  the  blind 
in  the  outside  world,  are  due  every  support 
and  praise. 

The  initial  responsibility,  of  course,  rests 
on  the  educationists,  whose  task  it  is  to  pro¬ 
duce  efficient  and  personable  entrants  into 
the  arena  of  life.  Considerable  progress  in 
this  direction  has  undoubtedly  been  made 
during  the  last  few  years.  Not  only  has  the 
general  standard  of  education  of  the  blind 
been  raised,  but  there  has  been  a  growing 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  scholastic  and 
technical  instruction  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  certain  amount  of  psychological  treat¬ 
ment.  For  those  who  are  destined  to  take 
a  place  in  the  outside  world,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  normal  personality  is  as  essential 
as  the  mastery  of  a  vocation.  At  the  same 
time,  it  should  be  remembered  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  an  absolute  standard  of  nor¬ 
mality.  Like  such  terms  as  freedom  and 
right,  it  is  an  abstraction  and  purely  relative. 
An  undiscriminating  suppression  of  personal 
idiosyncrasies  may  easily  defeat  its  own 
purpose,  by  stimulating  other  undesirable 
complexes.  Had  the  old-time  blind  insti¬ 
tution  been  created  for  the  express  purpose  of 
cultivating  abnormality,  it  could  not  have 
been  better  devised.  Many  of  the  regulations 
were  founded  on  the  basest  assumption  and 
were  more  likely  to  suggest  unhealthy  trains 
of  thought  than  to  conduce  to  decent  be¬ 
haviour.  In  his  delightful  book,  “  A  Blind 
Musician  Looks  Back,”  Dr.  Hollins  gives  an 
instance  of  institutional  etiquette  which,  for 
sheer  extravagance,  would  have  driven  to 
despair  the  great  Dickens  himself. 

The  great  opportunity  of  welfare  workers 
and  friends  arrives  at  the  moment  when  the 
student,  having  finished  training,  goes  out  to 
find  employment.  Too  frequently  it  has  been 
his  fate  to  be  pitchforked  into  surroundings 
where  there  was  no  scope  for  the  exercise  of 
his  talents,  and  myopic  officials  wondered 
why  he  failed.  Without  financial  and  personal 
support,  the  blind  can  never  fight  their  way 
out  of  an  unfavourable  situation.  For  them, 
the  door  of  opportunity  must  be  forced  open. 

If  the  problem  of  the  blind  is  to  be  brought 
nearer  to  a  solution,  a  more  active  policy  on 


the  part  of  local  societies  is  imperative. 
Public  bodies — churches,  chambers  of  com¬ 
merce,  local  authorities — should  be  har¬ 
angued  and  harangued  again  until  the  facts 
have  been  made  known,  until  public  pre¬ 
judice  and  misunderstanding  have  been 
swept  away.  Wherever,  through  inconsider¬ 
ateness  or  some  other  adjustable  cause,  a 
blind  person  is  in  danger  of  losing  a  situation, 
there  should  be  a  competent  official,  acting  as 
intermediary,  ready  to  try  to  arrange  a  satis¬ 
factory  settlement. 

Officials  have  always  a  strong  tendency  to 
smother  their  humanity  in  red  tape.  They 
may  be  courteous  enough  to  their  charges, 
but  they  address  them  from  a  pedestal. 
They  hope  to  share  the  confidences  of  their 
charges,  forgetting  that  real  confidence  must 
be  reciprocal.  They  fail  to  realise  that  there 
is  a  world  of  difference  between  a  friendly 
official  and  an  official  who  is  a  friend.  No 
real  benefit  can  flow  to  the  individual  in  the 
absence  of  personal  sympathy. 

A  study  of  the  problems  of  the  blind  would 
be  incomplete  which  did  not  make  some  re¬ 
ference  to  the  alternative  to  outside  employ¬ 
ment  offered  by  the  industrial  institutions. 
Under  the  best  of  conditions,  the  alterna¬ 
tive  can  never  be  anything  more  than  a  palli¬ 
ative.  In  spite  of  the  frantic  efforts  of  the 
managers  to  speed  up  production,  it  is  a 
physical  impossibility  that  the  blind  work¬ 
man  can  compete  with  the  sighted,  hence  the 
impossibility  of  making  the  workshop  a 
paying  concern.  The  only  means  of  re¬ 
dressing  the  handicap  in  industry  is  by  the 
utilisation  of  automatic  machinery.  The 
rejection  by  the  workshops  of  an  ever- 
increasing  number  of  operatives  on  the  ground 
of  inefficiency  brings  a  new  complication  into 
the  problem  of  the  blind,  and  places  an 
additional  burden  of  responsibility  on  the 
home  teaching  societies.  If  this  is  done  in 
hope  of  insuring  the  continuance  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  institution,  it  is  likely  to  prove  a 
boomerang,  for  the  fewer  the  workers  it 
employs  the  more  apt  are  local  authorities 
to  question  its  usefulness. 

Unless  a  determined  effort  is  made  to  com¬ 
bat  public  prejudice,  and  to  check  the  general 
drift  toward  dependence,  there  is  no  pro¬ 
spect  for  the  mass  of  the  blind  but  to  re¬ 
concile  themselves  to  being  put  on  the  scrap- 
heap  for  life, 
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Domestic  Science  and  Physical  Training 
Classes. — Sunderland  Education  Committee,  it 
is  reported,  are  to  consider  the  establishment  of 
classes  of  instruction  for  blind  persons  in 
domestic  science  and  physical  training.  It  is 
considered  that  these  classes  will  be  welcomed 
by  the  blind  and  will  provide  valuable  occupa¬ 
tion  for  their  leisure  hours. 

Barrow-in-Furness  Social  Club  for  the  Blind. — 
The  new  Social  Club  and  Handicraft  Centre  of 
the  Barrow,  Furness  and  Westmorland  Society 
for  the  Blind  was  declared  open  last  month 
by  Col.  R.  Thompson,  T.D.,  D.L.,  J.P.  The 
existing  premises  have  been  considerably  altered, 
and  additional  rooms  have  been  utilised.  A 
Braille  library  and  a  wireless  set  are  provided. 

Co-ordination  Scheme  for  Blind  Welfare  Work 
in  Wales. — A  conference  of  Welsh  local  authori¬ 
ties  and  blind  welfare  organisations  held  at 
Cardiff  last  month,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Lord  Mayor,  adopted  a  resolution  approving 
in  principle  the  establishment  of  a  regional  body 
for  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  under  the  Minis¬ 
try  of  Health’s  scheme  to  co-ordinate  the  various 
activities  for  the  welfare  of  blind  persons. 

A  committee  of  12,  consisting  of  six  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  local  authorities,  three  representa¬ 
tives  of  voluntary  organisations  dealing  with 
non-sighted  people,  and  three  blind  workers, 
was  appointed  to  draft  a  constitution  for 
consideration  by  a  further  meeting  and  by  the 
different  bodies  concerned.  There  will  be  a 
meeting  at  Shrewsbury  in  January. 

Mr.  Cemlyn  Jones,  a  member  of  the  South 
Wales  Joint  Council  and  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Blind  Welfare  Committee  of  the  County  Coun¬ 
cils  Association  and  the  Association  of  Municipal 
Corporations,  said  that  under  the  scheme  Wales 
would  receive  a  grant  of  £757  for  the  creation 
of  a  regional  body,  and  that  local  authorities 
would  be  contributors.  The  benefits  to  be 
obtained  were  centralisation  and  consequent 
elimination  of  overlapping,  saving  of  expense 
and  proper  inspections,  an  ophthalmic  reference 
system,  and  training  for  home  teachers. 

A  representative  of  the  South-Western  District 
Council  of  the  National  League  of  the  Blind, 
Mr.  Gwilym  John  (Tonyrefail),  who  stated  that 
he  recovered  a  portion  of  his  sight  after  being 
blind  for  22  years,  asked  for  the  acceptance  of 
the  scheme.  He  said  that  if  the  scheme  J  were 
adopted  it  might  be  possible  to  have  some 
uniformity  in  payments  to  the  unemployable 
blind,  which  varied  in  different  parts  of  the 
country. 

Voting  on  the  general  principle  resulted  in 
31  in  favour  and  3  against.  Several  delegates 


abstained  from  voting  because  of  lack  of  man¬ 
date  from  their  authorities. 

Readers  of  Braille  Periodicals  Subscribe  to  King 
George  Memorial  Fund. — The  following  letter 
has  been  sent  by  the  Secretary-General,  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
King  George  Memorial  Fund  : — 

“  I  have  pleasure  in  sending  you  herewith  a 
cheque  for  £14.  8s.  7d.,  being  a  donation  to  the 
King  George  Memorial  Fund  from  blind  readers 
of  our  Braille  periodicals.  The  suggestion  that 
the  blind  should  make  a  contribution  to  the 
Memorial  Fund  was  made  by  a  blind  reader  of 
‘  Progress,’  one  of  our  Braille  magazines,  and 
we  gladly  gave  publicity  to  his  proposal.  The 
majority  of  blind  people,  handicapped  as  they 
are  in  earning  their  living,  have  very  little,  if 
any,  money  to  spare.  Consequently,  the  total 
amount  is  made  up  of  many  small  subscriptions 
representing  wide  and  sincere  sympathy  amongst 
our  blind  readers  for  the  objects  of  the  Memorial 
Fund  and  deep  respect  and  affection  for  the  late 
King  George  V.” 

More  Travelling  Facilities  for  the  Blind. — 

At  the  request  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Messrs.  Mears  &  Co.,  of  River  Trips,  Ltd., 
have  agreed  to  grant  blind  persons  special 
travelling  facilities.  At  present  the  concession 
cannot  be  used  on  Saturdays,  Sundays  and  Bank 
Holidays,  by  reason  of  the  pressure  of  passenger 
traffic  on  these  days,  but  otherwise  blind  persons 
may  travel,  accompanied  by  a  guide,  for  the 
one  ordinary  single  or  return  fare.  Vouchers 
may  be  obtained  from  the  Secretary-General, 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great 
Portland  Street,  London,  W.i. 

Foundation  Stone  of  New  St.  Dunstan’s  Home 
Laid. — The  foundation  stone  of  the  new  St. 
Dunstan’s  Home  at  Ovingdean  was  laid  last 
month  by  Lady  (Arthur)  Pearson,  D.B.E., 
President  of  the  organisation  and  widow  of 
its  founder,  the  late  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  Bt. 
Captain  Sir  Ian  Fraser,  Chairman  of  St. 
Dunstan’s,  presided  at  the  ceremony,  and  Sir 
Neville  Pearson,  Bt.,  Honorary  Treasurer  of 
St.  Dunstan’s,  Lieut. -Colonel  Eric  Ball,  Chair¬ 
man  of  its  Brighton  Home  Committee,  and  the 
Mayors  of  Brighton  and  Hove  were  present. 

The  new  St.  Dunstan’s  Home  is  situated  on 
rising  ground  at  Ovingdean,  about  150  yards 
from  the  main  road,  a  little  back  from  the  cliffs 
and  overlooking  the  sea.  The  building  is  to 
be  in  the  modern  style,  constructed  of  fire-proof 
steel  and  concrete,  and  is  to  be  six  stories  in 
height.  Straight  passages  and  round  corners 
will  help  the  men  to  get  about  on  their  own  and 
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will  thus  aid  the  independence  to  which  they  all 
aspire. 

The  new  building  will  replace  the  present 
Home  at  Kemp  Town,  Brighton,  the  gift  of  the 


Federation  of  Grocers’  Associations,  which  has 
been  in  use  for  20  years  but  which  has  now 
become  inadequate  for  the  growing  needs  of  the 
organisation. 


IMPERIAL  NEWS 


Braille  Writing  Paper  in  Australia. — The 

National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has  received 
several  communications  from  Australia  in¬ 
timating  that  blind  people  in  Australia  are 
unable  to  obtain  Braille  writing  paper  at  less 
than  is.  per  lb.  This  is  incorrect.  Supplies 
of  the  best  thick  Braille  writing  paper  (imported 


from  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind)  can  be 
obtained  at  9d.  per  lb.  from  the  Royal  Victorian 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  St.  Ivilda  Road,  Prahran, 
S.i,  Melbourne,  and  the  Sydney  Industrial 
Institution  for  the  Blind,  William  Street, 
Sydney,  the  latter  Institution  also  supplying 
thin  paper  at  6d.  per  lb. 


FOREIGN  NEWS 


Hostel  for  the  Blind  in  Lourdes. — A  hostel  for 
blind  pilgrims  has  been  opened  in  Lourdes  by 
the  Apostolic  Crusade  of  the  Blind,  an  inter¬ 
national  Catholic  society  for  helping  the  blind, 
with  headquarters  at  5,  Rue  du  Regard,  Paris. 
The  hostel  is  situated  on  the  left  of  the  Esplanade, 
attached  to  the  premises  of  the  company  for 
sending  Lourdes  water  abroad. 

Three  Million  School  Children  in  U.S.A. 
Handicapped  by  Defective  Eyesight. — Approxi¬ 
mately  3,000,000  school  children  in  the  United 
States — one-eighth  of  the  entire  school  popula¬ 
tion — are  handicapped  in  their  education  by 
defective  eyesight,  according  to  Lewis  H. 
Carris,  Managing  Director  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness.  The 
Society  calls  attention  to  the  need  for  regular 
examination  of  the  eyes  of  school  children 
because  of  the  serious  results  from  neglect  of 
vision  defects. 

“  The  importance  of  good  eyesight  among 
school  children  cannot  be  over-estimated,”  said 
Mr.  Carris.  “  We  have  come  to  recognise  that 
defective  vision  or  disease  in  the  eyes  of  the  child 
not  only  may  have  detrimental  influence  on  his 
school  progress,  but  may  react  upon  his  general 
health  and  upon  his  adjustment  to  his  school, 
his  playmates,  and  even  to  his  family.  This 
recognition  has  given  new  impetus  to  the  work 
of  discovering  and  correcting  visual  defects 
among  children,  beginning  with  the  pre-school 
age. 

“  Farsightedness  is  the  most  common  visual 
defect  among  American  school  children  ;  astig¬ 
matism  is  next  in  frequency,  and  nearsighted¬ 
ness  is  third  ;  other  eye  defects  are  cross-eyes 
and  inflammation  of  the  eyelid  lining. 

“  The  farsighted  child  is  not  usually  dis¬ 
comforted  by  seeing  at  a  distance.  It  is  the 
close  eye  work  that  distresses  him.  When  the 
strain  is  more  than  he  can  endure  and  he  sits 
back  to  look  through  the  window  at  the  distant 
hills,  he  is  accused  of  lack  of  interest,  lack  of 


perseverance,  and  unwillingness  to  make  an  effort. 

“  To  the  nearsighted  child,  objects  beyond  a 
certain  distance  appear  to  be  indistinct  or 
hazy  in  outline,  and  if  the  child  is  very  near¬ 
sighted  he  may  even  pass  his  playmates  on  the 
street  without  recognising  them.  The  near¬ 
sighted  child  has  a  tendency  to  go  off  by  him¬ 
self  to  read,  not  because  he  is  unsociable,  but 
because  he  can  see  to  read,  while  he  cannot  see 
easily  to  play  ball. 

“  Children  with  cross-eyes  often  become 
extremely  sensitive  and  self-conscious  because 
of  the  jibes  of  playmates  and  the  thoughtless 
remarks  of  adults.  It  cannot  be  overstressed 
that  the  most  satisfactory  results  are  obtained 
when  the  child  with  squint — no  matter  how 
young — is  placed  under  the  care  of  an  ophthal¬ 
mologist  as  soon  as  the  defect  is  recognised. 

“  Although  the  schools  should  assume  the 
primary  responsibility  for  giving  adequate 
attention  to  the  eye  health  of  children,  service 
required  in  the  discovery  and  correction  of 
visual  defects  may  be  secured  also  through 
professional  health  organisations,  family  phy¬ 
sicians,  community  health  centres,  or  elsewhere. 
Parents  should  know  what  the  schools  and 
others  are  doing  in  sight  conservation  and  how 
they  may  co-operate  in  the  home. 

“  Some  children  have  such  serious  eye  diffi¬ 
culties  that  after  everything  possible  has  been 
done  for  them  they  cannot  see  well  enough  to 
profit  by  ordinary  teaching  methods.  Probably 
one  in  500  of  the  school  population  comes  under 
this  classification.  This  group  has  been  desig¬ 
nated  as  ‘  partially  seeing.’  They  carry  on  their 
close  eye  work  in  sight-saving  classes  under  the 
direction  of  specially  trained  teachers,  but  join 
their  normally  seeing  companions  in  those  school 
activities  that  do  not  require  close  eye  work. 
At  the  present  time,  7,000  children  are  enrolled 
in  the  526  sight-saving  classes  maintained  by 
167  communities.  Additional  classes  are  needed, 
however,  for  about  43,000  other  children.” 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  VISUALLY 
HANDICAPPED  CHILDREN. 


Excerpts  from  an  address  delivered  by  Mr.  C.H.  W.  G.  Anderson,  Headmaster  and  Superintendent 
of  the  Royal  Blind  School,  Edinburgh,  at  a  Conference  of  the  Scottish  National  Federation  for 

the  Welfare  of  the  Blind. 


MR.  ANDERSON  began  his 
address  by  stating  that, 
allowing  for  errors  in  ascer¬ 
tainment,  the  legislative 
provisions  were  required 
1  for  some  250  children  in 
^  the  whole  of  Scotland, 
while  those  children  who,  though  not  educa¬ 
tionally  blind,  were  visually  handicapped  to 
a  serious  degree  probably  numbered  three 
times  as  many ;  the  whole  group  under 
discussion,  therefore,  probably  numbered 
under  1,000  throughout  the  country,  and  the 
small  size  of  the  group  was  a  factor  which 
hindered  rather  than  helped  in  the  efficient 
handling  of  the  problem. 

“Our  educational  facilities,’’  continued  Mr. 
Anderson,  “  must  provide  for  the  child  who, 
congenitally  totally  blind,  enters  school  at 
three,  for  the  boy  of  thirteen  who  becomes 
totally  blind  within  a  few  months  as  a  result 
of  an  accident,  and  for  those  children  whose 
blindness  is  due  either  to  inherited  disease 
or  to  one  or  other  of  the  optic  atrophies  or 
choroido-retinal  conditions. 

“  Our  group  includes  a  number  of  children 
in  whom  blindness  is  only  one  of  a  number 
of  handicaps.  It  is  almost  certainly  not  an 
over-estimation  to  place  the  percentage  of 
retarded  and  mentally  defective  children  in 
the  blind  group  at  ten  and  of  this  group 
possibly  a  quarter  or  from  2  to  3  per  cent, 
of  our  total  group  are  ineducable.  The  effect 
of  this  factor  is  that  we  must  be  prepared  to 
have  in  our  blind  school  system  provision 
for  the  special  teaching  of  from  20-30  children 
of  all  ages  and  we  must  also  be  prepared  to 
accept,  on  fairly  long  probation,  every  blind 
child  of  whose  mentality  there  is  any  doubt; 
nearly  all  ineducable  blind  children  are 
obviously  so  to  the  specialist  in  this  very 
narrow  niche  of  educational  psychology,  but 
a  considerable  number  of  seriously  retarded, 
but  educable,  blind  children  make  such  a 
poor  showing,  especially  at  a  short  interview, 
that  there  is  grave  danger  of  their  being 


denied  the  opportunities  which  should  be 
theirs. 

“  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  with  a 
group  so  small  as  that  of  the  educationally 
blind  children  of  Scotland  the  most  efficient 
solution,  both  from  an  educational  stand¬ 
point  and  also  in  respect  of  cost,  is  the 
provision  of  one,  necessarily  residential, 
school  which  would  give  nursery  school, 
primary  and  secondary  education  and  would, 
of  course,  be  large  enough  to  cope  efficiently 
with  the  retarded  group  of  children.  For 
reasons  that  are  partly  historical  this  state 
of  affairs  does  not  exist  and  does  not  seem 
likely  to  come  into  existence.  The  Edin¬ 
burgh  School,  although  its  enrolment  is  only 
of  the  order  of  130,  that  is  about  half  the 
ideal  size,  provides  reasonably  adequate 
facilities  for  the  education  of  all  the  blind 
children  of  normal  intelligence  who  are  sent 
to  it  and  probably  makes  as  satisfactory  a 
job  of  dealing  with  the  retarded  blind  child 
as  is  possible.  The  other  schools  in  Scotland 
are  all  very  considerably  smaller,  do  not 
have  nursery  school  provision  and  do  not 
normally  undertake  any  secondary  work  ; 
for  this  reason  very  young  children  who  live 
in  areas  not  normally  served  by  the  Edin¬ 
burgh  school,  are,  in  some  cases,  sent  there 
when  their  need  for  nursery  school  treatment 
is  recognised  as  urgent  ;  similarly,  a  number 
of  institutions  send  older  children  to  com¬ 
plete  their  education  at  the  Royal  Blind 
School. 

“  Provision  is,  therefore,  to-day  available 
for  the  education  and  training  of  all  Scottish 
Blind  children  between  the  ages  of  infancy 
and  twenty- three.  This  is  not  the  same  age 
range  as  that  for  compulsory  education 
because  the  technical  training  of  blind 
persons  who  propose  to  take  up  one  or  other 
of  the  few  professions  open  to  them  is  carried 
on  at  or  under  the  supervision  of  the  Royal 
Blind  School  and,  at  the  other  end  of  the 
age  range,  it  should  be  noted  that  in  cases  of 
need  a  child  is  admitted  before  he  has 
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attained  the  age  of  three,  although  from  the 
point  of  view  of  local  governmental  admini¬ 
stration  the  body  responsible  in  the  case  of 
a  child  under  three  is  either  the  blind 
persons  committee,  or  whichever  committee 
is  responsible  for  the  provision  of  the  Blind 
Persons  Act  or,  alternatively,  the  com¬ 
mittee  responsible  for  child  welfare. 

“  As  soon  as  a  blind  child  commences  to 
walk,  or  at  two  years  if  the  child  cannot  walk 
at  that  age,  arrangements  should  be  made 
for  its  admission  to  a  nursery  school  unless 
the  home  is  an  exceptionally  suitable  one, 
and  the  parents  able  to  devote  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  time  to  meeting  the 
intellectual  needs  of  the  child.  While  I  hope 
to  make  it  clear  that  I  realise  the  danger  of, 
and  am  anxious  to  prevent  the  development 
of  a  blind  “  class  consciousness,”  I  would 
stress  the  necessity  for  a  young  blind  child 
having  blind  companions  rather  than  his 
being  either  the  pet  or  the  bane  of  a  group 
of  young  seeing  children.  After  all  it  is  as 
well  to  be  honest  now  and  again  and  during 
one  of  these  lucid  intervals  I  think  most 
of  us  would  admit  that  the  normal,  healthy 
child,  between  the  ages  of  three  and  thirteen, 
can  be  a  thoroughly  cruel  tyrant  given  the 
opportunity  and  the  victim. 

Children  who  through  progressive  or 
rapid  deterioration  or  loss  of  vision  after  a 
period  of  attendance  at  an  ordinary  school, 
should  be  transferred  to  a  blind  school  with 
the  smallest  possible  delay  and,  at  the  risk 
of  contradiction,  I  am  prepared  to  affirm 
that  medical  or  surgical  treatment  should 
not  be  permitted  to  interfere  with  the 
education  of  the  child.  Such  treatment  can 
be  quite  well  carried  on  after  the  child  has 
been  admitted  to  a  Blind  School,  medical 
treatment  being  continuous  and  surgical 
treatment  taking  place  during  the  longer 
vacations. 

“  When  blindness  appears  in  the  teens  it 
is  more  especially  important  to  effect  the 
transfer  with  the  least  possible  delay.  If 
the  pupil  is  dull  he  needs  all  the  available 
time  to  learn  Braille,  blind  arithmetic  and 
blind  handcrafts  and  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  are  dealing  with  a  bright  boy  or  girl 
perhaps  in  the  third  year  of  a  secondary 
course  we  must  remember  that  in  any  case 
his  future  progress  in  school  subjects  must, 
for  mechanical  reasons,  be  slower  and  we 
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cannot  afford  to  waste  any  time  whatsoever. 

“  I  turn  now  to  the  process  of  education. 
Can  we  not,  in  our  blind  schools,  aim  at 
providing  the  environment  that  will  enable 
11s  to  render  the  best  service  they  can  to  the 
community  as  a  whole  and,  in  fact,  so  far 
as  self-expression  and  creative  work  is 
concerned  to  give  to  the  community  some¬ 
thing  that  can  only  come  from  the  visually 
handicapped  section  ?  The  lives  and  the 
thoughts  of  our  pupils  should  be  directed 
towards  placing  the  peculiar  (and  I  use  this 
word  in  no  derogatory  sense)  contributions 
of  their  section  of  the  community  at  the 
disposal  of  the  larger  group.  Surely  we  can 
hope  for  blind  authors  who  will  give  us 
something  that  only  an  honest  blind  man 
can,  instead  of,  and  I  quote  a  blind  man, 
“  heroic  whimperings  ”  or  “  ballyhoo  over 
the  rapturous  delights  of  denied  visual 
beauty,”  “  the  products  of  an  educational 
system  which  sacrificed  reality  on  the  altar 
of  literary  hypocrisy,”  and  for  blind 
musicians  whose  work  will  give  us  something 
from  sound  that  is  not  tinctured  by  sight  ; 
and  why  not  indeed  blind  workers  in  the 
plastic  art^  who  will  give  us  an  insight  into 
tactile  beauties  we  had  not  deemed  possible  ? 
And  even  in  the  much  abused  realm  of 
speech,  is  it  not  possible  that  sightless 
artists  might  teach  us  something  of  the 
emotional  beauty  of  voice  and  language 
when  these  are  divorced  from  gesture  and 
from  facial  expression  ;  surely  each  one  of 
us  has  had  radio  experiences  which  support 
this  last  suggestion  ? 

And  in  the  more  ordinary  field  of 
workaday  life  should  not  we  aim  at  bringing 
about  a  state  of  affairs  in  which  the  blind 
members  of  the  community  in  industry  are 
enabled  to  work  alongside  their  fellow 
citizens,  doing  jobs  that  do  not  call  for 
vision  but  require  those  qualities  in  hand 
and  brain  that  exist  alike  in  blind  and 
sighted  ? 

“  What  do  these  ideals  indicate  in  the 
way  of  a  curriculum  for  blind  children  ? 
In  the  first  place  the  blind  school,  from  the 
nursery  upwards,  has  one  most  important 
function  ;  it  must  give  its  pupils  the  informa¬ 
tion,  the  experience,  the  skill  that  they 
cannot  get  elsewhere.  In  the  nursery  it 
gives  the  possibility  of  play  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  knowledge  of  the  world  that 
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the  home  cannot.  Through  the  junior  school 
it  gives  access  through  Braille  and  the  blind 
arithmetic  methods  to  the  fundamental  tool 
subjects.  And  at  this  stage,  too,  a  beginning 
is  made  in  the  world  of  culture  through 
music,  vocal  or  instrumental,  not  because 
blind  children  are  naturally  more  musical 
than  seeing  children  but  because  music  must 
be  the  medium  which  replaces  graphic  and, 
for  most  blind  persons,  plastic  art,  and  a 
measure  of  control  in  things  physical  comes 
through  handwork  with  its  possibilities  of 
material  creation  and  the  development  of 
manipulative  dexterity  and  through  physical 
training  with  its  discipline  of  the  body  into 
an  instrument  fit  for  the  mind’s  control. 
Outside  the  classroom  the  blind  boy  or  girl 
of  this  age  should  have  learned  to  dress 
efficiently  if  not  fastidiousty,  while  so  far  as 
table  manners  are  concerned  he  can  at  any 
rate  fend  for  himself  with  spoon  and  fork 
and,  if  not  interfered  with,  should  embarrass 
no  one. 

“  At  the  end  of  the  primary  stage  which 
in  blind  children  occurs  between  the  ages  of 
12  and  14,  we  meet  the  problems  of  ordinary 
education  and  our  special  blind  difficulties. 
In  the  first  place  what  have  we  to  give  here 
that  cannot  be  given  elsewhere  ?  First  and 
foremost,  I  think,  comes  the  self  respect 
born  from  independence.  No  blind  girl 
should  leave  our  schools  without  having 
had  the  opportunity  of  learning  to  be 
independent  so  far  as  the  maintenance  and 
possibly  the  laundering  of  her  clothes  and 
the  preparation  of  simple  meals  ;  it  should 
be  a  point  of  honour  with  us  that  every 
blind  girl  possible  stands  on  her  own  feet  in 
these  matters.  And  what  of  the  boys  ?  If 
we  do  not  expect  them  to  mend  their  clothes 
at  any  rate  they  must  be  able  to  co-operate 
with  those  who  do  by  caring  for  their 
clothing.  A  boy,  too,  must  be  saved  from 
the  assumption  that  because  much  of  the 
domestic  work  at  home  or  in  school  is  done 
by  womenfolk,  it  is  unmanly  for  him  to 
lend  a  hand  in  these  things.  Our  boys 
should  at  this  stage  learn  the  mastery  of 
the  common  tools.  A  blind  boy  can  learn 
all  the  simpler  processes  of  gardening. 
Similarly  we  should  be  able  to  give  our  boys 
experience  in  the  care  of  pets  and  of  the 
more  commercial  chicken. 

All  this  is  a  far  cry  from  the  academic 


ideals  that  for  so  long  have  distorted  our 
blind  school  system.  Based  on  unreality  the 
striving  after  startling  results  has  created  a 
small  group  of  blind  folks  on  whom  the 
intellectual  efforts  of  the  schools  have  been 
lavished,  at  the  expense  of  the  majority  of 
their  fellow  pupils. 

“  Reasonable  aims  would  be  the  hope  for 
50  per  cent,  of  our  pupils  reaching  at,  or 
about,  sixteen,  such  a  level  in  English  as  is 
expected  in  the  Day  School  (Higher)  Certi¬ 
ficate,  a  somewhat  higher  standard  of 
accomplishment  in  Music,  treated  as  a 
cultural  subject,  a  similar  standard  though 
more  restricted  scope  in  Handwork  and  in 
Mathematics  the  existing  standards  in  Arith¬ 
metic  and  Algebra  ;  Geometry  and  Geo¬ 
graphy  should  be  considered,  with  Languages, 
as  subjects  which  are  so  dependent  on 
specific  rather  than  general  ability,  as  not  to 
warrant  their  inclusion  in  a  scheme  for 
general  use. 

“  Those  of  our  pupils  who  did  not  attain 
to  the  standard  suggested  would  not  be 
overwhelmed  by  the  difficulty  of  the  course 
and  would  take  away  with  them  much  that 
could  not  be  examined,  while  those  bright 
children  who  covered  the  work,  which 
should  be  arranged  in  a  series  of  assignments, 
by  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  might  then 
be  considered  for  special  tuition  in  such  of 
the  excepted  subjects,  and  for  advanced 
work  on  the  others,  as  would  enable  them 
to  reach  Leaving  Certificate  standard.  For 
these  scholars  the  Pyke-Glauser  may  be 
assumed  to  be  essential  as  is,  of  course,  the 
typewriter  because  only  by  using  every 
available  aid  can  the  slowness  and  cumbrous 
nature  of  blind  methods  be  overcome. 

“  Physical  Training,  dancing  and  organised 
games  form  a  most  important  part  of  the 
environment  of  blind  children,  because  many 
of  them  have  been  so  cautioned  against 
dangers  largely  imaginary,  that  they  have 
come,  from  habit,  to  resist  any  impulse  to 
move  freely  or  even  spontaneously.  The 
direction  of  this  work  must  be  in  the  hands 
of  a  specialist,  although  much  of  the  teaching 
and  the  supervision  of  organised  games 
should  be  done  by  class-teachers. 

“  Handwork,  like  physical  training,  should 
be  directed  by  a  specialist,  although  the 
actual  teaching  of  junior  classes,  in  part  at 
least,  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  class- 
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teacher.  No  new  constructional  toy  should 
come  on  the  market  without  its  possibilities 
being  considered  by  the  handwork  teacher 
of  blind  children  ;  there  is  something  in  the 
newest  from  Woolworth’s  that  is  missing  in 
Meccano,  or  some  other  aristocrat  of  the 
constructional  world,  if  only  because  patent 
difficulties  produce  ingenious  makeshifts, 
which  may  be  better  for  blind  children  than 
the  accepted  method. 

“  The  proposed  curriculum,  although  I 
know  of  no  school  providing  such  an  educa¬ 
tional  environment,  is  put  forward  as  a 
reasoned  programme  which  ought  to  be 
attainable  within  the  next  ten  years.  It 
should  result  in  a  blind  adolescent  whose 
development  has  been  harmonious,  who  is 
physically  alert  and  mentally  fit  to  use 
whatever  powers  of  mind  and  hand  have 
been  vouchsafed  him  ;  his  knowledge  of  the 
world  around  him  will  be  real  and  his 
confidence  in  his  ability  to  play  his  part  in 
his  community  will  be  tempered  by  the 
realisation  that  the  world  does  not  owe  him 
a  living. 

“  Our  teacheis  should*  be  by  education 
and  training  as  well  qualified  as  any  other 
teachers  in  a  similar  grade  of  work  ;  I  think 
that  they  should  have  some  instruction  in 
blind  methods  and  in  the  history  of  blind 
education  either  before  appointment  or 
during  the  first  two  years  of  their  service  in 
a  blind  school,  but  I  do  not  feel  that  any 
examination,  unless  at  the  end  of  a  definite 


course  of  instruction,  if  and  when  such  is 
available,  is  required  ;  if  a  teacher,  trained 
as  such  in  the  normal  training  scheme,  is  not 
competent  in  all  special  blind  methods  after 
a  year’s  service  in  a  blind  school,  he  or  she 
should  be  asked  to  transfer  to  some  other 
post.  It  would,  I  am  convinced,  be  most 
advantageous  if  all  teachers  other  than 
specialists  had  at  least  three  years’  experience 
in  ordinary  school  work  before  entering  a 
blind  school,  and  I  would  go  so  far  as  to 
suggest  that  most  teachers  should  expect 
to  return  to  the  ordinary  school  world  after 
a  period  of  special  school  work. 

“  I  conclude  with  a  reference  to  the  large 
group  of  visually  handicapped  children  who 
are  not  educationally  blind  and/or  will  not 
be  industrially  blind  at  eighteen  years  of  age. 
From  the  educational  point  of  view,  the 
problem  can  only  be  tackled  either  by  very 
large  education  authorities,  such  as  Glasgow, 
or  by  the  establishment  of  joint,  necessarily 
residential,  schools  to  serve  wide  areas  and 
thus  be  large  enough  in  enrolment  to  be 
efficient.  We  are  as  a  nation  justly  proud 
of  our  blind  welfare  services  ;  can  we  not 
consider  whether  the  next  step  should  be  to 
do  all  in  our  power  to  awaken  public  opinion 
to  conserve  sight  where  this  is  possible,  and 
to  tackle  the  problem  of  the  education  and 
employment  of  those  who,  though  not  blind, 
are  so  seriously  handicapped  by  faulty 
vision  as  to  need  organised  help  if  they  are  to 
make  their  contribution  to  the  community  ?  ” 


THE  PENSIONS  (VOLUNTARY  CONTRIBUTORS)  ACT 

By  BEN  PURSE. 


THE  new  Insurance  Act  is  one 
of  those  beneficent  pieces  of 
social  legislation  which  must 
of  necessity  enhance  the  re¬ 
putation  of  any  Govern¬ 
ment,  no  matter  what  its 
political  complexion  may  be. 
This  Act  has  its  shortcomings  and  very 
strongly  defined  limitations  ;  nevertheless  its 
provisions  are  exceedingly  valuable  to  all  who 
have  hitherto  been  excluded  from  State  in¬ 
surance.  The  benefits  to  be  secured  are  in¬ 
comparably  cheaper  and  more  comprehensive 
than  can  be  purchased  in  the  insurance  world 
for  anything  like  the  premiums  that  are  re¬ 


quired  under  the  new  Act,  so  that  the  com¬ 
petitive  factor  is  entirely  eliminated.  The 
purpose  of  this  article  is  to  explain  in  simple 
language  what  the  Act  is  intended  to  do, 
and  those  who  may  be  called  upon  in  the 
future  to  advise  may  well  use  the  current 
issue  of  The  New  Beacon  in  this  connection. 

It  must  be  observed  that  this  Act  does  not 
deal  with  voluntary  contributors  under  the 
existing  State  insurance  scheme,  nor  with 
those  who  are  eligible  for  voluntary  insurance 
because  of  previous  insurable  employment  : 
it  deals  only  with  those  who  are  outside  the 
scope  of  the  existing  scheme.  The  Pensions 
(Voluntary  Contributors)  Act  extends  faci- 
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lities  for  widows’,  orphans’  and  old-age 
pensions  to  the  great  body  of  independent 
workers,  professional  and  other  persons  of 
small  incomes,  shopkeepers  and  individual 
traders,  craftsmen  of  all  kinds,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  about  two  million  people  will 
be  eligible  to  insure  under  the  new  scheme. 
Contributions  are  small,  especially  for  those 
who  join  not  later  than  January  2nd,  1939, 
and  benefits  are  in  some  cases  as  much  as 
twelve  times  the  cost  to  the  contributor. 
Up  to  January  2nd,  1939,  applicants  will  be 
eligible  if  they  are  under  55  years  of  age 
on  January  3rd,  1938,  and  the  rates  of  con¬ 
tributions  will  be  is.  3d.  for  men,  or  iod.  if 
they  are  insured  for  widows’  and  orphans’ 
pensions  only,  and  6d.  for  women.  After 
January  2nd,  1939,  the  age  limit  will  be  40 
and  the  rate  of  contribution  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  in  accordance  with  scales  subsequently 
to  be  published.  These  payments  are  not 
enough  of  themselves  to  provide  for  the 
benefits,  and  the  difference  will  be  met  by 
grants  from  the  Exchequer.  For  instance, 
a  married  man  aged  54  who  joins  the  scheme 
in  the  first  year,  by  paying  is.  3d.  weekly 
secures  pension  rights  for  which  he  would 
have  to  pay  in  the  insurance  market  approxi¬ 
mately  15s.  per  week,  whereas  under  the 
Act  the  difference  of  13s.  gd.  is  found  by  the 
Exchequer.  A  woman  of  54  secures  rights 
which  would  otherwise  cost  her  more  than 
8s.  a  week,  merely  for  a  weekly  contribution 
of  6d. 

Subject  to  payment  of  the  requisite  con¬ 
tribution,  the  benefits  for  men  are  old  age 
pensions  of  10s.  weekly  for  insured  men  and 
their  wives  at  the  age  of  65,  and  widows’ 
pensions  are  also  guaranteed,  plus  allowances 
for  children.  Orphan  children  are  provided 
for  at  a  still  higher  rate.  The  benefits 
available  for  women  are  old  age  pensions  at 
the  age  of  65,  and  orphans’  pensions  of  7s.  6d. 
a  week  while  under  a  specified  age,  if  the  in¬ 
sured  woman  was  a  widow  at  the  time  of  her 
death. 

It  is  necessary  again  to  emphasise  the  fact 
that  applicants  for  admission  before  January 
2nd,  1939,  must  be  under  the  age  of  55  on 
January  3rd,  1938.  On  and  after  January 
2nd,  1939,  no  person  who  is  of  the  age  of  40 
or  more  will  be  able  to  become  insured  under 
this  scheme.  An  applicant’s  total  income  in 
the  year  ended  April  5th,  1937,  must  not 


have  exceeded  £400  in  the  case  of  a  man  or 
£250  in  the  case  of  a  woman,  of  which  not 
more  than  £ 200  and  £125  respectively  may  be 
unearned  income.  These  limits  apply  only 
at  the  time  of  entry  into  insurance.  Appli¬ 
cants  must  have  been  continuously  resident 
in  Great  Britain  for  the  ten  years  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  their  application. 

Men  in  certified  employments  which  pro¬ 
vide  equivalent  old  age  pensions  may  insure 
under  the  new  scheme  for  widows’  and 
orphans’  pensions  only,  at  the  rate  of  iod. 
per  week.  For  example,  this  will  enable 
many  men  teachers  for  the  first  time  to  in¬ 
sure  for  widows’  and  orphans’  pensions. 
Married  women  are  for  the  first  time  enabled 
to  become  voluntary  contributors  for  pen¬ 
sion  purposes. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  widow’s  or  orphan’s 
pension,  at  least  two  years  must  have 
elapsed  since  the  date  of  entry  into  insurance, 
and  at  least  104  contributions  must  have  been 
paid.  To  obtain  an  old  age  pension  there 
must  have  been  continuous  insurance  for  at 
least  ten  years  immediately  before  attain¬ 
ment  of  the  age  of  65,  and  at  least  260  con¬ 
tributions  must  have  been  paid. 

A  contributor  who  becomes  incapable  of 
work  owing  to  illness  lasting  for  more  than 
13  weeks  at  any  one  time,  may  on  applica¬ 
tion  to  the  Ministry  of  Health  or  the  Welsh 
Board  of  Health,  be  credited  with  contri¬ 
butions  related  to  the  period  of  incapacity 
exceeding  13  weeks.  In  order  to  derive  full 
benefits  under  the  scheme,  at  least  26 
contributions  must  be  paid  in  each  year.- 
If  for  some  valid  reason  less  than  26  weeks’ 
contributions  have  been  paid,  the  balance 
may  be  adjusted  in  the  following  year.  If 
a  man  falls  into  arrears  with  his  contributions 
and  does  not  make  good  as  stated  above,  his 
contributions  will  not  necessarily  be  for¬ 
feited.  If  he  was  insured  for  five  years 
with  at  least  26  contributions  in  each,  his 
widow  will  obtain  a  pension  and  allowances 
for  eligible  children,  if  he  dies  within  five 
years  of  the  last  year  for  which  26  contri¬ 
butions  were  credited.  The  rate  of  the 
widow’s  pension,  which  cannot  be  less  than 
5s.,  will  depend  on  the  average  number  of 
contributions  credited  to  the  end  of  the  last 
contribution  year.  In  like  manner,  a  woman 
situate  as  described  above  may  nevertheless 
obtain  a  reduced  old-age  pension  when  she 
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reaches  65.  Persons  whoJ  cease  to  pay 
contributions  will  be  advised  individually 
of  the  benefits  remaining  to  them. 

A  contributor  who  removes  to  another 
part  of  the  Empire  may  remain  in  the  scheme 
and  is  entitled  to  receive  all  the  benefits 
here  enumerated. 

Application  forms  can  be  obtained  from 
any  Post  Office.  These  should  be  completed 
and  returned  in  the  official  envelope  supplied 
for  that  purpose.  Anyone  who  is  dis¬ 
satisfied  with  the  decision  on  his  application, 
or  on  any  matter  arising  during  his  insurance 
or  on  a  claim  to  a  pension,  has  the  right  to 
appeal  to  a  court  of  referees. 

Contributions  will  begin  to  be  payable  on 


BEACON 

3rd  January,  1938,  or  on  the  date  of 
application  if  that  date  is  later  than 
3rd  January,  1938. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  these 
'  transactions  must  be  conducted  through  the 
Post  Office.  The  Approved  Societies  in 
no  way  come  into  the  scheme  of  insurance 
here  explained. 

A  number  of  correspondents  have  asked 
us  to  say  whether  the  provisions  of  the  new 
Act  will  in  any  way  benefit  blind  home 
workers.  The  reply  is  that  all  home  workers 
may  join  this  scheme  so  long  as  they  are 
willing  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  contributions 
lequired  and  so  long  as  they  can  subscribe 
to  the  general  conditions  as  to  age,  etc., 
set  forth  in  this  article. 


SPORTS  CLUB  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Annual  Regatta. 


THE  Boating  Section  of  the 
Sports  Club  for  the  Blind 
held  their  annual  Regatta 
at  Regent’s  Park  Lake  on 
Saturday  morning, 
October  2nd.  A  sunny 
morning  and  a  calm  lake  were 
a  great  help  to  proceedings.  Everybody  was 
in  happy  mood  and  no  one  found  anything 
to  grumble  about  !  We  were  lucky  enough 
to  have  a  plentiful  supply  of  light-weight 
lady  coxswains  and  some  very  kind  and 
exceedingly  efficient  gentlemen  for  starting 
and  judging. 

A  novelty  of  this  year’s  regatta  was  the 
timing  of  the  winning  boats  by  stop-watch. 
1  he  women  s  single  sculls,  Class  A,  was  won 
by  Miss  George  who  completed  the  course 
in  1  minute  36  seconds,  and  Class  B,  by 
Miss  Chappell,  in  2  minutes  10  seconds. 
Mr.  Bastin  won  the  men’s  single  sculls, 
Class  A,  in  1  minute  32  seconds,  and  Mr. 
Robertson,  a  new-comer  to  the  club  from 
South  Africa,  won  the  Class  B  race  in 
1  minute  34  seconds.  The  women’s  doubles 
was  won  by  Miss  Chaplin  and  Miss  Buckley 
in  1  minute  30  seconds.  The  men’s  doubles 
by  Mr.  Coulson  and  Mr.  Easley,  in  1  minute 
26  seconds. 

Medals  to  all  these  winners  were  presented 
by  Lady  Chalmers,  who  also  presented  cups 
to  Mr.  Mason  and  Miss  George,  winners  of 
the  half-mile  sculling  races  held  on  the 


Thames  the  previous  week,  and  to  Mr 
Maloney,  winner  of  the  swimming 
competition. 

Before  the  presentation  Mr.  Kedwell, 
Hon.  Secretary,  spoke  of  the  sad  loss  the 
Sports  Club  had  suffered  by  the  death  of 
our  President,  Mr.  Preece,  and  a  minute's 
silence  was  observed  in  his  memory.  In 
presenting  the  medals  and  congratulating 
the  winners,  Lady  Chalmers  said  those  who 
had  not  won  must  not  be  disheartened  but 
must  persevere  and  try  to  beat  the  winners 
another  time. 

We  were  all  delighted  by  the  presence 
amongst  us  once  again  of  our  old  Coach, 
Mr.  Rose,  who  was  obliged  to  retire  last 
year  owing  to  failing  health.  We  were 
particularly  pleased  with  his  short  informal 
speech. 

The  standard  of  the  club  boating  is 
making  great  progress  and  nearly  all  the 
events  this  year  were  performed  in  sliding 
seats.  Sculling  is  one  of  the  healthiest 
forms  of  outdoor  exercise  and  one  of  the 
few  sports  in  which  blind  and  sighted 
can  compete  on  almost  equal  terms.  We 
should  like  to  welcome  many  more  new 
members  to  this  section  of  the  Sports  Club. 
The  address  of  the  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  C.  W. 
Kedwell,  is  93,  Alberta  Road,  Bush  Hill  Park, 
Enfield. 

H.  Chalmers, 

Rowing  Coach. 
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POETRY  AND  THE  BLIND. 

IN  last  month’s  issue  of  The  New  Beacon  Miss  Barbara  Ross  McIntosh  ended  a  very 
charmingly  written  article  with  an  equally  charming  invitation.  “  Will  you  fare  through 
lands  afar,  and  follow  after  the  gentlest  and  noblest  craft  ?  ”  she  asked.  “  If  so,  the 
muse  will  be  your  prince  of  good  comrades  and  most  acceptable  of  friends  ;  your  breaker 
of  bread  in  the  wilderness,  and  maker  of  the  music  of  true  heart’s  gladness.” 

Few  who  are  tempted  by  her  allurement  may  hope  to  emulate  Miss  McIntosh’s 
fine  accomplishment,  but,  as  her  article  shows,  the  first  step  towards  the  composition 
of  poetry  is  the  appreciation  of  poetry,  and  here,  at  least,  there  is  no  “  toil  and  sweat  and 
agony,”  none  of  the  turbulence  of  being  in  love,  only  the  serenity  of  longing  to  be  in  love. 

Blind  people,  perforce,  depend  far  more  than  sighted  people  on  imagination’s  sleepless 
eye,  and,  unperturbed  by  arc  lamps,  can  see  more  often  than  the  heavy-lidded  crowd  how 
“  jocund  day  stands  tip-toe  on  the  misty  mountain  tops."  But  do  they,  as  they  should,  make 
use  of  the  benison  of  poetry,  that  emollient  of  minds  torn  by  the  strain  and  worn  by  the  grind 
of  a  mechanical  age  ?  Have  they  found  how  mundane,  diurnal  stupidity  can  be  charmed 
away  with  “  0  Persic  Zoroaster,  lord  of  stars,"  and  how  a  dustbin  waste  can  be  made  to  blossom 
with  "And  still  more  labyrinthine  buds  the  rose  ?  ”  ”  ‘  Much  have  I  travelled  in  the  realms  of 

gold,’"  once  said  an  aged  City  clerk,  emerging,  physically  crushed,  from  a  packed  tube  train, 
“  for  while  I  flapped  on  the  strap  I  ‘  stared  at  the  Pacific,’  and  all  my  men  ‘  looked  at  each  other 
with  a  wild  surmise — silent,  upon  a  peak  in  Darien.’  ” 

To  inculcate  a  love  of  poetry  in  the  prosaic  may  seem  an  impossible  task.  But  there 
is  no  gulf  between  poetry  and  prose,  only  a  gradation.  Poetry  can  be  likened  to  the  spray 
tossed  high  to  be  nearest  heaven  by  the  earth-bound  billows  of  prose.  It  is  the  song  into  which 
the  chirrup  of  the  bird  breaks  ;  the  flower  which  foams  from  the  dark  root  and  the  silent  stem  ; 
the  cream  which  froths  to  the  surface  of  the  milk.  It  is  utterance  crystallised  in  an  approach 
to  perfection,  and  no  one  can  claim  that,  as  such,  it  is  alienated  from  the  multitude.  Let  it 
woo  them  in  a  ballad,  broidered  with  old  glory  ;  in  a  love  lyric,  garlanded  with  simplicity  ; 
in  a  hymn,  accorded  with  worship  ;  and  wooed  with  artifice,  they  will  be  for  ever  won  to  art. 
Teachers  will  confer  an  illimitable  boon  on  the  blind  of  all  ages  if  they  can  be  induced  to  tempt 
them  with  an  echo  of  Miss  McIntosh’s  words  :  “  You  who  feel  the  laggard  days,  slow  of  tread 
and  empty  of  accomplishment,  will  you  try  this  magic  which  lies  close  to  your  mind  and 
heart  ?  ” 

If  appreciation  breed  ambition  to  compose,  blind  poets  must  beware  of  “  verbalism.” 
Imitative  verse  is  not  bad  poetry — there  is  no  such  thing — but  it  is  the  prose  of  a  decrepit  parrot. 
The  meaningless,  discordant  repetitions  of  pseudo-poetical  journalese  are  like  the  flings  of  an 
old  petite-maitresse,  crackling  with  paint,  rusty  stays,  and  rheumatism  ;  they  deserve  to  be  set 
to  crooned  tunes.  The  sun  is  “  golden  ”  to  a  blind  poet  only  if  his  concept  of  its  “  golden  ” 
quality  is  allied  to  the  metallic  blaze  of  its  rays  on  his  brow,  or  to  the  richness  of  scents  which 
it  beats,  as  gold  leaf  is  beaten,  from  burning  petals,  or  to  its  place  in  the  hierarchy  of  the 
firmament  as  the  superfine  apex  of  heat.  He  cannot,  of  course,  avoid  all  visual  imagery  ; 
he  must  not,  indeed,  consciously  avoid  any  kind  of  imagery  ;  but  it  is  only  natural  to  suppose 
that  if  a  blind  person  is  writing  a  poem,  that  is,  trying  to  give  perfect  utterance  to  a  genuine 
emotion,  he  will  employ  for  concrete  images  words  expressive  of  form,  shape,  texture,  sound, 
space,  rather  than  words  which  are  radically  satellites  of  sight.  He  can  use  such  words,  but 
only  if  he  can  bring  them  within  the  orbit  of  the  other  senses. 

In  this  connection,  three  poems  by  a  blind  poet  printed  elsewhere  in  this  issue  are  well 
worthy  of  careful  study.  In  the  very  first  lines  of  the  first  poem  one  can  appreciate  how 
truly  the  song  of  the  blackcap  has  been  heard — “  That  curly  song !  That  pirouette  of  sound !  ” 
It  is  a  new,  an  exciting  experience  of  song.  The  Editor. 
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MY  BLINDNESS.” 


This  series  of  articles  is  intended  to  show  how  the  many  difficulties  attendant  on 
blindness  can  be  overcome  in  following  various  occupations  and  professions. 


II.— A  SOUTH  AFRICAN  MASSEUR. 

(Reprinted  from  the  " Johannesburg  Star.”) 

By  CLIFFORD  M.  JAMES 

(who  holds  an  important  hospital  appointment  in  Pretoria). 


“  TT  TELL,  old  man,  I’m  afraid  I  can’t 
1/1/  do  any  more  for  you.”  The 
"  *  sentence  marked  the  end  of  a  six 
months’  battle  for  my  sight,  and 
its  failure. 

For  a  month  or  more  I  had  known  that 
the  odds  were  heavily  against  me,  but  hope 
dies  hard.  It  was  not  that  I  feared  the  dark  ; 
I  had  had  six  months  to  get  used  to  that! 
but  I  knew  what  helpless  idleness  meant. 
During  six  long  weary  months  I  had  not 
become  reconciled  to  that,  and  I  knew  that 
I  never  should. 

But  was  helplessness  a  necessary  con¬ 
sequence  of  blindness  ?  I  had  taught  my 
fingers  to  decipher  the  raised  dots  of  the 
Braille  alphabet,  even  while  lying  helpless  in 
bed.  Why  should  I  not  teach  them  to  do 
other  things  ?  I  believed  I  could  do  it,  and 
the  belief  kept  me  cheerful  even  as  the 
sentence  was  pronounced. 

A  friend  mentioned,  almost  casually, 
having  heard  of  a  blind  masseur.  The  idea 
stuck.  Another  friend  mentioned  the  Society 
of  the  Civilian  Blind  in  Johannesburg. 
That  was  another  bull’s-eye. 

With  these  two  clues  in  my  hands,  I  saw 
the  road  to  freedom  opening  before  me. 
Within  six  months  of  leaving  hospital,  thanks 
to  the  prompt  action  of  the  society,  who 
made  all  necessary  arrangements,  I  was 
learning  to  "read  bones”  in  the  Massage 
School  of  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  in  London,  while  my  erstwhile  col¬ 
leagues  of  the  Transvaal  teaching  service 
were  generously  contributing  the  financial 
assistance  which  the  society  could  not  give, 
owing  to  lack  of  funds. 

There,  we  blind  students,  under  the 
supervision  of  blind  and  partially-sighted 
instructors,  taught  our  fingers  to  detect 
characteristic  markings  on  human  bones  of 
all  shapes  and  sizes. 

We  man-handled  Horace,  our  family 


skeleton,  to  discover  the  mechanism  of  his 
joints.  With  our  finger  tips  we  traced  the 
muscles,  nerves  and  blood  vessels  on  Algy, 
our  self-revealing  model,  and  even  explored 
the  cockles  of  his  heart,  the  depths  of  his 
stomach  and  the  mysteries  of  his  liver.  Is 
it  to  be  wondered  at  that  he  sometimes 
showed  his  spleen  ? 

In  our  clinic  we  trained  our  fingers  to 
read  the  story  of  injury  and  disease,  often 
hidden  under  layers  of  skin  and  flesh,  and 
our  hands  to  assist  and  stimulate  nature’s 
healing  processes. 

When  at  length  we  separated  to  our 
various  homes,  we  took  with  us  fingers  that 
could  see,  hands  skilled  to  manipulate,  and 
the  priceless  knowledge  that  we  had  a  useful 
profession  at  our  finger  tips. 

Once  on  a  bus,  a  young  lady  behind  me 
said,  rather  too  loudly,  “  Look  at  those 
blind  men.  I  would  rather  be  dead  than 
like  that.  ’  I  wanted  to  tell  her  how  very 
wide  of  the  mark  she  was.  We  were  not 
pitiable,  helpless  creatures,  but  triumphant 
adventurers  in  a  world  full  of  interest  and 
opportunity  for  achievement.  Far  from 
wishing  ourselves  dead,  we  felt  that  life  was 
very  much  worth  while. 

Of  course  our  world  is  small.  People  and 
things  pass  so  swiftly  beyond  its  horizon. 
A  touch,  a  word,  or  a  mere  sound  of  their 
passing,  and  they  have  vanished.  That 
gives  one  a  sense  of  loneliness,  even  in  the 
midst  of  bustle. 

But  there  is  no  need  for  the  blind  to  be 
overwhelmed  by  a  realisation  of  helplessness. 
Wherever  there  are  societies  like  that  for  the 
Civilian  Blind  to  open  up  avenues  of  self- 
help  and  useful  and  congenial  occupation, 
there  lies  the  road  to  freedom,  the  way  to  a 
normal  life  of  cheerful  activity. 

To-day,  just  seven  years  since  I  lost  my 
sight,  I  would  say  again  that  for  the  blind 
to  whom  such  facilities  are  available,  life  is 
triumphantly  worth  while. 
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THE  HAPPY  BLIND. 

By  FRANK  EYRE. 


AT  a  sale  of  Home  Workers’ 
products,  organised  by  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
and  held  in  our  Village  Hall,  the 
opening  formalities  were  undertaken  by 
our  Vicar.  In  the  course  of  his  speech  he 
referred  to  the  apparent  happiness  of  blind 
people.  “  They  seem  to  possess  such  joy  in 
life  that  one  almost  envies  them  and  wonders 
what  is  the  secret  of  their  happiness.” 

I  do  not  propose  to  take  this  statement 
too  seriously  ;  one  has  heard  that  sort  of 
thing  before,  particularly  in  speeches  on 
public  occasions.  Not  that  I  question  the 
speaker’s  sincerity  ;  no  doubt  many  blind 
people  feel  gratified  if  the  Vicar’s  testimony 
represents  the  way  others  see  us.  But  is  it 
true  ?  The  statement  has  set  me  thinking, 
evoking  questions  in  my  mind  that  are 
easier  to  ask  than  to  answer.  For  example, 
are  we  to  dismiss  the  eulogy  as  a  mere 
superficial  back-scratching  compliment,  or 
can  it  be  that  our  “  happiness  ”  is  really 
a  social  veneer,  more  or  less  unconsciously 
adopted  to  hide  the  hardships  incidental 
to  blindness  ?  Can  it  be  that  we  have 
discovered  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
happiness  and,  therefore,  as  the  Irishman 
said,  we  must  be  as  happy  as  we  can  without 
it  ?  Actually,  what  people  mean  when 
they  pay  this  sort  of  compliment,  is  that  they 
look  upon  blindness  as  the  major  affliction 
and  are  rather  perplexed  to  find  that  the 
blind  are  not  logical  enough  to  be  as  miser¬ 
able  as  they  ought  in  such  circumstances. 

But,  I  repeat,  are  we  really  happy  or  are 
we  bluffing  ?  Certainly  it  has  been  my 
experience  that  a  more  merry  and  cheerful 
crowd  than,  for  instance,  those  assembled 
at  our  National  Association  conferences 
would  be  difficult  to  find.  Merriment  and 
cheerfulness,  however,  do  not  always  denote 
true  happiness  in  the  inner  life.  I  am 
personally  not  so  gratified  as  the  Vicar  might 
have  expected.  His  remark  savours  a  little 
too  much  of  that  attitude  of  mind  towards 
us  which  treats  us  as  irresponsible  if  not 
semi-imbecile,  an  attitude  justified  by  the 
out-of-date  naivete  of  some  of  my  blind 
friends  and  one  towards  which  I  intend  to 


keep  myself  in  constant  and  implacable 
rebellion. 

Of  course,  the  term  “  happiness  ”  is  not 
easily  defined.  It  implies  different  things 
to  different  people.  It  may  seem  alluring 
to  be  for  ever  placid  and  content.  But  so 
is  a  cow.  It  seemed  good  to  the  Buddha 
for  a  time  to  have  all  the  luxury  of  the  East 
at  his  disposal  but  it  soon  cloyed.  Most  of 
us  have  found  in  our  humble  way  that  the 
teachings  of  Epicurus  are  a  snare  and  a 
delusion.  In  fact,  happiness  only  comes 
by  not  seeking  it,  and  it  is  pure  egotism  to 
seek  it  positively  in  this  world,  the  condition 
of  which  demands  the  active  and  responsible 
citizenship  of  each  and  every  individual, 
including  the  blind. 

I  believe  the  fact  is  that  the  mercury 
in  our  thermometer  of  happiness  is  con¬ 
stantly  rising  or  falling  whether  we  be  blind 
or  not.  Outward  circumstance,  environ¬ 
ment,  the  state  of  one’s  health  or  the 
condition  of  one’s  pocket  and  many  other 
factors,  play  their  part. 

Like  all  generalisations,  to  credit  the  blind 
as  a  class  with  a  plenitude  of  pleasure  is  an 
unsatisfactory  statement.  Each  individual 
must  ask  and  answer  the  charge  for  himself. 
As  for  me,  I  am  aware  of  moments  in  life 
which  are  anything  but  happy  ;  such,  for 
instance,  as  occur  at  about  two  o’clock  in 
the  morning  when  vitality  is  at  its  lowest 
and  the  dragon  whose  name  is  insomnia 
has  me  in  its  grip.  Life  then  seems  a  very 
sorry  business.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  times  when  I  realise  that  Mr.  Bernard 
Shaw  was  not  being  merely  fantastic  when 
he  makes  his  Methuselah  say  to  one  of  the 
bright  young  things,  “  One  moment  of  the 
ecstasy  of  life  as  I  know  it  would  lay  you 
dead  at  my  feet.” 

Perhaps  I  have  taken  this  matter  too 
seriously  after  all.  I  hasten  to  add  that  the 
daily  round  has  many  minor  incidents  which 
may  make  unhappiness  if  one  does  not  hold 
on  to  the  sense  of  humour.  There  are,  for 
instance,  those  irritations  due  to  kindly  and 
unintelligent  help  when  one  is  walking  alone. 
The  other  day  a  cockney  helped  me  past  his 
“  barrer.”  He  grabbed  the  sleeve  of^my 
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brand  new  mackintosh  with  a  fishy  hand  and, 
guiding  me  by  the  obstacle  which  was  not 
the  least  bit  in  my  way,  he  added,  “  Nah  yer 
all  right,  mate,  it’s  all  clear  nah  right  up  as 
fur  as  yer  can  see.”  Then  again,  my 
journey  takes  me  through  a  “  kissing-gate,” 
one  of  those  devices  specially  constructed  to 
allow  one  person  to  pass  in  one  direction 


at  a  time.  It  has  frequently  happened  that 
a  well-intentioned  individual  has  stopped  in 
the  iron  semi-circle  in  which  the  gate  swings 
and  has  bidden  me  to  “  come  on.”  I  obey, 
with  the  result  that  I  tread  on  a  pair  of  feet 
and  squeeze  a  waistcoat  01  some  other 
encircling  garment  beneath  which  beats  a 
kindly  heart. 


THE  MAGNIFICATION  OF  ORDINARY  TYPE. 

An  Experiment  to  Help  the  Partially  Sighted. 


THE  following  article,  reprinted  from 
the  Yorkshire  Evening  News,  should 
arouse  a  considerable  amount  of 
interest  in  schools  where  partially 
sighted  children  are  being  educated.  The 
problem  of  teaching  partially  sighted  children 
to  read  is  an  extremely  difficult  one,  and  every 
practical  idea  which  tends  towards  its 
solution  will,  we  are  confident,  be  welcomed 
by  the  educational  authorities  concerned. 
Owing  to  the  absence  of  any  real  scientific 
data  on  the  most  suitable  sizes  and  forms 
of  type  for  the  use  of  partially  sighted 
children,  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind 
has,  during  the  past  two  years,  been  issuing 
experimental  readers  and  leaflets  in  different 
types  which  are  still  being  tested  in  schools 
and  classes.  But  whatever  the  result  of 
these  experiments,  the  establishment  of  a 
regular  supply  of  “  clear-type  ”  literature 
for  the  partially  sighted  during  and  after 
school  years  presents  very  great  difficulties, 
and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  experi¬ 
mental  work  now  being  done  in  Leeds  is  the 
way  to  the  easier  and  more  practicable 
solution  of  the  problem. 

*  *  * 

“  Eighteen  months  of  experimenting  with 
a  new  method  of  providing  children  whose 
sight  is  defective  with  means  of  reading 
ordinary  print  have  ended  in  complete 
success  for  Mr.  A.  Andrews,  Headmaster  of 
Leeds  School  for  the  Blind  and  Deaf,  at 
Blenheim  Walk,  assisted  by  the  Physics  De¬ 
partment  of  Leeds  University. 

“  Until  Mr.  Andrews’s  invention — simplicity 
itself,  by  the  way — came  along,  children 
whose  sight  was  very  bad  could  only  read 
specially  printed  books,  with  huge  letters, 
produced  at  a  cost  of  about  13s.  6d.  a  volume. 

“  Even  a  little  penny  fairy  story  book 
costs  as  much  as  that  to  print,  and  of  course 


few  schools  could  afford  to  have  these  books 
for  their  pupils.  And  that  meant  the 
children  could  not  even  learn  to  read,  in 
many  cases,  let  alone  pursue  their  studies  ; 
which,  in  turn,  meant  stagnation  for  them, 
for  if  you  can’t  read  then  you  don’t  stand 
much  chance  of  learning  about  the  things 
that  count.  So  Mr.  Andrews  got  busy. 
His  invention  is  simply  a  plus  three-point- 
five  sphere  (or  lens)  held  in  a  steel  frame,  ad¬ 
justable  for  height  and  rake. 

“  The  lens  gives  a  magnification  of  just 
twice  ordinary  size,  and  is  augmented  by 
an  amber  lamp,  placed  so  as  to  fall  on  to  the 
book,  which  the  child  reads  through  his 
giant  ‘  spectacles.’  Just  now,  because  of 
the  high  cost  of  steel,  this  gadget,  which  is 
a  boon  to  anyone  with  defective  sight,  costs 
about  £3.  15s.  6d.  to  manufacture. 

“  The  lens  itself  costs  little  more  than  £1, 
and  obviously,  once  a  school  of  this  kind  is 
fitted  up  with  this  device,  money  is  going  to 
be  saved  over  and  over  again,  for  they  will 
last  for  ever,  and,  what  is  more  important, 
children  can  carry  on  their  studies  and  their 
reading  almost  as  well  as  if  their  sight  were 
normal.  Thus  Mr.  Andrews  went  a  great 
deal  further  than  the  special  Departmental 
Committee  which  studied  this  question  of 
reading  for  children  with  defective  sight. 
Whereas  the  Committee  did  not  do  any 
more  than  discover  that  something  needed 
doing,  Mr.  Andrews  found  what  that  some¬ 
thing  was,  and  did  it.  The  school  will  soon 
have  16  of  these  ‘  spectacles  ’  in  use,  and 
already,  though  only  two  have  so  far  been 
provided,  the  children  have  benefited. 

“  There  are  about  36  children  with  defec¬ 
tive  sight  at  the  school— progressive  myopia 
is  their  trouble,  which  means  that  normally 
they  wouldn’t  get  any  better,  but  worse — 
but  Mr.  Andrews’s  invention  is  doing  much  to 
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check  the  progression.  Another  point  about 
the  old  way  of  doing  things — using  the  large 
letter  books —  was  that  they  were  so  difficult 
to  store.  An  ordinary  novel  would  probably 
run  into  ten  big  volumes,  so  that  if  a  complete 


library  was  aimed  at  it  would  take  most  of 
the  school  to  store  it  in  !  Mr.  Andrews’s 
idea  means,  too,  that  these  unfortunate 
kiddies  will  be  able  to  know  all  about  the 
three  ‘  R’s  ’  now.” 


TELEVISION  BROADCAST  OF  DIAGRAM-MAKING 

FOR  THE  BLIND. 

By  F.  W.  PEN  FOLD. 


AT  the  request  of  the  British  Broad¬ 
casting  Company,  and  by  permission 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 

I  had  the  privilege  of  appearing  be¬ 
fore  the  television  cameras  on  Wednesday, 
6th  October,  at  9.30  p.m.,inwhat  is  termed 
by  the  B.B.C.  programmes  "  The  Picture 
Book.” 

The  object  of  my  visit  to  the  studio  was 
to  try  and  convey,  if  possible,  to  the  “  looker- 
in  ”  the  method  employed  to  produce  the 
pictures  and  diagrams  illustrating  Braille 
books  published  by  the  National  Institute. 
The  time  allotted  to  the  televising  of  this 
particular  item  was  approximately  six 
minutes,  obviously  not  too  long  to  show 
details. 

I  will  try  to  convey  to  you  my  impression 
before  and  during  the  shots. 

Taking  with  me  the  various  pieces  of  ap¬ 
paratus  and  the  necessary  books,  I  arrived 
with  other  artists  at  Alexandra  Park,  where 
we  had  been  conveyed  by  coach  from  Broad¬ 
casting  House.  Having  proved  to  the  satis¬ 
faction  ot  the  receptionist  that  I  was  wanted 
there,  I  was  taken  by  lift  to  the  top  floor  and 
deposited  underneath  a  lighted  sign  which 
spelt  “  Silence  ”  ;  to  me  nothing  was  more 
simple.  A  guide  showed  me  to  a  dressing 
room  where,  with  relief,  I  was  able  to  deposit 
my  apparatus  ;  he  then  escorted  me  to  a 
room  labelled  “  Make  up.”  Into  this  room 
I  gingerly  stepped  and  was  immediately 
asked  to  seat  myself  in  a  chair.  In  a  few 
moments  a  lady  proceeded  to  subject  my 
face  to  various  colour  schemes  and  powders, 
and  I  must  confess  that  when  I  took  a  glance 
at  myself  in  a  mirror,  I  thought  that  she 
knew  how  to  make  the  best  of  a  bad  job. 

My  guide  next  took  me  to  where  the 
televising  was  to  take  place.  Pushing  open 
a  door,  we  found  ourselves  in  a  large  room 
that  was  brilliantly  lit  with  some  hundreds 


of  lamps,  and  with  cameras  and  microphones 
in  various  positions.  After  arranging  my 
apparatus  and  books  on  a  table,  the  engineers 
decided  that  a  trial  would  be  necessary  as  the 
tin-plates  might  reflect  too  much  ;  they 
eventually  decided  that  I  should  tone  them 
down  with  a  liquid,  which  I  proceeded  to  do, 
ready  for  the  great  moment. 

When  my  call  came  to  prepare,  a  lady 
seated  at  a  telephone  switchboard  explained 
to  the  “  lookers-in,”  i.e.  those  people  fortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  possess  a  television  receiver, 
that  a  certain  Mr.  Penfold  would  discourse 
for  a  few  moments  on  Braille  pictures  and 
demonstrate  the  method  of  production.  At 
a  signal  from  somebody  in  charge,  I  advanced 
in  front  of  three  cameras  and  two  micro¬ 
phones.  Whilst  getting  into  my  position, 
lights  of  very  great  power  were  being  con¬ 
centrated  on  to  me.  I  then  heard  the  voice 
of  the  announcer  asking  me  my  first  question. 
I  had  better  explain  that  I  was  not  permitted 
any  written  answers  on  paper,  and  what 
answers  I  had  thought  out  were  certainly  not 
in  my  mind  when  he  spoke  !  Somehow  I 
managed  to  give  a  sane  reply  to  each  question 
asked  of  me  and  also  to  demonstrate 
the  procedure  of  production  at  the  right 
moment. 

During  the  whole  time  that  I  was  in 
front  of  the  cameras  they  appeared  to  be 
getting  closer  on  some  occasions  and  further 
away  on  others.  I  found  out  afterwards 
that  this  was  so  ;  the  cameras  were  taking 
what  the  engineers  called  “  long  shots  ”  and 
“  close-ups.” 

The  reception  was  seen  by  friends  20  miles 
from  the  studio,  and  they  said  that  the  maps 
illustrated  were  clear  in  every  detail,  so  on 
that  evidence  I  think  we  can  assume  that  a 
fair  measure  of  success  had  attended  the 
first  television  broadcast  demonstrating  the 
work  of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 
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THREE  POEMS. 

By  a  Blind  Poet,  W.  H.  Mansmore. 


BLACKCAP. 

That  curly  song  ! 

That  pirouette  of  sound  ! 

A  dulcet  ring  of  bells  that  round  and  round 
Go  “  Dong,  ding-a-dong,  ding-dong  !  ” 

What  is  it  the  ear  misses 
As  I  listen  under  the  tree, 

Lying  on  the  ground  ? 

I  think,  the  recoil  of  longing  in  ecstasy  .  .  . 

Because  his  bliss  is 
One  that  knows  not  the  abysses. 

He  is  all  sweetness  without  fire — 

Habitual  gaiety — 

Fulfilment  immediately  crowned, 
Remembering  not  the  desire. 


A  WALK. 

Mesopotamia  in  Oxford 

I  hear  the  footsteps  tramping  past  the  cricket  ground 
Where  patient  mower  rides  with  grinding  jingling  sound, 
Down  to  the  thin  smell  of  the  lime,  that  drifts  and  floats, 
Past  the  rooks’  palaver  and  the  starlings  chuckling  in 

Into  a  space  of  quiet  weather  [their  throats 

Where  thorns  and  willows  whisper  together. 

Here  a  single  poplar  its  spirit  music  makes. 

Chilling  the  lower  air  with  austere  domination  ; 

And  behind  that  vestal  singing  a  heavier  tone  vibrates, 
Shaking  the  slow  earth  with  masculine  diapason  ; 

And  over  the  narrow  sluice 
Travel  the  beating  shoes, 

Passing  between  the  tree  above  and  the  water  below 
As  must  the  human  mind 
Its  threadlike  theme  unwind 
Among  confused  elemental  voices  that  fall  and  flow 
Around  its  crooked  track,  in  front,  behind. 

Through  the  crescendo,  through  the  diminuendo  they  go — 
Heels  hard  on  the  gravel  path  clapping 
(Time’s  endless  tapping), 

Muffled  heels  on  wooden  bridge  thumping 
Like  heart  in  body  pumping  : 

Always  the  same  rhythm — the  same — always  the  same, 
Fading  backwards  towards  the  silence  from  which  they  came, 
Forwards  beyond  the  cooing  of  wild  pigeons  fading 
Into  a  street  of  unawakened  echoes  .  .  . 


THE  RETURN  TO  OTMOOR. 

Lightly  I  left  the  city, 

Having  been  rolled  round  and  buffeted  and  jerked 
In  its  immense  gyrations. 

Secure  in  self-content, 

I  came  back  to  the  old  soil, 

To  those  deep  pools  of  silence  where  my  childhood  drank, 
To  the  natural  air  with  no  fumes 
But  the  spice  of  autumn  woods 
And  moist  earth. 

Bravely  I  swaggered  it  down  the  hill, 

Waded  through  leaves,  careless  of  ruts, 

Until  to  the  bridge  I  came, 

And  to  the  tree 

That  hisses  in  all  weathers,  never  ceasing. 

And  there  I  paused  .  .  . 

Ay  ;  my  heart  knew 

That  once  you’ve  passed  the  Hissing-Tree 
You  slip  into  a  fairy  land. 

But  I  passed  the  Hissing-Tree, 

And  round  me  like  a  wall 
Closed  Otmoor. 

Otmoor  shut  out  the  steely  glaring  world, 

And  gave  again  its  silence  dank  and  cold 
Still  charged  with  bygone  adolescent  dreams — 

My  dreams  of  mystery  and  vague  romance. 

With  all  the  old  allurement  they  thronged  upon  me, 

The  Loves,  the  Desires,  the  Fancies, 

The  eager  tentative  ramblings, 

Of  a  solitary  boyhood, 

They  charmed  away  my  world  of  glittering  facts. 

It  was  night-time  ; 

Wind  bowed  the  seeded  thistles, 

Wrested  the  lank  hedge  ; 

A  lone  cow  was  grazing  amid  her  dung 
Upon  the  sodden  grass. 

‘  ‘  Cold  air,  mud,  silence,  darkness,  thorns,  nastiness — 
Repulsive  !  ” 

Thus  I  resisted 

With  the  squeamishness  of  trim  Suburbia. 

But  all  around  me  spirits  and  elves  leapt  up, 

With  fugitive  beckonings — 

Beckonings  towards  some  secret  grassy  place 
Filled  with  the  whisperings  of  unearthly  feet. 

Dizzy  I  grew,  bewildered  ; 

I  who  was  proud  and  wise, 

Who  cherished  my  disillusionment  1 
And  Otmoor  put  out  her  hands, 

Her  cold  rough  hands  to  catch  me  ; 

And  muttered,  “  Quiet — quiet  ! 

You  are  mine — you  are  mine  ! 

You  are  of  my  clay.” 


THE  GROPINGS  OF 


By  ALBERT 

WE  “  dims ”  grope  in  the  dark,  or,  as  in 
my  own  case,  a  whitey-grey  mist. 
We  bump  into  booby-traps  and  are 
helped  out  by  the  knights,  ladies 
and  esquires  of  the  Order  of  the  White 
Stick. 

I  add  “  esquires,”  because  some  of  them 
need  a  long  probation  before  they  receive 
the  accolade.  They  grab  us  as  if  they  were 
running  us  in  and  expected  us  to  be  violent ; 
in  fact,  the  police  are  the  least  guilty  of  that 


THE  SIGHTED. 

HODGSON. 

mistake.  They  ooze  at  every  pore  with 
sentimental  piety,  pity,  or  patronage.  And 
they  have  the  queerest  and  most  con¬ 
tradictory  ideas  about  our  mental,  bodily, 
and  even  spiritual  capacities. 

I  suppose  their  own  mental  process  is 
something  like  this.  Whether  or  not  they  are 
acquainted  with  the  literary  treatment  of 
blindness,  they  have  heard  of  men  like  Sir 
Arthur  Pearson,  and  they  have  seen  the 
Bartimeus  type  that  sits  by  the  wayside 
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begging — sometimes,  alas  !  whining.  The 
rest  of  us  they  lump  into  a  class  that  is 
betwixt  and  between. 

We  are  credited  with  the  most  extra¬ 
ordinary  powers — -A  bump  of  locality  that 
would  guide  us  through  a  virgin  wilderness 
if  we  were  dumped  down  in  it ;  the  most 
exquisite  sensitiveness  of  all  our  faculties  but 
the  missing  one  ;  and  even  the  power  to 
detect  colour.  It  is  a  wonder  they  do  not 
believe  that  we  have  some  mysterious  way 
of  reading  ink-print. 

But  strangest  of  all  is  the  belief  that  all 
these  possible  and  impossible  faculties,  plus 
a  cheerful,  stoical,  or  pious  resignation,  are 
not  laboriously  and  painfully  acquired,  but 
descend  upon  us  like  Elijah’s  mantle  as  soon 
as  our  sight  peters  out. 

The  least  of  our  acts  is  hailed  as  a  wonder. 
A  man  who  was  seeing  me  home  one  night 
gasped  with  amazement  because  I  found 
with  my  stick  the  wooden  door  of  the  area 
of  the  house  next  but  one  above  my  own. 

Yet  they  suppose  that  these  same  gods 
have  feet  of  clay  and  mental  and  spiritual 


powers  far  less  than  divine.  We  cannot 
support  or  propel  our  own  bodies,  and  must 
be  violently  grabbed  and  shoved.  They 
explain  the  simplest  facts  of  life  to  us  in 
the  most  elementary  language.  Though 
many  of  them  appear  to  believe  that  the 
Bible  is  the  only  book  we  possess,  they 
assume  we  dwell  in  heathen  darkness.  A 
blind  friend  of  mine  was  told  by  a  doctor 
that  he  ought  to  read  no  book  but  the  Bible. 
This  implied  either  that  he  needed  religious 
consolation  and  nothing  else,  or  that  the 
Bible  was  the  only  fare  suited  to  a  low 
mentality— no  great  compliment  either  to  a 
highly  intelligent  man  or  to  a  book  that  has 
taxed  the  intellect  of  the  ages. 

I  have  sufficient  sight  not  to  require  a 
guide  except  in  difficult  or  strange  places, 
but  those  who  employ  one  are  often  irritated 
by  the  habit  people  have  of  putting  questions 
to  the  guide  instead  of  them,  as  though 
they  were  foreigners  and  he  an  interpreter. 

Truly  the  two-eyed  and  one-eyed  have  a 
lot  to  learn  before  they  can  be  knights,  let 
alone  kings,  in  the  country  of  the  blind. 


(DRRISPONDENCE 


To  the  Editor, 

Blind  Beggars. 

Sir, — I  shall  be  grateful  to  you  if  you  will 
permit  me  to  correct  and  criticise  two  points 
raised  by  Dr.  Sutch  and  Mrs.  Cowley 
respectively,  in  the  article  on  “  Blind 
Beggars  in  the  Streets,”  published  in  The 
New  Beacon,  August  15th. 

At  the  outset,  may  I  point  out  that  I 
am  not  in  favour  of  blind  beggars  under 
any  circumstances  ;  indeed,  there  is  no 
need  for  anyone  to  revert  to  mendicancy 
if  the  social  services  are  what  they  are 
purported  to  be. 

The  first  point  concerns  Dr.  Sutch  who, 
according  to  the  article,  says  that  “  Match- 
sellers  are  really  beggars.”  That  a  man 
of  his  standing  and  education  should  make 
such  a  mistake,  is  beyond  my  compre¬ 
hension,  and  at  the  same  time  moves  me  to 
indignation. 

Any  person  desiring  to  sell  goods,  either 
in  the  streets  or  at  private  houses,  must 
hold  a  Pedlar’s  Certificate  which  may 


be  obtained  only  by  persons  who  possess 
not  less  than  three  testimonials  required 
by  the  police,  who  inquire  into  their  bona- 
fides.  No  person  holding  one  of  these 
certificates,  which  cost  5s.  per  annum,  is 
classed  as  a  beggar  by  the  police.  Having  at 
one  time  worked  as  agent  for  a  well-known 
firm  of  manufacturing  chemists,  I  was 
compelled  to  hold  a  Pedlar’s  Certificate, 
and  I  can  assure  you  that  I  was  never  looked 
upon  as  a  beggar  ;  no,  not  even  by  the 
most  narrow-minded  person. 

I  may  add  that,  even  if  some  blind  persons 
have  to  beg  for  a  livelihood,  it  is  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten  because  they  are  the  victims 
of  some  of  the  present  social  services  which 
lack  the  ability  and  intelligence  to  provide 
proper  employment  for  the  able-bodied 
blind  who  prefer  to  work,  given  the  chance. 
Some  of  the  present  allowances  are  so 
meagre  as  to  warrant  mendicancy.  If  these 
things  can  be  rectified,  and  the  blind  placed 
in  work,  I  am  confident  that  there  would  be 
fewer  mendicants  about,  and  much  less 
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complaining,  or  at  least,  more  justification 
for  it,  among  those  who  tell  the  public 
that  the  blind  are  in  a  Utopia. 

With  regard  to  Mrs.  Cowley’s  fear  that 
the  sight  of  beggars  in  the  streets  might 
make  visitors  think  the  social  services  of 
this  country  were  at  fault,  I  can  only 
sympathise  with  her,  for  the  lady  appears 
to  be  destitute  of  the  knowledge  and  ex¬ 
perience  that  helps  to  make  a  real  worker 
for  the  blind.  I  would  advise  Mrs.  Cowley 
to  visit  some  of  the  slums,  and  also  to 
observe  the  large  number  of  unemployed 
blind.  Perhaps,  after  marvelling  at  these 
disconcerting  facts,  the  lady  would  really 
think  there  was  something  wrong  with  the 
system,  so  that  instead  of  writing  to  The 
Times  on  Blind  Beggars,  she  would  begin  a 
campaign  for  work  for  the  blind.  Least- 
ways,  that  would  do  far  more  good  so  far 
as  the  blind  are  concerned.  A  physician 
once  said  that  if  the  cause  is  diagnosed,  the 
effect  can  be  dealt  with.  That  analogy 
applies  also  to  the  question  of  the  blind 
beggar. 

It  would  be  well  if  the  authorities  sought 
all  their  advice  concerning  the  blind  from 
the  Home  Teaching  Services  who  are  the 
real  benefactors  to  the  blind.  I  have  a  few 
constructive  ideas  about  the  employment 
of  the  blind,  and  at  some  future  date,  should 
value  an  opportunity  to  give  them. 

Yours  etc., 

Bernard  R.  Edwards. 

Derby. 

To  the  Editor. 

The  Report  on  Home  Teaching. 

Sir, — One  paragraph  in  the  Advisory 
Committee’s  recently  published  Report  of 
the  Sub-Committee  on  Home  Teaching,  re¬ 
viewed  in  your  last  issue,  runs  as  follows  : — 

It  is  important  that  all  Home  Teachers 
and  prospective  Home  Teachers  should  at 
least  be  aware  of  the  various  appliances  and 
apparatus  that  are  available  for  blind 
persons,  and  we  consider  that  Local  Autho¬ 
rities,  Voluntary  Associations  and  other 
organisations  should  take  all  practicable 
steps  to  secure  this  object.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion  we  would  emphasize  that  the  cost  of 
such  appliances  and  apparatus  must  not  be 
prohibitive  and  we  urge  that  every  effort 
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should  be  made  by  the  organisations  con¬ 
cerned  to  bring  all  appliances  of  utility 
within  the  means  of  the  unemployable 
blind.” 

No  one  would  dispute  the  suggestion  that 
the  cost  of  such  appliances  and  apparatus 
must  not  be  prohibitive,  but  recommenda¬ 
tions,  to  be  effective,  must  be  addressed  to 
the  right  quarter.  Who  is  to  see  that  the 
necessary  cost  of  appliances  and  apparatus 
is  not  prohibitive  ”  to  those  who  require 
them  ? 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has 
for  many  years  “  sold  ”  apparatus  and 
appliances  of  all  kinds  to  blind  individuals 
within  the  Empire  at  a  substantial  loss,  and 
in  the  last  year  has  added  considerably  to 
the  loss  incurred  by  deciding  not  to  raise 
prices  to  its  customers  although  it  has  to 
pay  substantially  more  to  manufacturers. 
Is  it  the  suggestion  that  the  Institute  should 
quote  even  lower  prices  and  incur  a  larger 
loss  ?  If  that  is  proposed,  is  that  loss  to  be 
met  from  voluntary  or  from  State  funds  ? 

But  to  the  large  number  of  unemployable 
blind  persons,  dependent  on  grants  from 
State  or  Local  Authority  to  meet  the  bare 
expenses  of  living,  any  price  would  be 
“  prohibitive,”  and  I  therefore  conclude  that, 
in  the  view  of  the  compilers  of  the  Report, 
it  is  the  duty  of  Local  Authorities  and 
Voluntary  Associations  to  provide  the  neces¬ 
sitous  blind  with  such  apparatus  or  ap¬ 
pliances  as  they  may  need,  as  part  of  the 
service  to  the  blind  which  they  are  called 
upon  to  render  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act. 

Whether  my  conclusion  is  correct  or  not, 

I  think  the  recommendation  would  be  more 
valuable  if  it  were  more  precise.  And  may 
I  add  that  the  phrase  It  is  important  that 
all  Home  Teachers  and  prospective  Home 
Teachers  should  at  least  be  aware  of  the 
various  appliances  and  apparatus  ”  fills  me 
with  astonishment.  Should  not  a  thorough 
practical  knowledge  of  every  appliance  and 
piece  of  apparatus  which  can  alleviate 
blindness  be  a  primary  qualification  in  a 
Home  Teacher  ?  How  is  a  teacher  to  teach 
without  the  tools  of  his  trade  ? 

The  Report,  in  recommending  that  Local 
Authorities  and  Voluntary  Associations 
should  take  immediate  action  with  a  view 
to  Home  Teachers  being  relieved,  as  far  as 
practicable,  of  the  duties  of  supervising 
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Home  Workers,  and  of  paying  domiciliary 
assistance,  endorses  and  quotes  the  view 
expressed  in  the  Eleventh  Report  of  the 
Advisory  Committee.  As  the  Eleventh 
Report  was  issued  in  1934,  it  would  be 
illuminating  to  know  when  and  by  whom 
the  recommended  “  immediate  action  ”  will 
be  taken.  And  what  steps  are  being  taken 
by  the  responsible  Local  Authorities  and 
Voluntary  Associations  to  remedy  the  “  cases 
of  obvious  understafhng  of  the  Home  Teach¬ 
ing  Service  ”  ?  “  In  many  cases,  says  the 
Report,  “  Home  Teachers  are  not  able  to 
reach  some  of  the  blind  people  on  their 
registers  for  periods  of  many  weeks  or  even 
months.”  It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
writers  of  the  'Report  “  are  appalled  ”  at 
such  a  state  of  affairs. 

Yours  etc., 

Ouestionist. 

«s «/ 

To  the  Editor. 

Holiday  Home  for  the  Deaf-Blind. 

Sir, — We  have  accommodation  available  for 
six  deaf-blind  men  and  six  deaf-blind  women 
at  “  Fellowship  House,”  the  Holiday  Home 
for  the  Deaf-Blind,  at  Trinity  Road,  Hoylake, 
Cheshire,  for  the  winter  season,  i.e.  from 
October  1st  to  May  31st,  for  which  period 
the  terms  are  £1  per  week,  for  bookings  of 
one  month  or  over.  Laundry  is  an  extia, 
usually  is.  per  week. 

We  have  had  a  very  successful  summer 
season,  and  are  now  anxious  to  secuie  a  full 
complement  of  winter  guests  to  keep  our 
staff  together,  to  maintain  local  interests, 
and  above  all  to  preserve  intact  the  splendid 
service  of  voluntary  helpers,  who  take  our 
guests  for  walks  and  entertain  them  with 
conversation,  games  and  pastimes. 

Last  winter  we  had  guests  from  pool  law 
and  other  public  institutions  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  all  these  are  desirous 
of  coming  again  this  winter,  but  we  would 
prefer  that  they  should  make  way  for  others 
who  may  be  in  equal  need  of  extra  comfort 
and  companionship,  but  who  have  so  fai 
not  been  able  to  take  advantage,  of  the 
happiness  that  “  Fellowship  House  ”  is  able 
to  bring  into  their  lives. 

Yours,  etc. 

G.  Holme. 

Hon.  Secretary,  “  Fellowship  House.” 
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ACHIEVEMENT  S 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Congratulations  from  the  Town  Council.— 

The  success  of  a  Southport  blind  girl  student, 
Miss  Dulcie  Roberts,  who  has  won  a  Gardner’s 
Trust  Scholarship  worth  £40,  was  commented 
on  at  Southport  Town  Council  recently,  when 
a  resolution  of  congratulation  was  passed. 

The  Only  Blind  Mayor  in  England.— Deter¬ 
mination  to  continue  a  career  of  public  service 
is  the  reason  why  Alderman  James  Massey, 
of  Ashton-under-Lyne,  will  become  the  only 
blind  Mayor  in  England.  Eye  trouble  last  year 
gradually  deprived  him  of  his  sight,  but  he  is 
hopeful  that  treatment  will  restore  it. 

Another  Festival  Success. — Miss  Eleanor  Skid¬ 
more,  of  Manchester  Road,  Burnley,  who  has 
been  blind  from  birth,  won  the  first  prize  in 
the  Soprano  class  at  Wallasey  Music  Festival 
this  month. 

Blind  Angler  Lands  Shark— Mr.  H.  Johnson, 
a  blind  man  of  Stockbridge,  Hants,  went  sea 
fishing  four  miles  off  shore  with  Mr.  Joe  Vine, 
the  Weymouth  lifeboat  coxswain,  and  caught 
a  shark  weighing  199  lbs.,  the  largest  ever 
hooked  on  this  part  of  the  shore,  say  the  experts. 
“  It  was  a  wonderful  tussle,  said  Mr.  Vine, 
“  and  Mr.  Johnson  handled  the  rod  extremely 
well.”  Mr.  Johnson’s  secretary  said  the  shark 
was  surpassed  in  size  by  an  enormous  swordfish 
which  fell  to  his  rod  in  New  Zealand. 

A  Blind  Dietitian.— Mr.  Robert  Malton, 
M.I.H.  (London)  who  is  totally  blind,  has  been 
reading  for  the  Certificate  of  the  London  School 
of  Dietetics  for  the  past  two  years,  and  has 
recently  qualified  and  gained  the  certificate. 
This  entitles  him  to  give  advice  on  diet,  to 
prepare  lists  for  patients,  and  to  the  qualifi¬ 
cation  of  Certified  Dietitian.  Mr.  Malton, 
who  is  a  member  of  a  well-known  medical 
family,  is  securing  the  co-operation  of  some  of 
his  medical  friends,  who  are  going  to  assist  him 
by  getting  him  to  prepare  diet  lists  for  their 

patients.  ,  ,  , 

Series  of  Recitals  by  Dr.  Marsh.— A  notable 
success  has  clearly  been  won  by  Dr.  Leonard 
Marsh  in  a  series  of  three  organ  recitals,  given 
before  a  holiday  audience  in  the  Brighton  Dome. 
Enthusiastic  comments  in  the  local  Press  on 
what  is  described  as  ‘‘a  remarkable  feat  ’: 
stress  the  certainty  shown  by  this  accomplished 
blind  musician  in  achieving  his  effects  on  a  four 
manual  instrument,  equipped  with  a  formidable 
array  of  stop  keys,  in  addition  to  the  numerous 
other  contrivances  indispensable  to  the  modern 
organ.  In  a  programme  including  pieces  by 
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Hollins,  Lemare,  Ketelbey  and  Elgar,  Dr.  Marsh’s 
skilful  performance  of  his  own  “  Reminiscences 
of  Grieg  ”  came  in  for  special  commendation. 

Chorleywood  College  Successes. — The  follow¬ 
ing  Summer  term  successes  are  announced  : — 

College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind. 

Joan  Grant  (honours  in  Braille  and  Cane  Work). 
SOCIETY  NATIONALE  DES  PROFESSEURS  DE  FRAN9AIS 

en  Angleterre — Grand  Concours  Section  C — 
Monique  Rafiray  (Silver  Medal). 

Associated  Board  of  the  Royal  Schools  of  Music 
— Piano — 

Grade  VI.  (Intermediate) — Anne  Burrows  (hon. 

mention) . 

,,  III.  (Transitional) — Heather  Carter. 

,,  II.  (Elementary) — Sheila  Jennens. 

Grammar  of  Music — 

Grade  IV. — Anne  Burrows. 

National  Froebel  Union  Teachers’  Certificate — 
Nature  Knowledge — 

Section  I — Part  I.— Joan  Grant. 

School  Certificate  (Oxford) — 

Isobel  Berril  (5  credits). 

Ruby  Henderson  (5  credits). 

Dorothy  Metcalfe  (2  credits). 

Freda  Park  (4  credits). 

Sylvia  Stephenson  (5  credits). 

Marjorie  Wood  (5  credits). 

More  Royal  Normal  College  Successes. — The 

following  Summer  term  successes,  further  to 
the  list  given  in  last  month’s  issue  of  The  New 
Beacon,  are  announced  : — 

ROYAL  SOCIETY  OF  ARTS. 

Shorthand  Typists  Certificate  Examination — 

William  Almond — Awarded  Silver  Medal. 

Typewriting — Stage  1 1 1 — 

Charles  McCoy — First  Class. 

Kenneth  Kent — Second  Class. 

French — Stage  1 1 — 

Muriel  Bedwell — First  Class. 

English - — Stage  1 1 — 

William  Williams — First  Class — Awarded  Bronze 
Medal. 

Shorthand — 80  words  per  minute — 

Joan  Gilbert. 

Prize  for  Blind  Gardener. — Mr.  E.  H.  Wise, 
who  is  almost  blind  and  deaf,  was  awarded  the 
second  prize  at  Thornton  Cleveleys  horticultural 
show  recently  for  the  best  cultivated  garden 
in  the  district. 

Mr.  Wise,  who  is  59,  is  a  member  of  the  Guild 
of  Blind  Gardeners. 

OBITUARY 

WeYdeeply  regret  to  announce  the  deaths 
of  : — 

George  Waters,  for  36  years  the  blind 
organist  at  the  Baptist  Church,  Forest  Row, 
Sussex.  Mr.  Waters  was  a  musician  of  talent  ; 
he  composed  organ  music,  and  rendered  many 
organ  recitals. 

Sir  John  William  Thomson  Thomson* 
Walker,  the  well-known  surgeon,  of  Goring- 
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on-Thames,  aged  67.  Sir  John  was  a 
member  of  the  Medical  Advisory  Board  of  the 
Alfred  Eichholz  Memorial  Clinic  and  Institute 
of  Massage  and  Physiotherapy  by  the  Blind, 
and  took  great  personal  interest  in  the  work 
of  the  blind  masseur. 

Edwin  Jones,  J.P.,  of  Swindon,  aged  85. 
.Sixty-one  years  ago  Edwin  Jones,  a  native 
of  Llanelly,  was  blinded  while  following  his 
trade  as  a  mechanic  in  the  Great  Western 
Railway  works  at  Swindon.  Undismayed, 
he  resolved  to  begin  in  business  and  lead  an 
active  public  life.  He  began  as  a  grocer  and 
later  became  a  sub-postmaster.  In  1890  he 
entered  public  life  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Guardians,  of  which  he  soon  became  vice- 
chairman.  Two  years  later  .he  was  elected  a 
councillor,  became  an  alderman,  and,  in 
1921,  Mayor  of  Swindon.  He  was  appointed 
a  justice  of  the  peace,  and  was  a  local  preacher 
with  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  denomination. 
For  40  years  he  was  actively  engaged  in 
public,  social,  and  religious  work,  and  he  will 
be  deeply  mourned  by  his  fellow  citizens  to 
whose  interests  he  had  devoted  so  much  of 
his  life. 

Lt.-Col.  F.  D.  Henslowe,  well-known 
polo  player,  big-game  hunter,  and  technical 
adviser  on  films,  aged  69.  Colonel  Henslowe 
was  the  first  Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Sports 
Club  for  the  Blind,  and  also  showed  his  keen 
interest  in  blind  welfare  work  by  organising 
flag-day  depots  on  many  occasions  for  the 
Greater  London  Fund  for  the  Blind. 

Henry  Charles  Preece,  aged  69,  on 
Friday,  17th  September.  Mr.  Preece  was 
born  at  Ross-on-Wye,  Herefordshire.  As  a 
young  man,  he  came  to  London  and  entered 
the  Civil  Service,  where  he  served  in  the  India 
Office  until  the  onset  of  blindness  which 
occurred  in  his  fortieth  year.  Prior  to  that 
time,  he  had  been  a  well-known  cricketer  ; 
in  1893  he  played  for  Cheshire  and  two  years 
later  secured  a  place  in  the  Essex  County  XI. 

He  met  the  disability  of  blindness  courage¬ 
ously,  though  it  meant  that  he  had  to  fashion 
a  new  mode  of  life,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it 
was  imperative  that  he  should  earn  his  own 
livelihood.  He  was  appointed  a  lecturer  in 
history  at  King’s  College,  London,  and  he  was 
licensed  as  a  Lay  Reader  by  the  Bishop  of 
London.  For  a  number  of  years  he  took 
charge  of  the  men’s  service  at  St.  Peter’s 
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Church,  Dartmouth  Park  Hill,  with  conspi¬ 
cuous  success. 

In  1911,  he  became  much  interested  in 
blind  welfare  work  and  subsequently  took 
up  a  position  as  Appeals  Secretary  to  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Two  years 
later  he  came  under  the  special  notice  of  the 
late  Sir  Arthur  Pearson,  and  was  entrusted 
with  the  conduct  of  many  important  cam¬ 
paigns  for  the  raising  of  funds  and  it  has  been 
said  that  more  than  eight  hundred  thousand 
pounds  resulted  from  these  varied  activities. 
In  1921  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the 


The  late  Henry  Charles  Preece. 


Greater  London  Fund  for  the  Blind,  which 
post  he  occupied  until  his  retirement  in 
1932.  For  nine  years  he  was  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Blind  Workers,  a 
prominent  member  of  which  he  had  been 
from  the  formation  of  the  organisation  in 
1921.  A  keen  Freemason,  Mr.  Preece  de¬ 
voted  much  of  his  time  to  addressing 
Masonic  gatherings  on  behalf  of  the  blind. 
He  was  father  of  the  Adelphi  Lodge  and  a 
Past  Master. 

Mr.  Preece  suffered  a  severe  blow  last 
October,  when  his  wife  died.  His  devotion 
to  her  was  very  great  and  without  her,  he 
said,  his  work  would  have  been  impossible. 


Few  men  in  the  sphere  of  blind  welfare 
work  may  be  said  to  have  had  such  a  useful 
and  distinguished  career.  His  loss  will  be 
keenly  felt  in  a  service  where  he  did  so  much 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  blind. 

PERSONA!  IA 

Mr.  T.  Wesley  Kissack,  secretary  of  the 
Bolton  Branch  of  the  Local  Preachers’ 
Mutual  Aid  Association,  and  steward  of  the 
Edgware  Branch  of  the  National  Children’s 
Home  for  the  past  eleven  years,  has  been 
appointed  Superintendent  of  the  North 
London  Homes  for  the  Blind  at  Crouch  Hill. 
Mrs.  Kissack  will  act  as  Matron. 

*  *  * 

Sir  Walter  Raine  has  resigned  the  Chair¬ 
manship  of  the  Committee  of  Management  of 
Sunderland  and  Durham  County  Rural  In¬ 
stitution  for  the  Blind.  Sir  Walter  has  been 
Chairman  for  15  years,  and  Councillor 
J.  Patrick,  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Institution,  expressed  the  hope  that  Sir 
Walter’s  health  would  permit  him  still  to 
serve  on  the  Committee. 

*  *  * 

Miss  Nancy  Whittome,  Secretary  of  the 
March  Women’s  Conservative  Association, 
has  been  appointed  Organising  Secretary 

to  the  Isle  of  Ely  Society  for  the  Blind. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  John  W.  Woodhead,  an  official  of  the 
Bradford  Corporation  and  for  nearly  17 
years  Clerk  to  the  Blind  Persons  Act  Com¬ 
mittee,  has  been  appointed  Secretary  and 
Manager  of  the  Bradford  Royal  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  in  succession  to  the  late 
Mr.  W.  E.  Johnson. 

*  * 

Mr.  Philip  Charles  Walding,  the  blind 
organist  of  St.  Stephen’s  Church,  Cinderford, 
Gloucestershire,  is  retiring  from  the  office 
after  44  years’  service,  and  has  been  presented 
with  a  wallet  filled  with  Treasury  notes  in 
appreciation  of  his  remarkable  services  to  the 
church. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  J.  E.  Cuthbertson  (representing  the 
Association  of  Directors  and  Secretaries  for 
Education)  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Cooper,  Manager, 
Blind  Employment  Factory,  Waterloo  Road, 
S.E.  (representing  the  National  Association 
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of  Workshops  for  the  Blind,  Incorporated), 
have  been  appointed  members  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Council  of  the  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  W.  H.  Ratcliffe,  of  the  Middles¬ 
brough  Institution  for  the  Blind,  has  been 
appointed  Superintendent  of  the  Stockport 
Institute  for  the  Blind. 


Rome. 

Hertfordshire  Society  for  the  Blind,  1936-37. 

The  Annual  Report  tells  of  a  marked 
increase  in  the  number  of  blind  persons 
discovered  and  registered  and,  fortunately 
for  the  Society’s  health,  it  tells  also  of  a 
marked  increase  in  many  aspects  of  its 
work — more  visiting,  more  teaching,  more 
opportunities  afforded  to  the  blind  for 
social  pleasure,  more  employment  for  them, 
more  money  for  them,  a  new  constitution 
for  the  Society,  and  plans  for  still  more 
improvements.  Here  is  another  instance  of 
bulb-growing  being  taken  up ;  it  seems 
really  to  be  establishing  its  popularity. 
Copies  of  the  Report  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Secretary  at  27,  North  Crescent,  Hert¬ 
ford. 

Berkshire  County  Blind  Society,  1936-37. 

The  four  Sub-Committees  of  the  Society, 
in  Maidenhead,  Newbury,  Windsor,  and 
Wokingham  and  their  districts,  form  an 
important  part  of  the  Society’s  work,  but 
the  main  body  is  full  of  activity  and  carries 
out  the  entire  programme  in  the  remaining 
parts  of  the  county  and  some  of  the  duties 
even  in  the  districts  covered  by  the  Sub- 
Committees.  Led  by  Royal  patronage  and 
gracious  contributions  to  various  funds,  the 
voluntary  support  and  service  elicited  from 
the  county  is  lusty,  widespread,  and  various. 
Of  that  it  is  encouraging  to  read,  but  we 
venture  to  suggest  that  the  inclusion  of 
descriptive  detail  of  casework  would  increase 
the  interest  and  appeal  of  the  Report  to  the 
uninitiated  reader.  Here  in  Berkshire  is  one 
more  instance  of  bulb-growing  taking  firm 
hold  and  being  well  appreciated,  and  a  stone 


deaf  blind  man  has  won  the  silver  challenge 
cup.  Copies  of  the  Report  can  be  obtained 
from  the  Secretary  at  Town  Hall  Chambers, 
Reading. 

Reading  Association  for  the  Welfare  of  the 
Blind,  1936-37. 

The  Annual  Report  records  the  usual 
activities  of  a  local  voluntary  agency  in 
co-operation  with  its  Local  Authority  and 
includes  a  report  of  Reading’s  own  separate 
Home  Workers’  Scheme,  serving  nine 
workers.  Very  brief  mention  is  made  of  the 
widely  various  needs  which  were  met  by 
the  Association  out  of  its  voluntary  funds, 
supplementing  the  Town  Council’s  domi¬ 
ciliary  assistance.  Subscriptions  and  dona¬ 
tions  were  one  third  as  much  again  as  in 
the  previous  year.  Copies  of  the  Report  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  at  64,  King’s 
Road,  Reading. 

Association  of  Certificated  Masseurs,  1936-37* 

Ihe  1 8  th  Annual  Report  ends  with 
Carlyle’s  words  :  “  Work  is  the  grand  cure 
of  all  the  maladies  and  miseries  that  ever 
beset  mankind.”  And  so  it  is  that  the 
people  who  adopt  a  happy,  vigorous 
attitude  towards  life,  and  enter  a  pro¬ 
fession  in  which  they  are  not  handi¬ 
capped  by  blindness,  succeed  in  achieving 
considerable  good  for  the  benefit  of  their 
fellow  beings.  The  tastefully  produced 
Report  gives  good  news.  Blind  Chartered 
Masseurs  and  Masseuses  have  lately  been 
enrolled  on  the  National  Register  by  the 
Board  of  Registration  of  Medical  Auxiliaries  ; 
their  work  has  become  more  widely  known 
and  sought  after  with  the  help  of  Press 
advertisement  ;  the  Association  has  now 
more  satisfactory  accommodation ;  and  Lord 
Dawson  of  Penn  has  honoured  and  given 
prestige  to  the  Association  and  those  for 
whom  it  works  by  consenting  to  become  its 
President. 

National  Ophthalmic  Treatment  Board. 

The  Annual  Report  for  1936  sets  out  the 
work  of  the  Board  under  three  main 
headings  : — 

1.  The  conduct  of  investigations  into 
matters  affecting  sight. 

2.  The  education  of  the  public  to  a 
realisation  of  the  importance  of  medical 
eye  examination  in  all  cases  of  suspected 
defect  of  sight. 
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3.  The  administration  of  the  National 
Eye  Service. 

Under  the  first  heading,  the  Report  shows 
that  for  the  past  three  years  analyses  have 
been  prepared  of  the  findings  of  a  series  of 
examinations  of  the  eyes  of  patients  who 
have  obtained  treatment  through  the  service 
administered  by  the  Board.  These  analyses 
have  demonstrated  that  far  from  the  cases 
being  for  the  most  part,  if  not  altogether, 
simple  refractions,  27.6  per  cent,  had  ocular 
disturbances  other  than  errors  of  refraction 
and  7  per  cent,  similar  ocular  disturbances 
without  any  errors  of  refraction.  But  only 
3  per  cent,  of  the  patients  seen  by  sight¬ 
testing  opticians  rather  than  by  ophthalmic 
medical  practitioners  were  referred  by  these 
opticians  for  medical  examination.  The 
divergence  of  the  figures  is  rightly  stated  by 
the  Report  to  be  “  startling,”  for  if  the 
doctors’  figures  were  right  those  of  the 
opticians  must  have  been  wrong,  and  eye- 
defects  must  have  gone  unrecognised  by  the 
latter.  Attempts  have  been  made  by 
apologists  for  the  sight-testing  opticians  to 
get  over  the  serious  difference  between  the 
figures,  but  the  Report  shows  that  these 
attempts  are  unsuccessful. 

It  is  satisfactory  to  learn  that  the  number 
of  patients  dealt  with  by  the  Board  steadily 
increases  (an  increase  of  over  32  per  cent,  in 
1936  over  1935  is  recorded)  and  that  now 
nearly  500,000  people  have  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  the  scheme. 

East  London  Home  and  School  for  Blind 
Children. 

The  Report  for  1936-37  is  a  pleasant  recoid 
of  work  and  play  for  the  foity-five  children 
in  the  care  of  the  school ;  gardening,  swim¬ 
ming  and  cricket  all  find  a  place  in  the  out- 
of-school  activities,  and  four  girls  won  Life 
Saving  Certificates  during  the  year.  A  new 
departure  has  been  the  formation  of  a  troop 
of  Cubs,  in  addition  to  the  Guides  and  Scouts, 
and  the  children  have  the  advantage  of  inter¬ 
course  with  the  seeing  by  joining  in  the 
Church  parades  and  Camp  Fires  of  other 
troops  in  the  district.  Annual  visits  to 
Hampton  Court  and  Southend,  a  picric  in 
Epping  Forest,  which  included  roundabouts 
and  other  amusements,  a  pantomime  and 
a  visit  to  “  Alice  through  the  Looking 
Glass  ”  have  all  been  red-letter  days  in  the 
yeai’s  history. 


North  London  Homes  for  the  Blind. 

The  57th  Report  for  the  year  1936-37  is  a 
pleasant  record  of  a  Home  that  always  gives 
the  impression  of  being  something  much 
more  intimate  than  an  Institution,  and  one 
where  each  resident  is  looked  upon  as  an 
individual  whose  personality  is  respected 
and  prized.  The  number  of  concerts,  At 
Homes,  musical  services,  and  other  festi¬ 
vities  mentioned  in  the  record  of  the  year’s 
work  show  that  every  effort  is  made  to  keep 
those  living  in  the  Homes  in  touch  with  all 
that  is  of  interest  outside  its  walls  ;  even 
a  Banjo  Club  seems  to  have  been  pressed 
into  the  service.  Six  residents  of  the  Homes 
died  during  the  year,  their  united  ages  being 
508  years,  which  certainly  speaks  volumes 
for  the  care  that  the  aged  receive  there. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.l. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


BRAILLE  MUSIC. 

The  prices  are  net,  representing  a  fraction  less  than 
one-quarter  of  the  actual  cost  of  production,  and  are 
applicable  to  customers  throughout  the  world. 

Church  :  s.  d. 

Greenhill,  Harold.  Two  Christmas 
Carols — - 

15.358  All  Earth  for  His  Cradle.  .  .  .  ..04 

15.359  The  Song  the  Angels  Carolled  .  .  .  .  04 

15,372  Hunt,  J.  Eric.  Hail,  Glad'ning  Light 

( Anthem)  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..04 

Organ  : 

15,301  Goss-Custard,  R.  Benedictus..  ..  04 

i5,3°8  Grace,  Harvey.  The  Old  Hundredth, 

No.  3  of  Three  Psalm-Tune  Postludes  o  4 

15.316  Wolstenholme,  W.  The  Seraph’s  Strain  o  4 

15.317  Wolstenholme, W.  Le  Carillon  ..  04 

Piano  : 

15,306  Brahms.  Capriccio  in  D  minor,  Op.  116, 

No.  7..  ..  ••  ••  ..04 

15.318  Bratton,  J.  W.  The  Teddy  Bears’ 

Picnic  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  ..05 

15.322  Bucalossi,  E.  The  Grasshoppers’ Dance  o  4 
15,367  Czibulka,  A.  Love’s  Dream  After  the 

Ball  ( Intermezzo )  .  .  .  .  ..04 

15.356  Farjeon,  H.  Every  Day  (an  Album  of 

Little  Pieces  founded  in  the  rhythm 
of  the  sayings  of  every  day)  .  .  ..07 

I5-3°7  Jensen.  Oriental  Night,  No.  2  of 

6  Fantasiestiicke,  Op.  7  .  .  ..05 

15.319  Jessel,  L.  The  Parade  of  the  Tin 

Soldiers  (also  known  as  The  Parade 
of  the  Wooden  Soldiers)  .  .  .  .  04 

15.357  Ketelbey,  A.  W.  Recreation  Moments 

(Four  Easy  Pieces)  .  .  .  .  ..06 

15,310  Newton,  Ernest  (arr.  by).  English 

Country  Dances  .  .  .  .  ..07 

15.323  Rimsky- Korsakov.  Dance  of  the 

Tumblers  (Tanz  der  Gaukler)  . .  05 
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15.313  Romberg,  S.  The  Desert  Song, 

Selection  (arr.  by  H.  M.  Higgs)  . .  on 
15,368  Wagner,  J.  F.  Double  Eagle,  March.,  o  4 

Dance  : 

15,412  Leslie,  E.,  and  Burke,  J.  It  Looks 
Like  Rain  in  Cherry  Blossom  Lane, 

Song  Fox-Trot  ..  ..  ..04 

15.384  McHugh,  J.  Where  Are  You  ?  Song 

Fox-  Trot  .  .  . .  .  .  ..04 

15.385  Scholl,  Bibo  and  Rich.  Shake  Hands 

with  a  Millionaire,  Song  Fox- Trot  .  .  04 

15,411  Silver,  A.,  and  Sherman,  A.  The  Mood 

that  I’m  in,  Song  Fox-Trot..  . .  04 

Songs  : 

15,321  Adam,  J.  H.  The  Nazarene  [Sacred), 

D  :  C  natural — E1  flat .  .  . .  ..05 

15.314  Austin,  H.  Molly  O’Donegal,  B  minor  : 

Bi-Ei  05 

15.360  Bishop,  H.  R.  Home,  Sweet  Home. 

E  :  E— E1  . 04 

15,320  Knapp,  J.  F.  Open  the  Gates  of  the 

Temple  [Sacred),  E  :  Bx — F1.  .  ..04 

15.315  Murray,  Alan.  I’ll  Walk  Beside  You, 

E  flat  :  C — E1 . .  .  .  .  .  ..04 

15,312  Peel,  Graham.  Wander-Thirst,  C  : 

Bx — FI  sharp  . .  .  .  .  .  ..04 

15.324  Shaw,  Martin.  The  Rivulet,  G  : 

D — F1  natural  .  .  . .  ..04 

15.325  Warlock,  Peter.  Lullaby,  F  minor  : 

D  natural — F1 .  .  .  .  . .  ..04 

15.361  Wilson,  H.  Lane  (arr.  by).  The  Happy 

Lover,  E  flat  :  Bj — E1  .  .  .  .  04 

15,311  Wood,  Haydn.  A  Bird  Sang  in  the 

Rain,  F  :  C — F1  .  .  .  .  ..04 

Two-Part  Songs  : 

15.231  Mendelssohn.  Greeting  (No.  3  of  19 

Two-Part  Songs  for  Soprano  Voices, 
edited  by  E.  Pauer)  .  .  .  .  ..04 

15.232  Mendelssohn.  O  Wert  Thou  in  the 

Cauld  Blast  (No.  5  of  19  Two-Part 
Songs  for  Soprano  Voices,  edited  by 
E.  Pauer)  . .  . .  . .  ..04 

Three-Part  Songs  : 

I5.309  Davies,  Walford.  Eight  Nursery 

Rhymes  [S.  S.  A .)  ..  ..  ..14 

BRAILLE  BOOKS. 

All  the  following  books  are  available  in  Cloth  Boards  at 
is.  6 d.  net  per  volume  extra. 

The  prices  represent  actual  cost  of  production  and 
are  those  charged  to  all  foreign  customers.  The  price 
charged  to  the  blind  resident  in  any  part  of  the  British 
Empire  and  to  British  institutions  for  the  blind  is 
one-third  of  the  quoted  price. 

Anthologies  :  Per  Vol. 

15,097 — 15,099  Punch  Anthology,  A,  selected 
by  Guy  Boas.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers.  3  Vols. 

F 214  . .  . .  . .  . .  ..70 

Essays  and  Belles  Lettres. 

(See  Fiction.) 

Stories,  Essays  and  Poems,  by  G.  K.  Chesterton. 

Fiction  : 

15,094-15,096  Stories,  Essays  and  Poems,  by 
G.  K.  Chesterton.  S.E.B.  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Paper  Covers. 

3  Vols.  F 260  .  .  .  .  ..80 

15,144-15,147  Miss  Buncle’s  Book,  by  D.  E. 

Stevenson.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers,  4  Vols. 

-F217 . 56 

15,140-15,143  Greengates,  by  R.  C.  Sherriff. 

S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 

Paper  Covers.  4  Vols.  F 211  ..  56 


Per  Vol. 
s.  d. 

I5,I35"I5,I39  Far  Forest,  by  Francis  Brett 
Young.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter¬ 
pointed,  Paper  Covers.  5  Vols.  £3 17  6  3 

15,191-15,194  Blandings  Castle  and  Elsewhere, 
by  P.  G.  Wodehouse.  S.E.B.  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Paper  Covers, 

4  Vols.  F 208  . .  .  .  5  3 

15.055-15,057  Love  is  So  Blind,  by  Ruby  M. 

Ayres.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter¬ 
pointed,  Paper  Covers.  3  Vols. 

£169  . .  . .  . .  .  .  ..59 

Foreign  Languages— French  : 

15.386  Early  Stages  in  French,  Term  I, 

Autumn  1937.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Pamphlet.  Ex  4  . .  1  3 

15.398  French  for  Fifth  and  Sixth  Forms, 

Term  I,  Autumn  1937.  S.E.B. 

Large  size,  Interpointed,  Pamphlet. 

Eli . 10 

Foreign  Languages — German  : 

15.387  Early  Stages  in  German,  Term  I, 

Autumn  1937.  S.E.B.  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Pamphlet.  £13  .  .  1  3 

15.399  German  for  Fifth  and  Sixth  Forms, 

Term  I,  Autumn,  1937.  S.E.B. 

Large  size,  Interpointed,  Pamphlet. 

£i4 . 13 

Foreign  Languages — Welsh  : 

15,220  Rhyw  Noson,  by  Ceridwen  Gruffydd. 

Welsh  Braille  Uncontracted,  Large 
size,  Interlined,  Pamphlet.  £13  .  .  1  3 

Miscellaneous  : 

15.400  Knitted  Jersey  for  Boy  (6-8)  and  Shaded 

Green  Crochet  Belt.  Reprinted  from 
“  Progress,”  October,  1937.  S.E.B. 

Large  size,  Interpointed,  Pamphlet. 

E 2  . 03 

Poetry  and  Drama — Drama  : 

14,  367-14, 371.  Schiller,  The  Dramas  of 
Frederick.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter¬ 
pointed,  Paper  Covers.  5  Vols.  JF408  8  o 

Poetry  and  Drama — Poetry  : 

(See  Fiction.) 

Stories,  Essays  and  Poems,  by  G.  K.  Chesterton. 

Religious  Works — Holy  Scriptures  : 

15,134  St.  John,  The  Holy  Gospel  According  to. 

(Douay  Translation.)  With  Notes 
by  Archbishop  M’lntyre.  (Published 
with  the  kind  assistance  of  the 
Publishers,  The  Catholic  Truth 
Society.)  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers.  F60  . .  60 

Travel  : 

15,050 — 15,054  In  the  Steps  of  St.  Paul,  by 
H.  V.  Morton.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers.  5  Vols. 

£386  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..76 

15,181-15,183  A  Naval  Odyssey,  by  T.  Wood- 
roffe.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter¬ 
pointed,  Paper  Covers.  3  Vols. 

£161  .  .  . .  . .  . .  ..56 

MOON  BOOKS. 

The  prices  are  net.  Those  charged  to  British 
customers  throughout  the  Empire  represent  only  a 
fraction  of  the  actual  cost  of  production. 

Per  Vol. 

4,018-28  In  the  Steps  of  St.  Paul,  by  H.  V.  s.  d. 

Morton,  11  Vols.  [Limited  Edition)  5  6 

( British  Customers)  . .  .  .  ..26 

4,029-31  Red  Pepper  Burns,  by  Grace  S. 

Richmond,  3  Vols.  [Limited  Edition)  5  6 

[British  Customers)  ..  ..  ..26 
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Moon  Christmas  Annual,  1937. 

This  Annual  will  be  ready  early  in  December,  and 
the  Directors  of  the  Moon  Society  have  decided,  as 
in  1936,  to  present  free  copies  of  the  Annual  to  readers. 

Will  those  readers  who  desire  the  book  please  first 
ascertain,  as  soon  as  possible,  from  their  Home  Teacher 
or  Library  whether  a  copy  has  been  ordered  for  them, 
before  sending  in  their  personal  application  to  the 
Secretary,  The  Moon  Society,  104,  Queen’s  Road, 
Brighton,  1,  Sussex,  England. 

New  Every  Morning. 

Index  to  Moon  Pages. 

Consisting  of  two  cards,  giving  the  corresponding 
page  numbers  of  the  Moon  and  letterpress  editions. 
Supplied  free  on  application. 

ADDITIONS  TO  LIBRARIES. 

STUDENTS’  LIBRARY. 

Economics  :  Vols. 

Harrod,  R.  F.  The  Trade  Cycle.  .  .  .  .  .  4 

Education  : 

Nicholson,  J.  H.  Education  and  Modern  Needs  3 

English  Literature  : 

Pancock,  H.  S.,  and  Shelly,  P.  van  D.  First 
Book  in  English  Literature  .  .  . .  .  .  7 

History  : 

Dobson,  W.  T.  Narrative  of  the  Peninsular 
Campaign  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  7 

Miscellaneous  : 

Cranmer-Byng,  L.  Vision  of  Asia  .  .  .  .  4 

Hoare,  R.  This  Our  Country  .  .  .  .  .  .  3 

Poetry  and  Drama  : 

Oxford  Book  of  Sixteenth  Century  Verse  .  .  9 

Political  Science  : 

Hammond,  J.  L.  and  B.  Rise  of  Modern  In¬ 
dustry  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  5 

Theology  and  Religions  : 

Rawlinson,  A.  E.  J.  St.  Mark  (Westminster 
Commentary)  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  7 

Duchesne,  L.  Early  History  of  Christian 

Church.  Part  1  .  .  .  .  . .  7 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND, 

35,  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  1. 

ADDITIONS. 

Fiction  :  Vols. 

Ayres,  R.  M.  Follow  a  Shadow.  .  .  .  .  .  3 

Brandon,  Grania.  Upon  This  Rock  .  .  .  .  6 

Burroughs,  Edgar  Rice.  Tarzan  the  Terrible.  .  4 

Clouston,  J.  Storer.  His  First  Offence..  ..  3 

Graeme,  David.  The  Vengeance  of  Monsieur 

Blackshirt  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  4 

Grey,  Zane.  The  Lost  Wagon  Train  .  .  .  .  5 

Grey,  Zane.  Riders  of  the  Purple  Sage .  .  ..  5 

Hepple,  Anne.  Jerima  Rides  .  .  .  .  .  .  5 

Lorac,  E.  C.  R.  Rost  After  Post-Mortem  .  .  4 

Mordaunt,  Elinor.  Prelude  to  Death  .  .  .  .  5 

Orczy,  Baroness.  Leatherface  .  .  .  .  5 

Peck,  Winifred.  The  Skies  are  Falling.  .  .  .  3 

Phillips,  Austin.  Somewhere  in  Sark  .  .  .  .  4 

Rhone,  John.  Mystery  at  Olympia  .  .  .  .  3 

Rowlands,  A.  E.  A  World  of  Dreams  .  .  .  .  3 

Sadleir,  Michael.  These  Foolish  Things  .  .  4 

“  Sapper.”  Pipes  of  Death  from  “  The  Dinner 

Club  ” . 1 

Stacpoole,  H.  de  Vere.  Cottage  oh  the  Fells  .  .  3 

Sutcliffe,  H.  Pam  the  Fiddler  .  .  .  .  .  .  6 

Taylor,  Malcolm.  Knight  of  the  Air  .  .  .  .  4 

Undset,  Sigrid  (Translator  Arthur  G.  Chater). 

Gunnar’s  Daughter  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  2 

Woden,  George.  Othersmith  .  .  .  .  .  .  6 

Bible  : 

Epistles  of  St.  Paul.  (Douai  Version)  . .  . .  1 


Miscellaneous  :  Vols. 

“  Barrington,  E.”  (Mrs.  L.  Adams  Beck.) 

Story  of  Oriental  Philosophy 
Carlile,  Margaret.  Book  of  Dawns 
Carmichael,  Amy.  Gold  Cord 
Desart,  Earl  of,  and  his  daughter,  Lady  Sybil 
Lubbock.  Page  from  the  Past 
Grove,  D.  E.  Passage  to  Earth.  . 

Hicks,  Sir  Seymour.  Laugh  With  Me.  . 
MacMurray,  John.  Reason  and  Emotion 
Megroz,  R.  L.  Guide  to  Poetry  for  Reciters 
and  Teachers 

Melchett,  Lord.  Thy  Neighbour 
Mystic  Guide.  Roman  Catholic  Prayers 
Patterson,  Lt.-Col.  J.  H.  In  the  Grip  of  the 
Nyika 

*Ragg,  T.  M.  Emperor  Charles  V  and  The  Rise 
of  Modern  Europe 
*  Scottish  Ballads 
Spiritual  Exercises  of  St.  Ignatius 
Starkie,  Walter.  Don  Gypsy 
Watson,  E.  L.  Grant.  Enigmas  of  Natural 
History 

Weatherhead,  L.  D.  It  Happened  in  Palestine 

Juvenile  : 

Holme,  Eleanor.  Mayfly,  The  Grey  Pony 
Strong,  L.  A.  G.  Mr.  Sheridan’s  Umbrella 

Foreign  : 

Bordeaux,  Henry.  Jeune  Fille  aux  Oiseaux, 
from  “  L’Ecran  Briso  ” 

Moon  : 

Morton,  H.  V.  In  the  Steps  of  St.  Paul 
*  Stereotyped  book. 
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MANUAL  ALPHABET  FOR  THE  DEAF-BLIND. 

Copies  of  a  letterpress  pamphlet,  containing  a 
description  in  words  and  a  picture  of  each  letter  and 
sign  of  the  Manual  Alphabet  for  the  Deaf-Blind, 
are  being  presented  by  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  free  of  charge  to  those  who  wish  to  learn  how 
to  converse  with  the  deaf-blind. 

Apply  Secretary-General,  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.i. 


VACANCIES,  30th  SEPTEMBER,  1937. 

N.I.B.  HOMES. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Hove  . .  . .  2 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington  1 
Convalescent  and  Holiday  Home, 

St.  Leonard’s 

[Several  vacancies  during  winter  months) 

8,  Oval  Road,  London.  Hostel  for  Blind 

Women  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  •  •  1 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  East 

Grinstead  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  •  .  — 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leamington  — 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport  9 
(1  application  under  consideration ) 

LONDON  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND  HOMES. 

Home  for  Blind  Men,  93,  Grove  Lane, 

Camberwell,  S.E.  5  .  .  .  .  .  .  1 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Cooper  Lodge, 

240.  Southlands  Road.  Bickley,  Kent  . .  t 

ROYAL  NORMAL  COLLEGE  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
Scholarships  for  the  Blind,  December,  1937. 

The  next  Examination  for  Gardner’s  Trust  Scholar¬ 
ships  of  the  annual  value  of  ^40,  tenable  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College  for  the  Blind,  Upper  Norwood,  S.E.  19, 
will  be  held  on  Saturday,  the  4th  of  December,  and 
Monday,  the  6th  of  December.  Candidates  must  have 
reached  the  age  of  sixteen  on  or  before  the  date  of  the 
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Examination,  must  have  resided  in  England  or  Wales 
for  the  last  five  years  and  be  intending  to  remain  so 
resident.  It  is  desirable  that  applications  should  be 
made  on  or  before  Saturday,  the  20th  of  November, 
so  that  the  candidates’  names  may  be  placed  on  the 
list. 

The  Gardner  Trustees  wish  it  to  be  known  that  the 
standard  of  knowledge,  as  displayed  in  answers  to  the 
History  questions,  has  been  distinctly  low  at  recent 
examinations.  They  regard  this  subject  as  being  of 
great  importance  and  they  will  be  unable  to  award 
scholarships  to  candidates  who  are  inadequately 
prepared. 


“  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND.” 

( Report  of  the  Joint  Committee  of  the  College  of  Teachers 
of  the  Blind  and  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind.) 
Specially  offered  by  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  to  persons  concerned  with  or  engaged  in  educating 
blind  children,  at 

2s.  6d.  net  per  copy,  plus  6d.  postage. 

Order  at  once  from  the  Secretary-General,  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland  Street, 
London,  W.i.  Orders  should  be  marked  “  Education 
Report — Special  Offer.” 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

Advertising  Rates:  is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  5s.) 

Home  Teacher  for  the  Blind  (sighted,  certificated 
lady),  required  for  Hampshire.  Car  provided.  Before 
applying  write  for  further  particulars  to  H.A.C.B., 
73,  North  Walls,  Winchester. 

Barclay  Workshop  for  Blind  Women,  Wellington 
Road,  Brighton. — Required,  a  Trained  Supervisor  for 

24  workers.  Experience  in  weaving,  flat  and  round 
knitting  essential.  Commencing  salary  £ 200  non¬ 
resident,  ^130  resident.  Apply,  the  Superintendent. 

Middlesex  Association  for  the  Blind.  Home  Teacher 

(woman)  required.  Commencing  salary,  if  qualified, 
£3  per  week.  Apply  in  writing  to  the  Secretary, 
Middlesex  Association  for  the  Blind,  66,  Victoria  Street, 
S.W.  1,  stating  age,  qualifications,  experience  and 
whether  able  to  drive  a  car. 


Liverpool  Home  Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind 

require  a  certificated  Female  Home  Teacher.  The 
person  appointed  will  be  required  to  contribute  to 
Superannuation  Fund.  Apply  immediately  stating 
age,  experience  and  qualifications,  with  copies  of  two 
recent  testimonials,  to  Hon.  Secretary,  Cornwallis 
Street,  Liverpool,  1,  marking  envelope  “  Home 
Teacher.” 


NORTH  WALES  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND.— 

Required.  Resident  Head  Teacher,  “  Sighted,”  hold¬ 
ing  Blind  Teacher’s  Certificate.  Eight  pupils  in  the 
School  at  present.  Salary  £120,  plus  Board,  Lodgings 
and  Laundry. — Apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the  School, 
Russell  Road,  Rhyl. 

RHONDDA  INSTITUTION  FOR  THE  BUNdT 

Applications  are  invited  for  a  Forewoman 
Instructress  for  the  Knitting  Dept,  of  the  above. 
Applicants  are  required  to  state  Age,  Qualifications,' 
Institutional  Experience,  Knowledge  of  Knitting 
Machines,  Salary  Required,  and  Three  Recent 
Testimonials.  Applications  to  be  sent  to  the  Secretary 
on  or  before  the  23rd  October,  1937.  Pontrhondda 
Road,  Llwynypia,  S.  Wales. 


Instructress  Supervisor  for  Knitting  Department 

wanted  by  Blind  Institute  in  the  North.  Must  have 
knowledge  of  up-to-date  methods.  Single.  Blind 
experience  preferred,  but  not  essential.  State  age, 
full  experience  and  salary  required.  Box  “  K,”  ’ 
The  New  Beacon,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.  1. 


THE  WARRINGTON,  WIDNES  AND  DISTRICT 
SOCIETY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

( Registered  under  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920.) 

Sighted  FEMALE  HOME  TEACHER  required. 
Salary  ^130 — ^156  per  annum.  Applications  stating 
full  particulars,  to  be  received  by  the  undersigned  not 
later  than  Friday,  the  29th  October,  1937. 

J.  Hawthorn, 

4,  Museum  Street,  Superintendent  and  Secretary . 

Warrington. 


WIGAN,  LEIGH  AND  DISTRICT  WORKSHOPS 
FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  appointment  of 
SIGHTED  FEMALE  HOME  TEACHER  FOR  THE 
BLIND  to  visit  the  blind  persons  in  the  Administrative 
County  Area  adjacent  to  Wigan.  The  salary  will  be 
^130  per  annum  for  uncertificated  and  £156  per  annum 
for  certificated,  together  with  travelling  expenses. 
Applications,  stating  age  and  experience,  where  now 
employed,  and  if  in  possession  of  the  Home  Teacher’s 
Certificate,  accompanied  by  copies  of  not  more  than 
three  recent  testimonials  must  be  forwarded  so  as  to 
be  received  by  the  undersigned  not  later  than  Monday, 
the  25th  October,  1937. 

H.  Owen, 

Superintendent, 

Darlington  Street  East, 

Wigan. 


BARROW,  FURNESS  AND  WESTMORLAND 
SOCIETY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

Applications  are  invited  for  the  post  of  Female 
Home  Teacher  at  a  salary  of  /156  per  annum.  Appli¬ 
cants  must  be  over  25  and  under  50  years  of  age,  be 
physically  fit  and  possess  the  Home  Teaching  Certifi¬ 
cate  of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind. 

Applications  stating  age,  experience  and  qualifica¬ 
tions,  accompanied  by  copies  of  two  recent  testimonials, 
must  be  sent  to  the  undersigned,  endorsed  “  Home 
Teacher,”  not  later  than  Wednesday,  27th 
October,  1937. 

F.  H.  Robinson, 

4,  Slater  Street,  Secretary  and  Supervisor. 

Barrow-in-Furness . 


COUNTY  BOROUGH  OF  BURNLEY. 

EDUCATION  COMMITTEE. 

Director  of  Education  :  Dr.  W.  Howarth,  M.A.,  M.Ed. 

Applications  are  invited  from  persons  possessing 
the  necessary  qualifications  for  the  position  of  HOME 
TEACHER  of  the  BLIND  in  the  Burnley  Area.  The 
appointment,  in  the  first  instance,  will  be  for  a  pro¬ 
bationary  period  of  12  months.  Salary  at  the  rate 
of  ^156  per  annum. 

Forms  of  Application  and  further  particulars  may 
be  obtained  from  the  Director  of  Education,  Education 
Office,  Burnley,  to.  whom  completed  applications  must 
be  returned  on  or  before  Saturday,  October  30th,  1937. 

Canvassing,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  will  be 
deemed  a  disqualification. 

Harry  Plowman, 

Town  Clerk  and  Clerk  to  the 
Local  Education  Authority. 

October  nth,  1937. 
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“  THE  GAMES  I  USED  TO  PLAY.” 

A  Blind  Writer’s  Recollections  of  Her  Childhood. 

By  BARBARA  ROSS  McINTOSH. 

CNE  of  the  earliest  games  which  I  remember  was  played  with  my  father, 
k  in  the  back  garden  of  a  northern  manse,  in  that  district  of  Aberdeenshire 
^  known  as  Buchan.  In  fine  weather,  he  would  come  down  from  his  study 
-B  about  half-an-hour  before  the  mid-day  meal  ;  then  I  would  follow  him 
m  to  our  happy  hunting-ground,  on  busy,  eager  feet.  With  all  the  imperious- 
f  ness  of  three  and  a  half  years,  and  with  the  full  confidence  that  my  wish 
would  be  obeyed,  I  would  say  :  “  Play  at  meeting.”  Thereupon  was 

enacted  our  own  bit  of  drama,  to  which  my  father  played  up  flawlessly.  We  would  approach 
each  other  from  opposite  ends  of  the  path,  I  frequently  carrying  a  doll  and  a  rhubarb  leaf 
in  lieu  oi  a  parasol.  We  would  stop  by  mutual  consent,  and  my  father’s  interested  voice  of 
surprise  never  failed  me.  “  Oh,  good-morning,  Mrs.  Brown,  and  how  are  you  all  to-day  ?  ” 
After  which  I  plunged  into  an  animated  recital  of  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  Brown  family, 
the  identity  of  whose  members  was  more  real  to  me  than  that  of  many  persons  in  my  daily 
life. 

There  was  one  particular  occasion  a  little  later,  when  my  father  made  magic  for  me, 
and  which  I  never  forgot.  We  were  on  holiday  in  strange  surroundings,  and  I  had  not  learned 
to  know  the  new  maid  sufficiently.  She  took  me  for  an  evening  stroll  on  the  beach,  but  the 
leaping  waters  had  no  lure  for  me  that  night.  Something  of  the  brooding  greyness  of  the  sky 
seemed  to  swathe  my  spirit.  Suddenly  my  parents  hailed  me  cheerfully.  My  response  must 
have  told  something  of  my  weariness,  for  my  father  took  speedy  charge  of  affairs. 

“  Now,  we  are  going  to  make  a  tunnel,”  he  said,  and  in  a  short  time,  everyone  was 
digging  energetically.  There  was  a  thrill  and  a  shout  of  triumph  when  my  father  grasped  my 
hand  and  shook  it,  through  the  opening  which  we  had  made. 

Another  favourite  pastime  in  which  my  father  was  my  chief  co-partner,  was  the  throwing 
of  a  large  rubber  ball.  We  knelt  on  the  first  step  of  the  stair,  one  at  each  end,  and 
threw  up  the  ball.  It  came  bumping  down,  step  by  step,  with  a  wonderfully  human 
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impetus.  Excitement  mounted  as  it  neared 
us,  and  the  one  who  caught  it  added  a  mark 
to  his  or  her  total.  In  this  game  the  ball 
had  the  advantage  of  seldom  being  lost, 
and  the  scramble  in  course  of  capture  was 
quite  lively  enough  to  satisfy  me. 

Does  the  blind  child  live  as  intensely 
as  her  sighted  contemporaries  ?  one  might 
ask,  and  out  of  my  own  experience  I  would 
answer  yes,  with  a  double  emphasis.  With 
the  closing  of  the  gate-way  of  sight,  the 
other  senses  seem  to  be  dowered  with  a  maxi¬ 
mum  of  receptivity,  while  intuitions  and 
imagination  acquire  a  three-fold  power. 
In  the  world  of  touch  alone,  how  everything 
telegraphed  an  instant  first  impression  to 
me  that  was  seldom  forgotten  or  revised  ! 
This  characteristic  made  me  insist  on 
symbolism  in  my  games,  wrhile  imagination 
transmuted  the  substitute  into  the  actual, 
and  made  the  process  of  make-believe 
complete. 

One  of  my  most  delightful  games  was 
played  without  a  single  toy,  and  the  very 
fewest  and  humblest  of  stage  trappings. 
We  were  holidaying  in  the  Perthshire 
Highlands,  and  at  night,  when  I  was  awake, 

I  heard  the  “  wimple  ”  of  a  burn  which  sang 
its  fairy  song  across  the  road.  “  Wimple  ” 
is  a  Scottish  word  ;  but  it  is  the  only  term 
which  adequately  describes  the  curves  and 
ripples  of  the  flute-like  music.  On  a  wet 
morning  our  landlady  casually  remarked  to 
my  mother,  “  There’s  no  need  for  you  all 
to  be  prisoners  though  the  rain  is  on.  The 
garden  over  the  way  belongs  to  this  house, 
and  you  can  sit  in  the  summer-house  there, 
and  be  quite  dry  and  comfortable.”  The 
idea  fascinated  me,  and  I  supported  the 
project  with  enthusiasm.  Accordingly  we 
crossed  to  the  second  garden  after  breakfast, 
and  the  path  was  all  enchantment  for  me, 
as  it  led  over  a  rustic  foot  bridge  which 
spanned  the  singing  burn.  The  summer¬ 
house  was  in  a  deep  bower  of  foliage,  and 
no  rain  came  through  the  lattice- work. 
My  father  and  mother  settled  themselves 
in  one  corner,  and  soon  the  music  of  my 
mother’s  voice  (in  the  practice  of  that  art 
of  reading  aloud  which  she  knew  so  well) 
filled  the  all-pervasive  quiet.  I  had  the 
other  side  of  the  summer-house  to  myself — 
a  small  space  enough,  but  there  are  no 
measuring  lines  in  the  realm  of  make-believe, 
and  it  was  quite  sufficient  for  my  require-' 
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ments.  I  had  confided  my  plan  to  my  father 
before  we  came  out,  and  had  secured  the 
promise  of  his  aid.  My  intention  was  to  play 
at  a  post-office,  and  I  arranged  some  squares 
of  newspaper,  which  did  duty  for  telegram 
forms,  and  various  other  documents.  I  had 
made  a  collection  of  varied  paper  bags,  and 
without  interrupting  the  flow  of  the  reading, 
I  crept  over  to  my  father  and  handed  him 
each  bag  in  turn.  With  a  rapid  and  skilled 
use  of  his  pen-knife  he  converted  these  into 
the  exact  replica  of  an  envelope,  all  but 
the  fastening  gum,  and  I  posted  them  through 
the  lattice-work,  delivered  them  to  imaginary 
recipients  and  did  a  brisk  business  at  my 
office,  during  which  time  moved  merrily 
and  boredom  was  not  known  at  all. 

Picnics  were  the  crowning  glory  of  my 
childish  conception  of  bliss  ;  and  because 
I  had  them  all  too  seldom  in  actual  fact,  I 
determined  to  institute  them  as  a  regular 
game.  Whenever  the  sun  shone  forth  in  its 
summer  splendour  on  a  Saturday  morning 
(and  it  could  scatter  fairy  gold  in  those  days) , 

I  packed  a  small,  well-loved  basket  with 
whatever  the  pantry  shelf  could  furnish, 
through  the  selection  and  advice  of  my 
mother.  These  refreshments  were  of  the 
lightest  kind,  and  frequently  consisted  of  a 
handful  of  raisins,  several  pieces  of  lump 
sugar,  or  sometimes  merely  two  water 
biscuits  which  I  crumbled  into  fantastic 
shapes  and  christened  elaborately  for  the 
coming  feast.  A  low  wall  which  flanked 
the  front  steps  was  my  boat,  and  so  vividly 
was  I  caught  in  the  spell  of  my  imaginings 
that  I  felt  as  though  the  stone  wall  moved 
down  a  cool  water-way,  and  the  crumbled 
biscuit  tasted  of  honey  and  roses  and  the 
sweetest  confection  from  the  store-house 
of  the  Queen  of  revels. 

As  I  grew  in  years,  I  wanted  more  and 
varied  games,  and  our  maid  was  pressed  into 
the  service.  She  had  a  highly  coloured 
imagination,  and  when  I  wanted  to  play 
at  a  wedding,  she  responded  nobly.  An  early 
family  function  remained  in  her  memory, 
and  past  glories  were  blended  with  ideas 
of  her  own.  I,  as  bride,  wore  a  head-dress 
which  always  seemed  to  me  very  effective. 
It  consisted  of  a  ring  of  wood,  taken  from  a 
barrel,  and  bound  with  some  soft,  light- 
coloured  material.  A  veil  floated  at  back 
and  front,  and  sprigs  of  garden  greenery 
were  stuck  round  the  ring.  My  ally  played 
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the  joint  parts  of  minister,  bridegroom  and 
wedding-party  on  these  occasions,  while  I 
in  my  role  of  bride  was  shy  and  passive, 
and  confined  to  low  murmurs.  I  was  always 
ready  for  the  wedding  feast,  to  which  my 
partner  tried  to  add  an  unexpected  touch. 
Once  it  was  gooseberries  served  in  a  bed  of 
leaves,  and  on  another  occasion  I  was  thrilled 
to  find  wild  strawberries  which  she  had 
found  in  a  remote  corner  of  the  garden, 
and  saved  up  for  the  banquet. 

There  was  110  limit  to  the  achievements 
of  my  colleague  in  this  realm  of  imagination, 
and  I  think  that  her  crowning  triumph  was 
the  fashioning  of  a  tent,  where  we  two  ate 
our  dinner  in  state.  So  great  was  her  zeal 
in  this  enterprise  that  she  commandeered 
pack-sheet,  towels,  garments  and  all  manner 
of  cloths.  It  was  little  wonder  that  the 
finished  product  out-rivalled  Joseph’s  coat 
of  many  colours,  and  proved  a  source  of 
admiration  and  interest  to  the  children  in  the 
school  play-ground  over  the  wall.  A  proud 
moment  came  when  I  spoke  with  my  special 
friend  from  among  the  number,  and  asked 
her  to  tea  in  the  tent,  after  school  hours. 

Time  did  not  tarry,  even  in  childhood’s 
days,  and  the  inventive  maid  went  to  other 
fields  of  activity.  I  still  played  at  my 
favourite  amusement  of  weddings  ;  but  I 
was  myself  the  stage-manager  and  principal 
actor.  Among  my  dolls,  there  were  only  two 
male  representatives — a  policeman  and  a 

HOME 

Official  Opening  of  the  New  Glasgow  Work¬ 
shops  for  the  Blind.—  The  new  extension  of  the 
Possilpark  branch  of  the  Royal  Glasgow  Asylum 
for  the  Blind  was  formally  declared  open  last 
month  by  Mr.  Walter  Elliot,  M.P.,  Secretary 
of  State  for  Scotland,  who  praised  the  co¬ 
operative  work  of  Local  Authorities  and  volun¬ 
tary  enthusiasts  to  alleviate  the  lot  of  the  blind. 
The  new  building,  which  comprises  modern  work¬ 
shops,  and  is  six  storeys  in  height,  is  admini¬ 
stered  by  the  Joint  Committee  for  the  South- 
West  of  Scotland. 

The  company  attending  the  ceremony  was 
presided  over  by  Lord  Provost  Sir  John 

Stewart,  and  the  guests  included  Sir  John 

Gilmour,  Bart.,  who,  as  Secretary  of  State 

for  Scotland,  opened  the  original  premises  in 

October,  1927. 


professor,  and  these  worthies  had  either  to 
be  groom  or  groomsman  in  turn.  I  do  not 
remember  anything  about  the  actual  service, 
but  after  it  was  over  1  always  turned  to 
the  groom,  shook  hands  with  him  effusively 
and  said,  “  Allow  me  to  congratulate  you 
011  your  wise  and  worthy  choice.”  1  thought 
that  this  remark  was  a  master-stroke  of  tact 
and  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  clergyman,  and 
wondered  why  it  always  caused  more  mirth 
than,  appreciation,  when  it  was  overheard. 

There  is  one  playmate  whom  1  have  not 
mentioned,  and  who  deserves  full  honours 
in  this  salute  to  the  past.  1  refer  to  a 
stately  cat,  and  make  no  apology  for  the 
pronouns  which  1  have  used  in  connection 
with  her.  She  was  my  faithful  companion 
in  many  revels,  and  took  her  place  among 
my  dolls  with  grave  dignity.  She  suffered 
sundry  pats  and  untimely  interruptions 
without  a  murmur,  and  even  submitted  to  the 
tiring  process  of  dressing-up,  when  she  was 
duly  adorned  with  cap,  collar  and  cuffs. 

Such  were  some  of  the  games  I  used  to 
play,  and  for  me  they  made  up  the  shiuing 
enchantment  of  a  well-remembered  phase  of 
childhood,  where  repining  was  not,  neither 
came  hindrance  nor  handicap.  In  the  stark 
and  wide-awake  present,  the  game  of  “  Let’s 
Pretend  ”  is  none  so  poor  a  recipe  for  the 
times,  and  to  those  who  are  clear  in  vision 
of  soul,  and  lowly  of  heart,  “  the  ivory  gate 
and  golden  ”  will  ever  remain  unbarred. 

NEWS 

Treasurer  P.  J.  Dollan,  chairman  of  the 
Committee,  said  that  the  Joint  Committee 
was  a  pioneer  organisation  of  what  regional 
government  might  develop  into  in  Scotland 
in  the  future.  The  Committee  consisted  of 
twenty  Local  Authorities,  and  had  been  in 
operation  since  1922.  Its  working  had  been 
attended  with  good  harmony,  and  there  had 
not  been  a  serious  division  regarding  policy 
or  administration  in  the  past  ten  years.  The 
community  of  thought  and  interest  attained 
by  the  Committee  was  a  hopeful  augury  for 
regional  administration. 

Treasurer  Dollan  described  the  gradual  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  Royal  Glasgow  Asylum  for  the 
Blind,  and  said  that  the  newly  opened  work¬ 
shops  for  the  blind  were  the  largest  and  most 
up  to  date  in  Great  Britain.  There  was  pro- 
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vision  for  500  workers.  Fifteen  thousand 
pounds  were  obtained  for  the  sale  of  the  pre¬ 
mises  in  Castle  Street  to  the  Royal  Infirmary, 
and  with  that  sum  and  available  funds  they 
were  able  to  erect  the  workshops  at  no  cost 
to  the  ratepayers. 

In  declaring  the  workshops  open,  Mr.  Elliot 
paid  a  tribute  to  the  close  and  successful 
co-operation  between  Local  Authorities  and 
voluntary  workers.  He  thought  it  was  true, 
he  added,  that  many  of  their  boun¬ 
daries  were  cramped  for  the  scale  of  work 
upon  which  administration  was  pursued  at 
present.  He  believed  that  greater  grouping, 
greater  federation,  and  greater  association 
of  Local  Authorities  would  be  necessarv  if 
they  were  to  grapple  with  the  problems  which 
the  transport  and  communication  of  the  present 
time  were  presenting  to  Local  Authorities.  That 
afternoon  they  had  an  example  of  one  group 
which  had  worked  successfully  for  a  fair  length 
of  time. 

Dealing  with  the  importance  of  voluntary 
effort,  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  there 
would  always  be  a  field  for  men  and  women 
of  goodwill  to  give  service,  help,  and  human 
sympathy  to  their  fellow  citizens  who  were 
in  some  way  or  another  afflicted. 

The  grouping  of  blind  persons  was  an  advan¬ 
tage,  not  only  to  the  Local  Authorities,  but 
also  to  the  blind  persons  themselves.  They 
must  continue  to  direct  their  attention  to 
improving  the  conditions  of  the  blind.  The 
Government  intended  at  the  earliest  possible 
date  to  introduce  legislation  to  reduce  the 
pension  age  of  blind  persons  from  50  to  40 
years,  and  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  blind. 

The  expenditure  on  the  welfare  of  blind 
persons  in  Scotland  was  over  £300,000  per 
annum.  Of  that  sum  £200,000  was  contri¬ 
buted  by  the  State  and  Local  Authorities,  and 
the  rest  was  the  expenditure  of  voluntary 
agencies.  That  remarkable  co-operation  re¬ 
flected  the  greatest  credit  on  all  concerned. 

Other  speakers  included  Sir  John  Gilmour, 
who  expressed  pleasure  in  renewing  his  interest 
in  the  work  carried  on  amongst  the  blind  in  the 
South-West  of  Scotland. 

Increased  Pay  for  Bristol  Blind  Workers 
Recommended. — Increased  pay  to  blind  workers 
owing  to  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  is  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  report  of  the  Bristol  Blind 
Persons  Act  Committee  to  the  City  Council  this 
month.  They  suggest  an  increase  of  4s.  per 
week  for  men  and  2s.  6d.  for  women,  making  the 
scales — men,  44s.,  48s.,  and  51s.  ;  women, 
31s.  6d.,  32s.  6d.,  and  33s.  6d.,  according  to 
grading.  The  increase  will  cost  £575  per 
annum.  They  also  recommend  that  the  scale 
of  relief  to  necessitous  blind  persons  be  increased 


by  2s.  6d.  per  week,  at  an  annual  cost  of  £1,820. 
1  his  increase  of  2s.  6d.  is  also  recommended  to 
apply  to  blind  homeworkers,  in  addition  to  their 
earnings.  This  will  cost  £46  per  annum. 

Air  Raid  Training  for  Glasgow  Blind.  -Blind 
people  of  Glasgow  are  to  be  instructed  on  plans 
formed  by  their  own  members  for  their  safety 
in  the  event  of  an  air  raid.  In  co-operation 
with  Lieutenant  Charles  Fraser,  chief  officer  for 
air  raid  precautions  in  Glasgow,  Mr.  James 
McClymont  and  Mr.  John  Rase,  Chairman  and 
Secretary  of  the  Glasgow  Unemployable  Blind 
C  lub,  have  drawn  up  a  scheme  for  all  blind 
persons.  It  is  suggested  that  all  blind  persons 
should  be  taken  to  established  centres  at  the 
west  end  of  the  Campsies.  They  would  be 
trained  in  the  proper  use  of  gas  masks  and  other 
air  raid  precautionary  measures.  Classes  will 
be  formed  and  Lieutenant  Fraser  will  give  a 
series  of  five  lectures,  while  instruction  leaflets 
will  be  read  to  blind  people  by  members  of  their 
families. 

Dominoes  Contest  for  Blind.— Mr.  R.  Lormor, 
of  West  Hartlepool,  who  is  himself  blind, 
has  given  a  cup  for  competition  amongst  blind 
dominoes  players  of  the  North-East.  The 
contest,  which  will  be  on  knock-out  lines  and 
which  is  open  to  teams  of  nine  players  from  any 
town  in  the  area,  will  take  place  at  West 
Hartlepool  on  November  27th. 

Edinburgh  Blind  School  Extensions. — A  scheme 
of  school  extensions  at  a  total  estimated  cost 
of  £20,000  has  been  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and 
School,  Edinburgh.  The  plans  for  the  scheme 
have  been  approved  by  the  Scottish  Education 
Department.  It  has  been  decided  by  the 
directors  that  the  local  authorities  be  approached 
for  contributions  in  accordance  with  the  scheme 
of  allocation,  and  that  the  new  classrooms  be 
proceeded  with  at  once  without  waiting  for 
decisions  by  the  local  authorities,  as  they  are 
most  urgently  required,  and  as  the  estimated 
cost  approximates  to  the  proposed  contribution 
by  the  institution. 

Lanark  County  Council  Appoints  Blind  Tele¬ 
phonist. — The  Lanark  County  Council  has 
appointed  a  blind  girl,  Miss  Isabel  Henderson, 
to  operate  the  telephone  switchboard  at  its 
central  offices  at  Hamilton.  She  will  take  up 
her  post  after  six  months’  technical  training. 

The  Benefits  of  Co-Education.— Addressing 
a  meeting  of  the  Glasgow  branch  of  the  Women’s 
Educational  Union  last  month,  Miss  Mary  D. 
Mackay  said  that  Glasgow’s  method  of  teaching 
the  blind  in  school  was  unique.  The  authorities 
believed  in  co-education  with  the  sighted,  and 
the  system  had  been  carried  out  with  consider¬ 
able  success.  There  were  several  aspects  of 
the  method  which  were  of  immeasurable  value. 
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One  was  that  it  gave  the  blind  pupils  a  feeling 
of  normality,  and  another  that  they  retained 
their  self-respect  by  mixing  with  sighted  boys 
and  girls.  The  co-educational  system  was 
likewise  good  for  the  sighted  pupils,  for  they 
developed  a  consideration  for  others  and  also 
respect,  principally  when  the  blind  took  top 
places  in  class,  as  they  frequently  did.  Miss 
Mackay  explained  that  there  was  a  special 
curriculum  available  for  blind  pupils  for  the 
leaving  certificate  examination.  Music  was 
substituted  for  art,  but  otherwise  the  subjects 
were  the  same  as  those  for  the  sighted. 

Blind  Medium  in  Portsmouth.— A  special 
meeting  was  held  at  the  Portsmouth  Temple 
of  Spiritualism  on  Monday  evening  to  hear  the 
blind  medium,  Mr.  Arthur  Clayton,  of  Notting¬ 
ham.  For  his  address  the  blind  medium  took 
the  word  Spiritualism  and  dissected  it,  defining 
each  part  of  the  word.  After  his  address 
Mr.  Clayton,  who  has  been  physically  blind  since 
the  age  of  12,  gave  a  demonstration  of  clair¬ 
voyance  and  clairaudience. 


IMPERIAL  NEWS 

Blind  Australian  Saves  Two  from  Drowning. — 

A  man  who  has  been  blind  from  birth,  Thomas 
Wilson,  aged  24,  has  rescued  two  people  from 
drowning  at  Mildura,  Victoria,  Australia.  He 
heard  cries  for  help  from  his  sister  and  her  young 
son,  who  had  fallen  into  an  underground  tank. 
He  groped  his  way  to  the  edge  of  the  tank, 
knelt  down  and  held  out  his  hand  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  cries.  His  sister,  with  her  child  in 
her  arms,  grasped  his  hand  and  was  dragged 
to  safety. 

FOREIGN  NEWS 

Blind  Men  in  U.S.A.  Motor  Works. — State 
Senator  Raymond  E.  Kennedy,  chairman  of  a 
committee  investigating  relief  work  in  Mary¬ 
land,  U.S.A. ,  said  that  at  one  motor  manu¬ 
facturing  company  among  the  great  number  of 
disabled  people  employed  were  29  totally  blind, 
no  with  one  eye,  62  mutes,  26  with  only  one 
arm,  38  with  only  one  leg,  and  112  epileptics. 


THE  BLIND  PERSONS  BILL. 


ON  Wednesday,  October 

27th,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
i  mons,  a  first  reading  was 
[given  to  the  Blind  Persons 
f  Bill.  As  we  go  to  press, 
arrangements  have  been 
made  to  take  the  second 
reading  on  Thursday,  November  nth.  It  is 
probable  that  slight  changes  will  be  made  in 
the  text,  though  it  is  not  contemplated 
that  they  will  be  fundamental.  The  explan¬ 
atory  note  which  accompanies  the  draft 
Bill  should  be  carefully  read,  as  it  is  intended 
to  simplify  the  text.  This  note  reads  as 
follows  : — 

Financial  and  Explanatory  Memorandum. 

It  is  proposed  by  this  Bill  to  amend  the 
Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  and  section  2  of 
the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act,  1936,  in  so  far 
as  it  applies  to  blind  persons. 

The  main  provision  in  the  Bill  is  Clause  1, 
which  provides  for  the  reduction  of  the  age 
at  which  pensions  may  be  paid  to  blind 
persons  under  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act, 
1936,  from  50  to  40  years.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  cost  to  the  Exchequer  of  the 
additional  pensions  which  will  become  pay¬ 
able  by  this  provision  will  be  £160,000  for 
the  first  full  year,  and  that,  having  regard 


to  the  trend  of  the  registered  blind  popula¬ 
tion  at  the  ages  concerned  in  recent  years,  it 
is  not  likely  that  the  annual  charge  will 
increase  materially  beyond  this  figure  in  the 
near  future. 

Clause  2  of  the  Bill  re-enacts  section  2  (1) 
of  the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920,  with  some 
modifications  and  provides  that  all  assistance 
given  to  blind  persons  by  local  authorities 
(other  than  institutional  or  medical  assist¬ 
ance)  must  be  given  under  the  Blind  Persons 
Act  and  not  by  way  of  poor  relief.  The 
clause  also  requires  that  the  local  authorities, 
in  giving  financial  assistance  to  a  blind 
person,  shall  take  account  of  the  needs  of 
any  members  of  his  household  who  are 
dependent  on  him.  This  carries  a  stage 
further  the  intentions  of  the  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Act,  1929,  under  which  nearly  half  of 
the  local  authorities  have  already  bound 
themselves  to  provide  financial  assistance  to 
blind  persons  exclusively  under  the  Blind 
Persons  Act.  The  clause  should  not  involve 
any  appreciable  additional  charge  on  the 
funds  of  local  authorities. 

The  clause  contains  also  a  provision 
enabling  a  local  authority  to  pay  or  to 
contribute  to  the  payment  of  the  funeral 
expenses  of  a  blind  person. 
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Clause  3  of  the  Bill  provides  machinery 
for  adjusting  between  the  local  authorities 
the  charges  in  respect  of  blind  persons  who 
move  from  one  area  to  another. 

The  effect  of  Clause  3  (1)  is  to  enable  the 
local  authority  which  first  gives  assistance 
after  the  commencement  of  the  Bill  to  a 
blind  person  who  has  not  been  ordinarily 
resident  in  its  area  during  the  preceding 
12  months,  to  recover  the  cost  of  the  assist¬ 
ance  from  the  local  authority  of  the  area 
(if  any)  in  which  the  blind  person  was  last 
ordinarily  resident  for  a  period  of  at  least 
12  months  during  the  five  years  before  the 
date  on  which  he  first  received  assistance 
after  the  commencement  of  the  Bill.  The 
same  right  of  recovery  is  given  to  any  other 
local  authority  which  assists  the  blind  person 
at  any  time  during  the  period  of  five  years 
after  the  date  on  which  he  first  received 
assistance  after  the  commencement  of  the 
Bill,  and  the  same  machinery  is  applied  to 
the  succeeding  quinquennial  periods. 

Subsection  (2)  of  the  clause  provides  for 
the  determination  by  the  Minister  of  Health 
of  any  dispute  which  may  arise  as  to  the 
authority  responsible  for  providing  assist¬ 
ance,  or  as  to  the  amounts  recoverable,  in 
individual  cases. 

Clause  4  deals  with  a  situation  which  is 
peculiar  to  Scotland,  where  there  are  no 


residential  institutions  providing  workshop 
employment  for  the  blind,  and  the  term 
“  inmate  ”  in  section  2  (7)  of  the  Blind 
Persons  Act  has  consequently  been  inter¬ 
preted  as  meaning  a  person  employed  at  an 
institution  or  receiving  a  superannuation 
allowance  from  an  institution  after  employ¬ 
ment  there.  The  clause  removes  any  doubt 
as  to  the  legality  of  this  interpretation. 

The  definition  of  “  blind  person  ”  in 
Clause  5  is  in  the  terms  used  in  section  1  of 
the  Blind  Persons  Act,  1920.  Its  insertion  is 
necessary  because  of  the  repeal  of  that 
section  by  the  Old  Age  Pensions  Act,  1936. 

As  the  provisions  of  Clause  1  relate  to  less 
than  one  per  cent,  of  the  whole  of  the 
pensions  payable  under  the  Old  Age  Pensions 
Act,  1936,  the  additional  cost  of  administra¬ 
tion  will  be  relatively  small. 

*  *  -X- 

At  this  stage  it  would  be  inadvisable  for 
us  to  attempt  further  explanations.  This 
may  be  possible  in  the  next  issue  of  The 
New  Beacon,  when  we  know  more  precisely 
the  course  of  procedure  adopted  by  Parlia¬ 
ment.  It  will,  of  course,  be  necessary  to 
attempt  a  simple  explanation  of  the  clause 
dealing  with  ordinary  settlement,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  section  dealing  with  charge- 
ability  of  funeral  expenses  may  be  more 
closely  defined. 


RESOLUTIONS  OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL  BLIND 

CONGRESS. 


THE  International  Blind  Congress,  in¬ 
cluding  the  third  general  meeting  of 
delegates  to  the  Universal  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Organisations  for  the  Blind, 
and  the  fourteenth  international  congress  of 
blind  Esperantists,  met  in  Warsaw  from  the 
7th  to  the  15th  August,  1937,  1 14  persons 
from  14  countries  taking  part.  Mr.  Harald 
I  Inlander,  Secretary  of  the  Association,  has 
kindly  sent  11s  a  copy  of  the  resolutions 
adopted,  with  the  following  characteristi¬ 
cally  modest  comment  :  “  We  know  that  in 
your  country  most  of  the  aims  set  forward  in 
these  resolutions  have  already  been  attained, 
and  this  is  the  reason  why  we  think  the  re¬ 
solutions  should  interest  you.  In  other 
countries  much  remains  to  be  done  in  order 
to  help  the  blind  to  a  social  and  economical 
situation  due  to  men  and  women  of  our 
days.” 


On  the  basis  of  23  papers  read,  the  chief 
problems  relating  to  the  blind  were  discussed, 
and  the  following  is  a  summary  of  the  reso¬ 
lutions  which  were  unanimously  adopted  : — 

(1)  1  he  necessity  of  energetically  combat¬ 
ting  blindness,  by  raising  health  standards 
of  the  people,  by  the  application  of  remedies 
against  diseases  01  the  eyes,  and  accidental 
blindness  resulting  in  industry,  and  by  the 
rational  application  of  the  principles  of  race 
development  was  emphasised. 

(2)  1  he  resolution  passed  by  the  League  of 
Nations  in  1932,  embodying  the  opinion  that 
every  State  should  consider  it  a  duty  to  in¬ 
troduce  free  instruction  to  blind  children  and 
should  insure  to  the  blind  and  partially 
sighted  both  general  and  professional  in¬ 
struction,  was  supported.  The  necessity 
for  the  proper  care  of  blind  children,  and  for 
separate  provision  for  the  education  of  the 
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deaf-blind  and  for  backward  blind  children 
was  underlined,  and  it  was  considered  that 
all  the  blind  possessing  sufficient  ability  to 
profit  therefrom  should  be  enabled  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  studies  in  a  middle  or  high-grade 
school. 

(3)  More  intelligent  blind  persons  should  be 
employed  as  teachers,  specially  in  schools  for 
the  blind,  than  at  present.  Blind  teachers 
should  receive  more  thorough  specialised 
training  in  separate  courses  or  schools, 
similar,  tor  example,  to  the  State  Institution 
for  the  specialised  training  of  teachers  in 
Poland. 

(4)  A  uniform  method  of  representing 
mathematical  symbols  in  Braille  should  be 
devised. 

(5)  Special, rationally  organised  Schools  of 
Music  for  the  Blind  should  be  created. 

(6)  Massage,  as  a  profession  for  the  blind, 
should  be  thoroughly  taught,  and  should  be 
supported  by  the  State,  the  community 
generally,  and  by  societies  for  the  blind  in 
all  countries. 

(7)  The  problem  of  agricultural  training 
to  blind  villagers  should  be  studied,  in  order 
that  useful  occupation  in  this  direction  may 
be  possible,  and  by  such  means  avoid  the 
concentration  of  the  blind  in  towns,  and 
relieve  the  narrow  market  for  blind  labour. 

(8)  The  care  of  blind  workers — one  of  the 
most  important  branches  of  blind  welfare — 
urgently  demands  effective,  well-planned 
organisation  and  help  :  by  the  State,  the 
community,  and  all  organisations  for  the 
employment  and  care  of  the  blind.  It  is 
extremely  necessary  to  increase  the  number 
of  places  of  professional  instruction  for  the 
young  and  the  adult  blind  of  both  sexes  ; 
to  create  and  maintain  selling  agencies  or 
shops  for  the  sale  of  the  products  of  blind 
labour  ;  to  organise  the  profitable  distribu¬ 
tion  of  blind  wares  amongst  the  State,  the 
community,  and  private  enterprises  ;  and 
to  provide  the  blind  workshops  with  cheap 
raw  materials.  It  is  necessary  to  limit  the 
competition  in  the  professions  specially 
suitable  and  adaptable  to  the  blind.  By  law, 
occupation  for  the  blind  should  be  found  in 
reasonable  proportion  in  industry  ;  and  the 
lowering  or  abolition  of  tariffs  on  apparatus, 
tools,  and  raw  materials  needed  by  the  blind 
is  desirable. 

(9)  The  introduction  of  “  compensation 


for  blindness  ”  into  the  social  legislation  for 
the  blind  in  every  State  presents  an  extremely 
necessary  integral  part  of  modern  welfare 
work  on  behalf  of  the  blind.  The  “  compen¬ 
sation  for  blindness  ”  aims  at  lightening  the 
social  and  economic  consequences  of  ab¬ 
sence  of  sight,  equality  between  the  blind 
and  the  seeing  of  the  same  profession  in  the 
matter  of  income  according  to  the  amount  of 
labour  involved  ;  and  it  is  held  to  be  a 
personal  right  of  the  independent  blind 
according  to  their  material  condition.  The 
Congress  accepted  with  special  satisfaction 
the  reports  of  the  Belgian  and  Czechoslovak 
delegations,  that  these  States  view  with  favour 
the  efforts  of  their  blind  towards  this  end. 

(10)  Social  favours,  such  as  rebates  in  the 
charges  for  travel  by  railway,  tram,  motor- 
bus,  etc.,  of  special  health  services,  and  so  on, 
should  be  provided  by  law. 

(n)  The  aged  and  unemployable  blind 
were  recommended  to  the  care  of  Society. 

(12)  Separate  resolutions  by  the  women’s 
section  of  the  Congress  : — 

A.  — Blind  girls  should  be  as  carefully 
educated  as  boys. 

B.  — In  blind  schools,  all  the  girls  should 
be  given  instruction  in  housekeeping,  and 
courses  in  housekeeping  should  be  arranged 
for  blind  women. 

C.  — Homes  for  homeless  blind  women 
should  be  provided,  in  which  they  could  live 
and  work  with  absolute  freedom. 

D.  — “  Compensation  for  blindness  ”  should 
be  on  the  same  basis  for  women  as  for  men. 

E.  — Handwork  by  the  blind  should  be 
treated  as  a  useful  means  of  livelihood,  and 
not  as  an  amusing  occupation. 

(13)  The  scout  movement  is  an  extremely 
desirable  movement  amongst  the  young, 
having  an  important  significance  for  the 
blind  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  Red 
Cross  movement  amongst  the  young.  There 
is  urgent  necessity  for  raising  the  standard  of 
physical  training  of  blind  children,  who  in 
this  respect  have  in  a  few  countries  been 
neglected. 

(14)  The  use  of  guide  dogs  should  be  ex¬ 
tended. 

(15)  All  national  and  Esperanto  blind 
societies  should  intensify  propaganda  of  the 
international  language  with  the  slogan  : 

“  Esperanto  in  the  schools  for  the  blind  !  ” 
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CO-ORDINATION. 

The  Last  Chapter. 


THE  last  reference  made  in 
The  New  Beacon  to  Co¬ 
ordination  was  that  in  the 
issue  of  15th  September, 
when  a  summary  was  given 
of  three  resolutions  adopted 
by  the  Joint  Blind  Welfare 
Committee  on  May  14th,  1937.  The  first 
of  these  advised  Local  Authorities  generally 
that  the  County  Councils  Association  and  the 
Association  of  Municipal  Corporations  would 
not  in  any  way  countenance  the  National 
General  Council  proposal  put  forward  as  an 
alternative  to  the  Joint  Committee’s  own 
proposals.  The  second  asked  the  National 
Institute  now  to  proceed  with  the  reconsti¬ 
tution  of  its  Council  in  order  to  implement 
the  national  part  of  the  scheme  ;  and  the 
third  asked  the  Union  of  Counties  Associa¬ 
tions  to  put  forward  details  of  proposals 
for  the  constitution  and  administration  of 
the  new  Regional  Bodies. 

Since  then  much  has  happened  of  a 
definitive  character.  The  National  General 
Council  proposal  has,  inevitably,  fallen  to  the 
ground.  The  National  Institute  has  carried 
its  former  acceptance  of  the  Joint  Com¬ 
mittee’s  scheme,  in  so  far  as  it  affected  the 
Institute,  to  the  point  of  formal  acceptance 
and  decision  to  reconstitute  its  governing 
body,  and  arrangements  for  the  new  regions 
are  well  in  hand.  The  Executive  Council 
of  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  at  its 
meeting  on  22nd  July,  1937,  passed  three 
resolutions,  namely  : — 

(a)  That  the  Final  Report  of  the  Joint 
Blind  Welfare  Committee  be  accepted  in 
so  far  as  it  affects  the  Institute  and 
subject  to  any  necessary  amendment  of 
the  Scheme  for  the  composition  of  the 
National  Body  in  Schedule  A. 

(b)  That  the  existing  rules  governing 
the  election  of  members  of  the  Executive 
Council  be  re-enacted  mutatis  mutandis. 

(c)  That  the  Council  give  authority  for 
calling  an  Extraordinary  General  Meeting 
for  amending  Article  24  so  as  to  enable 
the  membership  to  be  increased  to  a 
covering  figure  of  100. 


A  further  decision  was  taken  to  consider 
the  details  of  the  future  composition  of  the 
Council  subject  to  the  necessary  amendment 
being  made  to  the  relevant  Article  at  the 
October  meeting.  To  emphasise  the  good¬ 
will  towards  other  agencies  for  the  blind 
which  the  Institute  has  felt  throughout  the 
controversy  on  co-ordination,  a  rider  to  the 
resolution  was  adopted  to  the  following 
effect  : — 

That  this  Council  wishes  to  make  clear 
that  it  has  no  desire  to  absorb  other 
National  Bodies  now  or  at  any  future  time 
without  their  consent  and  in  recommending 
an  alteration  in  its  Constitution  assures 
the  other  National  Bodies  that  it  does 
not  seek  in  any  way  to  undermine  their 
independence. 

An  Extraordinary  General  Meeting  was 
held  on  28th  October,  1937,  immediately 
preceding  the  ordinary  meeting  of  the 
Council,  and  a  special  resolution  was  duly 
passed  authorising  the  necessary  amendment 
to  the  Articles  of  Association  to  increase  the 
maximum  number  of  members  from  sixty- 
Lve  to  one  hundred.  All  the  above  resolu¬ 
tions  were,  we  understand,  passed  without 
dissent.  The  detailed  scheme  for  the  com¬ 
position  of  the  Council  in  its  new  form  went 
through  the  October  meeting  of  the  Council 
after  healthy  discussion.  The  details  are 
given  on  the  opposite  page. 

The  resolutions  passed  by  the  October 
meeting  of  the  Council  were  : — 

(i)  That  the  Schedule  for  the  reconstitu¬ 
tion  of  the  Executive  Council  together 
with  the  Rules  relating  thereto  as 
circulated  to  the  members  be  adopted 
and  carried  into  effect  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Executive  Council  in  January, 
1938. 

(ii)  That  the  Secretary-General  be  in¬ 
structed  to  invite  the  Bodies  named 
in  Groups  A,  B,  C  and  D,  to  elect 
representatives  to  serve  on  the 
Council,  and  to  arrange  for  the  present 
members  in  Group  D  to  elect  21 
persons  for  appointment  to  Group  E. 

(iii)  That  the  Secretary-General,  in 
inviting  the  Bodies  named  in  Group  A 
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SCHEDULE. 


Number  of  Total  by 
Electing  Bodies.  Representa -  Groups. 

lives. 

Bodies.) 

10 

.  .  .  .  12 

4 
4 

.  .  .  .  I 

—  31 

Note. — The  division  of  the  total 
of  the  Group  (31)  is  based 
on  the  proportion  of  regis¬ 
tered  blind  persons  in  the 
regional  areas  at  present 
under  contemplation.  If 
the  Southern  Counties  is  not 
formed  to  embrace  all 
England  outside  the  Nor¬ 
thern  Counties  and  Western 
Counties,  the  twelve  places 
allocated  to  that  regional 
area  would  be  distributed  to 
whatever  regions  are  formed 
for  that  area  in  approximate 
proportion  to  the  number  of 
blind  in  each  of  the  regions 
formed. 

Group  B.  (Local  Government 
Bodies.) 


County  Councils  Association  .  .  8 

Association  of  Municipal 
Corporations  .  .  .  .  .  .  8 

London  County  Council  .  .  4 

—  20 

Group  C.  (Agencies  for  the 
Blind  and  National  Bodies.) 

National  Library  for  the  Blind .  .  3 

St.  Dunstan’s  .  .  .  .  .  .  2 

College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind  2 


Carried  forward  7  51 


Number  of  Total  by 
Electing  Bodies.  Representa-  Groups. 

fives. 

Group  C. — ( cont .)  Brought  forward  7  51 

Association  of  Workshops  for 

the  Blind  .  .  .  .  .  .  2 

Servers  of  the  Blind  League  .  .  1 

Clothworkers’  Company  .  .  1 

Gardner’s  Trust  for  the  Blind  .  .  1 

—  12 

Group  D.  (Organisations  of 
Blind  Persons.) 

National  Association  of  Blind 

Workers  .  .  .  .  .  .  2 


National  League  of  the  Blind.  .  2 

Association  of  Certificated 

Blind  Masseurs  .  .  .  .  1 

Worcester  College  Old  Boys’ 

Association  .  .  .  .  .  .  1 

Royal  Normal  College  Old 

Students’  Guild  .  .  .  .  1 

Beaf-Blind  Helpers  League  .  .  1 

Chorleywood  College  Old  Girls’ 

Association  .  .  .  .  .  .  1 


Blind  persons  representing  any 
of  the  above  Organisations  or 
other  Organisations  of  the 
Blind  as  the  Executive  Council 
shall  at  any  time  direct  .  .  3 

—  12 

Group  E.  (National  Group.) 

Persons  interested  in  national 
work  for  the  Blind,  to  be 
elected  as  vacancies  occur  by 
the  remaining  members  of  the 
Group.  So  far  as  is  reason¬ 
ably  possible  not  less  than 
one-third  shall  be  blind  . .  21 

—  21 

Total  . .  96 


Group  A.  (Regional 

Northern  Counties 
Southern  Counties 
Western  Counties 
Wales 

Northern  Ireland 


(Regional  Bodies)  to  elect  representa¬ 
tives,  be  instructed  to  suggest  that 
half  the  number  of  persons  so  elected 
be  representatives  on  those  Bodies  of 
Voluntary  Agencies  for  the  Blind 
and  one  half  representatives  of  Local 
Authorities. 

(iv)  That  at  the  meeting  of  the  Executive 
Council  to  be  held  in  January  next, 
the  persons  so  elected  be  appointed 
to  the  Executive  Council  and  that 
on  such  appointment  those  of  the 
present  members  who  shall  not  con¬ 
tinue  in  office  under  the  reconstituted 
scheme  shall  retire  from  office  and 
that  the  Secretary-General  be  in¬ 
structed  to  obtain  from  them  the 
necessary  letters  of  retirement. 

(v)  That  the  Chairman  of  the  Council 
and  Chairmen  of  the  Standing  Com¬ 
mittees  be  appointed  a  Committee 


of  the  Council,  with  power  to  co-opt 
to  consider  what  Committees  should 
be  appointed  by  the  new  Council, 
having  regard  to  the  views  expressed 
on  this  matter  by  the  Joint  Blind 
Welfare  Committee,  and  to  advise  the 
Council  on  amendments  to  the  existing 
Standing  Orders  that  may  be  deemed 
advisable  in  consequence  of  the  re¬ 
constitution  of  the  Council. 

A  question  was  put  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Brown  on 
behalf  of  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind 
which,  the  Council  was  given  to  understand, 
was  of  interest  also  to  the  College  of  Teachers 
of  the  Blind  and  the  National  Association  ot 
Workshops  for  the  Blind.  The  question 
was  : — 

Whether  if  following  upon  the  resolution 
passed  at  the  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  on, 
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22nd  July,  1937,  the  National  Library 
for  the  Blind  accepts  through  its  represent¬ 
atives  seats  upon  the  reconstituted  Council 
of  the  N.I.B.  it  is  quite  clear  that  such 
acceptance  on  the  part  of  the  Library 
does  not  amount  to  any  admission  on  its 
part  that  any  of  the  conditions  A,  B 
and  C,  to  Section  4  of  the  revised  Scheme 
set  out  in  the  Appendix  of  the  12th 
Report  of  the  Joint  Blind  Welfare  Com¬ 
mittee  can  be  enforced  against  the  Library 
without  its  consent. 

Sir  Beachcroft  Towse  replied  : — 

Yes,  in  my  opinion  it  is  clear  ;  and  I 
would  add  that  the  continuance  of  the 
representation  of  the  Library,  the  College 
of  1  eachers  and  the  Association  of  Work¬ 
shops  for  the  Blind  on  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  N.I.B.  involves  nothing 
but  participation  in  the  work  of  the  N.I.B. 
It  may  be  thought  to  imply  approval  of 


the  Joint  Blind  Welfare  Committee’s 
Scheme  so  far  as  the  N.I.B.  is  concerned, 
but  obviously  it  cannot  involve  any 
admission  of  anything  on  the  part  of  any 
other  Body.  We  are  not  engaged  in  a 
plan  for  unifying  a  number  of  Bodies 
but  for  co-ordinating  them,  that  is,  for 
furthering  their  co-operation  under  their 
own  recognised  governing  Bodies.  The 
conditions  referred  to  by  Mr.  Brown,  in 
so  far  as  they  affect  other  Bodies,  are  the 
business  of  the  Joint  Blind  Welfare 
Committee,  not  of  the  N.I.B. 

We  understand  that  arrangements  for  the 
constitution  of  the  Southern  Region  are 
being  negotiated  and  are  likely  to  go  through 
without  any  difficulty.  The  Committee 
appointed  for  establishing  the  Regional 
Body  for  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  is 
reported  to  be  making  satisfactory  progress. 


NEEDS  AND  DIFFICULTIES  OF  THE  DEAF-BLIND 


WELL- ATTENDED  Conference  of 
Home  Teachers,  arranged  by  the 
North-Western  Counties  Association 
for  the  Blind,  was  held  in  the  Cathe¬ 
dral  Parlour,  Chester,  on  Wednesday,  20th 
October,  1937.  In  accordance  with  the  wish 
expressed  by  the  Central  Consultative  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Deaf-Blind,  the  subject  dealt 
with  at  this  Conference  was  “  The  Deaf- 
Blind  :  Their  Needs  and  Difficulties.”  The 
speaker  was  Mr.  Colin  Stephenson,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Sheffield  Association  in  Aid  of 
of  the  Adult  Deaf  and  Dumb  and  a  member 
of  the  North  Regional  Consultative  Com¬ 
mittee  on  the  Deaf-Blind.  Mr.  F.  J.  Bell 
(Ashton-under-Lyne  and  District  Society  for 
the  Blind)  was  elected  to  the  Chair  and  he 
introduced  the  speaker. 

Mr.  Stephenson  dealt  with  the  subject 
more  from  the  side  of  deafness  than  blindness 
as  he  was  sure  his  hearers  knew  more  about 
blindness  than  he  did.  The  handicap  of 
blindness  was  apparent  and  quickly  grasped 
by  the  public,  but  that  of  deafness  was  not 
apparent  and  had  to  be  explained.  The 
greatest  difficulty  connected  with  deafness 
was  loneliness,  which  meant  considerably 
more  than  mere  silence.  Those  who  have 
been  deaf  from  birth  have  only  a  limited 
vocabulary  and  do  not  read  much.  The  cure 


for  the  loneliness  of  the  deaf-blind  is  more 
visitation.  Voluntary  visitors  must  be 
enlisted  and  organised.  They  must  be 
chosen  to  suit  the  particular  cases.  They 
must  be  trained  in  finger-spelling  and  made 
to  realise  the  language  difficulties  of  the  deaf 
so  that  they  will  talk  in  short,  simple  sen¬ 
tences.  1  he  visits  to  the  homes  of  the  deaf- 
blind  not  only  give  the  latter  something  to 
think  about  and  to  look  forward  to  but  they 
lead  to  improved  home  conditions  as  the 
deaf-blind  person  becomes  of  increased  im¬ 
portance  in  the  eyes  of  the  family.  The  deaf- 
blind  like  to  be  taken  out  but  they  want  to 
be  told  what  is  going  on.  Mr.  Stephenson 
described  a  weekly  class  which  is  held  in 
Sheffield  for  the  deaf-blind.  This  has  been 
brought  about  by  co-operation  between  the 
Welfare  of  the  Blind  Department  and  the 
Institute  for  the  Deaf.  The  usual  pastime 
occupations  for  the  blind — chair-caning, 
basketry,  rug-making,  beadwork,  etc. — are 
taught,  together  with  the  manual  alphabet. 
These  classes  are  much  enjoyed  by  the 
members  and  they  try  to  learn.  The  Shef¬ 
field  Corporation  very  kindly  lends  two  of  the 
city  motor-cars  to  fetch  those  of  the  deaf- 
blind  who  could  not  otherwise  attend  the 
classes,  and  to  take  them  home.  The  home 
teachers  accompany  these  cases. 
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Mr.  Stephenson  referred  to  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Ewing  and  their  Clinic  at  Manchester  Uni¬ 
versity.  They  have  kindly  offered  to  test 
free  of  charge  any  deaf-blind  persons  in  this 
area  and  help  was  given  towards  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  recommended  hearing-aids  by  this 
Association  and  by  the  Local  Authorities. 
There  was  at  present  no  Standard  of  deafness 
such  as  there  was  of  blindness,  but  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Ewing  had  been  collecting  statistics  for 
years  and  one  might  be  formed. 

The  discussion  was  opened  by  Miss  Allison, 
the  Organiser  of  Services  for  the  Deaf-Blind, 
who  thought  there  was  a  need  for  books  in 
Moon  type  in  simple  language  but  of  adult 
interest.  She  had  found  in  the  course  of  her 


investigations  that  a  few  deaf-blind  persons 
had  been  admitted  to  Mental  Institutions 
through  acute  depression.  They  need  not 
have  been  there  if  they  had  been  given  suffi¬ 
cient  to  think  about.  She  agreed  that 
hearing  tests  were  very  important. 

Several  of  those  present  joined  in  the  dis¬ 
cussion  and  votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to 
Mr.  Stephenson  for  his  very  interesting  talk, 
to  Miss  Allison  for  opening  the  discussion, 
to  the  Dean  and  Chapter  for  the  use  of  the 
Cathedral  Parlour,  to  Mr.  Bell  for  presiding 
and  to  the  ladies  for  preparing  the  tea,  which 
concluded  the  meeting  and  was  much  en¬ 
joyed  by  all. 


A  FIRST  ENCOUNTER  WITH  ESPERANTO. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  sent  a  message  of  congratulation  to  Mr.  Harald 
Thilander  to  mark  the  occasion  of  his  60 th  birthday  on  October  25 th.  The  hope  was 
expressed  that  he  would  long  be  able  to  continue  his  excellent  work  as  Editor  of  the  Braille 
Esperanto  Magazine,  “  Esperanto  Ligilo.”  Mr.  Thilander  himself  writes  the  following 
account  of  how  he  first  came  to  realise  the  value  of  Esperanto. 


I  WAS  18  years  of  age  when  I  awoke, 
as  it  were,  and  wished  to  educate 
myself.  But  from  the  first  moment 
education  meant  for  me  a  knowledge 
of  various  different  languages,  for  I  had  read 
in  the  first  Swedish  Braille  magazine  of  a 
few  pages  in  length,  appearing  every  three 
months,  about  the  blind  of  England,  Prance 
and  Germany.  I  had  quite  a  longing  to  get 
in  touch  with  them.  Therefore,  in  1895, 
I  began  to  learn  French,  without  having, 
however,  any  knowledge  of  grammar.  The 
Principal  of  the  School  for  Incurable  Chil¬ 
dren  where  I  was  an  inmate,  Eugenia- 
hemmet,  forbade  me  to  occupy  myself  with 
such  futile  things  as  foreign  languages, 
but  she  said  :  “I  never  thought  you  were  so 
silly  and  dull  !  If  it  had  been  the  Swedish 
grammar — well,  then  I  would  not  have  been 
so  surprised  !  But  French  !  ” 

After  some  days  of  worry,  however,  I 
found  she  was  right  about  Swedish,  so  I 
began  to  copy  a  rather  big  Swedish  Grammar, 
sufficient  for  the  Matriculation  examination. 
I  had  the  happiness  and  good  fortune  that 
year  (1895)  to  find  a  seeing  comrade  who, 
during  the  following  ten  years,  dictated  to 
me  thousands  and  thousands,  indeed,  tens 
of  thousands  of  pages  of  Braille,  I  think. 
We  copied  and  copied  every  day,  sometimes 


on  even  into  the  night,  and  the  Swedish 
grammar  was  soon  done.  Then  I  began 
studying  foreign  languages  again,  in  spite 
of  the  prohibition,  for  I  thought,  as  it  were, 
that  I  had  to  obey  God  more  than  man. 
But  it  was  not  a  French  grammar  now,  it 
was  an  English  one.  I  finished  it  that  same 
year.  Very  soon  I  found  Swedish  corre¬ 
spondents  and  friends  among  the  blind 
(in  Eugenia-hemmet  there  were  no  other 
blind  children  besides  myself,  for  it  is  a 
school  for  incurable  and  crippled  children) 
and  wre  began  to  learn  English  by  corre¬ 
spondence,  I  acting  as  teacher.  Meanwhile, 
I  had  copied  a  small  English-Swedish 
dictionary  which  comprised  more  than  20 
volumes  in  Braille. 

It  was  this  fact — the  impossibility  of 
getting  an  English-Swedish  dictionary  for 
each  of  my  Swedish  blind  friends — that  led 
me  to  seek  other  means.  I  thought  of 
Latin  as  our  international  language,  though 
certainly  not  very  seriously.  I  copied  a 
Latin  grammar,  Cornelius  Nepotis  Vitae 
Excellentium  Imperatorum,  with  a  vocabu¬ 
lary,  but  I  found  of  course,  that  Latin  had 
as  many  difficulties  as  English,  if  not  more. 
But  an  international  language  for  the  blind 
was  never  out  of  my  thoughts.  When  I 
began  to  try  to  write  English  I  soon  found 
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how  impossible  it  was  to  write  well  enough 
for  print.  I  had  already  thought  of  an 
international  magazine  for  the  blind,  and 
during  the  five  years  1895-1900  that 
magazine,  which  existed  in  my  fancy  only, 
was  in  English.  But  even  I  myself  could 
not  write  anything  fit  for  print— indeed, 
I  cannot  even  to-day,  after  more  than  forty 
years  !  So  I  was  very  hesitating,  and  did  not 
know  what  to  do.  I  had  corresponded  in 
English  already.  I  had  heard  of  an  artificial 
language  Volaphk,  and  examined  it  a  little, 
but  it  consisted  of  so  many  artificial,  arbi¬ 
trary  words  that  I  felt  almost  a  feeling 
of  disgust  towards  it.  In  January,  1900, 
a  Miss  Amy  Segerstedt  showed  me  Esperanto, 
but  happened  to  put  the  so-called  table  of 
pronouns  under  my  fingers — the  only  words 
in  Esperanto  which  are  artificial— and  I 
got  the  impression  that  Esperanto  was  only 
another  Volapiik,  and  felt  very,  very  dis¬ 
appointed.  In  June  of  that  year  1900, 
before  morning  prayer,  one  of  my  comrades 
read  aloud  to  himself  something  I  had  heard 
and  thought  was  Italian,  for  I  knew  very 
little  of  the  Italian  language  then. 

En  la  mondon  venis  nova  sento, 
tra  la  mondo  iras  forta  voko  ; 
per  flngilos  de  facila  vento 
nun  de  loko  flugu  gi  al  loko. 

It  caught  my  attention,  the  words  were  so 
beautiful,  and  I  seemed  to  understand 
almost  every  one  of  them.  I  asked  him  to 
repeat  it,  which  he  did  willingly.  He  had  been 
a  Volapiikist,  and  was  now  an  Esperantist. 

I  translated  the  whole  stanza,  guessing  those 
words  from  the  Latin  which  I  did  not  know. 
And  I  became  more  and  more  thoughtful 
and  at  last  murmured  to  myself  :  “  Italian  ! 
Italian  !  Is  it  possible  ?  .  .  .  Might  Italian 
become  the  International  language  of  the 
blind  ?  ”  But  my  comrade  interrupted  me 
laughingly,  "  Esperanto,  old  chap.”  It  was 
like  a  revelation,  quite  a  revelation  !  And — 
though  I  think  I  am  a  man  of  action — I  spent 
that  whole  day  in  a  state  of  reverie.  But 
action  came  next  day  !  And  it  still  lasts 
now. 

Do  you  not  see  now  how  I  was  bound  to 
adopt  Esperanto  ? 

^  I  wrote  an  article  about  Esperanto  in 
English  and  sent  it  to  the  Editor  of  Progress 
in  1901.  The  Editor  accepted  it  most 
kindly.  I  thought  I  could  not  write  well 
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enough  for  it  to  be  printed,  and  I  was 
more  than  delighted  when  the  Editor  wrote 
to  me  saying  :  “  Your  letter  is  so  interesting 
that  I  shall  use  it  in  extenso.”  Of  course,  I 
do  not  know  if  he  used  quite  those  words, 
but  that  was  the  meaning.  I  had  only 
asked  him  if  he  could  make  an  extract  from 
my  letter  and  tell  his  readers  about  Esper¬ 
anto,  but  I  had  that  very  kind  answer. 

Of  course,  we  have  not  given  up  English 
as  a  means  of  international  relationship 
between  the  blind,  by  no  means  !  We  are 
learning  English  as  eagerly  as  ever,  or 
rather,  more  eagerly  than  at  any  time  before  ! 
In  Sweden,  for  instance,  the  blind  have  taken 
part  in  three  radio  courses  in  English  for 
beginners,  and  we  have  just  published  a  text 
book  in  Braille  for  the  fourth  radio  course. 
You  may  judge  of  the  interest  in  the  study 
of  English  among  the  blind  of  Sweden  from 
the  fact  that  there  were  90  buyers  of  the 
text  book  for  the  third  course,  and  between 
90  and  100  buyers  of  the  present  text  book 
for  the  fourth.  Of  course,  only  a  few  succeed 
in  becoming  good  readers,  and  practically 
nobody  learns  so  much  that  he  or  she  could 
write  an  article  for  an  English  magazine, 
but  the  interest  is  there,  and  for  the  few 
who  really  learn  enough  to  read  English, 
there  opens  the  wonderful  treasury  of 
English  Braille  literature. 

This,  then,  was  how  I  was  led  to  my  in¬ 
ternational  work.  Esperanto  has  been 
nothing  to  me  but  a  means,  a  tool,  but  you 
certainly  must  know  what  an  excellent  tool 
it  can  be  to  the  man  who  needs  it. 

PERSONAIIA 

Mr.  Cyril  Ellis,  of  Brocklebank  Road, 
Southport,  has  been  appointed  Hon.  Trea¬ 
surer  of  the  Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies, 
at  Birkdale,  Southport,  in  succession  to  the 
late  Mr.  G.  W.  Winterbottom,  O.B.E. 

*  *  *  * 

Sister  Joseph,  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity 
of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul,  Superioress  of  the 
Catholic  Blind  Asylum,  Brunswick  Road, 
Liverpool,  has  spent  the  entire  fifty  years 
of  her  religious  life  in  the  one  convent, 
hour  years  ago  she  was  elected  Superioress. 
Her  Golden  Jubilee  was  celebrated  last 
month. 
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CO-OPERATION. 

IN  this  issue  of  The  New  Beacon  we  report  with  vast  relief  the  final  stages  of  the 
prolonged  controversy  on  co-ordination.  Everyone  engaged  in  work  for  the  blind, 
without  exception,  hopes  not  only  that  the  day  of  controversy  is  over,  but  that  the  new 
order  of  things,  despite  the  fears  and  apprehensions  which  have  accompanied  its  birth, 
will  be  worked  with  goodwill  and  result  in  efficiency. 

Having  reached  this  stage  we  may  perhaps  refer  back  to  an  article  entitled 
“  Planning  the  Blind  World,"  printed  in  The  New  Beacon  of  November,  1932.  “  To 

make  a  sensible  and  workable  plan,"  it  ran,  “  we  of  the  Blind  World  have  to  start  with  our 
feet  on  facts  and  our  eyes  on  practical  organisation.  Only  so  can  we  win  and  keep  the 
co-operation  of  the  Local  Authorities,  who,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  are  in  the  position  of 
being  our  masters.  It  would  be  wise  of  us  to  sink  unprofitable  controversies,  and  draw  the 
sting  of  criticism  by  facing  boldly  the  problems  of  local,  regional  and  national  administration 
in  single-minded  desire  to  achieve  efficiency  and  effectiveness.  Here  is  a  rare  opportunity  for 
statesmanship.” 

Five  years  have  passed  since  these  words  were  written — five  years  not  wholly  free, 
as  our  readers  know,  from  “  unprofitable  controversies,"  yet  by  no  means  bare  of  statesman¬ 
ship.  At  times,  so  rough  has  been  the  weather  that  one  almost  despaired  of  seeing  the  good 
ship  “  Co-ordination  "  arrive  safely  in  port,  but  we  think  that  we  can  now  justly  claim  that  the 
end  of  the  voyage  is  in  sight  and  that  the  ship  has  now  only  a  fair-weather  run  to  harbour. 

It  would  be  unfair  to  the  Joint  Blind  Welfare  Committee  to  suggest  that  its  proposals 
were  unwisely  or  unnecessarily  forced  upon  the  Blind  World.  Conditions  existed  which  had  to 
be  handled  ;  responsibilities  had  been  imposed  which  had  to  be  accepted.  It  would  be  unwise, 
also  to  believe  that  the  Committee  has  not  been  backed  by  the  great  majority  of  the  Local 
Authorities  in  the  country  ;  any  planning  of  blind  work  in  the  future  must  take  it  as  a  postulate 
that  the  Local  Authorities  generally  will  take  their  cue  from  the  two  recognised  Local  Govern¬ 
ment  Associations.  The  Joint  Committee  was  probably  surprised  by  the  heat  which  its 
proposals  engendered,  but  it  has  dealt  courteously  with  its  opponents  and  tactfully  with  its 
critics,  justifying  its  own  profession  that  the  object  of  the  scheme  it  put  forward  was  the 
improvement  of  blind  welfare  work  and  the  betterment  of  the  lot  of  the  blind. 

The  original  scheme  suffered  from  over-simplification  of  the  problem,  and  in  particular 
from  the  impression  created  by  it  that  existing  national  bodies  with  a  defined  sphere  of  work, 
and  with  an  unchallenged  record  of  fine  achievement,  such  as  the  National  Library  for  the 
Blind,  would  lose  their  identity  and  be  subject  to  the  control  of  the  new  national  organis¬ 
ation.  In  its  final  form  the  scheme,  while  dropping  any  proposal  for  present  amalgamation, 
maintains  that  amalgamation  should  be  an  eventual  aim.  On  this  we  would  say  only  that 
the  strongest  safeguard  against  absorption  is  efficiency  and  sincere  co-operation,  and  that 
one  certainty  which  has  emerged  with  complete  definition  from  the  controversy  is  that  no 
responsible  agency  for  the  blind  can,  while  it  proves  its  competence  to  do  its  work,  be 
forced  into  amalgamation  with  any  other,  or  be  made  subject  to  the  control  of  any  outside 
agency. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  publish  in  this  number  of  The  New  Beacon  the  goodwill 
resolution  passed  by  the  Council  of  the  National  Institute  in  July.  That  resolution  was  not  a 
new  expression  of  policy  ;  it  made  clear  what  the  attitude  of  the  Institute  had  been  throughout 
the  controversy.  The  Institute  has  never  thought  of  adopting  any  other  position  ;  its 
acceptance  of  the  Joint  Committee’s  scheme  was  from  beginning  to  end  defined  by  the 
qualification  “  so  far  as  it  affects  the  Institute."  On  the  contrary  it  sympathised  with  the 
fears  of  the  Library  in  so  far  as  those  fears  were  aroused  by  the  first  draft  of  the  Scheme,  and 
the  accord  established  between  the  Institute  and  the  Joint  Committee  may  have  been  largely 
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responsiHe  for  the  modification  of  the  Joint  Committee’s  attitude  towards  national  bodies 

h^nd1  Ct  definable  SpherCj.°f  ™rk'  and  are  under  resPonsible  management.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Institute,  as  a  national  body  with  a  general  function  to  develop  national  services 

“-ted  htS  ngllt  rf  yj  ex,erclse  mitiative  in  the  service  of  the  blind  within  the  wide 
held  outside  spheres  already  defined. 

We  must  also  emphasize  that  the  revised  Co-ordination  Scheme  does  not  endanger  in 

befw^/l  ^1  mdePende,nce  ,of  a"y  locaI  socie‘y-  H  sets  up  new  machinery  for  co-operation 
'C!  'f  local  services,  ‘he  inter-communication  of  national  and  local  services,  andP for  the 
coalescence  of  State  and  voluntary  aid.  Parts  of  that  machinery  are  entirely  new,  and  will 
,  l  Just‘fy  their  installation  by  efficient  working.  The  new  Regional  Bodies,  for  instance 

ffirt  bl°^hr  a  tnSk  M3  i‘i’g  f°r-the  d‘Splay  °f  great  wisdom  and  a"  exceptional  degree  of 
tact.  One  of  them  the  Northern  Counties  Association,  which  will  be  new  only  in  name  has 

bv  Ihe  otW  RenCe  1  R  m * :  b'“'  dejPite  itS  eXCeUent  reCord’ il  cannot  be  redded  as  a  model 
by  the  other  Regional  Bodies,  as  conditions  in  the  north  are  widely  different  from  those  in  the 

ReffioLlhRnHUntry’  nnfd  ‘Vs  hlShly.  improbable  that  the  Welsh,  South-Western  and  Southern 
Regional  Bodies,  will  function  precisely  as  the  Northern  Regional  Body. 

disa^re^pit0^^  ^n  pag6S  in  futurl may  be  sPared  the  distasteful  task  of  recording 

fiwhp  hi  ,5  dnhat  lu  °Ur  ‘7ace  may  be  glven  to  rePorting  vigorous  development  of  work 

nrHlmf b  n  m  n  ltS  P  anes’  local>  regional  and  national.  The  “  blessed  word  ”  co- 

P  nlw  h  ridr°P  r0Ut  °f  0Ur  vocabulary  as  a  w°rd  that  has  served  its  turn  and  has  led  to 

a  new  understanding  of  co-operation. 

The  Editor. 


“CAN  WE  IMPROVE  THE  BLIND 
WELFARE  SERVICES  ?  ” 

By  BEN  PURSE. 


THE  above  quotation  is  the 
title  of  a  paper  recently  pre¬ 
sented  at  a  conference  of  the 
Northern  Counties  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind.  This 
paper  is  a  very  lengthy 
document,  and  its  authoress, 
Mrs.  Ida  M.  Cowley,  is  a  friend  of  the  writer 
of  this  article.  It  will  be  impossible  in  the 
space  at  our  disposal  to  do  more  than  con¬ 
centrate  upon  one  or  two  important  issues 
dealt  with  by  Mrs.  Cowley,  and  perhaps  this 
is  as  well,  because  the  paper  before  us,  if  we 
may  respectfully  suggest  so  much,  strives  to 
accomplish  far  too  much  and  in  consequence 
really  achieves  little  that  may  rank  as  of 
first  importance. 

Here  as  elsewhere,  the  writer  has  affirmed 
the  view  that  workshops  for  the  blind  are 
an  integral  part  of  welfare  work,  and  there 
seems  no  reason  to  amend  or  modify  that 
opinion.  It  is  certainly  true  that  these 
undertakings  are  very  costly  to  maintain, 
but  all  social  services  are  costly  if  they  are 
to  fulfil  the  purposes  for  which  they  are 
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designed,  and  merely  to  suggest  that  the 
trade  losses  now  being  sustained  are  un¬ 
justifiable,  does  not  constitute  in  itself  an 
adequate  reason  for  attempting  to  destroy 
an  institution  that  may  be  said  to  have 
achieved  more  in  the  direction  of  promoting 
self-reliance  and  independence  among  handi¬ 
capped  people  than  any  other  scheme  of 
practical  help  that  has  yet  been  devised. 
We  are  conscious  of  the  important  part 
which  early  education  plays  in  the  scheme 
of  things,  but  this  educational  system  is 
complementary  to  the  trade  training  that  is 
subsequently  made  possible. 

The^  question  suggested  by  Mrs.  Cowley, 
viz  :  ‘  Can  we  improve  the  blind  welfare 

service  ?  ”  is  surely  somewhat  superfluous. 
We  have  never  yet  met  anyone  engaged  in 
active  work  on  behalf  of  the  blind,  or  indeed 
concerned  with  any  other  social  service,  who 
would  be  content  to  rest  upon  their  laurels. 
It  may  well  be,  however,  that  the  presump¬ 
tion  is  that  no  laurels  have  yet  been  won  : 
but  even  if  that  were  true,  the  necessity  for 
the  making  of  strenuous  effort  would  still 
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be  proven  so  long  as  there  is  a  single  social 
service  that  can  be  pursued  in  the  communal 
interest.  Most  of  us  are  very  conscious  of 
the  need  for  improving  every  sphere  of 
activity  in  which  we  are  engaged,  and  it  is 
not  unreasonable  to  suggest  that  so  long  as 
the  human  race  is  finite,  the  limits  of  progress 
will  never  be  completely  attained. 

It  is  a  little  disconcerting  and  sometimes 
even  rather  painful  to  be  reminded  con¬ 
tinually  of  all  that  has  been  attained,  say, 
for  example,  in  the  area  covered  by  the 
Northern  Counties  Association,  where  there 
are  still,  be  it  observed,  beings  who  are 
finite.  We  may  well  take  heart  of  grace  by 
still  believing,  as  the  poet  has  put  it  : — 

“  Don't  worry  and  fret,  faint-hearted, 

The  chances  have  just  begun, 

For  the  best  jobs  haven’t  been  started, 

The  best  work  hasn't  been  done.” 

If  the  agencies  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
country  have  not  achieved  all  that  might 
have  been  accomplished,  there  is  still  ample 
opportunity  to  make  amends,  and  these 
continuous  admonitions  do  not  always  pro¬ 
vide  the  most  helpful  and  the  most  con¬ 
structive  approaches  to  avenues  of  work 
that  need  still  to  be  explored.  It  is  all  too 
obvious,  if  the  paper  to  which  we  are 
referring  may  be  accepted  as  representing 
the  whole  truth  and  nothing  but  the  truth, 
that  we  have  all  a  very  long  way  yet  to 
travel  before  that  state  of  society  is  reached 
where 

“  All  mine  and  thine  shall  be  ours, 

Nor  shall  any  lack  a  share 

Of  the  toil  and  the  joy  of  living 

In  the  days  when  the  world  grows  fair.” 

Our  references  to  workshops  for  the  blind 
must  not  be  thought  to  be  a  mere  qualified 
approval  of  their  existence,  for  we  are  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  doubtful  as  to  the 
validity  of  the  reasons  for  urging  the  con¬ 
tinuity  of  these  organisations.  We  are 
quite  clear  in  our  minds  as  to  the  rightful 
place  which  these  agencies  occupy,  and  if 
our  economic  life  is  such  as  to  require  that 
certain  readjustments  should  be  made  in 
order  to  enable  the  workshops  to  conform 
to  commercial  practice  and  industrial  usage 
and  thereby  to  increase  their  usefulness,  few 
responsible  people  will  be  found  in  the  final 
resort  who  will  resist  even  the  most  complete 
transformation  of  these  services.  There  was 
a  time,  and  that  less  than  twenty  years  ago, 
when  our  Home  Teaching  service  could 


properly  be  described  as  both  inefficient  and 
altogether  inadequate,  but  we  did  not  in 
consequence  seek  to  expunge  that  service 
from  our  social  horizon.  No  :  we  set  to  work 
with  the  aid  of  legislative  enactment  to  give  it 
a  new  lease  of  life  by  improving  its  organisa¬ 
tion,  increasing  its  general  amenities,  and 
exercising  greater  care  in  choosing  the 
additional  personnel  necessary  for  the  per¬ 
formance  of  the  many  essential  duties  that 
have  to  be  discharged.  We  can  surely 
each  think  of  many  equally  pertinent 
illustrations.  We  do  not  destroy  institutions 
that  are  fundamentally  good  because  at 
certain  periods  weaknesses  and  deficiencies 
present  themselves.  The  good  administrator 
seeks  to  eliminate  that  which  is  unsatis¬ 
factory  but  he  is  not  so  foolish  as  to  destroy 
or  to  attempt  to  destroy  foundations  that 
have  been  wisely  and  truly  laid. 

Emerson  in  one  of  his  essays  reminds  us 
that  “  the  high  prize  of  life,  the  crowning 
fortune  of  a  man,  is  to  be  born  with  a  bias 
to  some  pursuit,  which  finds  him  in  employ¬ 
ment  and  happiness.”  That  conception  is 
an  indispensable  part  of  our  philosophy, 
as  will  be  appreciated  when  we  question 
some  of  the  theories  expressed  in  Mrs. 
Cowley’s  paper  ;  for  example,  when  she  says  : 
“  It  seems  to  me  that  our  aim  at  this  stage 
should  be  generous  education  and  the 
development  of  the  individual,  education  for 
leisure  rather  than  stressing  the  probability 
of  a  real  place  in  the  real  world  of  real  work. 
Frankly  I  think  that  impossible  except  for 
the  extremely  gifted  few,  and  their  place 
cannot  possibly  be  as  good  as  it  would  have 
been,  given  sight.”  We  entirely  dissent 
from  the  general  implications  which  these 
views  are  intended  to  convey.  The  last 
phrase  is  so  obvious  that  it  need  not  be 
unduly  laboured  :  of  course  blindness  is  a 
disadvantage ;  were  it  otherwise,  Mrs. 
Cowley’s  paper  would  never  have  been 
written,  for  there  would  have  been  no 
Northern  Counties  Association  to  address, 
and  consequently  no  refutation  in  the 
columns  of  The  New  Beacon,  for  the 
journal  would  not  have  been  called  into 
existence. 

If  there  is  something  radically  wrong  with 
the  ethical  conception  breathed  in  the 
quotation  we  have  made,  Mrs.  Cowley’s 
economics  of  welfare  are  equally  disappoint¬ 
ing.  We  hold  tenaciously  to  the  view  that 
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our  claims  to  citizenship  must  be  substan¬ 
tiated  and  reinforced  by  an  attitude  of 
willingness  to  contribute  the  best  of  which  we 
are  capable  in  real,  not  imaginary  service 
to  the  community.  The  works  of  our  hands 
and  of  our  brains  in  proportion  to  our 
ability  to  use  them  must  be  so  exercised  as 
to  entitle  us  to  a  recognised  place  in  the 
body  politic,  and  no  intelligent  blind  man  or 
woman  can  possibly  desire  that  freedom 
from  common  responsibility  which  is  the 
heritage  of  all  free  people. 

The  fact  that  only  7,000  or  8,000  blind 
persons  are  to-day  engaged  in  manual 
pursuits  or  in  professional  occupations  is  no 
reason  whatever  for  deprecating  their  efforts 
towards  self-maintenance.  It  is  unfortunate, 
as  everyone  will  agree,  that  the  disabilities 
of  blindness  with  multiple  defects  render  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  blind  population 
incapable  of  ministering  to  their  own 
economic  needs,  and  that  in  consequence 
the  State  and  the  local  authorities  have  so 
large  a  burden  to  bear.  There  is,  however, 
no  necessity  to  aggravate  the  situation  by 
rash  assumptions  which  are  calculated  to 
show  that  no  members  of  the  blind  com¬ 
munity  are  capable  of  making  a  sensible 
contribution  to  the  common  weal  by  the 
efforts  they  can  put  forth.  We  are  told  that 
education  for  leisure  is  the  vital  thing  to  be 
aimed  at,  but  we  hold  that  such  representa¬ 
tions  are  only  a  part  of  the  truth.  Educate 
for  the  enjoyment  of  leisure  by  all  means, 
but  do  not  forget  that  true  education  must 
also  be  so  directed  as  to  render  the  recipients 
capable  of  performing  essential  services. 
The  conclusion  cannot  be  better  expressed 
than  in  Tolstoi’s  “  My  Religion  ”  where  he 
says  :  “  Work  is  the  inevitable  condition  of 
human  life,  the  true  source  of  human 
welfare.”  Writing  as  one  who  realises  only 
too  well  what  the  handicap  of  blindness 
means  in  the  workaday  world,  it  is  possible 
to  say  with  confidence  that  it  would  be  a 
poor  life  indeed  if  we  had  to  depend  upon  a 
glorified  form  of  Public  Assistance  for  all 
those  essential  amenities  which  make  toler¬ 
able  the  society  in  which  we  live.  A  modern 
writer  has  well  said  that  “  Work  is  something 
you  want  to  get  done  ;  play  is  something 
you  just  like  to  be  doing.” 

Far  be  it  from  us  in  the  slightest  degree  to 
misrepresent  Mrs.  Cowley’s  point  of  view  in 
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respect  of  the  observations  she  makes  on 
industrial  matters.  It  is  not  stated  in  so 
many  words  that  workshops  for  the  blind 
should  be  immediately  scrapped,  indeed 
there  is  a  disavowal  of  any  such  intention. 
We  cannot  ignore  the  implications  of  her 
general  conclusions,  and  therefore  we  say 
that  the  conception  she  has  formed  of  work¬ 
shops  for  the  blind  is  fundamentally  wrong 
and  must  of  necessity  be  resisted  by  those 
of  us  who  believe  that  there  is  a  real  place 
in  the  scheme  of  things  for  the  blind  man  or 
woman  who  desires  to  be  other  than  a 
recipient  of  Public  Assistance.  Is  it  of  no 
consequence  that  in  the  year  1935-6  the 
economic  earnings  of  those  employed  in  the 
special  workshops  amounted  to  more  than 
£130,000  ?  Would  it  have  been  more  prudent 
to  have  given  these  people  the  highest 
amount  ot  domiciliary  assistance  that  is 
now  being  paid  by  any  local  authority  and 
to  have  closed  down  these  undertakings  ? 
Surely  not.  The  completed  figures  for 
1 936-7  are  not  yet  available,  but  we  learn 
that  blind  employees  numbering  1,880,  in 
thirty  workshops,  earned  over  £80,000  as  a 
result  of  the  payment  of  Trade  Union, 
Trade  Board  or  other  agreed  rates.  We 
cannot  believe  that  anyone  would  have  us 
disregard  these  economic  returns  simply 
because  the  management  of  workshops  for 
the  blind  is  thought  to  be  unsatisfactory. 
It  cannot  be  disputed,  despite  the  criticism 
so  often  levelled  against  the  administration 
of  workshops,  that  productive  earnings  are 
steadily  rising,  and  they  will  continue  to  do 
so  if  those  responsible  for  the  control  of 
industrial  undertakings  will  institute  reason¬ 
able  productivity  and  efficiency  tests. 

Before  concluding  this  article  we  must 
refer  briefly  to  two  other  matters  mentioned 
in  the  paper  before  us.  Mrs.  Cowley  believes 
that  voluntary  charity  as  it  is  now  ad¬ 
ministered  should  cease  because  it  is  said 
that  it  only  relieves  the  State  and  the  local 
authorities  of  financial  responsibility.  We 
agree  that  such  is  the  effect,  but  why  should 
it  not  so  act  in  certain  circumstances  ?  In 
the  sphere  of  education,  particularly  of 
secondary  education,  we  would  be  in  a 
deplorable  plight  were  it  otherwise.  But 
consistency  is  not  a  distinctive  feature  of 
this  paper,  for  Mrs.  Cowley  suggests  that 
since  the  pensions  societies  have  been 
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relieved  by  the  local  authorities  of  certain 
duties  hitherto  undertaken,  they  might  very 
properly  confer  larger  pensions  upon  a 
limited  number  of  blind  people.  Would 
this  policy  not  relieve  local  authorities  of 
obligations  they  would  otherwise  be  called 
upon  to  discharge  ?  Surely  the  good  lady 
cannot  have  it  both  ways,  for  by  such  a 
process  you  would  not  have  eliminated 
voluntary  charity. 

Again,  it  is  suggested  that  the  cost  of 
blind  welfare  services  at  the  present  time 
cannot  be  less  than  £4,000,000  per  annum. 
If  this  is  not  a  pure  guess,  we  would  very 
much  like  to  know  how  that  figure  is  arrived 
at. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the  space 


at  our  disposal  is  too  inadequate  to  enable  us 
to  deal  fully  with  every  issue  that  calls  for 
attention  in  the  lengthy  document  before  us. 
Sufficient  has  been  said,  however,  to  show, 
we  hope  conclusively,  that  our  system  of 
welfare  work  does  not  abound  with  the  errors 
and  inequalities  that  are  attributed  to  it. 
We  are  conscious  of  certain  limitations,  but 
we  believe  for  the  most  part  that  earnest 
men  and  women  are  striving  to  effect  reforms 
along  constructive  lines.  Such  papers  as 
that  read  recently  at  the  Northern  Counties 
Association  conference  help  us  to  take  stock 
of  our  activities,  and  no  one  need  plume 
themselves  unduly  concerning  their  achieve¬ 
ments  so  long  as  critics  of  the  calibre  of 
Mrs.  Cowley  are  available  to  administer  a 
wholesome  astringent. 


A  ROYAL  REFUSILIER 

By  F.  W.  PRESTON -J  ARM  AN . 


IN  August,  1914,  like  thousands  of 
other  young  men,  I  joined  the 
British  Army. 

Just  as  I  am  now,  I  was,  at  the  time, 
blind  at  night.  .  But  the  medical 
examiner  only  tested  my  vision  in  good 
light — he  did  not  actually  examine  my 
eyes  at  all — and  so,  being  fit  in  other  respects, 
I  scraped  through. 

To  become  the  complete  soldier  I  knew  was 
beyond  me.  Yet  it  was  my  ambition  to  go 
to  France  with  the  battalion  ;  I  reasoned 
that  I  could  be  useful  behind  the  lines. 
To  that  end,  and  after  we  had  got  to  camp  at 
Colchester,  I  volunteered,  and  started  to 
train,  with  a  view  to  becoming  a  Company 
Chiropodist.  When  I  grew  proficient,  I 
planned,  I  would  tell  of  my  handicap,  and 
ask  leave  to  make  a  suggestion  about  my 
future  service. 

At  first,  I  was  certainly  well  blessed  with 
good  fortune.  The  battalion  was  in  high 
spirits  ;  it  had  been  specially  raised  in  the 
City  of  London,  and,  before  leaving  the 
metropolis,  inspected  by  Lord  Roberts  in 
the  Temple  Gardens.  The  weather  was 
gloriously  bright  ;  the  camp  extremely 
healthy.  Everything,  in  fact,  combined  to 
make  things  easy  for  me,  and  thus  to 
strengthen  me  in  my  purpose. 

Even  when,  one  day,  I  was  alarmed  to 
hear  that  I  had  been  detailed  for  guard 


duty,  I  was  soon  reassured  by  the  further 
news  that  I  was  to  be  “  the  corporal  ”  of  the 
guard  (the  only  time  I  ever  rose  in  the  ranks!); 
in  effect  this  meant  that  I  did  not  need  to 
patrol,  but  was  able  to  remain  in  the  guard- 
room  by  night  as  well  as  by  day. 

Night  Marches. 

And  along  the  Essex  lanes,  as  the  days 
grew  shorter,  I  managed  to  come  through 
several  route  marches  made  after  sunset. 
There  were,  of  course,  some  anxious  moments. 
For  example,  sometimes  I  found  myself  in  a 
section  of  fours  two  or  three  ahead  of  my 
own,  and  sometimes  we  marched  with 
fixed  bayonets.  But  I  owed  much  to  the 
help  of  a  generous  little  fellow,  by  whom  I 
usually  marched,  and  whose  bayonet-frog, 
when  I  could,  I  held. 

However,  if  my  venture  of  joining  the 
army  was  a  gamble,  then,  as  a  gambler,  my 
luck  was  bound  to  change,  as,  indeed,  it  did. 

One  night  our  route  took  us  through 
fields,  farmyards  and  clumps  of  trees  ;  and 
suddenly  we  were  ordered  to  proceed  in 
single  file.  I  stumbled  forward  and  crashed 
over  some  kind  of  a  fence  into  a  field  below. 
The  Colonel,  who  was  standing  by,  roared 
out  his  disapproval.  In  the  upshot,  the 
possible  disadvantages  of  my  handicap  to 
the  whole  battalion  were  deemed  to  out¬ 
weigh  my  potential  value  to  a  Company’s 
toes. 
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So,  on  30th  December,  1914,  from  being  a 
Royal  Fusilier  1  became — as  a  friend  put  it — 
a  Royal  Refusilier. 

But,  as  will  be  seen,  my  service  had  ex¬ 
tended  over  a  period  of  four  months  or  so  ; 
and,  therefore,  my  papers  could  not  say  of 
me — as  they  would  have  done  had  I  served 
for  less  than  three  months — that  I  was 
“  not  likely  to  become  an  efficient  soldier.” 
In  that  fact,  I  must  confess,  I  have  always 
felt  a  sneaking  pride. 

The  Schemer  Foiled. 

For  a  subsequent  period  of  rather  more 
than  eighteen  months,  I  worked,  and  be¬ 
came  an  inspector,  in  a  gunpowder  factory. 
There  was  no  lack  of  interest  in  my  work, 
which,  as  it  happened,  was  in  most  ways 
pleasant  and  healthy.  And  although,  in 
my  time,  the  accidents  in  the  factory  were 
of  the  slightest  type,  there  was  danger  enough 
to  justify  a  thought  that  one  was  taking 
risks  in  order  to  do  a  useful  bit.  Yet,  all 
the  time,  and,  no  doubt,  spurred  on  to  no 
mean  extent  by  a  deep  wish  to  overcome 
my  handicap,  I  was  scheming  to  get  back  to 
the  army.  Eventually  I  received  strong 
support  for  a  commission  in  the  Army 
Service  Corps  ;  but  the  medical  examiners, 
made  cautious  by  my  military  record, 
shook  their  heads  doubtfully,  and  the  War 
Office  was  not  to  be  coaxed. 

It  seemed  that  I  had  no  other  recourse 
but  to  abandon  my  hopes  of  further  mili¬ 
tary  service.  So,  a  little  later,  I  accepted 
a  chance  to  go  to  the  Philippine  Islands  to 
assist  a  British  concern  engaged  in  the 
shipment  of  hemp  to  meet  the  Allies’  war 
needs.  Work  for  the  good  cause,  as  the 
Foreign  Office  assured  itself.  But  work, 
too,  away  from  Khaki’s  glamour  and  where 
consolation  for  my  home  defeat  might  come 
with  the  birth  of  entirely  new  interests. 

As  soon  as  the  liner  that  took  me  east¬ 
ward  had  left  Tilbury,  a  Passengers’  Auxiliary 
Submarine  Watch  was  instituted.  In  this, 
it  was  agreed,  every  male  passenger  was  to 
be  invited  to  take  his  daily  part.  To  my 
surprise  I  was  appointed  Secretary,  an  office 
that  was  to  prove  interesting,  especially 
after  we  had  left  Marseilles. 

A  Doubter. 

Here  we  took  aboard  a  large  number  of 
new  passengers.  Among  them  were  many 


British  officers  ;  and  it  seemed  a  bit  queer 
that  so  soon  after  my  rejection  by  the  War 
Office,  I  should  find  myself  engaged  in  de¬ 
tailing  its  commissioned  representatives  for 
watch  duty. 

One  of  the  new  arrivals,  a  Colonel,  took  me 
aside,  and,  with  scant  ceremony,  proceeded 
to  question  me  as  to  why,  in  short,  I  was 
a  civilian.  In  effect,  but  with  no  excuses  for 
his  doubts  of  me,  he  accepted  my  explana¬ 
tion.  Thereupon  I  invited  him  to  join  the 
Passengers’  Watch.  He  replied  that  if  he 
did  so,  he  would  always  forget  the  times 
of  his  duty,  since  through  foreign  service  his 
memory  had  become  gravely  impaired.  But 
when  I  offered  to  have  him  warned  before¬ 
hand,  he  fell  into  line. 

I  he  incident  as  a  whole  gave  me  abundant 
food  for  thought,  and,  from  one  angle,  a 
little  quiet  amusement.  Here  was  a  man, 
whose  handicap,  perhaps,  was  no  lighter 
than  mine,  but  who  was  free  to  go  on  doing 
his  military  bit,  and  to  whose  lot  it  fell,  as 
it  were,  to  doubt  my  willingness  to  avail 
myself  of  a  similar  privilege — a  privilege 
that  had,  in  fact,  been  denied  to  me.  All  so 
odd,  it  seemed,  and,  yet,  all  so  human. 

The  liner’s  zigzagging,  vigorous  and  per¬ 
sistent  since  the  early  hours  of  the  voyage, 
proved  triumphant  when  we  arrived  safely 
at  Port  Said.  The  Passengers’  Watch  was 
then  dissolved.  Thereafter,  my  comfort 
being  marred  only  by  darkened  docks  at 
night,  which  were  a  precaution  against  a 
possible  enemy  raider,  the  51  days’  journey 
went  forward  smoothly  to  its  close  at  Manila. 

Away  in  the  Orient. 

In  this  well-favoured  city  I  found,  as  I 
had  anticipated,  much  activity  on  behalf 
of  the  Allies.  Frequently  we  bade  God¬ 
speed  to  a  great  steamer,  when,  laden  with  the 
valuable  hemp,  she  left  us  for  her  grim  pas¬ 
sage  to  some  British  port. 

But  Manila  knew  no  danger  from  the  war. 
Indeed,  apart  from  an  occasional  shortage 
in  the  imported  supplies  of  ordinary  potatoes, 
when,  however,  the  sweet  tropical  variety 
could  make  a  not  unwelcome  change,  very 
little  inconvenience  was  suffered.  And  in  a 
full  enjoyment  of  the  extremely  pleasant 
social  life,  I  was  sometimes  harassed  by  a 
thought  of  my  failure  to  achieve  my  pur¬ 
pose  at  home. 
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When,  in  1918,  the  Germans  began  their 
“  big  push,”  I  grew  restless.  Eventually, 
with  France  once  more  my  goal,  I  sought 
leave  to  depart. 

My  place  had  to  be  filled  ;  some  months 
passed,  in  fact,  before  I  was  free  to  take 
ship,  as  I  did,  on  18th  October,  1918.  The 
route  lay  via  China,  Japan,  and  U.S.A. — 
the  quickest  then  available — and  the  ship 
was  only  running  into  Honolulu  when  the 
unexpected  news  of  the  Armistice  came. 
Naturally  my  feelings  about  the  news  were 
very  mixed. 

That  night,  with  some  of  my  fellow-pas¬ 
sengers,  I  went  ashore  and  into  Honolulu. 
There,  on  a  large  roof-garden,  and  to  the 
strains  of  the  ukulele,  we  danced  amid  a 
motley  and  excited  throng.  We  joined,  too, 
in  the  lusty  singing  of  the  victory  song 
adopted  for  the  occasion,  the  only  words  of 
which  ran  “  Stars  and  Stripes  are  waving 
over  Germany.” 

Honolulu  had  gone  “  dry.”  On  Armistice 
Night  of  all  nights,  the  fact  may  not  have 
been  too  welcome  to  certain  English  visitors 
there  ;  but  when  I  recall  that  seething  throng 
of  the  roof-garden,  I  feel  they  suffered  not 
vainly,  if,  perhaps,  too  well. 

And  Back  Again. 

Subsequently,  but  at  my  own  pace,  I 
continued  the  journey  home. 

In  San  Francisco  I  found  the  inhabitants 
organised  against  the  aggressor  in  yet  another 
world- wide  conflict.  Everyone  was  wearing 
a  protector  against  the  then  raging  Spanish 
influenza.  In  the  glorious  Californian  sun¬ 
shine,  I  seemed  to  walk  in  a  forest  of  spark¬ 
ling  eyes.  Human  beauty  otherwise  was 
masked.  Not  so  the  beauty  of  California 
itself,  whose  face,  happily  and  memorably, 
in  great  part  I  saw  revealed. 

I  spent  Christmas  in  New  England,  and 
then,  while  1919  was  still  young,  I  crossed  to 
Old  England. 

Yes,  and  not  long  afterwards  I  went  to 
France — to  serve  the  Imperial  War  Graves 
Commission,  a  civil  organisation,  but  one 
which  was  to  become,  so  to  speak,  the  last 
representative  unit  in  France  of  the  Great 
War’s  British  Army. 

In  August,  1919,  I  went  to  visit  some 
gardeners  at  Doullens.  There  was  long  grass 
about  ;  in  it  lay  concealed  some  barbed 
wire,  on  which  I  tripped  and  fell.  My  right 


knee  was  injured,  and  some  German  prisoners 
came  along  to  render  first  aid. 

Wounded  in  France  !  But  a  bit  late — 
no  glory  in  it  now,  of  course. 

Yet,  since  the  knee  became  septic,  the 
accident  proved  serious  enough.  For  a 
month,  and  near  St.  Omer,  where  Lord 
Roberts  had  died,  I  was  a  patient  in  the 
only  officers’  ward  then  remaining  of  the 
British  military  hospital  in  France. 

A  fellow  patient  assured  me  that  during 
the  war  he  had  met  a  British  officer  who, 
like  myself,  was  night-blind,  but,  who, 
nevertheless,  was  in  charge  of  a  prisoners’ 
camp  in  France.  When  he  made  his  round 
in  darkness,  two  orderlies  led  him. 

I  myself  should  have  liked  to  meet  that 
officer.  It’s  gratitude  I  owe  him  for  his  un¬ 
conscious  demonstration  that  my  own  little 
effort  was  not  altogether  irrational. 

I  wonder  how  he  worked  his  trip  to  France  ! 

In  any  case,  and  whole-heartedly,  I  give 
him  “  Best  ! 

GORRESPONDENCE 

To  the  Editor. 

Problem  of  Blind  and  Partially  Sighted 
Home  Teachers. 

Sir, — I  should  like  to  express  my  apprecia¬ 
tion  of  the  article  “  Problem  of  the  Blind,” 
by  Arthur  Copland,  published  in  the 
September  issue  of  The  New  Beacon. 

I  think  Mr.  Copland  could  quite  well  have 
included  a  few  remarks  concerning  the 
Blind  and  Partially  Sighted  Home  leacher. 
I  know,  personally,  three  young  men  in 
Lancashire,  and  one  very  well  indeed,  in 
Keighley,  who  obtained  the  Home  Teacher’s 
Certificate  and  have  every  qualification  to 
fulfil  a  Home  Teacher’s  duties,  but  unfor¬ 
tunately,  they  have  not  been  given  the 
slightest  chance  of  a  post,  although  they 
have  applied  for  every  post  advertised 
where  sight  has  not  been  mentioned.  Each 
of  these  people  thoroughly  understand  their 
fellow  blind  and  have  a  little  sight  to  enable 
them  to  conduct  themselves  without  a  guide  ; 
but  still  they  are  constantly  being  dis¬ 
appointed  in  their  applications  for  a  post. 
Is  it  fair  that  these  people  should  be  turned 
down  every  time  while  the  post  is  given  to 
a  fully  sighted  female  whose  knowledge  of 
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the  home  life  of  the  blind  isdn  many  cases 
practically  negligible  ?  Why  should  they 
have  to  struggle  for  their  existence  as  home 
workers  when  they  could  be  performing 
work  for  which  they  would  receive  a  decent 
living  wage  ?  It  is  surely  high  time  that 
Local  Authorities  and  the  various  Societies 
for  the  upliftment  of  the  blind  realised  that 
the  blind  have  been  endowed  with  brains 
and  although  so  many  of  the  blind  popula¬ 
tion  are  content  to  drift  along  and  let  other 
people  think  for  them,  there  are  some  who 
have  ambition  and  know  how  to  use  the 
brains  they  have  been  endowed  with. 
At  a  conference  I  attended  recently,  I 
noticed  that  most  of  the  older  Home  Teachers 
were  blind  ;  this  rather  points  to  the  fact 
that  in  the  early  days  of  the  Home  Teaching 
Service,  blind  people  were  good  enough  for 
Home  Teachers,  but  since  the  service  has 
become  so  well  organised,  the  work  has 
been  made  easier,  and  the  remuneration 
made  worth  while,  the  Home  Teaching 
Service  has  become  quite  a  nice  racket  for 
young  ladies  who  have  had  a  secondarv 
education  ;  it  does  not  seem  to  matter  to 
the  employing  agency  whether  the  young 
lady  has  sympathy  for,  and  understanding 
of  the  blind  people  to  be  placed  in  her  care, 
so  long  as  she  has  academic  qualifications. 

I  have  merely  mentioned  four  cases  in 
these  remarks,  but  I  wonder  how  many  more 
Partially  Sighted  and  Blind  Home  Teachers 
there  are  who  are  waiting  and  hoping  that 
a  miracle  will  happen  and  an  advertisement 
appear  for  a  Blind  Home  Teacher. 

Yours,  etc., 

Keighley.  M.  Bailby. 

To  the  Editor. 

An  Appeal  for  the  Deaf~Blind. 

Sir, — May  I  once  again  appeal  to  your 
readers  to  help  the  National  Deaf-Blind 
Helpers’  League  to  send  gifts  to  those  of  its 
members  who  are  in  poor  circumstances  or 
very  lonely  ? 

Many  are  the  grateful  letters  we  receive 
from  those  to  whom  the  gifts  are  sent, 
telling  of  the  happiness  it  has  given  them  to 
know  that  someone  has  thought  of  them  at 
Christmas  time. 

By  reason  of  their  double  handicap  they 
are  unable,  to  a  great  extent,  to  enter  into 
the  festivities  of  the  Season,  but  a  small  gift 
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accompanied  by  a  Braille  letter  is  a  joy  in 
which  they  can  take  part. 

We  hope  the  response  to  our  appeal  will 
enable  us  to  send  more  gifts  than  ever  we 
have  before  as  the  number  of  our  members 
steadily  increases  year  by  year. 

Every  donation  will  be  gratefully  acknow¬ 
ledged  and  should  be  sent  to  Mrs.  E.  H.  Lee, 
55,  Sandford  Road,  Moseley,  Birmingham,  13. 

Yours,  etc. 

E.  H.  Lee, 

Hon.  Sec.  National  Deaf-Blind 

Helpers’  League. 

To  the  Editor. 

“  The  Order  of  the  White  Stick.” 

Sir, — I  was  very  struck  by  Mr.  Albert 
Hodgson’s  article  in  a  recent  issue  of  The 
New  Beacon  concerning  the  Knights,  Ladies 
and  Esquires  of  the  Order  of  the  White  Stick, 
and  should  like  to  support  his  plea  that  those 
aspiring  to  become  members  of  this  whimsical 
order,  should  try  and  learn  more  about  the 
duties.  I  myself  have  been  personal  secre¬ 
tary  to  a  “  dim  ”  for  many  years,  and  have 
been  horrified  at  the  behaviour  of  people  who 
are  really  only  too  anxious  to  help  a  “  dim  ”  ! 

May  I  suggest  a  few  points  to  learners, 
anxious  to  gain  the  accolade  ? 

First  of  all  a  “  dim,”  whether  a  man, 
woman  or  child,  is  not  either  an  imbecile  or 
a  deaf-mute — if  a  learner  wants  to  ask  a 
question,  why  not  ask  the  person  concerned 
direct  ?  He  is  quite  capable  of  telling  one 
where  he  wants  to  go,  and  also  of  informing 
the  enquirer  that  he  is  blind.  How  many 
times  have  I  been  dismayed  and  dumb¬ 
founded,  by  a  person  leaning  over  in  a  bus 
or  tube,  and  asking  me  in  a  hoarse  whisper 
“  Is  he  blind  ?  Poor  man  !  ”  or  “  Is  that  so 
and  so  ?  ”  What  does  one  answer  to  such 
ridiculous  questions,  when  one  knows  that 
the  “  dim  ”  you  are  accompanying  can  hear 
perfectly  well  himself !  Fortunately,  my 
“  dim  ”  has  a  sense  of  humour  and  awaits 
my  answer  with  a  grin  ! — But  oh,  my 
blushes  ! 

Next,  if  a  learner  wants  to  assist  a  blind 
man,  he  should  ask  that  person  to  take  his 
arm  and  then  lead  forward  steadily.  In  this 
way  the  sighted  person  is  half  a  pace  in 
front  of  the  blind  man,  and  he,  being  in  full 
possession  of  all  his  senses  barring  actual 
sight,  can  feel  by  the  slight  drop  in  your  arm 
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or  the  slight  rise,  whether  you  are  going  down 
or  up  the  kerb.  When  approaching  stairs, 
either  down  or  up,  just  mention  the  fact, 
but  don’t  propel  your  man  forward  in  front 
of  you  saying  feebly,  “  Mind  steps  here  ”  ; 
he  doesn’t  know  then  when  he  reaches  them, 
or  whether  they  are  steep  or  anything  else 
about  them.  But  if,  while  taking  the  first 
step  down  yourself,  you  say  “  We  are  going 
down  the  steps  ”  (or  up),  he  can  gauge  the 
depth  and  also  knows  that  you  are  there, 
without  having  to  feel  about  with  his  foot 
or  white  stick  and  generally  feeling  very 
stupid  and  groping. 

Another  thing,  one  can  easily  talk  to  most 
blind  people  without  any  embarrassment 
about  ordinary  everyday  topics,  including 
the  news,  because  they  are  as  up  to  date  as 
yourself,  having  their  own  newspapers,  and 
hearing  news  on  the  wireless,  and  you  will 
find  they  are  vitally  interested  in  all  that  goes 
on  around  them,  including  any  striking  adver¬ 
tisements,  football,  any  sport.  Women  are 
particularly  interested  in  dress  problems  and 
like  to  know  what  people  are  wearing,  etc., 
but,  again,  don’t  embarrass  your  “  dim  ”  or 
any  hearers  by  describing  anyone’s  dress  in 
a  loud  whisper  in  a  bus  or  a  tube.  (I  have 
even  heard  that  done  !) 

Finally,  a  “  dim  ”  is  not  a  strange  animal, 
but  an  ordinary  human  being,  interested  in 
life,  probably  doing  an  interesting  job,  and 
only  wanting  a  gentle  helping  hand,  and  how 
grateful  they  are  for  intelligent  interest  ! 
(No  curiosity,  please  !) 

Yours,  etc. 

“  A  (I  hope)  Lady  of  the  Order.” 
T 0  the  Editor. 

Magnification  of  Ordinary  Type. 

Sir, — Several  people  have  called  my  atten¬ 
tion  to  your  article  on  the  “  Magnification 
of  Ordinary  Type,”  in  the  October  15th  issue 
of  The  New  Beacon,  and  probably  you  are 
unaware  that  the  article  you  reprint  from 
the  Yorkshire  News  gives  quite  a  mistaken 
idea. 

The  use  of  the  magnifying  lens  is  by  no 
means  a  “  new  method  ”  or  the  “  invention  ” 
of  any  English  teacher,  and  its  use  as  a 
means  of  lessening  the  progress  of  myopia 
is  disputable. 

It  has  been  in  use  in  Copenhagen’s  School 
for  Children  with  Feeble  Sight  for  many  years 


and  is  photographed  and  its  use  explained 
in  a  pamphlet  issued  by  them  in  1923. 

Six  years  ago  an  English  teacher,  seeing 
it  there,  realised  its  value  and  spoke  of  it 
whenever  possible  to  teachers  of  partially 
sighted  children  and  ophthalmic  surgeons 
here  (including  Mr.  Andrews  and  Dr.  Stock- 
well,  M.O.H.  for  Leeds),  and  many  schools, 
and  many  ophthalmic  surgeons  are  using  it. 

In  October,  1935,  it  was  shown  to  members 
of  the  Executive  of  the  College  of  Teachers 
of  the  Blind,  and  an  article  on  it  appeared 
in  the  Teacher  of  the  Blind,  in  December, 
1935. 

It  is  interesting  to  hear  that  Mr.  A. 
Andrews,  Headmaster  of  Leeds  School  for 
the  Blind  and  Deaf,  has  experimented 
successfully  with  it,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
its  use  will  spread  and  be  helpful  in  our 
schools  for  partially  sighted.  But  it  is  only 
fair  to  give  credit  to  our  Danish  colleagues 
for  their  discovery,  and,  since  The  New 
Beacon  is  read  by  many  blind  friends 
in  Copenhagen,  it  may  be  wise  to  rectify  the 
mistake. 

Yours,  etc., 

C.  Tetley, 

Head  Teacher,  School  for  Partially 
Sighted  Children. 

Lordship  Lane  Council  School,  N.22. 


achievements 

OF  THE  BLIND 

Blind  Singer’s  Engagement  in  Copenhagen. — 

Mr.  Klit-Gaarde,  who  sang  for  several  years  at 
Covent  Garden  Opera  House,  but  who  has  been 
blind  now  for  some  time,  has  just  secured  a 
month’s  engagement  at  the  largest  music  hall  in 
Copenhagen.  He  is  Danish  by  birth  but  was 
brought  to  England  at  the  age  of  two  months. 

An  Efficient  Blind  Shorthand-Typist. — Sir 
William  Jenkins,  M.P.,  presiding  over  the 
Glamorgan  Education  Committee  last  month, 
commented  upon  the  excellent  work  done  at 
the  Bridgend  School  for  the  Blind  and  of  a 
blind  girl’s  remarkable  success  when  she 
deputised  for  the  clerk  at  the  institution,  who 
had  been  taken  ill.  The  girl,  Cassie  Payne,  who 
had  been  trained  to  do  Braille  shorthand, 
had  taken  down  complicated  financial  reports 
and  rows  of  figures  at  a  speed  of  between  80 
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and  100  words  a  minute,  and  tlffi  typed  report 
was  accurate  in  every  detail.  In  one  part  of  the 
report  figures  had  to  be  placed  in  columns  one 
under  another,  but  each  one  was  perfectly 
spaced. 

Wardrobe  Gift  to  Lord  Derby  Made  by  Blind. 

Lord  Derby  was  presented  with  a  magnificent 
mahogany  wardrobe  made  entirely  by  blind 
persons  at  Henshaw’s  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Old  Trafford,  when  he  attended  the  centenary 
celebration  luncheon  of  that  Institution  at  the 
Midland  Hotel,  Manchester,  last  month. 

Lord  Derby,  who  was  in  a  humorous  frame  of 
mind,  said  that  the  gift  was  a  complete  surprise 
to  him,  and  although  he  thanked  them  for  it  it 
would  be  his  wife  who  would  probably  take 
possession  of  it.  Referring  to  his  family’s 
connections  with  Henshaw’s  Institution,  Lord 
Derby  said  that  three  members  of  his  family 
had  served  that  Institution  as  president. 

A  Young  Blind  Contralto. — Miss  Joyce  E.  M. 
Lucas,  of  Cinderford,  who  is  17  years  of  age 
and  has  been  blind  since  birth,  sang  her  way  into 
the  hearts  of  an  audience  of  several  hundred 
at  the  Forest  of  Dean  Eisteddfod,  held  last 
month  at  the  Town  Hall,  Lydney.  She  gained 
the  second  award  in  the  contralto  class,  and  the 
Adjudicator,  Dr.  Thomas  Armstrong,  declared 
that  her  performance  was  remarkable  for  its 
beauty  and  expression  and  feeling. 

Worcester  College  Successes. — The  following 
examination  successes,  Summer  Term,  1937, 
of  pupils  at  Worcester  College  for  the  Blind, 
are  announced  : — 

Higher  Certificate. 

W.  A.  Wood  (Group  II). 

School  Certificates. 

D.  Prater  (4  credits). 

R.  Wade  (2  credits). 

J.  P.  Correll  (4  credits). 

Durham  Matriculation. 

L.  Forster. 

School  Certificate  Extra  Credits  in  Latin. 

G.  C.  Rutter. 

P.  J.  Seed. 

J.  Wilson. 

Eisteddfod  Prizes  for  Blind  Members  of 
Lewisham  Pastime  Club. — Mr.  Arthur  Dyer  and 
Miss  Elsie  Waller,  both  members  of  the  Lewis¬ 
ham  Pastime  Club,  which  meets  weekly  at 
Holbeach  Hall,  Catford,  have  obtained  prizes 
in  the  sections  in  which  they  competed  at  the 
Royal  National  Eisteddfod  of  Wales  ;  Mr.  Arthur 
Dyer  for  a  Seagrass  Stool  and  Miss  Elsie  Waller 
first  prize  for  knitting. 

A  Blind  Vicar  for  the  Orkney  Islands. — Innes 
Bremner,  of  Jamaica  Street,  Edinburgh,  who 
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started  life  as  a  sheet-metal  worker,  has  become 
Vicar  of  the  Orkney  Islands  community  of 
Flotta.  Mr.  Bremner  was  training  to  become 
a  missionary  when  he  lost  his  sight  as  a  result 
of  a  football  accident.  He  learned  to  read 
Braille,  entered  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
and  gained  the  M.A.  degree  in  three  years. 
He  is  32,  and  prior  to  his  departure  for  the 
Orkneys  this  month,  married  Miss  Sadie  Currie, 
of  Portobello,  to  whose  inspiration  and  encour¬ 
agement  he  says  he  owes  his  success. 

Alec  Templeton’s  Success. — It  has  been 
reported  that  important  contracts  have  just 
been  signed  by  Alec  Templeton,  the  blind 
pianist,  in  New  York.  He  has  made  a  big  name 
in  the  States  and  is  busily  engaged  on  the 
wireless  and  in  the  principal  concert  halls. 
Aged  24,  he  went  to  America  two  years  ago 
with  Jack  Hylton’s  band  and  it  was  not  long 
before  he  made  his  mark.  He  was  born  in 
Cardiff,  and  has  won  many  gold  medals  as  a 
pianist.  He  has  composed  more  than  30  piano¬ 
forte  numbers,  and  an  orchestral  suite  of  his 
was  performed  at  the  Paris  Opera  House  in 
1932. 

Chester’s  Two  Notable  Blind  Instrumentalists. 

- — Mr.  J.  T.  Griffiths,  a  blind  violinist  is  leader 
of  the  orchestra  at  Messrs.  Courtauld’s,  Flint 
Works.  Before  losing  his  sight,  Mr.  Griffiths 
was  employed  at  the  factory,  and  led  the 
orchestra.  When  his  sight  failed,  Mr.  Griffiths 
was  sent  to  Henshaw’s  Institution,  Manchester, 
where  he  trained  in  the  furniture  department, 
and  also  studied  music  under  Professor  Holst. 
Mr.  Griffiths  is  now  employed  in  the  furniture 
department  of  the  Chester  &  District  Blind 
Welfare  Society. 

Another  of  this  Society’s  workers,  Mr.  Lathom 
Ellis,  Buckley — is  “  first  piano  ”  in  the  orchestra 
of  the  Buckley  Amateur  Pantomime  Company. 
Last  year  he  played  second  and  took  lead  when 
necessary.  This  year  he  plays  solo  for  rehearsals 
and  is  to  be  “  first  ”  should  a  second  piano  be 
added  for  performances.  Mr.  Ellis  builds 
wireless  sets,  tunes  pianos,  and  rushes  chairs. 

Blind  Band’s  Successful  London  Debut. — 

Claude  Bampton’s  Orchestra  of  Blind  Musicians 
made  a  very  successful  London  debut  last 
month  in  "  From  Symphony  to  Swing  ”  at  the 
Trocadero  Cinema,  Elephant  and  Castle.  Curtain 
after  curtain  was  taken  at  the  first  performance 
which  was  a  model  of  artistic  presentation  and 
first-class  entertainment.  According  to  the 
Melody  Maker,  “  the  band  has  tonal  quality, 
power  and  precision  such  as  are  displayed  by 
few  bands  in  this  country,  and  its  turnout  is  as 
smart  as  anything  seen  on  the  British  stage. 

In  particular,  the  singing  is  of  a  notably  high 
quality.” 
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“HOW  I  OVERCAME  MY  BLINDNESS.” 

This  series  of  articles  is  intended  to  show  how  the  many  difficulties  attendant  on 
blindness  can  be  overcome  in  following  various  occupations  and  professions. 

III.— A  PIANO-TUNER  IN  NEW  ZEALAND. 

By  S.  M.  LYDFORD. 


WHEN  I  started  out  as  a  piano- 
tuner  in  1912,  there  were  perhaps 
ten  other  blind  men  following 
the  same  profession  in  New  Zea¬ 
land,  scattered  over  an  area  about  1,000 
miles  long,  the  nearest  being  about  200  miles 
distant. 

Of  course,  most  people  had  read  of  the 
wonderful  work  done  by  the  blind,  but  all 
they  had  seen  was  the  sad  spectacle  of  a 
man  grinding  a  barrel-organ.  And,  gener¬ 
ally,  they  accepted  the  ability  of  the  blind 
as  a  whole  on  this  basis. 

My  district  comprises  two  small  towns  and 
a  prosperous  farming  back-country.  The 
people  are  generally  very  conservative  and 
averse  to  change,  and  at  the  time  I  started 
were  already  served  by  tuners  of  ability 
and  of  good  social  standing. 

Into  this  country  I  had  to  pioneer,  and 
my  only  assets  were  a  little  sight,  a  home, 
good  health,  and  ability  to  do  good  work. 
Rut  I  had  no  social  standing,  and  had  poor 
personality,  being  shy  and  awkward  among 
strangers. 

At  the  outset  I  was  very  discouraged  by 
the  failure  of  my  few  friends  to  fulfil  their 
promise  of  help,  hanging  back  themselves 
to  see  if  I  spoiled  other  people’s  pianos, 
and  I  early  realised  the  essential  fact  of 
life  :  if  you  wish  to  succeed  you  must  stand 
alone.  I  had  great  help  in  other  ways, 
especially  from  a  brother,  but  to  get  work 
was  my  own  job  and  no  one  else’s. 

And  how  did  I  get  that  work  ?  Just  by 
plug,  plugging  away  from  door  to  door, 
day  after  day,  week  after  week,  canvassing 
the  whole  district  every  six  months,  swallow¬ 
ing  frequent  disappointments  when  people 
failed  to  keep  their  promised  engagements, 
canvassing  away  with  a  dogged  perseverance 
which  was  more  of  stubbornness  than 
courage.  I  felt  I  had  no  alternative.  Pride 
forbade  me  to  give  in. 

All  the  time  work  was  coming  along  a 
little  quicker.  I  did  under  five  tunings  a 


fortnight  in  the  first  year.  I11  the  third  year 
I  did  four  a  week.  But  after  that  the  pace 
quickened,  until  the  boom  year  of  1926, 
when  I  paid  479  professional  calls.  Then 
the  gramophone,  the  wireless,  and  the 
depression  hit  the  tuning  profession,  and  at 
present  my  connection,  though  still  good, 
has  shrunk  to  a  modest  imitation  of  the  good 
old  days. 

But  I  saved  while  the  going  was  good, 
and  now  have  a  modest  income  from  invest¬ 
ments,  which,  if  need  arose,  would  tide  me 
over  quite  a  long  period  of  idleness. 

Concurrently  with  my  improving  condi¬ 
tions,  self-respect  and  confidence  were  also 
growing  apace.  I  noted  this  first  by  the 
fact  that,  as  soon  as  I  got  my  hands  on  a 
piano  and  began  to  demonstrate  what  needed 
to  be  done,  I  became  a  new  man,  for  I 
realised  the  truth  of  my  teacher’s  assurance, 
that  I  was  a  tuner  far  above  the  ordinary. 
Gradually  teachers  and  musicians  began,  to 
find  this  out,  and  their  appreciation  acted 
as  a  tonic  to  my  sensitive  mind,  spurring 
me  on  to  do  still  better  things.  Gradually 
this  confidence  permeated  most  of  my 
actions,  but  I  did  not  particularly  note  its 
importance  until  the  day  when  a  great  earth¬ 
quake  shook  this  district  and  my  connection 
to  pieces  in  the  course  of  about  a  minute. 
That  day  I  found  out  that  I  was  a  better 
and  more  self-reliant  man  than,  most  of  the 
people  about  me.  And  ever  since  then  my 
ego  has  tended  to  be  more  and  more  asser¬ 
tive,  with  few  lapses  toward  the  old  in¬ 
feriority  complex. 

To  sum  up  briefly  the  ground  I  have 
gained  :  I  have  gone  about  alone  and 
become  self-reliant  ;  I  have  worked  hard  and 
become  more  than  self-supporting  ;  by  honest 
dealing  and  good  work  I  have  become  well- 
known  and  widely  respected. 

But  I  am  still  no  business  man,  and  a 
very  poor  salesman.  My  one  and  only  line 
is  piano-servicing.  Nor  am  I  a  glib  talker, 
for  I  often  lose  work  to  more  pushing  and 
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often  less  scrupulous  workmen— the  kind 
who  do  work  for  a  client  once. 

My  difficulties  are  by  no  means  overcome. 
In  fact,  I  often  go  out  of  my  way  to  look  for 
them,  and  regard  them  as  a  mental  stimulant. 
Sometimes  they  beat  me,  as  when  I  essayed 
to  cross  two  fields  only  the  other  day  to  get 
to  a  house  where  I  had  a  tuning,  and  got 
completely  lost. 

Within  certain  wide  limits,  to  overcome  is 
still,  at  49,  the  joy  of  my  life,  and  when  I 
cease  to  joy  in  overcoming,  T  hope  to  lie 
down  and  die. 


REVIEWS 

REPORTS 


National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  1936-37. 

I  he  Report  tells  its  story  simply,  but  in 
a  manner  appealing  to  the  intellect.  It  is 
arranged  clearly  and  is  well  indexed.  It 
keeps  the  principle  of  careful  selection  in 
view  the  whole  way  through — in  its  sunny 
photographs,  full  of  life  and  activity  ;  in  its 
comparatively  few,  but  very  significant 
figures  ;  in  its  sprinkling  of  brief,  concrete 
examples,  and  again  in  its  happy  anecdotes. 
The  chapter  devoted  to  embossed  litera¬ 
ture  reports  reorganisation  of  Braille  pro¬ 
duction — and  a  pleasant  aspect  of  its 
periodicals  in  the  friendly  correspondence 
that  arises  in  connection  with  them.  “  May 
I  thank  you,”  writes  one  reader,  “  for  your 
good  Christmas  letter.  You  sound  really 
like  a  person,  not  half  like  an  office.”  The 
Students’  Library  and  Music  Department 
continue  their  good  works,  undaunted  by 
the  many  and  great  difficulties  they  meet 
with  in  their  undertakings  ;  Talking  Books 
show  promise  of  a  great  future,  and  mean¬ 
while  experiments  are  still  being  carried  on 
in  connection  with  them  ;  new  and  improved 
apparatus  has  become  available  during  the 
year  ;  research  has  been  carried  out  in  the 
matter  of  employment,  and  the  Institute 
has  been  as  active  as  ever  in  personal  services 
to  the  blind.  Happy  glimpses  are  given 
of  work  done  at  the  Sunshine  Homes,  at 
Court  Grange  Special  School  and  at  Chorley- 
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wood  College.  This  year,  too,  there  is  the 
news  of  a  new  School  Journey  Centre  and 
Holiday  Home  ;  of  the  share  to  be  taken 
by  the  National  Institute  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  Worcester  College  ;  and  of  the 
installation  of  the  Massage  School  in  new 
quarters.  1  he  sections  on  co-operation, 
homes,  the  home-workers’  scheme,  and 
propaganda  illustrate  not  less  important 
aspects  of  the  Institute’s  manifold  activities. 

National  Library  for  the  Blind. 

The  Report  for  1936-37  chronicles  new 
records  in  the  number  of  volumes  transcribed, 
and  now  caters  for  12,175  readers  in  all  parts 
of  the  British  Isles  and  in  the  Irish  Free  State, 
while  there  is  given  an  impressive  alpha¬ 
betical  list  of  other  countries  served,  begin¬ 
ning  with  Africa  and  ending  with  the  United 
States,  and  including  39  other  countiies  in 
between.  “  Typical  instances  ”  of  the  help 
given  to  would-be  readers  are  interesting,  and 
show  how  experienced  the  librarians  must  be 
in  order  to  cope  with  the  requests  they  re¬ 
ceive — a  reader  preparing  a  series  of  lectures 
on  the  Italian  Renaissance  asks  what  books 
can  be  supplied  to  help  him,  while  another  is 
following  a  course  of  reading  over  the  winter 
months,  and  wants  one  book  a  month  ;  a 
third  has  yearnings  for  canary-breeding,  a 
fourth  for  books  on  Morris  dancing  or  fruit¬ 
growing.  And  the  wants  of  all  are  con¬ 
sidered,  and  almost  always  met. 

National  Library  for  the  Blind  :  Northern 
Branch. 

The  Report  for  1936  jy  after  giving 
statistical  details  as  to  readers,  titles, 
volumes,  and  workers,  breaks  new  ground 
in  a  popularly  written  article  A  Visit  to  the 
Library.  The  article  takes  an  imaginary  - 
visitor  on  a  personally  conducted  tour  of  the 
library  premises,  answers  all  the  questions 
that  an  intelligent  but  uninformed  visitor 
might  be  expected  to  ask,  and  ends  with  an 
appropriate  reminder  of  the  collecting  box 
at  the  door.  Reading  it,  one  realises  over 
and  over  again  how  intensely  personal  is 
the  service  rendered  to  the  blind  by  the 
Library  and  how  close  a  tie  of  friendship 
may  exist  between  the  readers  and  those 
lesponsible  for  helping  them  to  choose  their 
books.  A  Braille  inset  gives  a  quotation 
from  the  letter  of  a  deaf-blind  user  of  the 
Library  :  “  I  could  not  endure  life  without 
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•books,  because  they  are  just  like  friends 
talking  to  11s  .  .  .  so  we  forget  for  the  time 
where  we  are,  our  hard  life.” 

Hastings  Voluntary  Association  for  the 
Blind,  1936-37. 

The  Annual  Report  gives  an  impression 
of  stability  and  organisation,  and  one  is  not 
alarmed  about  the  Association’s  future 
linance,  although  last  year’s  expenditure  ex¬ 
ceeded  income  considerably,  and  is  merely 
confident  that  ways  and  means  will  be  found 
of  increasing  the  income  instead  of  checking 
the  growth  of  the  Association’s  benehts  to  the 
blind.  The  Gift  Day,  a  notable  and  usually 
annual  feature  of  this  Association’s  efforts, 
had  to  be  omitted  last  year  ;  its  renewal  this 
year  may  right  the  balance.  The  Provident 
Fund  continues  steadily,  a  useful  example  to 
other  societies.  Copies  of  the  Report  can 
be  obtained  from  the  Secretary  at  3,  St. 
Helen’s  Park  Road,  Hastings. 

OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  deaths 
of : — 

Frank  Gaskell,  of  Pendrel  Hall,  Codsall 
Wood,  aged  84.  His  benevolent  activities 
were  many,  and  for  a  number  of  years  he  was 
Chairman  of  the  Wolverhampton,  Dudley 
and  Districts  Institution  for  the  Blind. 

Mrs.  Alice  Amelia  Teague,  of  Burcote, 
Wokingham,  local  secretary  of  the  Berkshire 
Association  for  the  Blind. 

Mrs.  Caroline  Harrison,  of  Leyton, 
aged  68.  She  took  great  interest  in  various 
charitable  works,  one  of  which  was  the 
Roosters  Blind  Social  Club  at  Leytonstone. 
Through  her  death  the  blind  lose  a  staunch, 
generous  and  affectionate  friend. 

Charles  Eustace  Hands,  the  famous 
reporter,  at  Ventnor.  The  following  is 
from  an  appreciation  in  The  Times  : — 

“  Blindness  came  to  Charles  Hands  when  he  was  still 
middle-aged.  The  affliction  came  slowly,  but  surely, 
and  for  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  he  lived  in  the  dark. 
Sensitive  about  his  affliction,  he  would  never  admit  that 
he  was  blind.  His  wonderful  memory  enabled  him  to 
recognise  voices  as  he  had  once  remembered  faces. 
He  would  walk  the  streets  of  Ventnor,  where  he  lived  in 
retirement,  as  surely  and  safely  as  if  his  sight  had  never 
gone.  The  faculties  that  made  him  a  great  reporter 
made  him  a  full  man.  His  wife  was  his  eyes.  She  read 
the  papers  to  him  daily,  and  in  company  none  was  more 
versed  in  the  doings  of  the  day  than  the  blind  reporter, 
who  talked  with  such  knowledge  and  appreciation  of 


things  that  mattered.  With  the  death  of  his  wife  he 
lost  for  the  first  time  his  zest  for  life.  The  darkness 
extended  from  his  eyes  to  his  spirit,  and  the  man  who 
had  lived  many  books  was  content  to  find  ‘  Finis  ’  at 
the  last  chapter.” 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NATIONAL  INSTITUTE  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.l. 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


BRAILLE  MUSIC. 

Ilie  prices  are  net,  representing  a  fraction  less  than 
one-quarter  of  the  actual  cost  of  production,  and  are 
applicable  to  customers  throughout  the  world. 

Church  :  s- 

15,431  Logan,  Sinclair.  The  Glad  Noel  (Carol)  o  4 

Organ  : 

Greenhill,  Harold — Two  Pieces — 

15.373  i-  Prelude  . u  4 

15.374  2.  Idylle  .  .  .  .  •  •  •  ■  ..04 

15.418  Handel.  Musette  and  Minuet  (from  a 

Masque),  (arr.  by  Harry  Wall)  .  .  04 

15,363  Russell,  W.  Introduction  and  Fugato 

(arr.  by  Harry  Wall) .  .  .  .  ..04 

15,417  Shaw,  Geoffrey.  Choral  Prelude  on 

the  Trinity  Office  Hymn  .  .  .  .  o  4 

15,362  Walond,  W.  Introduction  and  Toccata 

(arr.  by  Harry  Wall) .  .  .  •  •  •  0  5 

15.380  Wolstenholme,  W.  Two  Ballads  ;  No.  1 

in  D  flat,  No.  2  in  B  flat  minor  . .  04 

Piano  : 

Associated  Board  of  the  Royal  Academy 
and  Royal  College  of  Music  193d 
Examinations — - 

15.419  Preliminary  .  .  -  .  •  •  ..07 

14.228  Grade  1  (Primary),  Lists,  A,  B,  C  .  .  on 

14.229  Grade  2  (Elementary),  Lists  A,  B,  C  . .  on 

15.420  Grade  3  (Traditional),  Lists  A,  B,  C  .  .  1  o 

14.230  Grade  4  (Lower),  Lists  B,  C  ..12 

14.231  Grade  5  (Higher),  List  A  ..  ..on 

14.232  Grade  6  (Intermediate),  List  B  ..09 

15.381  Bidgood,  T.  Sons  of  the  Brave,  March  o  4 

15.382  Ghys,  H.  (arr.  by).  Air  by  Louis  XIII  o  4 
15,423  Humperdinck.  Hansel  and  Gretel 

(, Selection ,  arr.  by  Beyer)  .  .  .  .  o  5 

15,414  Jensen.  Ball-Scene,  No.  3  of  6  Fan- 

tasiestiicke,  Op.  7  .  •  •  •  0  5 

!5>379  Pitfield,  T.  B.  Two  Little  Dances  in 

Old  Style  ( Minuet  and  Gavotte)  .  .  04 

15,376  Rowley,  Alec.  Walking  lune.  .  ..04 

15,422  Suppe.  Overture  :  Morning,  Noon  and 

Night  in  Vienna  ..  ••  •  •  0  7 

15,378  Thomas,  A.  Overture  to  Raymond  o  7 

15.375  Wood,  Haydn.  An  April  Shower  at 

Kew  .  .  .  •  •  •  •  •  ..04 

D(U1C6  • 

15,433  Bralim,  P.  Limeliouse  Blues,  Vocal 

Dance  ••  ••  ••  •  •  4 

15.482  Gilbert,  J.  Let  us  be  Sweethearts 

Over  Again,  Song-Waltz  .  .  ..04 

15.483  Handman,  L.  Was  It  Rain  ?  Song 

Fox-Trot  .  .  •  •  ....04 

15  484  Robin,  L.  and  Rainger,  R.  Sweet  is  the 

Word  for  You,  Song  Fox-  Trot  .  •  04 

15,485  Watson,  M.  Goodnight  to  You  All, 

Song  Fox-Trot  ..  ••  ..04 
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Songs  : 

s. 

15.416 

Bach.  For  the  Lord  Hath  Magnified 
Me  (Bass  Solo  from  “  Magnificat  iu 

D  ”),  A  :  Gx — D1  sharp 

0 

15.425 

Handel.  Great  Dagon  lias  Subdued 
Our  Toe  (Tenor  Air  from  ”  Samson  ”), 

E  minor  :  D  sharp-G1 

0 

15.421 

Handel.  Mio  caro  bene  (Dear  Love, 
Believe  Me)  (Soprano  Air  from 
“  Rodelinda  ”),  G  :  F — A1 

0 

J5>377 

Mallinson,  A.  Eldorado,  E  minor  : 

Bj — D1  . 

0 

15.427 

Quilter,  Roger.  Under  the  Greenwood 

Tree,  Op.  23,  No.  2,  D  :  D — D1 

0 

15.37U 

Rowley,  Alec.  On  Newlyn  Hill,  E  flat  : 
r _ p  i 

0 

15.371 

v - R  .  ,  ,  ,  ,  ,  t  f 

Stanford.  The  Chapel  011  the  Hill, 

D  minor  :  Ar — D1 

0 

15.426. 

Strauss,  R.  All  mein  Gedanken  (All 

the  Fond  Thoughts),  D  :  Bt — Ri  .  . 

0 

Two-Part  Song  : 

15.413 

Mendelssohn.  I  Would  That  My  Love 
(No.  1  of  19  Two-Part  Songs  for 

Soprano  Voices,  edited  by  E.  Pauer) 

0 

Four-Part  Song  : 

15.424 

Elgar.  Lullaby  (No.  3  of  six  Choral 
Songs  from  “  The  Bavarian  High¬ 

lands  ”)  0.  and  S.S  . . 

0 

BRAILLE  BOOKS. 


The  prices  represent  actual  cost  of  production  and 
are  those  charged  to  all  foreign  customers.  The  price 
charged  to  the  blind  resident  in  any  part  of  the  British 
Empire  and  to  British  institutions  for  the  blind  is 
one-tliird  of  the  quoted  price. 


Per  Vul. 
s.  d. 


Biographies  : 

I5.i95*I5.r9d  Coeur  de  Lion,  by  Clennell 
Wilkinson.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 

Interpolated,  Paper  Covers.  2  Vols. 

■I' 9  5 . 5 

Fiction  : 

15,206-15,212  Beltane  the  Smith,  by  Jeffery 
Farnol.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointcd,  Paper  Covers.  7  Vols. 

-P'443  0 

15,214-15,219  Coningsby,  by  Benjamin  Disraeli. 

S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointcd, 
Paper  Covers.  6  Vols.  F 431  . .  7 

15,201-15,204  Fire  Over  England,  by  A.  E.  W. 

Mason.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed,  Paper  Covers.  4  Vols. 

£213 . 5 

15,227-15,228  Rough  Passage,  by  Gavin 
Douglas.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpolated,  Paper  Covers.  2  Vols. 

P'151  . . 7 

15,263-15,265  Splendid  Outlaw,  The,  by 
Jackson  Gregory.  S.E.B.  Large 
size,  Interpointcd,  Paper  Covers. 

3  Vols.  F 196  ..  ..  ..6 


o 


3 


o 


6 


6 


6 


Fiction— Juvenile  : 

15,205  Christie’s  Old  Organ,  by  Mrs.  O.  F. 

Walton.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter- 
pointed,  Paper  Covers.  E64  .  .  63 

15,274  Jessica’s  First  Prayer,  by  Hesba 
Stretton.  S.E.B.  Intermediate 
size,  Interpointed,  Paper  Covers. 

.  P'33.- . 4  0 

15,267  Little  Faith,  by  Mrs.  O.  F.  Walton. 

S.E.B.  Intermediate  size,  Inter¬ 
pointed,  Paper  Covers.  F 52  . .  5  3 


Per  Vol. 
s.  d. 

15.-77"15.-79  Sampsons  Circus,  by  Howard 
Spring.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter¬ 
pointed,  Paper  Covers.  3  Vols. 

F 166.  ..  ..  ..  ..56 

History  : 

i5,!98-i5,2oo  40  O.B.,  or  How  the  War  was 

Won,  by  Hugh  Cleland  Hoy.  S.  E.  B. 

Large  size,  Interpointcd,  Paper 
Covers.  3  Vols.  Fi  S5  ..  ..  63 

Miscellaneous  : 

15,441  Knitting  Patterns,  Rug-Making  and 
Woodwork.  (Home  Occupations 
Supplement  to  “  Progress,”  Jan.- 
June,  1937.)  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointcd,  Pamphlet.  Eib  . .  16 

Poetry  : 

13>935"13>937  Scottish  Ballads,  Historical  and 
Romantic,  from  Scott’s  Minstrelsy  of 
the  Scottish  Border.  S.E.B.  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Cloth  Boards. 

3  Vols.  G232.  . .  .  .  9  3 

Religious  and  Devotional — Religious  Works  : 

*5.443  Message  of  St.  Teresa  of  Lisieux,  The, 
by  Rev.  Vernon  Johnson.  (Pub¬ 
lished  with  the  assistance  of  The 
Catholic  Truth  Society.)  S.E.B. 

Large  size,  Interpointed,  Pamphlet. 

£27 . 26 

I5>442  Story  of  Our  Lord  for  Little  Children, 

The,  by  Margaret  Mackenzie.  (Pub¬ 
lished  with  the  assistance  of  The 
Catholic  Truth  Society.)  S.E.B. 

Pocket  size,  Interpointcd,  Pamphlet. 

618  ..  ,.  ..  ..  1  9 

Travel  : 

15. 275-15, 276  In  Quest  of  Sheba's  Mines,  by 
Frank  E.  Hayter,  F.Z.S.  S.E.B. 

Large  size,  Interpointed,  Paper 
Covers.  2  Vols.  F 141  7  o 

Vocational  : 

15,266  Writing  for  Broadcasting,  by  C. 

Whitaker- Wilson.  S.E.B.  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Paper  Covers. 

£  7s . 76 


K-H  News  Letter. 

This  new  Braille  weekly  periodical  has  been  launched 
with  such  success  that  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  has  decided  not  to  limit  the  circulation.  The 
annual  subscription  is  6s.  6d.  post  free,  but  the  Institute 
can  receive  subscriptions  for  three  or  six  months,  and 
single  copies  at  id.  each  can  be  purchased  in  the  usual 
way  through  newsagents. 

MOON  BOOKS. 

The  prices  are  net.  Those  charged  to  British 
customers  throughout  the  Empire  represent  only  a 
fraction  of  the  actual  cost  of  production. 

Per  Vol. 
s.  d. 

4,032-8  The  Nest  of  the  Sparrowhawk,  by 
Baroness  Orczy,  7  Vols.  ( Limited 
Edition )  . .  .  .  .  .  ..56 

( British  Customers )  . .  .  .  ..26 

4<°39-4T  God  in  the  Shadows,  by  Hugh  Red¬ 
wood,  3  Vols.  ( Limited  Edition)  .  .  56 

[British  Customers)  . .  . .  ..26 
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ADDITIONS  TO  LIBRARIES. 
STUDENTS’  LIBRARY. 

Biography  :  Vols. 

General  Smuts,  by  S.  C.  Millin  .  .  .  .  .  .  10 

Economics  : 

See,  H.  Modern  Capitalism  .  .  .  .  .  .  3 


Essays  and  Belles  Lettres  : 

Various  Authors  ;  Essays  in  Honour  of  Gilbert 


Murray  .  .  . .  .  .  . .  .  .  •  •  4 

History  : 

Ogg,  D.  Louis  XIV  . .  . .  . .  .  .  3 

Law  : 

Gibson’s  Conveyancing  (1933  Edition)  . .  .  .  19 

Sleeson,  Sir  Henry.  The  Law  .  .  .  .  . .  2 

Miscellaneous  : 


Younghusband,  Sir  F.  Everest  ;  the  Challenge  3 

Modern  Languages  : 

Graeme-Ritchie,  R.  L.  and  Moore,  J.  M.  Junior 
Translation  from  French  .  .  . .  .  .  5 


Philosophy  : 

Bradley,  F.  H.  Principles  of  Logic  .  .  . .  13 

Watson,  J.  (Ed.  by).  The  Philosophy  of  Kant  4 

Poetry  and  Drama  : 

Chesterton,  G.  K.  Magic  .  .  . .  .  .  1 

Meynell,  Alice.  Poems  .  .  .  .  . .  .  .  1 

Political  and  Social  Science  : 

Macadam,  E.  New  Philanthropy  . .  .  .  4 

Theology  and  Religions  : 

Santayana,  G.  Little  Essays  on  Religion  . .  1 

TALKING  BOOKS  LIBRARY. 

The  following  additional  Talking  Books  are  now 
available  on  loan  from  the  Sound  Recording  Com¬ 
mittee,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.  x. 


Talking  Books  recorded  by  the  Sound  Recording 

Committee. 


Records. 


Fiction  : 

“  Elizabeth.”  Elizabeth  and  her  German 
Garden  . .  .  .  .  .  . .  . .  . .  5 


Bible  : 

Epistle  to  the  Ephesians  .  .  . .  . .  1 


Talking  Books  recorded  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind. 


Records. 


Fiction  : 

Freeman,  R.  Austin.  Dr.  Thorndyke’s  Discovery  16 
Galsworthy,  John.  The  Indian  Summer  of  a 
Forsyte  and  Awakening  .  .  .  .  .  .  5 

Sabatini,  R.  The  Seahawk  .  .  .  .  .  .  21 

Stevenson  and  others.  The  Pavilion  on  the 
Links  and  other  stories  .  .  .  .  .  .  9 


Non-Fiction  : 

Whitman,  Walt.  Selections  from  Leaves  of 
Grass 


NEW  APPLIANCES  AND  APPARATUS. 

NEW  BRAILLE  INSTRUCTIONAL  DEVICE. 

“  De  Braille.” 

“  De  Braille  ”  is  a  new  instructional  device  con¬ 
sisting  of  three  small  square  sections  of  wood  of  an 
inch  thick  which  can  be  rotated  round  a  common  axis. 
In  each  facet  of  each  section  a  round-headed  screw  (or 
screws),  representing  a  Braille  dot  (or  dots)  is  inserted, 
and  any  letter  of  the  Braille  alphabet  can  be  formed 
by  rotating  the  sections  to  the  required  positions. 

The  price  of  “  De  Braille  ”  is  2s.  net,  and  the  device 
can  be  obtained  from  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind.  Only  a  limited  number  available. 


BRAILLE  PAPER. 

Reduction  in  Price. 

The  National  Institute  for  the  Blind  has  reduced  the 
price  of  its  No.  1  Manilla  Braille  paper  from  5d.  to  4d. 
per  lb. 

Customers  are  asked  to  take  great  care  when 
ordering  paper  to  state  their  requirements,  as  the 
price  of  No.  i  Manilla  and  No.  4  Manilla  will  henceforth 
be  the  same — 4d.  per  lb. 

NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND, 


35,  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  1. 

ADDITIONS. 

Fiction  : 

Vols. 

Atkinson,  Eleanor.  Greyfriars  Bobby  .  .  . .  3 

Ayres,  Ruby  M.  By  the  World  Forgot.  .  ..  4 

Bloom,  Ursula.  Gypsy  Vans  Come  Through  .  .  7 

“  Borden,  Mary.”  Action  for  Slander  .  .  . .  5 

Brittain,  Vera.  Honourable  Estate  .  .  . .  10 

Cambridge,  Elizabeth.  Two  Doctors  .  .  . .  3 

Collins,  Norman.  Trinity  Town  .  .  . .  5 

Delafield,  E.  M.  “  Faster  !  Faster  !  ”  . .  4 

de  la  Roche,  Mazo.  Whiteoak  Harvest . .  ..  5 

Ellis,  G.  U.  There  Goes  the  Queen  .  .  .  .  n 

Graeme,  Bruce.  Blackshirt  the  Adventurer  .  .  3 

Greene,  L.  Patrick.  Flame  . .  . .  .  .  4 

Gregory,  Jackson.  Splendid  Outlaw  ..  ..  4 

Hallack,  Cecily.  Lady  Georgy’s  House  .  .  3 

*Hauff,  W.  (Translator  S.  Mendel).  Caravan  .  .  x 

Herrick,  Robert.  Little  Black  Dog  .  .  .  .  3 

Jacob,  Naomi.  Honour  Come  Back  ..  ..  6 

*  James,  H.  Turn  of  the  Screw  .  .  . .  . .  1 

Kaye-Smith,  S.  Rose  Deeprose .  .  ..  ..  7 

Lea,  Fanny  Heaslip.  Men  and  Angel  .  .  .  .  3 

Mackail,  Denis.  Back  Again  .  .  .  .  .  .  4 

Mason,  A.  E.  W.  Fire  Over  England ....  .  .  .  4 

Parrish,  Anne.  Golden  Wedding  .  .  .  .  4 

Poultney,  C.  B.  Black  Rod  .  .  .  .  •  •  1 

Poultney,  C.  B.  My  Dog  Pompey  .  .  .  .  1 

Raymond,  Ernest.  Jesting  Army  .  .  .  .  9 

Rowe,  Caroline.  Grey  Geese  .  .  .  .  •  •  4 

Seymour,  Beatrice  Kean.  Summer  of  Life  .  .  6 

Sherriff,  R.  C.  Green  Gates  .  .  .  .  .  -  4 

Sutcliffe,  H.  Under  the  White  Cockade  . .  3 

Thorndike,  Russell.  Further  Adventures  of 
Dr.  Syn  .  .  .  .  .  .  •  .  •  •  •  •  3 

Warby,  Marjorie.  Roses  Have  Thorns.  .  . .  4 

Miscellaneous  : 

Asquith,  Lady  Cynthia.  Queen  Elizabeth  .  .  2 

Bowsher,  Paul.  “  Green  Balls.”  The  Adven¬ 
tures  of  a  Night  Bomber  (1914 — 18)  .  .  .  .  3 

Chesterton,  G.  K.  George  Bernard  Shaw  .  .  2 

Cooper,  Duff.  Haig  .  .  .  .  ....  12 


Fletcher,  Frank.  Brethren  and  Companions. 

Charterhouse  School  Addresses  .  .  .  .  2 

Fosdick,  H.  E.  Assurance  of  Immortality  .  .  2 

From  Theatre  to  Convent  :  Memories  of  Mother 
Isabel  Mary,  C.S.M.V. 

Heard,  Gerald.  Exploring  the  Stratosphere  . .  i 

Hindus,  Maurice.  Under  Moscow  Skies  ..  12 

Holmboe,  K.  (Translator  H.  Holbek).  Desert 
Encounter  .  .  .  .  •  •  •  •  •  •  4 

Little  Flowers  of  Saint  Francis  (Translator 
T.  W.  Arnold)  .  .  .  .  •  -  •  ■  •  •  4 

Mee,  Arthur.  Kent  ;  the  Gateway  of  England 
and  its  great  possessions  .  .  .  .  .  .  10 

Newman,  E.  W\  Poison.  Middle  East. 

(Palestine,  Syria,  Irak,  Persia)  .  .  . .  5 

Orczy,  Baroness.  Turbulent  Duchess.  .  .  .  .  6 

Parkington,  Humphrey.  How  The  World 
Builds  :  the  story  of  Architecture  .  .  .  .  i 

Pearce,  G.  R.  John  Knox  ..  ..  •  •  2 
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Scott,  Cyril.  Outline  of  Modern' Occultism 
Simon,  E.  D.  City  Council  from  Within 
Simpson,  Rev.  H.  D.  Testament  of  Love 
Sitwell,  Edith.  Victoria  of  England  . . 

Stuart,  Dorothy  M.  King  George  The  Sixth 
Weatherhead,  Leslie.  Inescapable  God 
Yeats-Brown,  F.  Lancer  at  Large 
Juvenile  : 

Boff,  Charles.  Boys’  Book  of  Flying  .  . 

Bone,  Gertrude.  Brow  of  Courage  and  Otl 
Stories 

Brereton,  Capt.  F.  S.  Great  Airships  .  . 

Creswell,  H.  B.  Johnny  and  Marytary 
Evans,  Rear-Admiral  E.  R.  G.  R.  Mystery 
the  “  Polar  Star  ” 

Morton,  J.  B.  Death  of  the  Dragon 
Talbot,  Ethel.  School  at  None-Go-By 

Grade  I  : 

Milne,  A.  A.  Red  House  Mystery 

Grade  III  : 

Yellowlees,  David.  Psychology’s  Defence  of 
the  Faith .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  . .  , .  2 

Moon  : 

Richmond,  Grace.  Red  Pepper  Burns  .  .  .  .  3 

*  Stereotyped  book. 

Revised  Catalogue. 

A  Revised  Catalogue  of  books  in  embossed  type 
available  on  loan,  has  been  issued,  and  is  obtainable 
from  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind,  price  is.  3d. 
post  free. 

Christmas  Announcement. 

In  order  to  prevent  disappointment  and  ensure  the 
delivery  of  extra  consignments  of  books  from  the 
National  Library  at  Christmas  time,  readers  are  asked 
to  notify  the  Secretary — Miss  O.  I.  Prince,  that  extra 
books  will  be  needed,  as  early  as  possible  in  the  month 
of  December,  and,  in  any  case,  not  later  than  Friday, 
December  10  th. 

Readers  in  the  Northern  Branch  area  should  notify 
the  Branch  Secretary,  Miss  A.  M.  Hewer,  5,  St.  John 
Street,  Manchester,  3. 
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VACANCIES,  31st  OCTOBER,  1937. 

N.I.B.  HOMES. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Hove  . .  .  .  2 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington  1 
Convalescent  and  Holiday  Home, 

St.  Leonard’s 

( Several  vacancies  during  winter  months) 

8,  Oval  Road,  London.  Hostel  for  Blind 

Women  . .  . .  .  .  .  ,  .  .  j 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  East 

Grinstead  .  .  . .  .  .  .  .  , .  _ 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leamington  — 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport  10 
(1  application  under  consideration ) 

LONDON  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND  HOMES. 

Home  for  Blind  Men,  93,  Grove  Lane, 

Camberwell,  S.E.  5  . .  .  .  .  .  0 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Cooper  Lodge, 

240,  Southlands  Road.  Bickley,  Kent  . .  2 


GIFTS  FOR  PUPILS. 

Superintendents  and  Head  Teachers  of  Schools 
in  England  and  Wales  who  have  pupils  who  will 
complete  their  training  in  the  Autumn  Term  and  whom 
they  can  recommend  for  a  gift  from  the  Henry 
Stainsby  Memorial  Fund  should  send  without  delay 
for  a  form  of  application  to  the  Secretary-General  of 
the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind.  Gifts  take  the 
form  of  watches,  braille  typewriters,  apparatus  and 
braille  books. 


HELEN  KELLER  AWARD,  1938. 

During  a  visit  to  Scotland,  Helen  Keller  left  a  sum 
of  money  to  be  used  in  the  interests  of  the  Blind-Deaf  . 
It  was  decided  to  make  this  the  Helen  Keller  Award. 
Every  three  years  the  interest  on  this  sum  approxi¬ 
mately  £io  (Ten  Pounds),  is  to  be  awarded  to  the 
winner  of  Essay  about  the  Blind-Deaf.  This  year  the 
subject  of  the  Essay  is  : — 

Games  and  Activities  for  the  Blind-Deaf.” 

The  Essay  may  be  written  in  Braille.  All  Essays 
should  be  sent  to  Rev.  G.  Nicholson,  Scottish 
Association  for  the  Deaf,  3,  Midlothian  Drive,  Glasgow, 
S.  1,  Scotland,  not  later  than  April  30th,  1938. 

Essays  should  be  signed  by  a  nom-de-plume  and  the 
competitor’s  name  and  address  should  be  enclosed 
in  a  sealed  envelope. 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

Advertising  Rates  :  is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  5s.) 

SOUTHAMPTON  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  WELFARE 
OF  THE  BLIND. 

WANTED. — A  fully  certificated  sighted  HOME 
TEACHER  AND  VISITOR.  Salary  /156  per  annum, 
holidays,  three  weeks  per  annum.  Applications 
stating  date  certificate  obtained,  age,  qualifications 
and  previous  experience,  to  the  Secretary,  Room  144, 
Civic  Centre,  Southampton,  not  later  than  November 
22nd. 


HOME  TEACHERS’  EXAMINATION,  1938.— Quali¬ 
fied  Home  Teacher  undertakes  to  give  postal  tuition 
in  Braille  and  Professional  Knowledge  to  candidates 
taking  this  examination.  Excellent  testimonials  from 
previous  subscribers.  Full  particulars  from  H.  N. 
Vickerstaff,  c/o,  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  Carpenter  Road,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham,  15. 

BLACKPOOL  AND  FYLDE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE 

BLIND. 

Female  Home  Teacher  for  the  Blind. 


APPLICATIONS  are  invited  for  the  above  position 
from  sighted  persons  holding  the  Home  Teacher’s 
Certificate  of  the  College  and  Association  of  Teachers 
of  the  Blind.  Salary  ^156  per  annum. 

Applications,  stating  age,  qualifications  and  experi¬ 
ence  with  copies  of  three  recent  testimonials  to  be 
addressed  to  the  undersigned  so  as  to  be  received  not 
later  than  Monday,  November  22nd,  1937. 

TREVOR  T.  JONES, 
Honorary  Secretary  to  the  Society. 

Town  Hall, 

Blackpool. 

November  13th,  1937. 


CHOOSING  A  CAREER. 

A  knowledge  of  the  abilities  and  temperaments  of 
young  people  may  be  of  great  assistance  to  them  in 
their  task  of  choosing  careers  of  usefulness  and 
happiness. 

The  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology  has 

had  considerable  experience  in  the  psychological  exami¬ 
nation  of  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  and  has  collected 
important  data  on  the  requirements  of  many 
occupations.  With  this  information  at  its  disposal  it 
is  well  qualified  to  give  advice  concerning  the  careers 
in  which  a  young  person’s  aptitudes  are  likely  to  find 
their  fullest  scope. 

Write  to  the  Secretary,  N.I.I.P.,  Aldwych  House, 
London,  W.C.  2,  or  Telephone  Holborn  2277. 
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A  TRIP  UP  COUNTRY 

By  S.  M.  LYDFORD. 

A  blind  piano-tuner  in  New  Zealand  describes  a  momentous  sixty -five  mile  trip 

to  do  one  tuning. 

M  S  a  piano  tuner  with  a  rather  widespread  country  connection,  quite  a  lot  of 
interesting  things  happen  to  me  from  time  to  time,  which  I  set  down  in  my  diary 
and  treasure  up  in  my  mind  for  the  later  enjoyment  of  many  a  quiet  odd-time-. 

/  ■  Of  these  memories,  none  stand  out  more  clearly  than  a  trip  I  went  some  twa 

/  ^  years  ago  of  65  miles  up  to  the  mountains  to  do  just  one  tuning. 

1  It  was  a  perfect  summer  day  when  we  started  out  from  Hastings,  a 

^  prosperous  market  town  near  to  my  home,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  North  Island 

of  New  Zealand. 

On  the  speed-trucks  were  three  tons  of  benzine  in  drums,  and  the  piano  which  I  was  to 
tune  when  we  got  to  our  destination.  The  driver  was  Roy  Ebbett,  a  young  man  I  had  known 
a  little  for  years,  who  knew  every  inch  of  the  road,  and  who  proved  a  mine  of  information  all 
along  the  way. 

For  the  first  few  miles  the  land  was  quite  flat,  but  relieved  with  break-wind  belts  and  other 
ornamental  trees.  The  air  was  heavy  with  the  aroma  of  ripe  apples  and  peaches,  and  of  grass- 
seed,  for  harvesting  was  in  full  swing.  Then  we  swung  and  curved,  rose  and  dipped,  along  30 
miles  of  rolling  sheep  country,  looking  parched  after  three  months  of  hot  sun,  but  still  affording 
rich  pasturage,  upon  which  the  sheep  do  amazingly  well.  And  all  the  while  the  Bloom 
Mountains  loom  up  ahead  and  to  right  and  left. 

Suddenly  we  round  a  low  hill  and  come  face  to  face  with  the  Blowhard,  the  outer  buttress 
of  the  great  central  tableland.  The  road  narrows  to  a  one-way  track  which  twists  round  the 
face  of  the  hill  wherever  it  can.  Roy  dropped  into  bottom  gear,  and  the  first  tedious  climb 
began. 

I  got  a  shock  half-way  up  when  the  lorry  suddenly  stopped.  “  To  see  the  load’s  all  right,” 
was  Roy’s  explanation. 

At  that  moment  a  rabbiter  with  his  team  of  dogs  came  running  round  the  corner  and  a 
cheery  word  was  exchanged  as  he  went  by. 
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Some  silly  ass  in  the  early  days  imported 
rabbits  into  New  Zealand  for  pets,  and  they 
got  away.  In  time  they  increased  and 
multiplied  as  only  rabbits  can  in  a  land 
where  breeding  goes  on  all  the  year  round. 
And  now  every  farmer  has  to  pay  his  share 
to  keep  the  pest  in  check,  which  is  the  best 
that  can  be  hoped  for.  Rabbiters  regularly 
comb  the  country  with  dogs  and  ferrets, 
keeping  the  pelts  as  part  of  their  pay.  One 
man  I  know  has  a  beat  of  30,000  acres, 
and  being  a  good  rabbiter,  does  well  out 
of  it. 

I  asked  Roy  what  happened  when  he  met 
another  car.  “  One  has  to  back  until  a 
passing  place  is  found.  That  is  why  I  like 
driving  at  night  ;  one  can  see  the  reflection 
of  the  lights  on  the  hillsides  miles  away  and 
can  wait  for  the  other  man.  But  the  worst 
thing  to  meet  is  cattle.  I  had  to  wait  just 
about  here  for  two  hours  while  a  mob  of 
about  a  thousand  half-wild  cattle  went 
slithering  by  in  single  file.” 

I  had  utter  and  complete  confidence  in 
Roy  after  noting  the  way  he  started-up 
that  lorry  on  the  steep  hill ;  his  perfect 
timing  of  brake  and  clutch  caused  us  to  move 
as  gently  as  though  we  were  on  the  flat. 
This  road  is  known  as  one  of  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  on  the  island,  and  a  man  who  can 
negotiate  it  can  go  anywhere.  Roy  has 
driven  over  it  for  months  without  any 
mishap,  and  knows  every  inch  of  it  by 
day  or  night,  winter  and  summer.  It  is 
at  once  obvious  why  the  Blowhard  got  its 
unenviable  name,  and  every  slope  that  faced 
west  was  swept  clear  down  to  the  red  clay 
subsoil  by  the  relentless  pounding  of  the 
prevailing  westerly  winds.  Looking  at  this, 
the  remark  of  a  shearer  friend  came  to  my 
mind  :  “I  have  been  over  the  Blowhard 
thirteen  times,  and  every  time  I  have  had 
to  get  off  and  lead  my  horse  because  of  the 
wind.”  Our  luck  was  in,  for  it  was  almost 
calm. 

Six  miles  farther  on  we  came  to  Kuri- 
papanga,  now  only  a  large,  rambling  farm¬ 
house  surrounded  by  beautiful  green  pad- 
docks,  sown  in  English  grasses  and  dotted 
with  large  English  trees.  Nearby  mountains 
tower  up  thousands  of  feet  and  are  snow¬ 
capped  half  the  year. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  motorcar  this 
little  oasis  boasted  a  store  and  two  pubs, 
where  coach-horses  were  changed  and  where 
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wagoners  rested  their  teams.  Here  also 
wool  was  packed  in  on  horses  from  stations 
where  there  were  no  roads  ;  strings  of  horses 
were  brought  in,  each  with  a  hundred-pound 
pack  of  wool  slung  on  each  side  by  means  of 
a  special  pack-saddle.  In  any  but  fine 
weather  this  was  a  hazardous  job,  for  the 
streams  that  had  to  be  forded  were  very 
treacherous,  rising  very  suddenly  when  one 
of  the  frequent  storms  burst  in  the  moun¬ 
tains. 

Now  Ivuripapanga  is  known  as  a  starting- 
out  place  of  deer-stalkers  and  pig-hunters. 
Deer  of  various  kinds  were  brought  to  this 
country  for  the  benefit  of  sportsmen,  but, 
like  the  rabbits,  the  climate  was  too  kind 
to  them.  At  first  a  shooting  licence  was 
required,  but  when  they  came  down  into 
the  sheep  country  in  the  spring,  leaping  all 
fences  and  playing  among  the  lambing  ewes, 
such  protest  was  made  that  indiscriminate 
stalking  was  encouraged  and  even  culling 
out  was  paid  for,  though  in  such  country  this 
is  not  easy.  As  for  pigs  :  the  first  were 
liberated  by  Captain  Cook  in  1769,  to  the 
great  benefit  of  the  Maori  men.  When  an 
extra  tough  joint  of  pork  is  set  on  the  table, 
we  still  call  it  a  “  Captain  Cooker.” 

After  toiling  over  "  Gentle  Annie  ”  (of 
which  more  will  be  said  on  the  way  back), 
we  came  to  perhaps  the  nearest  approach 
to  a  holy  well  that  we  can  boast  in  these 
parts.  A  spring  tumbles  out  of  the  bank 
right  by  the  road  with  a  great  noise  and 
clatter.  It  never  fails,  and  is  ice-cold  on  the 
hottest  day.  Men,  dogs  and  horses  who 
know  this  road  save  themselves  for  miles 
for  a  drink  at  its  blessed  coolness. 

Here  also  we  met  old  George,  the  roadman. 
He  was  not  blessing  the  spring — very  much 
otherwise,  and  with  reason,  for  only  the 
previous  week  a  sudden  storm  had  set  the 
mountains  a-roaring,  and  the  spring  had 
gone  mad  with  its  mates,  and  despising 
the  nice  little  gutter  George  had  made  for  it, 
had  gone  tearing  down  the  roadway,  making 
such  havoc  as  took  George  three  days’ 
hard  work  to  make  it  again  passable  for 
traffic. 

George  lives  in  a  hut  quite  nearby,  and 
has  thirteen  miles  of  mountain  road  to  keep 
in  order.  To  vary  his  lonely  life  he  some¬ 
times  goes  down  to  Hastings  on  the  bus. 

I  met  him  once  on  his  way  back  from  one 
of  these  outings,  and  I  shall  never  forget 
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the  meeting.  He  was  happy,  very  talkative, 
and  extremely  profane. 

After  recounting  his  adventures  in  town, 
he  said  : 

“  And  now  I’m  going  back  to  me  job 
with  nothing  for  company  but  me  crimson 
wireless.  There’s  nobody  to  talk  to  up 
there,  so  I  put  it  on  and  let  it  go  like  blazes.” 

Just  think  of  the  wireless  in  a  place  like 
that  !  I  was  filled  with  awe  when  I  com¬ 
pared  this  with  the  story  of  another  lonely 
back-countryman  of  fifty  years  ago.  This  is 
how  it  was  told  to  me  by  an  ex-bushman  : — 

“  I  was  away  in  the  Upper  Mohaka  one 
time  and  just  about  dusk  I  was  going  along 
a  bit  of  a  bush  track  to  a  boundary-man’s 
hut.  When  I  got  near  I  heard  talking, 
and  thought  he  must  have  company.  But 
I  found  he  was  nothing  but  a  ruddy  maniac  ! 
He’d  got  so  lonely  with  no  one  to  talk  with 
for  months  at  a  time,  that  he’d  chalked 
up  dummies  on  the  walls  and  sat  talking 
to  them  for  hours  together.” 

And  here  was  old  George  who,  just  by 
turning  a  few  knobs,  could  hear  what  was 
happening  in  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  away 
overseas  more  than  a  thousand  miles  distant. 

A  little  farther  on  we  came  to  the  foot  of 
the  Tauruarau  Range,  a  climb  of  four  solid 
miles,  up  which  the  lorry  toiled  with  a 
buzzing  like  an  aeroplane,  which  made  me 
wonder  what  my  ears  would  be  like  later 
for  tuning.  But  when  we  got  to  the  top 
we  were  in  a  different  world.  A  vast  plain 
covered  with  a  nondescript  tussock  growth 
of  a  dull  green-brown  colour,  well  over 
3,000  feet  above  sea-level,  with  mountains 
of  from  5,000  to  8,000  feet  almost  all  round. 
About  here,  at  least  seven  rivers  have  their 
source,  and  have  gouged  out  deep  valleys, 
some  of  which  are  wide  enough  to  afford 
winter  shelter  for  the  stock. 

At  the  top  of  the  hill  we  turned  off  the 
main  road  up  the  seven-mile  drive  to  the 
station.  This  sounds  very  impressive,  but 
“  things  are  not  what  they  seem.”  For  the 
main  road  is  a  clay  one,  unfenced,  and  the 
drive  is  the  same.  Three  times  we  had  to 
stop  and  fill  up  holes  scoured  out  by  last 
week’s  deluge,  and  three  times  we  had  to 
detour  over  the  tussocks  because  the  scours 
were  too  big  to  fill.  Even  in  the  heavy 
lorry  these  detours  were  ljke  being  in  a  small 
boat  on  a  jobbly  sea, 


At  last,  after  more  than  six  hours,  we 
came  to  the  end  of  our  journey  of  65  miles, 
the  last  23  having  taken  four  hours. 

I  tuned  the  piano  that  evening,  and  was 
glad  to  have  quite  a  lot  to  do  on  it,  for  Roy 
wanted  to  go  back  to  Hastings  that  night. 
But  he  had  to  wait  for  me,  and  I  am  a  bad 
traveller  at  the  best  of  times.  So  we  both 
slept  the  night  there. 

And  now  we  are  at  last  up  here,  let  me 
give  you  some  facts  about  this  Ngamatia, 
perhaps  the  largest  sheep  station  in  New 
Zealand.  It  covers  more  than  300,000  acres, 
which  is  as  large  as  Bedfordshire,  or  twice 
the  size  of  Middlesex.  And  its  millionaire 
owner,  Mr.  Drummond  Ferney,  is  always 
trying  to  add  to  it.  But  it  is  mostly  bad 
land,  running  less  than  one  sheep  to  three 
acres,  whereas  good  land  will  carry  three 
sheep  to  the  acre. 

With  lavish  manuring  the  few  inches  of 
soil  on  the  plains  will  yield  wonderful  root 
crops,  as  one  square  mile  paddock  of  swedes 
we  passed  abundantly  showed,  but  you  may 
imagine  the  cost  of  manures  carried  that 
distance  over  those  roads  ! 

Though  some  cattle  are  run  on  the  station, 
sheep  are  the  chief  stock — a  New  Zealand 
cross-bred  merino,  yielding  a  fine  fleece  of 
high  quality.  They  usually  shear  80,000 
sheep,  but  this  particular  year  the  number 
was  reduced  to  60,000  through  a  severe 
spring  storm.  Later  in  the  year  Roy  brought 
out  120  tons  of  this  fine  wool  in  30  loads, 
the  out-and-back  trip  averaging  19  hours, 
and  he  did  it  in  30  days. 

Of  course,  shearing  is  a  long  job  for  a  lot 
of  hands  :  the  very  wet  climate  means  much 
lost  time  ;  the  sheep  are  wild,  and  their 
wool  is  often  full  of  sand,  playing-up  with 
the  shears. 

The  Americans  talk  about  Big  Business, 
but  Mr.  Fernie’s  dealings  in  wool  take  some 
beating.  He  owns  other  big  stations  in 
addition  to  Ngamatia,  and  he  held  back  all 
his  wool  during  the  1922-23  slump.  In 
1924  wool  jumped  to  a  record  high  price, 
and  it  was  then  Mr.  Fernie  sold.  Every  year 
buyers  from  England,  the  Continent,  America 
and  Japan  attend  the  sales  round  New 
Zealand,  where  most  of  the  wool  is  sold  for 
cash,  but  Mr.  Fernie  was  big  enough  to  have 
a  special  sale  of  his  own  to  which  all  the 
buyers  of  fine  wool  attended,  and  where  he 
realised  a  tremendous  profit, 
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It  is  not  much  of  a  life  for  a  woman  up 
at  Ngamatia  ;  the  night  I  was  there  Mrs. 
Roberts,  the  manager’s  wife,  was  the  only 
woman  in  the  house,  the  woman  cook  and 
companion-secretary  both  being  away.  The 
nearest  woman  was  seven  miles  away.  For 
company  she  had  the  telephone,  with  the 
exchange  45  miles  distant,  but  still  with  a 
voice  from  the  outside  world.  The  life  is 
lonely  but  there  is  plenty  to  do,  and  with 
the  high  altitude  and  vigorous  climate,  one 
is  driven,  as  she  said,  to  work  hard,  eat  well, 
and  sleep  soundly  (that  is  why  it  took  so 
much  to  wake  me  up). 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  amenities 
of  modern  life  in  the  back-blocks,  but  here 
is  another  instance,  Mrs.  Roberts  was 
expecting  a  visit  from  the  stork.  It  would 
take  five  hours’  rough  going  in  a  car  to 
Hastings,  so  they  got  an  aeroplane  up  for 
her,  which  landed  near  the  house,  and  took 
her  down  in  half  an  hour.  A  month  later 
she  was  flown  back  with  her  twin  babies, 
with  but  one  bit  of  rough  going — when  they 
were  over  the  gorges  round  “  Gentle  Annie.” 

Though  many  of  our  wealthy  squatters 
live  in  what  might  be  called  mansions, 
replete  with  every  modern  comfort  from 
England  and  America,  the  manager  of 
Ngamatia  still  lives  in  the  original  old 
wooden  homestead,  added  to  and  extended 
from  time  to  time  ;  an  unpretentious  affair, 
strongly  made  against  the  severe  climate  ; 
painted  dull  red  ;  with  a  heavy  plantation 
behind  and  a  few  flower  beds  in  front  ;  with 
the  winds  and  the  mountains  for  company  ; 
and  the  flies ! 

I  am  no  naturalist,  and  can  give  no 
explanation,  but  in  this  high  country,  as 
soon  as  the  sun  is  well  up,  blowflies  come 
about  in  clouds,  blowing  everything  they  can 
get  at,  and  making  wire  screens  an  absolute 
necessity.  Even  in  late  autumn,  up  amongst 
the  snow,  they  will  muck  up  blankets  in  no 
time. 

Coming  back  is  a  more  exciting  trip  than 
the  inward  journey,  for  there  are  the  steepest 
hills  to  descend.  Coming  down  “  Gentle 
Annie  ”  is  especially  trying  to  the  nerves 
for  the  first  time,  for  the  one-way  road  is 
cut  in  the  side  of  the  sheer  cliff,  which  goes 
away  below  for  many  hundred  feet  into  a 
narrow  but  rocky  gorge  with  a  swift  river 
filling  its  bottorp, 
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Right  opposite,  appearing  almost  at  hand¬ 
shake  distance,  rise  ridge  upon  ridge  of 
mountains,  cutting  the  skyline  like  a  saw- 
edge,  and  crowned  on  the  left  by  Mount 
Cameron,  more  than  5,000  feet  high. 

Half-way  down  we  met  another  car,  and 
we  had  to  manoeuvre  for  a  passing  place  ; 
we  had  the  outside  edge  !  I  was  certainly 
rather  nervous,  but  Roy  told  me  that  few 
people  ever  came  down  with  him  for  the 
first  time  without  sitting  with  the  cab  door 
open,  ready  to  jump. 

Coming  this  way,  the  shameful  nakedness 
of  the  Blowhard  is  even  more  apparent, 
and  it  serves  to  throw  into  more  startling 
contrast  the  glorious  view  from  the  eastern 
rim  of  the  range. 

For  below  us  lay  the  broad  plain  and 
rolling  country  of  lower  Hawkes  Bay, 
with  the  bay,  and  Napier  clustering  round 
its  hill  to  the  left,  and  the  high  coastal 
plateau  closing  in  the  far  distance.  Wrapt 
in  its  pink  summer  haze,  beneath  a  softly 
dappled  sky,  this  view  would  more  than 
equal  that  of  the  land  of  promise  seen  by  the 
wild  tribes  of  Israel,  after  their  roamings 
in  the  desert. 

The  rest  of  the  trip  was  anti-climax,  a 
quick  r un-in  through  heat  and  dust,  and  all 
was  over. 

But  the  memory  remains  as  one  of  the 
bright  spots  of  my  life,  and  will  do  so  to 
the  end  of  my  life. 

OUR  AIM. 

By  COMMANDER  H.  M.  DANIEL. 

T  TELP  me  to  see  ! 

LI  Although  being  blind,  my  sightless  eyes 
Cannot  behold  the  glory  that  you  prize 
So  much  ;  yet  have  I  learned  from  you 
That  Form  and  even  radiant  Colour  too 
Are  in  the  mind,  and  not  the  eye. 

So  fray  I 

For  Beauty  to  inspire  my  sold. 

Help  me  to  pass  the  waiting  hours, 

Show  me  the  loveliness  of  flowers. 

Oh  !  guide  my  fingers  o'er  the  printed  page 
That  they  may  read  the  Wisdom  of  the  Sage, 
The  news  each  day  with  all  its  wit  and  fun — • 
Aye,  all  the  glory  ’neath  the  shining  sun  ! 
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Railway  Travelling  Facilities  for  the  Blind. — 

The  Railway  Clearing  House  has  informed  the 
National  Institute  for  the  Blind  that  as  from 
December  1st,  1937,  a  blind  person  travelling 
for  business  purposes,  and  his  attendant,  will 
be  charged  on  the  basis  of  one  monthly  return 
fare  instead  of  one  ordinary  fare  for  journeys 
for  which  a  monthly  return  ticket  would  be 
available. 

Bill  for  Prevention  and  Treatment  of  Blindness 
in  Scotland. — Mr.  Allan  Chapman,  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  member  for  Rutherglen,  Glasgow,  asked 
leave  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  November 
30th  to  introduce  a  Bill  to  enable  local  authori¬ 
ties  in  Scotland  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
prevention  and  treatment  of  blindness.  The 
Bill,  he  said,  was  permissive  in  character,  and 
the  expenses  incurred  would  be  met  in  the  same 
way  as  expenses  under  the  Public  Health  Acts 
of  Scotland  were  met. 

There  were  8,738  blind  persons  in  Scotland, 
and  no  fewer  than  6,799  were  described  as 
unemployable.  He  believed  that  some  of  that 
blindness  could  have  been  averted  if  preventive 
measures  had  been  taken  in  time.  The  Bill 
would  enable  local  authorities  to  take  such 
precautions  as  were  considered  necessary  in 
the  matter  of  diseases  and  injuries  of  the  eyes. 
In  England  and  Wales  local  authorities  had 
these  powers. 

The  Bill  would  close  the  gaps  that  existed 
in  the  powers  of  local  authorities.  If  it  went 
through,  no  one  threatened  with  blindness 
in  Scotland  need  be  neglected.  Under  the 
scheme  for  England  and  Wales  there  were 
arrangements  for  notification  by  medical  practi¬ 
tioners  and  for  systematic  visiting  of  those 
threatened  with  blindness  ;  treatment  could  be 
given  in  clinics  or  operations  carried  out  in 
hospitals  ;  and  glasses  supplied  in  the  case  of 
persons  in  need. 

Leave  to  bring  in  the  Bill  was  given,  and  it 
was  read  a  first  time. 

Cup  and  Medals  for  the  “  Pearlies.” — Captain 
Sir  Beachcroft  Towse,  V.C.,  Chairman  of  the 
National  Institute  and  Vice-President  of  the 
Greater  London  Fund  for  the  Blind,  presented 
last  month  a  cup  and  medals  to  the  pearly 
kings  and  queens  for  their  work  on  “  Geranium 
Day  ”  for  the  blind,  at  St.  Mary  Magdalene’s 
Church  Hall,  Massinger  Street,  Old  Kent  Road. 

Blinded  Soldier  Leads  Italian  Ex-Service 
Men’s  Delegation. — Major  Delcroix,  who  lost 
his  sight  and  both  arms  in  the  war,  led  the  Italian 
Ex-Service  Men’s  Delegation  which  visited 


London  last  month  at  the  invitation  of  the 
British  Legion.  Discussing  with  a  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  Daily  Telegraph  the  objects  of  his 
visit  to  London,  he  said  : 

“  Our  work  for  peace  is  the  special  province 
of  the  ex-Service  man,  and  it  is  not  to  be  con¬ 
fused  with  the  work  of  the  professional  peace¬ 
makers.  We  ex-soldiers  want  peace,  not  because 
we  are  afraid  of  war,  but  because  we  know  that 
in  a  future  war  there  will  be  no  victors,  only 
victims.  Pacifists  shout  all  the  time  as  though 
war  were  at  the  very  door,  but  we  firmly  believe 
that  there  will  be  no  conflict,  because  no  nation’s 
interests  are  to  be  served  by  causing  a  war.” 

Besides  heading  the  Italian  organisation  of 
men  wounded  in  the  Great  War,  Major  Delcroix 
is  president  of  the  recently  formed  Permanent 
International  Committee,  the  first  ex-Service 
men’s  organisation  to  include  ex-soldiers  from 
all  the  countries  which  fought  in  the  war.  Its 
next  big  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  London  in 
May. 

New  Holiday  Home  for  Dundee  Mission. — 

Mundamalla,  a  large  modern  residence  situated 
at  Newtyle,  near  Dundee,  which  was  sold  last 
month  for  £330,  is  to  be  utilised  as  a  holiday 
home  by  Dundee  Mission  to  the  Outdoor  Blind. 
The  trustees  of  the  late  Sir  James  Duncan  of 
Coupar  Grange  and  Kinnettles  recently  offered 
the  directors  of  the  Mission  a  sum  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood  of  £4,000  to  enable  them  to  establish 
a  holiday  home  for  the  blind. 

A  County  Home  for  Bedfordshire  Blind.— 
A  county  home  for  the  blind  is  to  be  erected,  says 
The  1  imes,  on  a  site  at  Stondon,  Bedfordshire, 
by  the  County  Council  as  a  result  of  a  bequest  to 
the  South  Bedfordshire  Association  for  the  Wel¬ 
fare  of  the  Blind  by  Miss  A.  G.  Elliman  of  £1,020 
and  of  £300  worth  of  stock  and  freehold  pro¬ 
perty. 

New  Bristol  Workshops  and  Club  Officially 
Opened. — Last  month  the  reconstructed  build¬ 
ings  of  the  Bristol  Royal  Blind  Asylum,  in 
George  Road,  Park  Street,  were  officially  opened 
by  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Bristol.  There  was  a 
crowded  audience  of  prominent  representatives 
of  civic  and  church  life.  Alderman  C.  T.  Budgett, 
who  presided,  thanked  the  municipal  authorities 
for  their  help  in  establishing  the  blind  in  the 
new  building  after  troublesome  times  in  build¬ 
ings  which  were  not  suitable,  and  mentioned 
that  the  building  would  form  a  club  for  the 
adult  blind  as  well  as  a  workshop. 

Declaring  the  building  open,  Mr.  J.  J.  Milton, 
the  Lord  Mayor,  outlined  the  history  of  the  work 
for  the  blind  in  Bristol  since  1793,  when  it  was 
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started  by  two  members  of  the  Society  of 
Friends. 

Some  attractive  features  of  the  new  building 
are  a  library  of  1,000  embossed  books  ;  a  recrea¬ 
tion  ground  on  the  roof  ;  an  assembly  hall, 
equipped  with  stage  lighting  ;  shops  on  the 
ground  floor  and  upper  floor  for  the  sale  of 
goods  made  in  the  workshops. 

The  Blind  Inspect  Reading  Art  Gallery. — 
A  party  of  Reading  blind  visited  Reading  Art 
Gallery  last  month,  and  to  their  delicate  hands 
the  curator,  Mr.  W.  A.  Smallcombe,  entrusted 
priceless  articles,  too)  fragile  and  valuable  for 
the  hands  of  sighted  folk.  The  specimens, 
ranging  from  heavy  solid  brass  necklaces  from 
Africa  to  light  statues,  were  used  by  Mr.  Small¬ 
combe  to  illustrate  an  instructional  talk.  The 
audiences  at  these  talks  have  held  priceless 
chinaware,  the  beauty  of  which  lies  to  a  great 
extent  in  its  fragility.  Even  butterflies  have 
been  passed  round  to  a  dozen  or  more  men  and 
women  and  come  back  quite  unharmed.  A 
popular  exhibit  was  a  war  bugle  from  the 
Congo,  a  lovely  ivory  instrument,  which  the 
blind  visitors  held,  felt,  and  blew. 

Remarkable  Record  of  Fifty  Years’  Service  in 
One  School. — Last  month  the  celebration  of 
the  Golden  Jubilee  of  Sister  Joseph,  Superior 
of  the  Catholic  School  for  the  Blind,  59,  Bruns¬ 
wick  Road,  Liverpool,  was  briefly  announced 
in  The  New  Beacon.  In  October  Sister 
Joseph  was  guest  of  honour  at  a  week  of  celebra¬ 


tions  arranged  as  a  mark  of  appreciation  of  the 
fifty  years,  as  Sister  of  Charity  of  Saint  Vincent 
de  Paul,  devoted  by  her  to  the  service  of  the 
blind.  Throughout  all  these  years  spent  in  that 
School,  Sister  Joseph  has  been  unsparing  in  her 
efforts  on  behalf  of  her  charges,  and  through 
her  initiative  many  of  the  fine  ideals  and  high 
principles  displayed  by  past  pupils  of  the  School 
have  been  fostered  and  developed. 

Although  pupils  from  all  parts  of  England 
attend  this  institution  for  instruction  and 
technical  training,  its  activities  are  not  as 
widely  known  as  would  be  desirable.  Varied 
and  useful  articles  of  excellent  craftsmanship 
produced  in  the  work-rooms  of  the  School  are 
available  for  purchase  for  use  in  households, 
schools  and  colleges. 

The  most  impressive  feature  of  the  celebra¬ 
tions  was  the  able  rendering  of  the  Cariwaldi 
Mass  in  A  by  the  choir  of  present  pupils  of  the 
School.  During  the  week,  enjoyable  musical 
programmes  of  unusually  high  standard  were 
provided  by  past  and  present  pupils. 

Among  the  Jubilee  tributes  were  a  stained 
glass  window  of  beautiful  design  ;  a  set  of  Mass 
and  Benediction  vestments  ;  a  handsome  clock 
with  Westminster  chimes  of  wonderfully  rich 
tone  ;  and  a  tasteful  ornate  candelabra. 

A  reunion  of  past  and  present  pupils,  on 
Sunday,  17th  October,  brought  the  celebrations 
to  a  fitting  close. 


A  BLIND  WOMAN’S  CHRISTMAS 

By  MARJORIE  CHARNWOOD. 


CHRISTMAS  spent  in  the  dark  is  a 
very  jolly  affair  and  not  at  all  the 
gloomy  season  for  us  blind  that  you 
sighted  folk  imagine.  I  have  spent 
over  twenty  Christmases  in  the  dark  and 
always  enjoy  the  festive  season  tremendously. 
For  weeks  beforehand  I  am  busy  knitting 
woollies  to  give  away  as  presents.  I  knit 
jumpers,  scarves,  socks,  and  berets.  To 
friends  and  relations  I  send  Christmas  cards 
bearing  verses  composed  by  myself.  I  type 
them  for  sighted  ones  but  for  my  blind  friend 
I  prick  them  out  in  Braille.  For  months 
I  am  busy  composing  them. 

I  thoroughly  enjoy  the  Christmas  shopping 
expeditions.  I  go  to  town,  guided  by  a 
specially  trained  dog.  With  the  help  of  a 
shopping  list  pricked  out  in  Braille  I  know 
what  to  buy.  Shop  assistants  are  very  kind 
in  describing  to  me  the  colours  of  the 
various  objects.  By  my  highly  developed 
sense  of  touch  I  am  able  to  feel  what  each 


article  is  like  and  thus  have  no  difficulty  in 
choosing  my  own  presents.  I  can’t  see  the 
lovely  display  of  goods  but  I  hear  people 
around  me  exclaiming  about  the  pretty 
things  and  thus  form  my  own  mental  picture 
of  how  beautiful  the  shops  are  looking. 

When  visiting  the  toy  department  I  am 
as  excited  as  the  children.  To  hear  little 
prattling  voices  eagerly  discussing  what  toys 
they  would  like  Santa  Claus  to  bring  them 
gives  me  pointers  to  presents  for  my  little 
nieces  and  nephews.  Handling  the  toys 
makes  me  so  happy  that  I  wish  I  were  a 
child  again. 

I  do  the  Christmas  marketing  too.  I  am 
not  able  to  see  the  tempting  goodies  at  the 
grocer’s  but  I  can  smell  the  delicious  dried 
fruits  that  make  such  a  Chrismassy  atmo¬ 
sphere.  I  know,  too,  when  a  goose  or  turkey 
is  just  the  right  plumpness  to  make  a 
satisfactory  meal  for  the  family. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  pride  that  I  hear 
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the  sizzling  bird  on  the  table  and  listen  to 
the  comments  of  the  pleased  family  when 
eating  the  succulent  flesh.  I  can  picture 
the  dancing  blue  flames  of  the  brandy  as 
they  leap  round  the  plum  pudding.  I  love 
to  hear  the  piece  of  holly  on  top  crackle 
merrily. 

I  love  dancing  and  have  such  a  good  time 
at  parties.  I  like  pretty  frocks  and  kind 
girl  friends  always  describe  what  everybody 


is  wearing.  I  am  never  short  of  a  partner 
for  a  dance  and  enjoy  most  competition 
games.  Often,  too,  I  am  lucky  and  win  a 
prize. 

This,  in  brief,  is  a  blind  woman’s  Christmas, 
and  I  think  it  will  be  typical  of  many. 
Though  we  spend  Christmas  in  the  dark  an 
inward  light  makes  Christmas  sparkle  for  us 
like  the  fairy  lights  you  sighted  people  can 
see  on  the  Christmas  Tree. 


“PIRATE’S  SPRING.” 


The  New  School  Journey  Centre  Nearing  Completion. 


THE  erection  of  the 
National  Institute’s 
School  Journey  Centre 
and  Holiday  Home  for 
Blind  Children,  at  New 
Romney,  has  now  been  com¬ 
pleted.  The  plans  for  the 
building  were  described  at 
length  in  the  July  15th  issue 
of  The  New  Beacon,  and 
some  idea  of  what  it  looks 
like  can  be  obtained  from 
the  accompanying  reproduc¬ 
tion  of  a  photograph  taken 
from  the  roof,  looking  across 
the  front  of  the  building, 
when  it  was  nearing  com¬ 
pletion.  The  glass-covered 
bays  are  solaria,  communica¬ 
ting  upstairs  with  dormitories 
and  downstairs  with  class¬ 
rooms.  The  combined  play¬ 
room  and  dining-room  is  in  the  centre  on 
the  ground  floor,  with  the  administrative 
quarters,  kitchen,  etc.,  in  the  rear. 

In  this  novel  building,  which  somewhat 
resembles  an  aeroplane  hovering  by  the  sea 
to  take  wing  across  the  Channel,  blind 
children  will,  it  is  hoped,  spend  many  happy 
hours,  and  probably  many  a  yarn  will  be 
told  afterwards  of  adventure  at  “  Pirate’s 
Spring.”  The  National  Institute  has  given 
the  school  journey  centre  this  breezy  and 
briny  name  because,  according  to  local 
tradition,  on  the  site  in  days  gone  by  there 
gurgled  a  secret  spring  at  which  a  notorious 
pirate,  one  William  Bones,  of  Limehouse, 
used  to  fill  his  water  casks.  The  spring 
was  re-discovered  during  excavation  work 
on  the  school’s  foundations  ;  and  as  the 
water  purled  forth  afresh,  one  of  the  labourers 


recalled  that  his  great-grandfather  had 
served  under  Bones  and  had  been  shot  by 
revenue  men  on  Dymchurch  beach. 

According  to  his  great-grandfather,  he 
said,  Bones  was  a  villain  of  unbridled 
temper.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  spring 
was  found  dry,  the  pirate  became  so  angry 
that  he  lost  all  control  of  himself.  His 
language  could  be  heard  at  Old  Romney, 
and  from  that  moment  he  became  known  as 
“  Cross  Bones.”  Later,  he  introduced  the 
idea  into  his  coat-of-arms,  and  registered 
the  design  as  a  trade  mark. 

No  one  corroborates  the  labourer’s  state¬ 
ment,  but  no  one  has  dared  to  contradict 
him.  The  National  Institute  holds  that, 
whether  it  be  fact  or  fiction,  the  story  will 
make  welcome  bedtime  chat  for  the  boys. 
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“HOW  I  OVERCAME  MY  BLINDNESS.” 

This  series  of  articles  is  intended  to  show  how  the  many  difficulties  attendant  on 
blindness  can  be  overco?ne  in  following  various  occupations  and  professions. 

IV.— AN  EX-PHOTOGRAPHER. 

By  JAMES  BIGGS. 


BEFORE  I  can  tell  you  how  I  have 
tried  to  overcome  the  handicap  of 
blindness,  I  must  tell  you  something 
of  my  tastes  and  habits  before  I  lost 
my  sight.  As  a  youngster  I  was  very  keen 
on  athletics  (gymnasium,  cycling,  swimming, 
rowing,  etc.),  and  I  helped  to  start  the 
Y.M.C.A.  Swimming  and  Chess  Clubs,  win¬ 
ning  medals  and  prizes  in  various  events. 
Despite  these  sporting  proclivities,  however, 
it  was  decided  that  music  should  be  my  pro¬ 
fession.  Organ  pedals  were  fitted  to  my 
piano  for  home  practice,  and  at  the  age  of 
22  I  obtained  Royal  Academy  diplomas  for 
both  piano  playing  and  teaching,  and  orga¬ 
nised  concerts  and  played  a  good  deal  in 
public.  In  turn  I  became  organist  and 
deputy  organist  at  two  or  three  city  churches. 
Nevertheless,  I  was  destined  for  another  pro¬ 
fession.  Amateur  photography  had  always 
occupied  a  good  deal  of  my  spare  time  and 
gradually  I  drifted  into  professional  photo¬ 
graphy.  I  began  by  doing  trade  work  and 
Corporation  work  ;  I  took  series  of  photo¬ 
graphs  for  contractors  erecting  large  build¬ 
ings,  for  libraries,  for  a  University  from 
foundation  to  completion,  in  fact  all  kinds  of 
technical  and  general  work.  Eventually  I 
became  manager  of  the  photographic  de¬ 
partment  of  a  very  large  firm,  and  later  still, 
a  firm’s  operator  traveller,  taking  military 
groups,  hospitals,  etc.,  and  undertaking  all 
kinds  of  photography  up  and  down  the 
country  for  three  provincial  newspapers, 
which  meant  travelling  from  Leeds  to 
Plymouth  and  from  London  to  Tenby  and 
most  of  the  towns  between. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  “  crash  ” 
came.  Whilst  taking  the  place  of  a  man  at  the 
Front,  employed  by  a  Leeds  firm,  I  received 
accidentally  a  violent  blow  in  the  right  eye, 
which  resulted  in  detachment  of  the 
retina  and  after  several  weeks  in  hospital, 
the  sight  of  this  eye  went  completely.  I 
carried  on  for  some  six  months,  when  the 
other  eye  became  affected,  and  altogether  I 
was  nearly  eight  months  on  my  back  with 
scarcely  any  movement.  The  sight  ulti¬ 


mately  went  from  that  eye  also,  and  for  a 
time  this  seemed  the  end  of  things.  A 
“  black-out  ”  !  Up  against  a  stone  wall,  at 
a  “  dead-end.”  It  seemed  terrible  at  the 
time,  and  I  knew  then  why  many  commit 
suicide  in  similar  circumstances.  But  after 
sympathetic  talks  with  the  kindly  house 
surgeon  and  the  practical  advice  of  a  cheerful 
Grenadier  Guardsman  who  had  also  become 
blind,  I  determined  to  make  the  best  of  a 
bad  job,  take  a  firm  grip  of  things,  and 
“  carry  on.”  The  soldier  said,  “  What’s  the 
use  to  worry  ?  There  are  scores  worse  off 
than  you,  however  bad  it  seems  now.  You 
may  be  poor,  but  you  can  be  ’appy.  Worrying 
won’t  make  things  better.  Try  to  see  all  the 
fun  you  can  in  everything,  and  above  all, 
don’t  bleat  your  troubles  to  other  people. 
They’ve  got  enough  of  their  own.”  All 
this  was  splendid  counsel,  and  I  followed  it. 
It  reminds  one  of  the  very  practical  Ameri¬ 
canism  “  Quit  squawking.”  This  saying, 
by  the  way,  was  quoted  recently  by  a  noted 
London  preacher  on  the  Radio. 

It  was  now  just  like  beginning  life  all  over 
again,  but  I  formed  many  new  friendships, 
and  after  a  time  things  gradually  settled 
down.  The  soldier  had  taught  me  the  Braille 
alphabet,  and  still  taking  his  advice,  I  got 
cheerful  yarns  from  the  splendid  assortment 
of  books  in  the  National  Library.  It  is  not 
fully  appreciated  what  a  blessing  to  the 
blind  community  this  library  is,  with  its 
vast  variety  of  books  on  innumerable  sub¬ 
jects.  The  only  improvement  I  can  suggest  is 
that  many  of  the  “  maudlin,”  miserable,  de¬ 
pressing  tales  should  be  burned.  The  blind 
want  cheerful  reading  and  not  doleful,  dreary 
stuff. 

Another  piece  of  the  soldier’s  advice  was  : 
“  Try  to  cultivate  independence.  Go  out  by 
yourself  as  much  as  possible.  Going  about 
with  others  makes  you  lose  your  nerve  when 
alone.”  Soon  after  starting  on  my  travels, 
it  occurred  to  me  that  if  my  stick  were 
painted  white  it  would  help  matters.  So  I 
tried  it,  and  the  result  was  eminently  satis¬ 
factory.  I  advised  others  to  do  the  same, 
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and  those  who  did  so  found  equal  benefit. 
Then  I  started  writing  about  white  sticks  to 
various  institutions,  to  Chief  Constables, 
newspapers,  magazines,  motor  journals, 
M.P.’s,  including  the  Minister  of  Transport  ; 
then  to  newspapers  abroad,  in  Canada,  the 
United  States,  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
France,  Egypt  and  other  countries  ;  also  to 
the  Safety  First  Association,  to  Rotary 
Clubs  and  similar  organisations  ;  and  I  got 
the  B.B.C.  to  broadcast  the  idea.  The  organi¬ 
sations  I  have  mentioned  took  the  matter  up 
so  heartily  that  the  white  stick  movement 
rapidly  spread,  for  whoever  tried  the  white 
stick  found  it  most  useful,  and  now,  after 
1 7  years,  white  sticks  are  in  use  over  a  large 
part  of  the  world,  and  at  least  35  per  cent, 
of  the  British  blind  are  making  use  of  them. 
It  is  very  gratifying  to  me  to  see  the  scheme 
spreading  and  I  receive  many  letters  from 
those  who  have  proved  the  value  of  the 
white  stick.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  some 
sections  of  the  blind  appear  to  object  to  it  at 
first,  but  when  they  have  given  it  a  trial  they 
are  as  keen  as  anyone. 

In  addition  to  being  totally  blind,  I  am 
stone-deaf  in  the  left  ear,  and  suffer  from 
vertigo  which  tends  to  make  me  always 
veer  to  the  left  in  walking,  and  a  few  years 
ago,  to  make  matters  still  worse,  a  severe 
attack  of  sciatica  came  on,  making  move¬ 
ment  extremely  difficult.  After  trying  many 
so-called  cures,  including  an  expensive  course 
of  electrical  treatment,  without  effect,  my 
son,  who  is  in  the  Navy,  suggested  physical 
exercise  in  the  form  of  “  army  jerks,” 
moderate  at  first  but  gradually  increasing, 
and  carried  out  regularly  night  and  morning. 
This  effected  a  complete  cure,  and  I  am  now 
able  to  do  my  old  trick  of  holding  out  a 
bucket  of  coal  or  water  at  arm’s  length  on 
my  little  finger.  Not  bad  for  an  old  crock 
of  70  !  I  have  been  asked  to  demonstrate 
these  exercises  to  other  sufferers,  who  derive 
benefit  from  them. 

A  matter  regarding  myself  that  I  have 
never  heard  other  blind  people  speak  of  is 
this.  When  I  am  asleep,  sight  is  fully  re¬ 
stored  to  me  in  dreams.  Recent  incidents 
and  those  of  years  ago  are  brought  vividly  to 
life.  Light  and  colour  are  there  as  distinct 
as  when  sighted.  Old  friends  are  recognised, 
street  scenes,  buildings,  etc.  The  anxiety 
of  steering  the  choir  through  a  difficult 
anthem,  pulling  out  the  stops  and  turning 


over  the  pages  of  music,  or  dodging  about 
getting  the  best  position  for  some  royal  pro¬ 
cession,  everything  is  seen  clearly  and  dis¬ 
tinctly.  I  wonder  if  other  blind  people  get 
this  sensation,  and  I  also  wonder  what 
people  who  have  never  seen  dream  about. 

Let  me  mention  one  or  two  of  my  “  gad¬ 
gets.”  For  accurate  timing  I  have  a  cheap 
metal  clock  with  the  glass  removed,  and  a 
little  blob  of  solder  put  on  the  rim  opposite 
12,  3,  6  and  9,  with  file  marks  by  the  other 
figures.  If  the  clock  is  hung  on  a  curved 
dresser  hook  by  your  favourite  seat  and  hung 
on  the  bed  rail  at  night,  you  can  get  the  time 
to  a  minute  and  correct  it  by  the  radio. 
And  what  a  God-send  the  radio  is  !  An 
ever-ready  companion,  waiting  at  an  in¬ 
stant’s  notice  to  read  to  you,  lecture  to  you 
on  travel  and  all  manner  of  useful  subjects, 
and  supply  you  with  a  never  ending  selection 
of  music.  I  often  hear  piano  pieces  that  I 
used  to  struggle  with,  faultlessly  rendered  on 
the  exquisite  studio  pianos,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  scores  of  records.  Sighted  people  do 
not  know  the  value  of  the  radio  to  the  blind. 

For  ordinary  correspondence  I  have  had 
made  a  light  wooden  frame  to  fit  over  a 
Braille  writing-frame  with  22  piano  wires 
stretched  about  half  an  inch  apart  and  a 
little  above  the  surface  of  the  paper.  This 
prevents  the  breaking  of  the  pencil  point  and 
the  wires  “  give  ”  for  h’s  or  g’s. 

Chess  and  cards  are  useful  for  spare  time, 
and  I  now  practise  hands  of  “  long  crib  ” 
when  alone.  This  is  better  than  “  Patience.” 
Instead  of  using  5  or  6  cards  as  in  ordinary 
crib,  we  tried  9,  later  12  and  after  discarding 
4  and  turning  up  1,  you  have  9  cards  to  count. 
The  highest  you  can  have  in  ordinary  crib 
is  29,  but  in  the  12  you  may  hold  anything 
from  4  to  180.  This  makes  it  most  interesting. 

In  getting  about  I  have  made  many  new 
friends,  and  some  say,  “  You  always  seem 
very  cheerful,  but  then  you  have  nothing  to 
worry  about,  I  suppose.”  They  spoke 
truly,  “  You  seem  so  cheerful.”  If  they  only 
knew  !  But  trying  to  cultivate  that  spirit 
of  cheerfulness  is  the  only  way  to  keep  going. 
Keep  your  mind  occupied  with  something  all 
the  time,  and  don’t  brood  over  your  troubles. 
Get  out  in  God’s  fresh  air  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible.  “  Quit  squawking  ”  and  always  carry 
a  white  stick  !  And  finally,  just  think  over 
this  little  quotation  :  “  Turn  your  face  to  the 
sunshine  and  the  shadows  will  fall  behind.’’ 
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A  BLIND  PHILANTHROPIST. 

By  MARY  G.  THOMAS. 


JOHN  FIELDING,  half-brother  and 
devoted  friend  of  Henry  Fielding, 
the  author  of  “Tom  Jones,”  was 
born  in  1721,  and  lost  his  sight  as 
the  result  of  an  accident  at  the  age 
of  nineteen.  He  seems  to  have 
accepted  his  handicap  philosophically 
and  even  casually,  for  he  only  once 
mentions  it  in  his  writings  and  then  in 
these  words  :  “  The  rational  delights  of 

reflection,  contemplation  and  conversation 
soon  made  me  insensible  of  any  loss  I  had 
suffered.” 

It  is  rather  surprising  that  writers  of 
books  dealing  with  eminent  blind  men  have 
apparently  overlooked  Fielding  ;  perhaps 
his  own  matter-of-fact  acceptance  of  blind¬ 
ness  is  responsible  for  their  neglect  ;  perhaps 
the  fact  that  he  was  the  half-brother  of  a 
genius  caused  him  to  be  forgotten.,  Certainly 
The  Life  and  Work  of  Sir  John  Fielding, 
by  R.  Leslie  Melville,  published  a  few  years 
ago,  was  the  first  attempt  to  do  justice  to 
one  whom  his  biographer  describes  as  one 
of  the  “  most  picturesque  Londoners  of 
the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.” 

Destined  originally  for  a  naval  career, 
John  Fielding  decided  after  his  accident  to 
study  law,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty  became 
a  magistrate  for  Westminster,  his  duties  in 
the  main  being  those  now  vested  in  the  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Police.  His  predecessor  in  the 
work  had  been  his  brother  Henry,  himself 
the  inaugurator  of  many  reforms  before  his 
early  retirement  owing  to  failing  health. 

At  the  time  Fielding  began  his  work  the 
office  of  a  London  magistrate  had  sunk  very 
low  ;  bribery  and  corruption  were  rife,  and 
the  unpaid  constables  who  were  employed 
by  the  justices  to  carry  out  their  work  were 
slack,  ignorant  and  inefficient  ;  under  them 
in  turn  were  the  watchmen  or  “  Charleys,” 
decrepit  old  men  who  should  themselves  have 
been  a  charge  on  the  parish  because  of  their 
infirmities. 

In  1754  John  Fielding  began  the  regular 
insertion  in  a  newspaper  of  the  day  of  an 
advertisement  asking  everyone  robbed  on 
highway  or  in  shop  or  house  to  notify  him 
without  delay  at  Bow  Street  and  promising 


that  he  would  "  immediately  dispatch  a  set 
of  brave  fellows  in  pursuit  ”  ;  in  the  following 
year  he  published  a  pamphlet  outlining  his 
plans  for  the  prevention  of  highway  robbery, 
and  suggesting  a  sort  of  insurance  by  which 
private  persons  within  twenty  miles  radius 
of  London  should  subscribe  two  guineas 
each,  the  money  thus  raised  to  be  used  by 
Fielding  to  advertise  any  attempt  upon 
their  property  and  to  reward  messengers 
who  were  to  hurry  to  the  place  of  the  crime 
and  warn  all  inns  and  turnpikes  to  look  out 
for  the  criminal.  The  plan  was  carried  into 
effect  and  before  long  it  proved  so  successful 
that  Fielding  was  given  a  grant  from  the 
Treasury  to  extend  it.  His  account  books 
contain  some  interesting  and  varied  items  of 
*  the  activities  of  his  “  brave  fellows  ”  : — 

For  sitting  up  in  hospital  with  an  high-  £  s.  cl. 
way  man  that  was  wounded  till  fit  to 
be  examined  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  i  1 1  6 

For  dresses,  tickets  and  other  expenses 
for  proper  persons  for  detecting  and 
apprehending  nine  notorious  gamblers 
at  the  Ridotto  (a  noted  gaming 
house)  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  S  2  6 

To  Count  Kelly’s  footman,  his  master 
being  confined  for  frightening  H.R.H. 

Princess  of  Wales  .  .  .  .  ..026 

To  7  persons  for  attending  on  Lord 
Mayor’s  Day  and  H.M.  Birthday  to 
prevent  picking  of  pockets  .  .  .  .  2106 

In  1758  Fielding  published  another 
pamphlet  describing  the  various  aspects  of 
crime  that  he  had  successfully  attacked,  and 
this  shows  such  activity  that  it  may  be 
briefly  summarised  : — 

1.  He  had  broken  up  gangs  of  street 
robbers  and  housebreakers. 

2.  He  had  rounded  up  shop-lifters  and 
pilferers. 

3.  He  had  obtained  the  co-operation  of 
pawnbrokers  in  tracing  stolen  goods  and 
drawn  up  rules  for  their  observance. 

4.  He  had  attacked  low  dancing  halls 
and  gaming  in  public  houses. 

5.  He  had  waged  constant  war  on  street¬ 
walkers  and  beggars. 

6.  He  had  encouraged  the  registration  of 
all  crimes  and  criminals. 

All  this  is  interesting  enough  and  shows 
Fielding  to  have  been  well  in  advance  of  his 
times  ;  but  “  the  punishment  of  wickedness 
and  vice  ”  should  in  the  true  reformer  be 
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but  the  prelude  to  “  the  maintenance  of 
true  religion  and  virtue.”  It  certainly  was 
so  in  the  case  of  the  blind  magistrate,  for 
he  was  a  pioneer  in  the  establishment  of 
three  still  active  charities  :  The  Marine 
Society,  the  Magdalene  Hospital  and  the 
Royal  Female  Orphanage.  Each  of  these 
demands  some  notice. 

In  1754  two  boys  under  twelve  years  of 
age  were  brought  before  Fielding  for  pilfering, 
and  instead  of  sending  them  to  prison  he 
required  their  parents  to  whip  them  in  his 
presence,  “  for  it  is  certain,”  he  wrote, 
“  that  sending  such  boys  into  prison  is 
much  more  likely  to  corrupt  than  reform 
their  morals.”  Two  years  later  a  friend  of 
Fielding’s,  who  was  a  naval  officer  in  com¬ 
mand  of  a  battleship,  offered  to  take  thirty 
destitute  boys  as  officers’  servants,  and  to 
pay  the  expense  of  their  outfit  and  journey 
from  London  to  Portsmouth.  Fielding, 
who  had  seen  with  consternation  “  a  vast 
number  of  wretched  boys,  ragged  as  colts, 
abandoned,  strangers  to  beds  ...  in  West¬ 
minster  and  its  environs,”  and  who  had 
realised  that  such  boys  would  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  drift  into  crime,  was  delighted  to 
accept  his  friend’s  generous  offer.  Another 
philanthropist,  seeing  the  boys  on  their  way 
to  Portsmouth,  was  touched  with  sympathy 
and  suggested  to  Fielding  that  public  funds 
might  be  raised  to  extend  the  work  ;  the 
Admiralty  co-operated,  and  as  a  result 
several  hundred  boys  became  “  Jolly  Tars.” 
They  were  provided  with  an  outfit  that 
included  two  handkerchiefs  and  two  pairs 
of  stockings  and  given  a  farewell  dinner  of 
roast  beef  and  plum  pudding.  On  one 
occasion  the  boys,  all  ready  for  embarkation, 


were  paraded  before  the  King  on  Constitution 
Hill,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  read  that  ”  a 
smile  expressive  of  paternal  delight  over¬ 
spread  the  royal  countenance  ”  ;  while  the 
Right  Honourable  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
“  expressed  great  pleasure  at  the  sight  and 
politely  acknowledged  the  utility  of  the 
undertaking  to  the  Navy.” 

The  second  of  the  evils  attacked  by 
Fielding  was  child-prostitution,  and  in  1757 
he  published  a  pamphlet  advocating  the 
establishment  of  a  Home  with  two  separate 
branches,  one  preventive,  and  the  other  for 
girls  who  had  been  seduced.  Once  again 
Fielding  struck  a  surprisingly  modern  note 
in  appealing  to  “  ladies  of  rank  ”  to  act  as 
voluntary  visitors  of  the  Home.  Actually, 
in  the  end  two  Homes  were  founded,  one  a 
“  Preservatory  ”  for  orphan  girls,  known  as 
the  Female  Orphan  Society,  whose  first 
inmate  after  a  training  in  housework  entered 
Fielding’s  own  household  as  a  domestic 
servant,  and  the  other  the  Magdalene 
Hospital  now  at  Streatham.  It  is  interesting 
to  learn  that  one  of  the  main  sources  of 
regular  income  for  the  Female  Orphanage 
was  Bow  Street  itself,  for  Fielding  had  the 
right  to  retain  half  of  every  fine  levied  on 
careless  carmen  or  dishonest  tradesmen,  and 
always  devoted  his  share  to  some  philan¬ 
thropic  enterprise,  generally  the  Orphanage. 

Fielding  asked  his  executors  in  his  will 
to  place  a  tablet  to  his  memory  in  Chelsea 
Old  Church,  bearing  the  words  “  He  was  a 
useful  and  honourable  member  of  society  ”  ; 
but  for  some  reason  they  failed  to  carry  out 
his  request.  The  reader  of  his  Life,  realising 
how  he  overcame  his  handicap  of  blindness, 
cannot  but  regret  their  omission. 


SECOND  READING  OF  THE  BLIND  PERSONS  BILL. 

By  BEN  PURSE. 


ON  many  important  occasions  it  has 
been  the  privilege  of  the  writer  to 
be  present  in  Parliament  when 
matters  affecting  the  Social  Services 
have  been  under  discussion.  The  debates 
have  rarely  been  exciting  and  one  can 
remember  when  they  have  been  extremely 
dull  and  wholly  devoid  of  that  degree  of 
interest  which  the  subject  should  have 


evoked.  Only  upon  a  few  occasions  have 
such  discussions  been  of  a  first-rate  order, 
and  I  regret  to  say  that  has  rarely  happened 
within  recent  years. 

On  the  nth  November  many  hours  were 
spent  in  a  House  where  the  rows  of  benches 
were  well-nigh  deserted,  probably  because  a 
tiny  and  almost  insignificant  measure  was 
under  discussion — the  Second  Reading  of 
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the  Blind  Persons  Bill.  At  five  minutes 
past  four  vSir  Kingsley  Wood,  Minister  of 
Health,  rose  for  the  purpose  of  explaining 
the  terms  of  his  Bill,  and  the  task  was  dis¬ 
charged  with  commendable  moderation  and 
some  degree  of  skilfulness.  He  was  conscious 
that  the  measure  would  not  add  substantially 
to  the  incomes  of  blind  persons.  It  was 
intended  really  to  provide  a  certain  amount 
of  relief  to  the  Local  Authorities,  who  under 
present  circumstances  are  carrying  the 
financial  burden  which  the  Local  Government 
Act  of  1929  called  upon  them  to  bear. 
Nevertheless  there  were  a  limited  number  of 
blind  people  who  would  benefit  by  an 
arrangement  under  which  pensions  are  to  be 
conferred  at  40  instead  of  50  years  of  age, 
and  to  that  extent  he  claimed  that  the 
Government  were  acting  wisely  in  giving 
effect  to  a  recommendation  made  on  two 
specific  occasions  by  the  Ministry’s  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind. 
During  the  course  ot  his  speech  the  Minister 
of  Llealth,  speaking  of  the  desirability  of 
dealing  with  all  claims  for  assistance  under 
the  Blind  Persons  Act,  made  it  clear  that 
the  Government  did  not  intend  to  deprive 
the  Local  Authorities  of  the  right  to  say 
what  sums  should  be  provided  for  main¬ 
tenance  purposes.  The  view  has  been 
expressed  in  certain  quarters  that  Local 
Authorities  were  acting  illegally  in  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  determine  what  sum  should  be 
provided  for  blind  persons  and  their 
dependants  regardless  of  other  sources  of 
income,  but  it  is  clear  that  “  those  who  pay 
the  piper  have  a  right  to  call  the  tune,” 
and  the  County  and  County  Borough  agencies 
have  only  done  for  the  most  part  what  they 
were  required  to  perform  in  the  present 
state  of  the  law.  The  Minister  said,  “  So 
far  as  Local  Authorities  are  concerned,  it 
will,  of  course,  rest  with  them,  as  at  present, 
what  allowance  they  make  to  blind  persons 
in  the  light  of  their  knowledge  of  local 
circumstances  and  needs.”  This  point  was 
further  emphasised  by  the  Parliamentary 
Secretary  to  the  Ministry  of  Health  in  winding 
up  the  debate  for  the  Government.  Mr. 
Bernays  said,  “  Arguments  in  favour  of  a 
means  test  for  blind  persons  are  the  same  as 
those  for  a  means  test  for  any  other  persons 
— that  we  cannot,  as  we  believe  on  this  side, 
shovel  out  public  money  without  any 
inquiry  as  to  whether  the  person  to  whom 


you  are  giving  it  is  really  in  need  of  it.” 

Mr.  Arthur  Greenwood,  speaking  on 
behalf  of  the  Opposition,  expressed  the  view 
that  the  measure  was  a  very  puny  and 
insignificant  contribution  to  Blind  Welfare 
work.  He  and  his  friends  could  not  oppose  the 
measure  because  it  did  attempt  to  do  some¬ 
thing  to  remedy  certain  admitted  evils,  but 
the  Government  ought  to  have  introduced 
a  bold,  courageous  measure  of  reform.  Mr. 
Greenwood  admitted  that  the  Minister  was 
a  good  showman  ;  he  knew  how  to  display 
his  commodities  in  the  shop  window  to  the 
best  advantage,  but  after  all  the  goods  were 
not  worth  very  much.  This  expression  of 
opinion  surely  comes  with  very  bad  grace  from 
an  ex-Minister  who  in  the  year  1929  refused 
to  do  anything  at  all  although  pressed  hard 
to  make  certain  changes  in  the  law  as  it 
applies  to  blind  persons.  Mr.  Greenwood  is 
now  in  Opposition  and  it  is  easy  for  him  and 
his  friends  to  say  what  ought  to  be  done, 
since  they  have  no  opportunity  of  carrying 
out  the  changes  which  for  the  moment  they 
so  ardently  desire. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate  many 
speeches  were  made  but  few  of  them  really 
dealt  seriously  with  the  issues  before  the 
House,  and  altogether  the  performance  was 
not  one  which  inspired  any  degree  of 
enthusiasm.  Most  of  the  speeches  were  far 
too  long  and  far  too  irrelevant  to  be  quoted 
here.  The  Second  Reading  was  carried 
without  a  division  and  the  Financial  Resolu¬ 
tion  agreed  to. 


An  Important  Report. 

Just  before  closing  for  press  we  received 
a  copy  of  “  Report  on  the  British  Health 
Services  :  a  Survey  of  the  Existing  Health 
Services  in  Great  Britain  with  Proposals  for 
Future  Development,”  published  by  PEP 
(Political  and  Economic  Planning),  16,  Queen 
Anne’s  Gate,  London,  S.W.i,  price  7s.  6d. 
(postage  6d.  extra).  The  publication  of  the 
Report,  which  will  be  reviewed  in  our 
next  issue,  is  particularly  well-timed  and 
it  is  likely  to  have  considerable  effect. 
The  sections  on  the  co-ordination  of 
public  health  services  and  of  voluntary 
agencies  concerned  with  special  services 
should  prove  exceptionally  interesting  to 
our  readers. 
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THE  UNKNOWN  UNSEEING  WORLD. 


THE  writer  of  this  month's  contribution  to  the  “  How  I  Overcame  My  Blind¬ 
ness  ”  series,  who  lost  his  sight  in  adult  life,  wonders  what  people  who  have 
never  seen  dream  about.  We  may  answer  at  once  that  their  dreams  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  reflections,  sometimes  sublimated,  sometimes  distorted,  of  their 
thoughts  in  waking  hours,  but  that  is  only  carrying  the  question  a  step  back¬ 
ward  :  what  do  people  who  have  never  seen  think  about  ?  The  reply  is  again 
obvious  ;  their  mentality  is  similar  to  the  mentality  of  people  with  sight  and 
they  think  about  what  they  do,  what  they  experience,  what  they  read  about.  -  But  now  we 
arrive  at  a  question  which  is  far  from  easy  to  answer  :  what  are  the  form  and  structure  of 
the  thoughts  of  people  who  have  never  seen  ? 

A  large  section  of  thought  is  concerned  with  the  abstract,  but  even  in  abstract  thought 
there  is  a  constant  inflow  of  visual  ideas,  and  the  language  which  is  thought’s  outflow  is  shot 
through  and  through  with  visual  imagery.  How  far  does  the  complete  absence  of  any  personal 
experience  of  things  seen  affect  the  texture,  so  to  speak,  of  a  blind  man’s  thought  ?  How 
far,  too,  does  such  a  “  gap  in  nature  ”  as  the  elimination  of  the  visible  affect  the  process  of 
thinking  ?  Does  it  impede  the  spinning  of  original  idea  by  making  the  machine  dependent, 
to  some  extent,  on  ideas  mentally  apprehended  from  authority  but  not  consciously  com¬ 
prehended  ?  Or,  on  the  other  hand,  does  it  free  the  mind  from  entanglements  in  the  fascinating 
bypaths  of  the  visible  and  enable  it,  with  cold  austerity,  to  pursue  thought  along  the  narrow 
path  of  righteousness  ? 

We  cannot  answer  these  questions,  or  even  guess  at  the  answers  because,  as  far  as  we 
know,  there  is  no  material  on  which  we  can  base  a  fabric  of  conjecture.  The  people  who  have 
never  seen  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  reveal  their  secret  to  us  because  we  have  trained  them, 
not  to  become  normal  blind  people,  but  to  become  normal  people  without  sight.  From  their 
earliest  days  we  have  pumped  into  their  minds  thousands  of  words  and  phrases  and  ideas 
wholly  coloured  or  partially  tinged  with  notions  of  the  visible.  And  when  they,  in  turn,  are 
asked  to  pump  into  our  minds  descriptions  of  their  thoughts  and  emotions  they  must  perforce 
express  themselves  in  precisely  the  same  terms  which  we  have  taught  them.  Yet  we  know 
that  their  concept  and  our  concept  of  many  of  those  terms  are  radically  different.  What 
they  mean  by  “  light  ”  and  “  colour  ’’  is  not  what  we  mean  ;  it  is  what  they  conceive  to  be  what 
we  mean.  All  we  get  from  their  self-portraiture  is  merely  a  pale,  mechanical  imitation  of  what 
we  have  painted  ourselves.  It  is  a  false  portrait,  but  it  would  be  quite  erroneous  to  imagine 
that  it  is  a  deliberately  deceptive  portrait,  and  there  is  undoubtedly  a  certain  amount  of 
revealment  in  the  selection  of  the  means  and  the  method  of  their  presentation. 

Have  people  who  have  never  seen  the  power  to  liberate  themselves  from  the  manacles  of 
visual  imagery  with  which  we  have  bound  and  constrained  their  minds  in  youth  ?  We  believe 
that  they  have,  but  the  process  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  as  it  is  highly  probable  that  all 
the  visual  imagery  with  which  we  have  so  generously  endowed  them  has  been  transformed 
by  them  into  a  significance  of  which  we  have  no  comprehension.  “  Light  ’’  has  come  to  mean 
not  simply  what  they  think  we  mean  by  “  light,’’  but  a  “  light  ’’  of  their  own.  And  who  of  us 
can  tell  whether  their  “  light,’’  if  it  were  developed,  would  not  precede  ours  in  creative  and 
evolutionary  power  as  the  light  of  the  first  day  preceded  the  light  of  the  sun  and  moon  and  the  stars  ? 

We  need  writers  to  reveal  to  us  the  secrets  of  vision  unblinded  by  the  merely  seen.  We 
need  writers  who  will  penetrate  our  ignorance  of  their  conventional  language  which  we,  by 
the  way,  have  taught  them — and  show  us  in  symbols  of  sound  and  vocables  of  things  perceived 
by  touch  and  smell,  the  realities  of  their  world.  Such  writers  would  not  only  reveal  something 
surely  rich  and  strange  ;  they  would  disclose  facts  of  incalculable  assistance  to  sighted  educators 
of  the  blind.  At  present,  the  latter,  when  training  children  blind  from  birth,  are  very  much  in  the 
position  of  the  blind  leading  the  blind.  They  possess  the  admirable  ambition  of  leading  their  pupils 
into  the  seeing  world  (where  the  blind  are,  however,  inevitably  handicapped),  but  do  they  ex¬ 
plore  the  potentialities  of  pupils  trained  to  pioneer  in  the  unknown  unseeing  world  ?  1  he  Ed  [toe. 
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THE  WORLD  AS  IT  APPEARS  TO  ME. 

By  JOHN  J.  CULLEY. 

1  he  writer  of  this  essay,  which  is  printed  by  kind  permission  of  the  National  Eisteddfod 
Association,  was  awarded  the  first  prize  in  England  at  the  Welsh  Eisteddfod  this  year  on 
the  subject  1  he  World  as  it  appears  to  me,”  to  be  written  by  a  blind  man. 


CASUALLY  considered,  the 
suggestion  that  the  world 
can  in  any  definite  way  pre¬ 
sent  itself  to  the  eyes  of  a 
blind  person,  may  perhaps, 
excusably,  be  regarded  as 
contradictory  and  unworthy 
of  further  attention.  If,  however,  deeper 
thought  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject, 
it  will  be  realised  that  the  title  of  this  essay 
cannot  be  so  lightly  regarded.  Indeed,  I  go  so 
far  as  to  claim  that  a  blind  person  may  see 
more  of  the  world  around  him  than  those 
who  are  blest  with  physical  sight.  That 
does  not  in  any  way  imply  that  those  who 
have  lost  the  advantage  of  physical  sight 
would  not  give  almost  anything  to  be  able 
once  again  to  open  their  eyes  and  see  the 
world  as  their  brothers  and  sisters  see  it. 
My  point  is  that  physical  sight  enables  a 
person  to  see  no  more  than  the  surface  of  an 
object,  and  not  what  it  really  is.  You  may 
pick  up  a  pebble  on  the  seashore,  admire  its 
shape  and  its  smoothness,  and  then  cast  it 
back  among  the  pebbles  on  the  beach.  But 
you  have  not  seen  all  that  pebble  is.  It  has 
not  crossed  your  mind  that  its  outward  ap¬ 
pearance  is  but  a  small  matter  when  some¬ 
thing  deeper  than  physical  sight  reveals  to 
us  the  marvellous  fact  that  it  is  a  unit  com¬ 
posed  of  atoms  and  electrons  in  constant 
motion.  What  is  true  of  a  pebble  is  equally 
true  in  regard  to  people  upon  whom  your 
glance  happens  to  fall.  It  is  their  outward 
appearance — their  dress,  their  smartness  to 
the  eye,  or  the  reverse — that  far  too  often 
causes  you  to  come  to  a  decision  about  them. 
Not  so  a  blind  man.  The  dress  of  a  person 
he  may  happen  to  meet  has  no  interest  for 
him.  Those  with  whom  he  comes  into  con¬ 
tact  are,  beyond  everything  else,  men  and 
women,  thinking,  aspiring,  suffering  per¬ 
sonalities,  as  real  as  himself. 

Of  course,  it  would  be  foolish  to  deny  that 
there  are  many  physically  sighted  people 
who  realise  and  appreciate  the  value  of  such 
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a  fact  ;  but  I  think  the  ordinary  sighted 
person  is  too  often  satisfied  with  just  the  out¬ 
ward  appearance  of  what  comes  within  his 
ken.  On  the  other  hand,  I  have  spoken  to 
quite  a  number  of  men  and  women  who, 
like  myself,  have  lost  physical  sight,  and  in 
nearly  every  instance  they  have  stressed 
their  conviction  that  they  have  obtained  a 
deeper  insight  into  the  make-up  of  this 
wonderful  world  than  they  had  previously. 

Though  blind,  I  claim  that  I  can  see  the 
world  around  me  through,  at  least,  three 
distinct  channels  of  vision.  The  first  is  the 
eye  of  memory  bringing  back  to  me  vivid 
pictures  of  the  past.  Next  the  eye  of  de¬ 
duction  enables  me  to  see  as  a  result  of  what 
I  receive  through  other  senses  than  physical 
sight,  what  is  going  on  around  me  at  the 
present  time.  Lastly,  there  is  an  inward 
eye  which,  while  accepting  what  I  see  of  the 
past  and  the  present,  looks,  sometimes 
hopefully,  sometimes  despairingly,  towards 
the  future. 

First  then,  I  will  deal  with  what  I  see 
through  the  eye  of  memory.  Yet  it  must  not 
be  overlooked  that  when  blindness  falls 
upon  a  person  who  has  until  then  enjoyed 
the  priceless  gift  of  sight,  what  he  or  she 
misses  most  is  the  golden  sunlight,  the  beauty 
of  the  flowers,  the  star-spangled  sky,  and, 
most  of  all,  the  smiling  eyes  of  those  near  and 
dear.  The  eye  of  memory,  at  least,  partially 
makes  good  this  loss.  Often  comes  back  to 
me  a  sight  of  glorious  beds  of  flowers  in  the 
garden  which  claimed  so  much  of  my  atten¬ 
tion  in  those  past  years  ;  often  I  see  again 
the  heather-covered  hillsides  I  visited  on  my 
holidays,  or  I  feel  again  the  thrill  which 
came  upon  me  as  I  stood  one  evening  on  a 
Derbyshire  summit,  and  there  spread  all 
around  me  a  rapturous  after-glow.  The  eye 
of  memory  enables  me  to  feel  again  the  soul- 
searching  awe  that  accompanies  a  gaze  at 
the  starry  heavens. 

Many  times  also,  since  I  have  been  blind, 
have  I  re-seen  an  amazing  glorious  sunset 
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across  the  sea  ;  the  dashing  waves  scintilla¬ 
ting  with  the  golden  glory. 

Often  by  means  of  the  eye  of  memory  I 
see  myself  taking  part  in  bright  gatherings 
of  youth  ;  tramping  well-known  country 
lanes,  walking  alongside  murmuring  streams, 
or  climbing  moss-grown  hillsides  ;  in  many 
cases  re-enjoying  the  friendly  comradeship 
of  those  early  years. 

But  beauty  is  only  one  side  of  what  the 
eye  of  memory  brings  so  vividly  back. 
Often  I  see  again  that  which  is  drab,  loath¬ 
some,  foul,  and  utterly  unworthy  of  a  world 
in  which  there  is  so  much  that  is  helpful 
and  aspiring  —  the  dark  and  disgraceful 
slums  of  some  of  our  great  cities  ;  the  seats 
along  the  embankment  crowded  throughout 
the  night  with  men  who  have  no  homes  and 
have  lost  hope.  The  eye  of  memory  also 
brings  back  to  me  a  room  I  entered  with  a 
slum  visitor  one  winter  morning  when  I 
was  but  a  small  boy — a  room  without  furni¬ 
ture  except  a  box  turned  upside  down,  grate 
without  a  fire,  a  cupboard  bare  of  food.  A 
woman  scantily  clothed  sat  on  the  box, 
while  two  children  were  lying  on  the  floor 
with  just  a  cloak  over  them.  Yet  another 
scene  that  frequently  comes  back  to  me  is 
that  of  a  walk  in  the  Great  Metropolis  half- 
an-hour  after  one  of  the  great  air-raids.  I 
shudder  at  the  great  destruction  wrought, 
and  the  human  toll  beneath  the  debris. 

Much  longer  I  could  dwell  upon  what  the 
eye  of  memory  recalls,  but  I  must  pass  on 
to  the  second  channel  through  which  I  see 
the  world  around  me.  For  any  conception 
of  what  is  taking  place  in  the  world  to-day 
I  am  now  mainly  dependent  upon  others. 
I  have  to  listen  to  the  talk  of  those  with 
whom  I  come  into  contact,  to  what  is  read 
to  me,  to  what  I  learn  from  wireless  broad¬ 
casting,  and  the  eye  of  deduction,  as  a  result 
of  these  aids,  puts  before  me  pictures  of  what 
the  world  is  like  to-day. 

What  is  brought  before  my  deductive  sight 
as  a  result  of  these  aids  ?  Very  little,  I 
have  to  admit,  of  the  glory  and  beauty  of 
nature.  I  stand  upon  a  cliff  and  listen  to  the 
dashing  of  the  incoming  tide,  and  I  am  told 
that  on  the  far  horizon  there  is  a  glorious 
golden  sunset  ;  but  it  brings  me  no  thrill  as 
does  the  eye  of  memory.  I  walk  through 
Kew  Gardens  when  the  daffodils  are  in  full 
bloom,  and  when  there  is  a  wonderful  dis¬ 
play  of  Rhododendron  blossoms,  but  I  am 


only  casually  interested.  I  am  taken  to  a 
busy  marketing  centre,  or  to  Hampstead 
Heath  on  a  Bank  Holiday,  but  am  bored, 
rather  than  excited,  by  the  noise  and  shouts 
of  street  vendors,  or  the  laughter  and  fun  of 
the  fair. 

Yet  there  are  directions  in  which  these 
outside  aids  bring  vivid  pictures  of  happenings 
in  the  world.  Though  the  sight  of  an  aero¬ 
plane  is  denied  me,  I  am  stirred  to  an  intense 
interest  in  the  progress  man  is  making  as 
record  after  record  is  broken  in  flights 
from  London  to  South  Africa  or  Australia, 
from  Japan  to  Western  Europe,  across  the 
Atlantic.  Precisely  the  same  effect  comes 
upon  me  as  I  listen  to  wireless  messages  from 
some  of  the  distant  regions  of  the  earth,  and, 
while  the  ordinary  cinema  film  has  little 
attraction  for  me,  the  steady  development  of 
television  (in  spite  of  the  fact  that  I  shall 
never  enjoy  the  marvel  of  it  through  phy¬ 
sical  sight)  thrills  me  to  the  utmost.  Flying, 
wireless  telephony,  and  television,  all  put 
before  my  inward  deductive  sight  the  great 
fact  that  man  is  triumphantly  conquering 
distance. 

But  side  by  side  with  these  vivid  pictures 
of  man’s  progress,  there  are  others  placed 
before  my  deductive  sight— pictures  of  in¬ 
ternational  jealousies  and  misunderstandings. 
I  see  nation  piling  up  armaments  against 
nation,  not  because  of  any  real  bitterness 
between  one  population  and  another,  but 
because  of  unwarranted  atmosphere  of 
suspicion  that  pervades  the  entire  world. 
This,  however,  is  only  part  of  a  wave  of 
general  unrest  that  has  been  surging  in  every 
direction  for  the  past  thirty  or  forty  years, 
and  especially  since  the  Great  War.  Without 
any  question  the  present  period  is  the  most 
critical  mankind  has  ever  known.  The 
closing  half  century  of  the  Roman  Empire 
cannot  be  compared  with  it,  for  that  Empire 
affected  only  a  relatively  small  part  of  the 
world,  whereas  the  present  situation  leaves 
not  a  single  island  on  the  surface  of  the  earth 
outside  the  scope  of  its  possibilities. 

When  we  consider  how  the  world  has 
changed  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  important  facts  are  forced  upon  us. 
Roughly,  there  are  sixty  self-governing 
countries  (including  the  British  Dominions) 
in  the  world.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
century  very  nearly  half  of  these  were 
monarchies.  To-day  the  number  of  mon- 
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archies  is  reduced  to  one-fourth  of  the  total. 
In  Europe  alone,  of  its  28  countries,  less 
than  a  dozen  are  now  under  the  rule  of  kings. 
The  unrest  is  not  limited  to  the  abolition  of 
monarchies.  It  is  not  merely  that  repub¬ 
lics  have  been  set  up  to  take  the  place 
of  monarchies  but  these  are  giving  place  to 
communism  on  the  one  side  and  dictator¬ 
ships  on  the  other,  and  each  of  these  is  bent 
upon  spreading  its  principles  in  every  direc¬ 
tion.  No  one  should  deny  any  race  of  people 
the  right  to  choose  its  own  form  of  govern¬ 
ment  ;  but,  as  the  world  appears  to  me,  it 
is  not  the  people  at  the  present  time  who  are 
making  the  choice,  but  in  nearly  every  case 
self-appointed  personalities  who  insist  on 
forcing  their  views  and  mandates  upon  those 
who  too  readily  submit  to  be  subject  to  them. 

What  will  happen  within  the  next  few 
years  no  one  can  really  predict,  but,  for 
myself,  as  I  see  the  world,  I  sincerely  believe 
there  is  still  hope.  I  base  that  hope  on  the 
fact  that  side  by  side  with  preparations  for 
war  as  the  result  of  international  fear,  jea¬ 
lousy  and  misunderstanding  and  the  unrest 
due  to  changing  forms  of  government,  there 
are  distinct  indications  of  a  more  trustful 
feeling  among  the  populations  of  the  world. 
Flying  and  wireless  are  undoubtedly  helping 
in  this  direction.  Nation  feels  nearer  to 
nation  :  we  are  beginning  to  recognise  at 
last  that  human  beings  whatever  their 
colour  or  their  tongue,  are  much  the  same  all 
the  world  over  in  needs  and  aspirations  ; 
that  life  in  an  Asiatic  or  an  African  city  is 
after  all  not  so  very  different  from  what  it  is 
in  London,  Paris  or  Berlin.  A  further  help 
to  this  end  is  the  rapid  extension  of  facilities 
for  travel.  Everything  points  to  the  closer 
intercourse  between  peoples,  who,  twenty 
years  ago,  were  at  war  with  one  another.  I 
have  attended  quite  a  number  of  gatherings 
in  the  past  few  years  at  which  men  and 
women  of  other  lands  have  been  present  and 
warmly  welcomed  as  brothers  and  sisters. 

And  this  leads  me  to  the  third  way  in 
which  the  world  is  visible  to  my  inward  sight. 
Blind  men  have  visions,  and  my  vision  of  the 
world  before  me  as  I  write,  is  altogether  dif¬ 
ferent  from  the  world  I  see  by  memory,  or  by 
deduction  from  what  I  learn  through  other 
agencies  than  physical  sight. 

The  ancients  had  legendry  memories  of  a 
Golden  Age  far  back  in  the  past,  but  my 
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vision  is  of  a  Golden  Age  towards  which 
man  is  stumblingly  but  ever  eagerly  striving, 
and  which  he  will  eventually  reach. 

Little  more  than  a  thousand  years  ago  this 
country  of  ours  was  a  heptarchy  of  small 
nations  ever  at  war  with  one  another,  but  for 
centuries  we  have  been  proud  of  the  fellow¬ 
ship  of  those  small  nations  we  know  as  Eng¬ 
land.  It  is  true  that  fellowship  of  Saxons, 
Angles,  Northumbrians  and  Jutes  was  not 
accomplished  without  the  shedding  of  blood, 

I  see  before  me  the  much  brighter  fellow¬ 
ship  of  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  I 
look  forward  to  the  realisation  of  this,  not 
by  war,  but  by  methods  more  worthy  of  the 
intelligence  and  ideals  of  man.  I  see  each 
nation  still  true  to  the  racial  instincts 
deeply  rooted  within  it,  still  true  to  its  in¬ 
herited  aspirations,  the  form  of  government 
and  social  life  it  leads  ;  but  at  the  same  time 
holding  out  friendly  hands  to  every  other 
nation,  and  looking  upon  war  as  a  horror  to 
be  relegated  to  the  same  category  as  cave¬ 
men,  savagery  and  cannibalism. 

I  see  in  every  large  city  of  this  New  World 
museums  in  which  swords,  guns  and  bombs 
are  displayed  to  the  public  in  a  similar 
manner  as  we  show  arrow  heads  and  suits 
of  armour  in  the  museums  to-day. 

I  see  a  Central  International  Assembly,  to 
which  every  nation  sends  its  representatives, 
just  as  every  British  constituency  sends  re¬ 
presentatives  to  Parliament  for  the  discussion 
of  all  difficulties  that  arise — educational, 
social,  commercial  and  industrial.  In  the 
same  way  that  an  English  Borough  Council 
would  do  everything  possible  to  clear  away 
a  slum  within  its  boundaries,  so  I  see  an 
International  Assembly  interesting  itself  in 
the  abolishing  of  disease-harbouring  areas, 
whether  in  London,  New  York,  Moscow  or 
Pekin. 

But  beyond  that,  I  see  rising  before  me 
cities  in  striking  contrast  to  those  we  see 
in  the  world  to-day — cities  in  which  houses 
are  built  with  the  dominating  purpose  of 
securing  health  and  real  j  oy  of  living  for  the 
occupiers.  I  see  a  world  in  which  from  China 
to  Peru,  unemployment  is  unknown  and 
strikes  no  more  than  a  memory. 

Need  I  go  further  with  my  vision  ?  Surely 
what  I  have  written  is  sufficiently  suggestive 
of  what  I  see  by  inward  sight  ! 

The  world,  as  it  appears  to-day,  has  much 
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that  is  good  in  it,  particularly  in  the  possibi¬ 
lities  it  possesses.  These  possibilities  are 
shown  in  the  good  feeling  that  is  now  pre¬ 
valent  in  many  quarters,  and  in  what  has 
been,  and  is  still  being  accomplished  to  make 
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human  existence  on  this  planet  more  worthy 
of  itself. 

The  aim  of  each  of  us,  whether  blind  or 
sighted,  must  be  to  realise  the  great  ideals 
set  before  us. 


A  BLIND  ESPERANTIST  ON  HOLIDAY. 

I  — TO  WARSAW  AND  BEYOND. 

By  PATRICK  T.  KEILY. 


IN  the  early  days  of  .the  World  War 
there  was  a  town  which  loomed  largely 
in  the  military  operations  between  the 
Russians  and  the  Austrians,  whose 
capture  by  the  former  after  a  long  siege 
inspired  the  Allies  with  the  assurance 
— not  very  well  founded  as  events  sub¬ 
sequently  proved —  that  the  Russian  steam¬ 
roller  would  go  on  rolling.  But  while  we  in 
England  rejoiced  at  the  capture  of  this  town 
in  March,  1915,  very  few  of  us  could  do  any¬ 
thing  very  certain  about  pronouncing  its 
name  :  not  until  one  of  our  Sunday  papers 
gave  us  a  sentence  which,  as  well  as  con¬ 
taining  an  obvious  hygienic  fact,  also  con¬ 
tained  this  elusive  place-name,  or  rather  its 
correct  rendering.  It  was  simple  enough  to 
pronounce  Przemysl  after  this  enterprising 
newspaper  had  told  us  that  in  stating  that 
“  A  damp  chimese’ll  make  you  sneeze  ”  one 
had  correctly  rendered  the  name  of  this 
Galician  city. 

A  Debt  to  Esperanto. 

It  cannot,  however,  be  suggested  that  such 
a  town,  or  any  place  like  it  will  ever  deserve 
to  be  classed  as  in  the  litany  of  the  vulgar,  a 
disparaging  observation  made  by  Mr.  Belloc 
regarding  Lugano  ;  and,  just  as  Przemysl 
will  never  be  a  Lugano,  so  Poland,  which  is 
full  of  similar  place-names  so  troublesome  to 
the  Englishman,  will  never,  for  this  reason 
and  for  others,  be  either  Switzerland  or  any 
other  holiday-hunting-ground.  Poland  is 
not,  indeed,  a  country  with  a  great  deal  to 
attract  the  mere  holiday-maker,  although, 
seeing  how  large  a  part  she  has  played  in 
European  history,  an  acquaintance  with  the 
country  at  first  hand  enlarges  one’s  outlook. 
But  for  the  fact,  however,  that  the  Golden 
Jubilee  of  the  birth  of  Esperanto  occurred  this 
year,  and  that  the  annual  international 


Esperanto  Congress  was  accordingly  held  in 
Warsaw,  the  capital  of  the  country  in  which 
our  international  language  was  born,  I  would 
probably  never  have  been  in  Poland  myself  ; 
and  so  to  Esperanto  is  due  the  fact  of  my 
having  ventured  so  far  east  of  Berlin,  and  to 
my  having  gathered  many  impressions  which 
I  might  otherwise  never  have  gained  at 
first  hand.  It  was  a  mixed  bag,  however, 
these  impressions  of  a  memorable  holiday  ; 
and  it  has  to  be  confessed  that  the  interna¬ 
tional  contacts  made  provided  the  chief  in¬ 
terest  of  my  nine  days’  visit  to  Poland. 

A  First  Impression. 

It  was  a  party  of  about  forty  English 
Esperantists,  including  four  blind  members, 
who  left  London  on  the  morning  of  August 
5th  on  a  'journey  of  only  a  very  few  short  of 
a  thousand  miles  to  Warsaw,  a  journey 
which,  allowing  for  a  break  of  two  and  a  half 
hours  in  Berlin,  occupied  a  little  more  than 
thirty-three  and  a  half  hours.  The  journey 
beyond  Berlin  is  not  an  interesting  one. 
Zbaszyn  is  the  first  station  on  the  Polish  side 
of  the  frontier,  from  which  place  it  is  a  run 
of  some  six  hours  to  Warsaw,  through  flat 
country  almost  unbroken  by  the  sight  of  a 
hill,  in  which  the  peasants  cultivate  their 
hops  and  cereals,  their  potatoes  and  their 
beet,  without  the  aid  of  mechanical  appli¬ 
ances,  in  a  manner  similar  to  our  own  methods 
of  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago.  And  the 
poverty  of  these  peasants  is  all  too  obvious, 
many  of  the  children  going  bare-footed.  In 
the  country  districts  none  of  the  roads  could 
be  classed  as  good,  many  of  them,  indeed, 
being  little  more  than  sandy  tracks  ;  but 
then,  one  also  sees  very,  very  few  cars. 

Arrived  in  Warsaw  about  8  p.m.,  we  found 
the  language  question  something  of  a  prob¬ 
lem  at  our  hotel,  but  it  is  fortunate  that  a 
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very  large  number  of  Poles  are  bi-linguists, 
and  that  the  most  slender  knowledge  of 
French  or  German  numerals  was  accordingly 
very  helpful.  One  will  find  in  Poland,  in 
the  most  unpromising  quarter,  a  knowledge 
of  a  second  language  ;  and  I  especially  noted 
a  drosky-driver  in  far-away  Bialystok,  one 
of  the  most  unprepossessing  persons  whom 
one  could  wish  to  know,  who  was,  neverthe¬ 
less,  as  much  at  home  with  German  as  with 
his  native  language. 

An  Oasis. 

We  who  were  attending  the  fourteenth  in¬ 
ternational  congress  of  blind  Esperantists 
had  our  home,  so  far  as  meals  and  meetings 
were  concerned,  at  the  State  Institution  for 
the  Blind  in  Warsaw,  where  some  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  persons — including 
the  few  guides — represented  fourteen  nations. 
One  cannot  speak  too  highly  of  the  provision 
made  for  our  comfort  and  entertainment, 
lo  us  the  garden  at  the  institution  was  a 
veritable  oasis  ;  for  there  we  took  our  meals, 
and  there  we  made  many  new  international 
friendships. 

And  the  designation  oasis  is  not  merely  so 
high-flown  or  flowery  as  might  be  supposed  ; 
for  the  town  of  Warsaw  has  something  of  a 
sinister  reputation,  if  one  is  to  take  seriously 
some  advice  given  on  the  first  page  of  a 
local  guide-book  advising  people  to  beware 
of  pick-pockets.  Moreover,  two  gold  watches 
belonging  to  Esperanto  visitors  illegally 
changed  hands  during  the  first  three  days  of 
the  congress,  while  there  is  plenty  of  evidence 
to  suggest  that  mere  pilfering  is  in  the  very 
blood  of  numbers  of  the  townspeople. 

One  noted  also  that  the  anti-semitic  move¬ 
ment  is  growing  apace  in  the  Polish  capital. 
One  of  the  newspapers  had  been  hostile  to 
the  congress  before  our  arrival,  owing  to  the 
fact,  of  course,  that  Dr.  L.  L.  Zamenhof,  the 
originator  of  Esperanto,  was  himself  a  Jew  ; 
precautions  were  taken  by  the  police,  on  the 
occasion  of  our  pilgrimage  to  Zamenhof’s 
tomb,  in  case  of  possible  trouble  ;  while  a 
Finnish  friend  told  me  that,  while  out  one 
evening  in  company  with  a  local  lady,  she 
had  declined  to  be  taken  into  a  certain  cafe, 
because  the  proprietor  was  a  Jew.  Inciden¬ 
tally  they  went,  instead,  into  one  kept  by  an 
ex-officer  of  the  old  Czarist  army. 

Surely,  also,  there  must  be  something 
sinister  about  a  city  concerning  which  you 
are  told  that  if  you  wish  to  get  its  proper 
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atmosphere,  you  should  ride  about  in  a 
drosky  and  imagine  that  a  bomb  is  about  to 
be  thrown.  I  took  my  first  drosky  ride,  I 
remember,  in  company  with  Major  Wagner, 
a  blinded  ex-officer,  and  now  a  much-loved 
deputy  of  the  Polish  Parliament  ;  and  the 
sensation  of  driving  through  the  streets  in 
an  old-time  leisurely  fashion  in  a  quite  small 
but  comfortable  open  vehicle  precluded  the 
possibility  for  the  moment  of  imagining  that 
any  violence  was  likely.  Neither  did  any 
violence  occur,  either  during  that  journey 
nor  during  many  a  subsequent  one  which  I 
made  in  one  or  other  of  these  vehicles  which 
one  so  often  associates  with  old  St. Petersburg. 

1  here  is  some  additional  reason,  also,  for 
preferring  a  drosky  in  Warsaw  to  the  taxi¬ 
cab,  at  any  rate  for  short  journeys.  The 
rascally  cabmen  have  the  rather  inconvenient 
habit  of  taking  one  well  out  of  one’s  way,  and 
then  demanding  an  extra  fare  to  bring  one 
home  again.  I  heard  of  one  gentleman  who 
found  himself  being  taken  out  into  the 
country  with  such  an  object  in  view  ;  but, 
in  fairness  to  the  Warsaw  cabmen,  let  it  be 
added  that  one  has  heard  of  similar  practices 
even  in  enlightened  America.  There  is, 
however,  no  such  likelihood  in  a  drosky, 
since  the  horses  are  generally  in  such  a 
wretched  condition  as  to  be  quite  unequal  to 
covering  any  considerable  distance. 

Scouts  in  Attendance. 

It  w^ould  be  entirely  ungenerous  if  I 
omitted  a  few  words  concerning  some  of  the 
Warsaw  boy  scouts  who  attended  us  during 
our  stay.  Of  course,  the  language  question 
gave  us  some  difficulty  even  with  these  boys, 
seeing  that  most  ot  them  had  commenced  to 
learn  Esperanto  only  six  weeks  before  we 
arrived,  and,  as  a  consequence,  were  far  from 
expert  in  its  use.  They  were  great  boys, 
neveitheless,  serving  us  with  so  much  care 
as  occasionally  to  become  embarrassing.  I 
remember  one  quite  little  laddie  who  on  one 
afternoon  accompanied  me  to  my  hotel,  to 
whom  I  gave  an  English  coin — a  penny. 
(One  could  not,  of  course,  offer  them  a  money 
reward,  but  an  English  coin  was  a  delight 
to  them.)  So  thrilled  was  this  laddie  that 
I  was  moved  to  find  a  prettier  coin  for  him, 
and  on  receipt  of  an  English  sixpence  he  took 
my  hand  in  both  ot  his.  His  joy  was  full. 
On  the  following  morning,  the  scout  leader 
having  been  sent  to  conduct  me  to  the  station, 
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this  little  laddie  came  along  with  him — I 
imagine  at  his  own  special  request — and,  as 
we  drove  along  together  in  a  drosky,  these 
two  scouts  amused  me  by  singing  some 
Polish  popular  songs. 

Nearer  to  Russia. 

To  the  Esperantist,  nothing  can  be  more  in¬ 
spiring  than  the  anticipation  of  a  visit  to 
Bialystok,  some  one  hundred  and  more  miles 
beyond  Warsaw  in  the  direction  of  the  Soviet 
frontier  ;  but  in  some  ways  nothing  can  be 
more  disappointing  in  its  realisation.  It 
was  here  that  Dr.  Zamenhof,  the  benevolent 
eye  doctor  and  creator  of  Esperanto,  was 
born  ;  and,  but  for  the  fact  that  Bialystok  is 
a  town  of  four  languages — Polish,  Russian, 
German  and  Hebrew — a  circumstance  which 
has  given  rise  to  endless  misunderstandings 
and  quarrels,  the  need  for  an  international, 
auxiliary  tongue  might  never  have  occurred 
to  Zamenhof.  But,  apart  from  such  inti¬ 
mate  association  with  the  beginnings  of  the 
Esperanto  movement,  Bialystok  is  a  sad 
place,  with  its  atrocious  streets  with  open 
drains  beside  the  footways,  roads  laid  with 
huge  cobble-stones  and  large  spaces  between 
causing  one  to  tremble  at  the  thought  of 
their  condition  in  winter,  and  with  its  almost 
ferocious  air  of  poverty  and  degradation 
amongst  its  inhabitants.  One  is  here  defi¬ 
nitely  in  pre-war  Russia,  and  the  town  still 
shows  unmistakable  signs  of  the  baneful 
hand  of  the  Czarist  regime,  which  regarded 
all  progress  as  revolutionary.  However,  it 
was  inspiring  to  be  privileged  to  enter  the 
attic  of  the  wooden  bungalow  in  which 
Zamenhof,  the  idealist,  linguist,  and  man  of 
practical  virtue,  was  born,  even  though  the 
Ulica  Zamenhof,  a  narrow  street,  it  any¬ 
thing  more  disgraceful  than  others  in  the 
town,  does  him  no  honour.  It  is  a  grateful 
memory,  also,  the  meeting  I  had  in  the  train 
with  a  Polish  lady  who  spoke  some  English, 
and  who  had  known  Zamenhof.  “  He  was 
a  very  human  man,”  she  told  me.  “  My 
eyes  were  sick,  but  he  cared  for  them,  and 
was  very  kind  to  me.  That  was  thirty 
years  ago.” 

Interesting  Contacts. 

Not  the  least  interesting  aspect  of  such  a 
holiday,  of  course,  is  the  friendly  intercourse 
which  one  is  thus  enabled  to  enlarge.  One 
meets  again  some  friends  of  earlier  days 
spent  in  another  country  :  for  my  friend 
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Dr.  Gelfner,  so  kind  to  me  in  Vienna  last 
year,  was  there  ;  and  one  also  renewed  some 
English  friendships  commenced  during  the 
Austrian  holiday.  And  there  were  new 
friendships  made,  in  my  case  largely  from 
visitors  from  the  northlands.  Great  people 
are  these  Scandinavians,  with  their  healthy, 
vigorous  kindliness.  Those  little  inter¬ 
national  parties,  when  Austrian  and  Dane, 
Swede  and  Norwegian  and  Finn,  conversed 
in  a  common  tongue  and  toasted  each  other 
and  the  lands  from  which  we  had  come  : 
those  are  memories  of  a  lighter  side  of  an 
Esperanto  holiday.  One  heard  a  little  of 
what  is  passing  in  the  minds  of  other  peoples, 
as  for  example,  when  a  Swedish  gentleman 
asked  me  at  lunch  one  day  :  “  What  are  you 
English  doing  to  allow  the  Italians  and 
Germans  to  rule  the  Mediterranean  ?  ”  To 
that  I  made  out  the  best  case  I  could  for 
England,  assuring  my  interrogator  that  the 
English  lion  was  again  bestirring  himself  in 
such  fashion  as  to  cause  other  nations  to 
revise  their  attitude  towards  him. 

And  I  was  walking  back  to  my  hotel  one 
evening  with  a  couple  of  Czechs  and  a  Yugo¬ 
slavian,  when  one  of  the  former  asked  me 
what  was  the  matter  about  the  number 
thirteen  in  England.  I  made  him  under¬ 
stand  that  some  people  in  England  seemed 
frightened  of  it,  that  they  imagined  there 
was  something  sinister  about  it.  So  he 
told  me  that  in  the  British  Institute  in 
Prague  they  avoid  the  use  of  thirteen  by 
using  instead  the  numbers  12a  and  12b,  a 
proceeding  which,  he  added,  is  regarded 
locally  as  a  little  ridiculous.  One  could  not 
but  think  of  Robbie  Burns  and  his  lines  : 
“  Oh  wad  some  power  the  gif  tie  gie  us,  to 
see  oursel’s  as  others  see  us  !  ” 

Thus,  and  otherwise,  were  passed  nine 
memorable  days,  until  arrived  the  morning 
of  farewell,  when  one  of  my  Swedish  friends 
— well  known  to  several  blind  English 
people  by  the  name  of  Hedgvist — was  in  my 
room  soon  after  7  a.m.  to  take  a  farewell 
which  lasted  more  than  an  hour.  They 
are  a  genuine  lot,  these  northerners.  It  was 
raining  in  torrents  when  we  bade  farewell  to 
Warsaw,  and  to  a  land  which  I  at  any  rate  do 
not  expect  to  see  again,  but  in  which  I  had 
many  interesting  experiences  ;  and  some  of 
us  went  away  to  Berlin,  there  to  continue  a 
holiday  in  a  different,  but  to  me  a  not  less 
pleasing  and  memorable,  atmosphere. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

To  the  Editor. 

Sight  Saved. 

Sir, — I  read  with  interest  in  the  News 
Chronicle  recently  about  the  blind  match- 
seller  whose  sight  has  been  partially 
restored  by  the  grafting  ot  a  cornea. 
During  1924,  three  operations  were  per¬ 
formed  on  my  right  eye  in  King’s  College 
Hospital  London,  and  the  sight  was  restored 
to  that  eye.  I  was  then  67  years  old  and 
totally  deaf.  Since  November  12th,  1925, 
I  have  been  a  resident  in  the  Plymouth 
Home  for  the  Blind,  in  the  care  of  the 
Matron,  and  that  is  why  what  was  done  for 
me  in  1924-5  in  King’s  College  Hospital  still 
remains  very  satisfactory,  because  the  Matron 
has  preserved  my  sight  for  me,  and  it  will 
last  for  the  rest  ot  my  life.  Nothing  could 
be  done  for  my  left  eye.  I  hope  to  attain 
my  80th  birthday  on  Sunday,  December 
19th.  I  enjoy  perfect  health,  but  grouse 
sometimes,  like  an  old  soldier,  because  the 
Matron  will  not  permit  me  to  go  out  in  the 
cold  and  dark  nights,  asking  for  more 
trouble  ! 

Yours,  etc., 

William  J.  L.  Hooper 
{The  oldest  male  resident  in  the  Home 
for  the  Blind,  Torr,  Plymouth,  Devon). 

To  the  Editor. 

The  Term  “Home  Teacher.” 

Sir, — Personally  I  am  in  full  agreement 
with  those  who  think  the  term  “  home 
teacher”  to  be  both  inappropriate  and 
misleading.  With  all  due  respect  to  those 
who  think  otherwise,  the  reasons  they 
advance  appear  to  me  weak.  The  mere 
fact  that  a  term  is  old  hardly  seems  a  valid 
reason  for  its  retention,  though  sentimen¬ 
tality  sometimes  tempts  us  to  think  so.  It 
may  be  true,  that,  since  the  founding  of  the 
Home  Teaching  Society,  no  radical  changes 
have  taken  place,  but  even  so,  it  furnishes 
no  proof  that  the  term  is  appropriate ;  some 
of  us  think  it  was  a  misnomer  from  the  first. 
The  most  important  point  is  that  of  the 
comparison  with  modern  developments  in 
connection  with  educational  work  for  the 
seeing.  True,  teachers  are  giving  increased 
attention  to  physical  and  moral  training,  as 
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distinct  from  the  more  formal  branches  of 
scholastic  work,  but  this  physical  and  moral 
training  is  teaching,  even  in  the  narrow 
sense.  1  here  is  much  work  done  by  Home 
Teachers  of  the  blind,  which,  excellent 
though  it  is,  cannot  be  called  teaching  in 
any  sense  whatever,  narrow  or  broad. 
Personally  I  call  these  people  Home  Visitors. 

Yours,  etc., 

Eva  H.  Longbottom. 

To  the  Editor. 

Problem  of  Blind  and  Partially-Sighted 
Home  Teachers. 

Sir,— I  have  just  read  Mr.  Bailby’s  letter 
in  your  issue  of  November  15th,  and  note 
his  remarks  that  the  Home  Teaching  Service 
has  become  quite  a  nice  racket  for  young 
ladies  of  secondary  education  ”  since  the 
service  “  became  so  well  organised,  the  work 
has  been  made  easier  and  the  remuneration 
made  worth  while.”  I  am  only  a  humble 
County  Secretary,  but  ten  years’  experience 
in  that  capacity  may  perhaps  entitle  me  to 
express  an  opinion  and  to  take  up  the 
cudgels  on  behalf  of  a  band  of  workers  for 
whom  I  have  the  greatest  respect  and 
admiration.  Obviously  the  ladies  in  question 
would  be  accused  of  grinding  their  own 
axes  if  they  attempted  to  defend  themselves, 
and  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind 
might  fare  no  better. 

I  feel  certain  that  all  who  hold  responsible 
positions  in  blind  welfare  work  share  Mr. 
Bailby.’s  view  that  blind  and  partially- 
sighted  persons  with  suitable  qualifications 
should  be  given  every  possible  consideration 
when  vacant  posts  of  all  kinds  have  to  be 
filled.  But  he  must  remember  that  the 
money  for  the  Home  Teaching  Service  is 
found  from  the  rates  and  taxes,  and  that 
Local  Authorities  and  Government  Depart¬ 
ments  require  evidence  that  in  addition  to 
professional  qualifications  the  persons  who 
fill  these  posts  are  competent  in  all  respects 
to  give  service  of  a  nature  to  justify  their 
remuneration.  I  trust  that  I  may  not  be 
considered  unsympathetic  if  I  point  out  that 
the  handicap  of  blindness  inevitably  imposes 
limitations  which  are  a  serious  bar  to  the 
satisfactory  and  economical  carrying  out  of 
a  Home  Teacher’s  duties  by  those  who  suffer 
from  it.  There  are  shining  examples  of  the 
work  which  can  be  done  by  blind  Home 
Teachers  but  these  people  are  expressly 
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spoken  of  as  “  exceptions,”  and  even  their 
work  has  to  be  supplemented  by  sighted 
help  in  one  or  more  directions. 

It  is  an  incontestable  fact  that  with  the 
entrance  of  the  Local  Authorities  into  direct 
responsibility  for  blind  welfare  work  in  their 
respective  areas  the  pressure  that  has  been 
put  upon  them  to  take  a  wide  view  of  their 
responsibilities  has  caused  a  considerable 
alteration  in  the  scope  and  character  of  the 
work  of  Home  Teachers  generally.  Origin¬ 
ally,  I  believe,  their  duties  were  confined  to 
quite  simple  friendly  visiting  and  to  giving 
instruction  in  embossed  types  and  handi¬ 
crafts,  though  the  initiative  of  individual 
Home  Teachers  could  widen  the  range  of 
their  activities,  particularly  when  backed  by 
enthusiastic  local  support.  It  is  a  common¬ 
place  amongst  us  that  the  duties  now  laid 
upon  Home  Teachers  take  very  heavy  toll 
of  their  capacities — physical,  mental  and 
spiritual,  and  to  suggest  as  Mr.  Bailby  does 
that  “  the  work  has  been  made  easier  ”  is 
absolutely  untrue.  On  the  contrary  its 
demands  are  such  that  many  of  those 
engaged  in  it  have  in  due  course  found 
themselves  unequal  to  the  strain,  even 
when  not  suffering  from  loss  of  vision. 

It  may  be  true  that  in  some  instances, 
especially  during  the  period  eight  to  ten 
years  ago  when  expansion  was  so  rapid, 
“  academic  qualifications  ”  only  were  con¬ 
sidered,  and  that  little  thought  was  given  to 
the  necessity  for  “  sympathy  for  and  under¬ 
standing  of  the  blind  people  ”  so  rightly 
stressed  by  Mr.  Bailby.  But  undoubtedly 
employing  agencies  generally  (may  I  dare 
to  add,  especially  where  the  Home  Teaching 
Service  is  controlled  by  the  Voluntary 
Society  ?)  now  enquire  far  more  closely 
about  these  personal  qualifications.  I  under¬ 
stand,  too,  that  the  College  of  Teachers  of 
the  Blind  proposes  to  insist  on  evidence 
that  candidates  for  its  Home  Teacher’s 
Certificate  have  done  practical  visiting  and 
welfare  work  to  the  satisfaction  of  an 
experienced  social  worker  before  the  Certi¬ 
ficate  can  be  granted,  however  well  they  may 
have  come  through  their  papers  on  the 
standard  subjects.  I  am  convinced  that  my 
fellow-Secretaries  would  bear  me  out  in 
saying  that  we  have  no  use  whatever  for  the 
individual  who  comes  into  the  work  because 
he  or  she  wants  a  soft  job  and  a  good  salary 
— their  place  is  altogether  outside  the  Home 


Teaching  Service — but  that  the  splendid 
men  and  women  who  devote  their  lives  to 
this  work  deserve  nothing  but  gratitude  and 
most  certainly  do  not  merit  Mr.  Bailby’s 
strictures. 

Yours,  etc., 

Evelyn  F.  Salisbury, 
Secretary, 

East  Sussex  Association  for  the  Blind. 

PERSONAIIA 

Engineer  Lieut. -Comdr.  C.  F.  Lang- 
maid  (Retd.),  who  has  been  the  Secretary 
of  the  Portsmouth  Voluntary  Association 
for  the  Blind  since  its  inception,  has  just 
relinquished  the  post,  and  as  a  mark  of 
esteem  he  was  presented  with  a  gold  wafch 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Brotherhood  Institute 
for  the  Blind.  Many  of  his  blind  friends 
in  the  city  were  present,  and  regret  was 
expressed  at  Mr.  Langmaid’s  retirement. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  G.  C.  Brown,  headmaster  of  Worcester 
College  for  the  Blind,  the  public  school  for 
blind  boys,  has  written  to  the  Governors 
saying  that,  owing  to  ill-health,  he  thinks 
it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  retire  next 
July,  at  the  end  of  the  present  academic 
year.  By  then  he  will  have  completed 
a  quarter  of  a  century’s  service.  Under  his 
headmastership  the  school  has  made  remark¬ 
able  progress,  and  there  has  been  a  steady 
flow  of  boys  to  the  universities.  Mr.  Brown 
has  encouraged  athletics  at  the  school, 
He  introduced  rowing,  and  a  few  years  ago 
he  induced  the  Governors  to  construct  a 
swimming  pool.  When  he  leaves  Worcester 
College  he  will  probably  have  seen  the 
completion  of  an  important  rebuilding  and 
extension  scheme  which  the  National  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Blind  has  undertaken  on  behalf 
of  the  Governors.  Mr.  Brown  has  been 
ordered  to  take  a  long  and  much  needed 
holiday  as  soon  as  he  retires.  Later  he  hopes 
to  complete  certain  historical  studies  in 
which  he  has  been  engaged  for  a  number  of 
years. 

*  *  * 

Mr.  George  Frederick  Drakley,  of 
Charlton,  a  blind  basket  maker,  has  been 
elected  a  member  of  Greenwich  Borough 
Council,  being  one  of  three  candidates 
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returned  unopposed  to  till  vacancies  on  the 
Council,  lie  is  a  Labour  nominee. 

»!»  H*  ^ 

Mr.  H.  G.  Newell,  Mus.Bac.,  the  well- 
known  blind  musician,  has  resigned  the  post 
of  organist  at  St.  Aubyn’s  Church,  Upper 
Norwood,  after  twenty  years’  devoted  ser¬ 
vice,  owing  to  a  desire  to  serve  his  art  in  a 
wider  field.  His  office  at  St.  Aubyn’s 

terminates  on  December  26th. 

*  *  * 

Dr.  Alfred  Hollins  has  completed  40 
years  as  organist  in  St.  George’s  West  Church, 
Edinburgh,  and  the  anniversary  was  cele¬ 
brated  on  December  3rd,  when  the  famous 
blind  musician  was  presented  with  a  cheque 
for  £500  and  an  inscribed  silver  tray  and  had 
his  distinguished  services  to  music  eulogised 
in  addresses  at  the  meeting  and  in  messages 
from  all  over  the  world.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
James  Black,  Moderator-Designate  of  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land,  presided  and  made  the  presentation. 
The  messages  read  included  those  from  Lord 
Lamington,  Lord  Glentanar,  Sir  Ernest 
Macmillan,  Mr.  G.  D.  Cunningham,  Dr. 
Harvey  Grace,  Mrs.  Andrew  Carnegie,  Dr. 
Percy  Scholes  and  Sir  Henry  Wood,  who 
wrote  that  he  would  have  liked  to  be  present 
“  on  such  a  memorable  occasion,  but,  alas, 

I  have  a  little  orchestral  concert  at  the 
Queen’s  Hall.”  “  No  words  of  mine,”  added 
Sir  Henry,  “  could  express  the  feeling  I 
have  for  his  superb  musicianship  and  his 
deeply  interesting  organ  compositions.” 

*  *  * 

There  was  a  large  gathering  of  blind  people 
last  month  at  Unity  Hall,  Wakefield,  on  the 
occasion  of  a  presentation  of  a  grandmother 
clock  to  Miss  Edith  Robinson  who  retired 
three  months  ago  after  being  Secretary  of 
the  Wakefield  District  Institution  for  the 
Blind  (County  Area)  for  23  years.  The 
inscription  on  a  chromium  plate  on  the 
clock  was  as  follows  :  “  Presented  to  Miss 
Edith  L.  Robinson  by  the  Committee  and 
the  blind  persons  of  the  Wakefield  District 
Institution  for  the  Blind  upon  her  retirement 
after  23  years’  efficient  service  as  Secretary 
and  Superintendent,  as  a  mark  of  their 
esteem  and  gratitude  for  all  her  work  on 
their  behalf.  Nov.  9th,  1937.”  Many  per¬ 
sonal  tributes  to  her  work  were  paid  to 
Miss  Robinson  by  speakers  at  the  meeting. 
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OBITUARY 

We  deeply  regret  to  announce  the  deaths 
of  : — 

William  Yorston,  of  Stirling,  a  talented 
blind  musician,  aged  79.  He  was  educated 
at  the  Royal  Blind  Asylum  and  School, 
Edinburgh,  and  his  first  appointment  was  as 
organist  of  St.  Olaf  (Scottish  Episcopal) 
Church,  Kirkwall.  While  here,  he  was  ini¬ 
tiated  into  Freemasonry,  and  was  organist 
for  various  Lodges.  In  1899  he  moved  to 
Stirling,  where  he  won  a  high  reputation  as  a 
teacher  of  organ  and  pianoforte  music,  and 
as  a  pianist  at  concerts  and  balls.  For  more 
than  thirty  years  he  was  organist  of  Ladywell 
Church,  Bannockburn,  and  on  his  retirement 
in  1932,  the  kirk  session  of  that  Church  said 
in  a  letter  to  him  that  they  had  found  in  him 
not  only  a  highly  trained  musician,  but  also 
a  Christian  gentleman  of  fine  spiritual 
sympathy  and  devotion. 

Mrs.  EfHe  Stewart  Beaumont,  of 
Reading,  as  the  result  of  an  accident,  aged  59. 
She  was  Secretary  to  the  Berkshire  Society 
for  the  Blind  and  bv  her  death  Berkshire 
blind  people  have  lost  one  of  their  greatest 
friends. 

William  John  Jones,  of  Neath,  West 
Wales,  aged  62.  Mr.  Jones  was  a  blind  lay 
preacher  ;  he  had  been  a  Sunday  School 
teacher  for  30  years  and  was  Vice-President 
of  the  Neath  Band  of  Hope  Union. 

Christmas  Alfred  Pease,  of  Dereham, 
Norfolk,  aged  84.  He  lost  his  sight  when  he 
was  30,  and  for  half  a  century,  until  his  re¬ 
tirement  two  years  ago,  he  was  caretaker 
of  a  block  of  buildings  which  contained  the 
offices  of  the  local  council,  assembly  rooms, 
and  the  town  reading  room.  He  arranged 
all  the  magazines  and  newspapers  in  the 
reading  room  every  day,  and  prepared  each 
room  for  its  particular  purpose  :  County 
Court,  Council  Meeting,  Committee  business 
and  so  on. 

Miss  Marie  Tomlinson,  a  highly  respected 
worker  for  the  blind  in  Ireland,  at  Dublin. 
She  was  a  native  of  Blackburn,  in  England, 
where  she  was  born  blind.  She  went  to 
Ireland  in  1921  to  assist  in  organising  the 
Irish  Association  for  the  Blind  and  worked 
unsparingly  for  its  welfare  until  a  few  weeks 
ago.  She  was  keenly  interested  in  journa- 
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listic  work,  and  it  gave  her  great  joy  to  be 
associated  with  the  publication  of  The  Blind 
Citizen,  a  Braille  magazine  first  issued  by  the 
Association  in  1923.  She  was  also  a  great 
lover  of  music  and  became  an  outstanding 
success  as  a  mezzo-soprano  and  a  music 
teacher.  Prior  to  her  work  in  Ireland  she 
took  a  keen  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the 
blind  in  her  native  Lancashire. 

Miss  Adeline  Thellusson,  O.B.E.,  Com¬ 
mandant  Matron  of  St.  Dunstan’s  Home  at 
Brighton.  Only  the  men  blinded  in  the  war, 
among  whom  Miss  Thellusson  worked  for  the 
past  21  years — 15  of  which  she  had  spent 
at  Brighton — can  fully  realise  what  an  im¬ 
mense  blank  her  death  will  leave.  In  a 
tribute  to  her  Sir  Ian  Fraser,  C.B.E., 
Chairman  of  St.  Dunstan’s,  said :  “  Miss 
Thellusson’s  life  illustrated  better  than  that 
of  anyone  I  have  known  the  devoted  service 
given  by  women  in  the  healing  of  the  spiritual 
and  physical  wounds  of  the  war.  She 
brought  to  her  work  at  St.  Dunstan’s  rare 
gifts  of  leadership  and  love.  Two  thousand 
British  blinded  soldiers  are  the  better  and 
happier  for  her  life.”  She  devoted  her  great 
gifts  of  leadership,  organisation  and  per¬ 
sonality  to  the  work,  and  her  devotion  was 
repaid  by  the  affection  of  everyone  with 
w'hom  she  came  in  contact.  More  than 
300  St.  Dunstan’s  men,  many  of  whom  had 
travelled  long  distances,  marched  from  the 
Home  to  St.  John  the  Baptist’s  Church  to 
attend  the  Requiem  Mass. 

RECENT 

PUBLICATIONS 

A  Report  on  Cataract. 

The  Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee 
has  recently  issued  a  Report  on  Cataract,  in 
which  important  recommendations  are  made. 

A  scrutiny  of  the  certificates  now  generally 
used  for  the  ophthalmic  examination  of  blind 
persons  has  shown  the  Committee  that  out 
of  5,754  cases  1,321,  or  over  23  per  cent., 
were  diagnosed  as  suffering  from  cataract  ; 
of  these  817,  or  nearly  62  per  cent.,  were 
operable  cases. 

The  Ministry  of  Health  does  not  bring 
pressure  to  bear  upon  patients  unwilling  to 
undergo  the  cataract  operation,  but  in  view 


of  the  fact  that  in  many  cases  such  un¬ 
willingness  is  due  to  ignorance,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  urge  that  it  should  always  be  made 
clear  to  the  reluctant  patient  that  the 
operation  is  generally  successful  in  restoring 
useful  vision,  and  neither  dangerous  nor 
painful.  Where  certification  is  undertaken 
by  a  practitioner  who  is  not  an  ophthal¬ 
mologist,  it  is  very  desirable  that  he  should 
refer  the  case  to  an  ophthalmologist  for  an 
opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  operative 
treatment. 

Many  blind  persons  suffering  from  cataract 
are  apprehensive  lest,  if  they  regain  a 
measure  of  sight,  they  will  lose  the  benefits, 
financial  and  social,  that  have  been  theirs 
as  blind  persons.  It  is  true  that  visual 
acuity  after  such  an  operation  is  generally 
so  improved  that  under  existing  regulations 
a  person  can  no  longer  be  certified  as  blind, 
though  it  is  also  true  that  owing  to  his 
restricted  field  of  vision  he  may  not  be  able 
either  to  follow  his  former  employment  or 
adapt  himself  to  new  work.  In  such 
circumstances  his  lot  is  a  hard  one,  and  the 
Committee  therefore  recommend  to  the 
Minister  that  in  all  cases  of  successful 
cataract  operation,  examination  be  made  of 
the  patient's  adaptation  to  new  conditions  ; 
if  he  is  incapable  of  his  former  work 
he  should  still  be  certified  as  blind,  and  too 
rigid  an  application  of  Snellen’s  Test  should 
be  avoided. 

People  with  Prickles. 

Just  at  Christmas  time  you  may  be 
puzzling  as  to  what  to  give  as  a  present  to  a 
young  boy  or  girl.  If  so,  then  possibly  this 
little  letterpress  book  may  solve  your  diffi¬ 
culty.  It  is  the  first  of  a  second  series  of 
“  Nature’s  Wonderland  ”  stories,  and  is 
obtainable  from  the  author,  Miss  Frieda 
LePla,  at  St.  Enda’s,  Baring  Road,  Beacons- 
field,  Bucks,  costing  2s.  (by  post  2d.  extra). 
It  is  bound  in  bright  orange,  with  a  cheerful 
yellow  dust-cover — the  kind,  in  fact,  that 
any  young  person  might  be  proud  to  have 
in  his  library.  And  it  is  as  interesting 
within  as  it  is  gay  without,  and,  moreover, 
written  in  such  a  deliciously  fresh  style  that 
even  the  grown-up  reader  is  lured  on  from 
chapter  to  chapter,  and  is  tempted  to  read 
it  through  greedily  from  cover  to  cover 
without  a  stop. 
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1  hough  Miss  LePla  is  not  able  to  see  or 
hear  the  happenings  in  the  animal  world 
about  which  she  writes,  she  is  obviously 
most  keenly  interested  in  every  detail  of 
what  goes  on  there.  She  writes  as  if  she 
had  first-hand  as  well  as  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  hedgehog  folk — their  appearance, 
their  funny  little  mannerisms,  their  family 
in  its  babyhood  and  later,  their  home,  their 
food,  in  fact  everything  one  might  want  to 
know  about  them.  The  way  they  help  man 
is  shown  in  their  habit  of  eating  up  harmful 
insects — and  to  be  quite  fair  the  other  side 
of  the  picture  is  given,  so  that  we  know  them 
also  as  robbers  of  eggs  and  despoilers  of 
strawberry-plants.  In  the  final  chapter 
they  prepare  for  the  winter,  and  pack 
themselves  up  warm  and  cosy  for  the  cold 
months  in  their  leaf-jackets. 

A  small  person  reading  the  book  will 
quickly  become  infected  with  the  author’s 
own  tender  love  of  animals.  He  will  follow 
with  zest  the  adventures  of  the  three 
children  (which  provide  the  framework  of 
the  book)  as  they  track  down  the  activities 
of  their  hedgehog  friends  in  a  sympathetic 
and  kindly  manner.  They  are  excited,  happy 
young  people  and  as  full  of  energy  and 
activity  as  children  should  be.  The  questions 
that  they  ask  are  of  the  kind  that  any  normal 
child  might  well  ask,  so  that  one  topic 
leads  on  naturally  to  the  next,  and  no  small 
reader  could  feel  that  a  lot  of  dry-as-dust 
information  was  being  thrust  at  him.  It 
is  just  a  good  story  with  that  most  delight¬ 
fully  lovable  and  human  personality, 
Prickalee  (for  Mr.  Hedgehog  is  given  a 
Red-Indian  name),  as  hero. 

ACHIEVEMENTS 
OF  THE  BLIND 

Blind  Boy  to  Broadcast. — Stanley  Hume,  of 
Manor  Road,  Cottingley,  the  blind  boy  who  was 
recently  presented  with  a  grand  piano  by  the 
villagers,  is  to  broadcast  mouth-organ  solos 
with  Kingham’s  Concert  Party  during  the 
Children’s  Hour  in  the  North  Regional  pro¬ 
gramme  on  Christmas  Eve.  Blind  since  birth, 
Stanley  has  taken  part  in  many  local  concerts 
during  the  past  few  years,  his  repertoire  con¬ 
sisting  of  mouth-organ  solos,  recitations,  and 
monologues.  He  is  also  becoming  an  accom¬ 
plished  pianist. 


Proof  of  Sound  Instruction  by  Blind  Music 
Teachers.— Pupils  of  Miss  Jessie  Purll  and  the 
Messrs.  P.  and  A.  Bragg  (two  blind  musicians) 
joined  forces  on  October  30th  in  what  is  ac¬ 
claimed  by  the  local  Press  as  a  notably  varied 
entertainment  on  behalf  of  the  expenses  fund 
of  the  Baptist  Church,  Northcote  Road,  S.W. 
Considerable  care  and  thought  had  clearly  been 
given  to  the  preparation  of  a  programme 
ranging  from  original  compositions  by  the 
teachers  themselves  to  an  operetta  for  the  junior 
performers  and  a  one-act  comedy  sketch  for  the 
grown-ups.  The  resourcefulness  shown  in  the 
presentation  of  these  diversities  testified  to  the 
intelligence  with  which  sound  instruction  had 
been  applied. 

A  Blind  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. — 

Paul  Farthing,  whose  sight  was  destroyed  when 
he  was  twelve  years  old,  has  become  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Illinois  Supreme  Court,  U.S.A. 
He  is  probably  the  first  blind  man  to  preside  in  a 
Court  of  last  resort.  According  to  the  Chicago 
Daily  Tribune,  Justice  P'arthing’s  procedure 
will  be  as  follows  :  Before  the  Sessions  he  will 
sit  down  on  the  bench  with  his  secretary,  who 
will  recite  to  him  the  docket  numbers  of  the  cases 
to  be  heard  and  pertinent  matters  relating  to 
them.  As  his  secretary  talks,  Justice  Farthing 
will  take  a  pin  from  his  tie  and  perforate  a 
blotter  in  front  of  him  which  is  hidden  from  the 
spectators.  On  the  blotter  he  will  make  his 
embossed  notes,  partly  in  Braille  and  partly  in 
a  code  he  has  made  for  himself.  He  is  com¬ 
pletely  at  home  on  the  bench,  and  moves  to  and 
from  it  freely  without  an  escort.  He  is 
50  years  old. 


Middlesex  Association  for  the  Blind,  1936-7. 

The  15th  Annual  Report  is  a  very  pleasant 
record  of  the  year  ending  September  30th. 
It  is  brightly  written,  and  concise.  One 
outstanding  feature  is  the  very  happy  vivid 
little  picture  of  the  Holiday  Home  at 
Littlehampton.  The  report  announces  that 
the  house,  which  was  rented  last  year, 
proved  so  suitable  that  it  has  been  pur¬ 
chased.  The  County  Council  continues  to 
make  generous  domiciliary  grants  to  needy 
blind  people,  to  a  total  of  £39,969.  8s.  nd. 
during  last  year.  The  needs  of  the  un¬ 
employable  blind  are  catered  for  in  the 
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fourteen  social  clubs  that  now  exist,  in  the 
county — five  of  them  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Servers  of  the  Blind  League — and  in 
the  encouragement  given  to  pastime  work 
by  lessons  in  homes  or  in  classes,  and  by  the 
Annual  Exhibition  and  Sale  in  the  Middlesex 
Guildhall.  In  addition  to  2,033  registered 
blind  persons,  the  Association  keeps  in  touch 
with  417  cases  of  defective  sight. 

Tunbridge  Wells  and  District  Workshop  for 
the  Blind,  1936-37. 

A  short,  spirited  report.  The  organi¬ 
sation  is  a  Home,  a  Workshop,  a  General 
Welfare  Society  and  a  Social  Centre,  and, 
although  it  can  hardly  be  called  a  training 
institution,  it  has  one  trainee  in  the  Work¬ 
shop.  It  is  announced  that  all  those  de¬ 
partments  are  well  established  in  the  new 
premises  and  have  had  a  successful  year. 
The  Annual  Sale  realised  £425  and  the  Home 
Workers’  stall  was  sold  out  long  before  closing 
time.  The  Social  Club  has  an  active  dramatic 
branch.  Copies  of  the  Report  can  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Secretary  at  9,  St.  James’s 
Road,  Tunbridge  Wells,  Kent. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

BRAILLE  MUSIC. 

The  prices  are  net,  representing  a  fraction  less  than 
one-quarter  of  the  actual  cost  of  production,  and  are 
applicable  to  customers  throughout  the  world. 

Church  :  s-  d- 

15,429  Ancient  and  Modern — Additional 

Tunes  included  in  the  latest  revised 
edition  (completing  the  Braille 
Editions  of  tunes  previously  pub¬ 
lished),  F.S.  ;  .  .  •  id 

Dance  * 

15,493  Box,  Cox,  Butler  and  Roberts.  Horsey  ! 

Horsey  !  Song  Fox-Trot,  pkt.  .  .  04 

15,495  Carr,  Connor  and  Leach.  The  Little 
Boy  that  Santa  Claus  Forgot,  Song 
Fox-Trot,  pkt,  ..  ..  ..04 

15,492  Clarkson,  J.  The  Organ,  the  Monkey 

and  Me,  Song  Fox-Trot,  pkt.  ..  04 

15.490  Grosz,  W.,  and  Kennedy,  J.  Ten 

Pretty  Girls,  Song  Fox-  Trot,  pkt.  ..  04 

15.491  Shilkret,  N.  The  First  Time  I  Saw  You, 

Song  Fox- Trot,  pkt.  .  .  .  .  .  .  o  4 

Dance  Music  Publications. 

Prospective  purchasers  of  Dance  Music  will  be 
interested  to  learn  that  arrangements  have  been  made 
to  issue  Dance  Music  Publications  about  three  weeks 
earlier  than  has  been  the  practice  hitherto.  A  state¬ 


ment  prior  to  that  appearing  in  the  Braille  Announce¬ 
ment  Supplement  will  be  made  each  month  in  the 
Braille  Radio  Times,  giving  the  titles  of  the  new 
Dances  available  at  the  beginning  of  the  following 
week. 

BRAILLE  BOOKS. 


The  prices  represent  actual  cost  of  production  and 
are  those  charged  to  all  foreign  customers.  The  price 
charged  to  the  blind  resident  in  any  part  of  the  British 
Empire  and  to  British  institutions  for  the  blind  is 
one-third  of  the  quoted  price. 

Per  Vol. 


Biography  and  Autobiography  :  s.  d. 

15,281 — 15,286  Blind  Musician  Looks  Back,  A, 
by  Alfred  Hollins.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers.  6  Vols. 

F  388 . . 6  6 

13,329 — 13,333  Story  of  San  Michele,  The,  by 
Axel  Munthe.  S.E.B.  Large 
size,  Interpointed,  Paper  Covers. 

5  Vols.  L338  69 

!5.259 — 15,262  Talleyrand,  by  Duff  Cooper. 

S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 

Paper  Covers.  4  Vols.  F  293  ..  7  3 

Fiction  : 

1 5,334 — 15,336  Ringer,  The,  by  Edgar  Wallace. 

S.E.B.  Large  size,  Interpointed, 

Paper  Covers.  3  Vols.  F 178  .  .  60 

15,327 — 15,328  Silverspurs,  by  Charles  Alden 
Seltzer.  S.E.B.  Large  size,  Inter¬ 
pointed,  Paper  Covers.  2  Vols. 

F138  .  .  .  .  .  .  •  •  ..69 

15,287-15,293  Two  in  a  Train  and  other  Stories, 
by  Warwick  Deeping.  S.E.B. 

Large  size,  Interlined,  Paper  Covers. 

7  Vols.  L490  .  .  .  .  ..70 

Fiction — Juvenile  : 

15,294-15,295  Flying  Beetle,  The,  by  George 
E.  Rochester.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 
Interpointed,  Paper  Covers.  2  Vols. 

Fno  . .  .  .  . .  .  •  5  6 

Foreign  Languages — Welsh  : 

15,188-15,189  Y  Flodeugerdd  Gymraeg,  Wedi 
ei  dethol  a’ai  golygu,  by  W.  G. 
Gruffydd.  Revised  Welsh  Braille, 

Large  size,  Interpointed,  Paper 
Covers.  2  Vols.  F 133  .  .  .  .  6  6 


History  : 

15,047-15,049  English  Theatre,  The.  A  Short 
History,  by  Allardyce  Nicoll.  S.E.B. 

Large  size,  Interpointed,  Paper 
Covers.  3  Vols.  F 171  .  .  ..59 

15,221-15,226  History  of  Europe,  A,  Part  3. 

The  Liberal  Experiment,  by  the 
Rt.  Hon.  H.  A.  L.  Fisher.  S.E.B. 

Large  size,  Interpointed,  Paper 
Covers.  6  Vols,  .F472  .  •  •  •  7  9 

Miscellaneous  : 

14.292  Calendar,  1938  .  .  .  .  .  .  ..06 

14,295  Almanack,  1938.  S.E.B.  Large  size, 

Interpointed,  Pamphlet.  E28  .  .  26 

15,511  N. I. B.  Christmas  Annual,  1937.  S.E.B. 

Large  size,  Interpointed,  Pamphlet. 

E30  .  .  .  .  .  .  •  •  net  o  6 

14.293  Diaries,  1938- 

Large  size,  6f  in.  X  5  in.  Gents  net  o  2 
Small  size,  5  in.  X  4  in.  Ladies  net  o 
Religious  and  Devotional— Scriptures  : 

14.297  Scripture  Union  Portions,  193S.  S.E.B. 
...Large  .size,.  Interpointed,  Pamphlet. 

E8  . ..  0  9 

14.298  Scripture  Text  Calendar,  1938.  S.E.B. 

Large  size,  one  side  only.  Loose 
Leaves,  Punched  and  Corded.  E54  5  6 
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New  Every  Morning. 

Index  to  Braille  Pages. 

Gives  the  corresponding  page  numbers  of  Braille 
and  letterpress  editions.  Supplied  free  on  application 
to  the  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  224,  Great 
Portland  Street,  W.i. 

Christmas  Cards. 

Christmas  Cards,  words  in  Braille,  id.  to  is.  3d. 
If  desired,  sender’s  name  can  be  embossed  without 
extra  charge.  Obtainable  from  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  W.i. 

Binding. 

Braille  Literature  and  Music  Volumes. 

All  new  publications  will  in  future  be  published  in  the 
new  type  of  Paper  Cover  (heavy  Manilla  with  leather- 
cloth  back).  The  Catalogue  prices  announced  will 
refer  to  this  type  of  binding,  and  will  be  subject  to 
the  usual  two-thirds  discount  allowed  to  blind 
purchasers  within  the  British  Empire. 

All  new  publications,  together  with  all  previously 
published  works  in  paper  covers,  can,  however,  be 
obtained  in  full  cloth  board  binding  at  an  extra  charge 
of  is.  6d.  net  per  volume,  or  in  presspahn  covers 
(described  in  the  catalogue  as  “  stiff  covers  at  an 
extra  charge  of  gd.  net  per  volume.  It  should  be 
clearly  understood  that  these  extra  charges  are  not 
subject  to  the  two-thirds  discount.  The  presspahn 
covers  now  being  used  are  of  a  new  type,  made  in  one 
piece,  which  enables  the  book  to  open  easily  and  lie 
quite  flat  for  reading. 

A  choice  of  binding.cannot  be  exercised  in  respect  of 
books  described  in  the  catalogue  or  in  subsequent 
announcements  as  bound  in  “  stiff  covers  ”  (old  style 
presspahn),  or  in  “  Cloth  Boards,”  until  the  present 
stocks  are  exhausted.  Until  then,  the  present  cata¬ 
logue  prices  of  such  books  will  rule. 

MOON  BOOKS. 

The  prices  are  net.  Those  charged  to  British 
customers  throughout  the  Empire  represent  only  a 
fraction  of  the  actual  cost  of  production. 

Per  Vol. 
s.  d. 

4,042-7  Change  Here  for  Happiness,  by  Berta 

Ruck,  6  Vols.  ( Limited  Edition )  .  .  56 

( British  Customers )  .  .  . .  ..26 

4,048-52  The  Astonishing  History  of  Troy 
Town,  by  Sir  A.  Quiller-Couch, 


5  Vols.  ( Limited  Edition)  .  .  .  .  56 

( British  Customers )  .  .  . .  ..26 

4,060  Daily  Text  Calendar,  1938  .  .  . .  12 

Pocket  Date  Calendar,  1938  . .  04 

4,059  Moon  Christmas  Annual  . .  .  .  Free 


PUBLICATIONS  OUT  OF  PRINT. 

The  following  works  are  out  of  print,  and  will  not  be 
reprinted  until  the  demand  warrants  it. 

BRAILLE  MUSIC. 

Catalogue  Number.  Title  and  Composer. 

1,495  Messiah  No.  55,  Handel. 

1,517  The  Policeman’s  Holiday,  Ewing. 

2,007  Promise  of  Fife,  Cowan. 

3,289  Drake  Goes  West,  Sanderson. 

4,035  Hungarian  Dances.  Book  2.  Primo, 
Brahms. 

4,036  Hungarian  Dances,  Book  2.  Secondo, 
Brahms. 

5,076  Break  o’  Day,  Sanderson. 
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5,912  The  Butterfly,  Hemann. 

5,915  Piano  Puzzle,  Reichenthal. 

6,032  Aquarellen,  Gade. 

6.263  Introduction  and  Allegro  in  D,  Bach. 

6,268  Gigue,  Corelli. 

6,442  The  Monkey’s  Carol,  Stanford. 

6,510  Papillons,  Schumann. 

6,659  Rondo  in  A  minor,  Mozart. 

7,037  Angelus,  Massenet. 

7,670  March  Album,  Cumberland. 

10,650  The  Arrow  and  the  Song,  Balfe. 

11,020  Associated  Board — Lower  Division,  1932. 
I4>°77  On  the  Beach  at  Bal-Bali,  Shermann. 

U345  Come  Ye  Lofty,  No.  4  of  Xmas  Carols  (old 
and  new). 

2,797  Mountain  Lovers,  Squire. 

4.655  Sonata  No.  12,  Rheinberger . 

2,472  Sonata  No.  4,  Rheinberger. 

2.264  Sonata  No.  1,  Rheinberger. 

1,346  Sleep,  Holy  Babe,  No.  9,  of  Xmas  Carols 
(old  and  new). 

7,146  The  Two  Grenadiers,  Schumann. 

BRAILLE  BOOKS. 

Catalogue  No.  Title  and  Author. 

1,008  Palestine  and  the  Bible. 

3,011  The  Disturber  of  the  Traffic,  Kipling. 

3,204  Rounding  up  the  Raider,  Batten. 

5,208-11  The  Gladiators,  Melville.  Vols.  1—4. 
7,007  Possessed  and  the  Ming  Vase,  Vachell. 

7,187  The  Lesson  of  the  Master,  James. 

8,104  Colonel  Gore’s  Second  Case,  Brock.  Vol.  3. 
2,770  Emerson’s  Essays.  Vol.  2. 

8,944  Dope,  Rohmer.  Vols.  1 — 2. 

7,496  The  Abbott,  Scott.  Vol.  2. 

8,463  Outspoken  Essays,  W.  R.  Inge.  Vol.  1. 

NEW  APPLIANCES  AND  APPARATUS 

KEY  CAPS. 

For  the  Keys  of  Improved  Stainsby  Braille  Writing 

Machines. 

Obtainable  from  the  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind  at  gd.  net  per  set.  This  device  has  been  designed 
to  enable  the  operator  to  work  the  machine  without 
soiling  the  fingers.  Without  the  caps,  when  the  plating 
gets  worn  the  fingers  come  into  contact  with  the  brass 
keys  and  so  get  dirty.  Before  affixing  the  caps,  the 
keys  should  be  first  dabbed  with  an  adhesive,  such  as 
secotine,  and  then  the  cap  pressed  home. 

Purchasers  of  a  new  machine  can  have  the  caps 
affixed  for  the  additional  charge  of  is.  net. 

BRAILLE  BOOK  READING  COVERS. 

A  reading  cover  for  the  protection  of  large  size 
paper-covered  Braille  volumes  will  shortly  be  available 
at  2s.  net.  The  cover  not  only  protects  the  book  but 
gives  rigidity  to  the  binding. 

FOLDING  STEEL  RULE. 

A  new  2  ft.  folding  steel  rule  has  been  made  avail¬ 
able  for  blind  people.  The  rule  folds  into  four  sections, 
and  is  marked  with  slots  to  indicate  the  various 
distances.  The  catalogue  number  is  9361,  and  the 
catalogue  prices  are  as  follows  : — 

List  price  .  .  . .  . .  . .  . .  4/— 

Special  price  . .  . .  .  .  .  .  3/7* ** 

**  Special  price  to  blind  individuals  and  Institutions 
in  the  British  Isles  and  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

ADDITIONS  TO  LIBRARIES. 

STUDENTS’  LIBRARY. 

Vols. 

Biography  : 

Edward  VIII,  by  Hector  Bolitho  . .  . .  3 

Mary  Tudor,  by  Beatrice  White. .  .  .  . .  S 

Temple  Gairdner  of  Cairo,  by  C.  E.  Padwick  . .  5 
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Vols. 

Classics  : 

Virgil  :  TEneid,  Book  4.  Ed.  by  C.  E.  Freeman  2 

English  Literature 

Trounce,  A.  McL.  (Ed.  by),  Athelston  .  .  . .  3 

History  :  _ 

Wright,  F.  A.  Marcus  Agrippa  .  ,  .  .  4 

Modern  Languages  : 

Storm,  T.  Von  Jenseit  des  Meeres  .  .  .  .  x 

Poetry  and  Drama  : 

Anthology  ;  Oxford  Book  of  Modern  Verse  .  .  5 

Political  and  Social  Science  : 

Hamilton,  C.  Modern  Russia  .  .  .  .  .  .  3 

Science  : 

Huxley,  J.,  and  Haddon,  A. C.  We  Europeans .  .  3 

Theology  and  Religions  : 

Edghill,  E.  A.  Book  of  Amos  (Commentary) .  .  3 

Fletcher,  F.  Brethren  and  Companions  .  .  2 

MANUSCRIPT  MUSIC  LIBRARY. 

Church  : 

Canticles. 

Bach.  Magnificat  in  D  (475). 

Blow,  John.  Salvator  mundi  (476). 

Macpherson,  C.  Evening  Service  in  D  (477). 

Anthems. 

Bach.  God,  my  King  (Chorale)  (478). 

Hall,  King.  Hear  me  when  I  call  (479). 

Jones,  H.  W.  From  Highest  Heaven  (480). 

Shaw,  G.  Hail,  Gladdening  Light  (481). 

Piano  : 

Arne.  Sonata  Movement  (from  Sonata  No.  4,  for 
2  Violins  and  Figured  Bass)  (482). 

Bach.  Franzosische  Ouverture,  Suite  in  B  minor 

(483). 

Beethoven.  Four  Bagatelles  :  No.  4  in  A,  No.  5  in 
C,  No.  6  in  D,  No.  7  in  A  flat,  from  7  Bagatelles, 

Op.  33  (484)- 

Faure,  C.  Second  Impromptu  in  F  minor,  Op.  31 
(485).  Third  Impromptu  in  A  flat,  Op.  34  (486). 

Schumann.  Studies  after  the  Caprices  of  Paganini, 
Op.  3  (487). 

Schumann.  Concert  Studies  after  the  Caprices 
of  Paganini,  Op.  10  (488). 

Scriabine,  A.  5  Preludes,  Op.  16  (489). 

Williams,  Vaughan.  A  London  Symphony  (arr.  by 
V.  Lasker)  (490). 

Piano  Duets  : 

Haydn.  Symphony  No.  6,  “  The  Surprise  ”  (arr. 
by  Max  Pauer) — Primo  Part  (491).  Secondo 
Part  (492). 

Mendelssohn.  Overture  “  The  Hebrides  ”  (arr.  by 
E.  Pauer).  Primo  Part  (493),  Secondo  Part  (494). 

Violin  and  Piano  : 

Hubay,  J.  Hejre  Kata  (495). 

Various  Composers.  Gavotte  in  D  (Adam  Carse), 
An  Ebb-Tide  Reverie  (D.  Ford),  Impromptu  in  G 
(W.  Manhire),  Loure  (J.  Mattheson)  (496). 

La  Precieuse  (Couperin- Kreisler),  La  Chasse, 
Caprice  (Cartier- Kreisler),  Moment  Musical 
(Schubert- Kreisler)  (497). 

Songs  : 

Duparc,  H.  Chanson  Triste  (498). 

Elgar.  The  Angel’s  Song,  “  My  Work  is  Done  ” 
(from  “  The  Dream  of  Gerontius  ”)  (499). 

Liszt.  Mignon  (Dost  Know  the  Land  ?)  (500). 

Loewe,  C.  Heinrich,  the  Fowler  (501). 

Schubert.  Ganymed  (502). 

Strauss,  R.  O,  warst  du  mein  !  (503). 

Verdi.  O  Don  Fatale  !  (O  Fatal  Gift  !)  Mezzo-  ' 
Soprano  Air  from  “  Don  Carlo”  (504). 

Wagner.  Pogner’s  Anrede  (Pogner’s  Address),  Bass 
Air  from  “  Die  Meistersinger  ”  (505). 


Duet  : 

Elgar.  The  Gray  Land  Breaks  to  Lively  Green,  from 
“  King  Olaf  ”  (Soprano  and  Tenor)  (506). 

Theory  and  Music  Literature  : 

Delius,  Clare.  Frederick  Delius  (Memories  of  my 
Brother),  3  Vols.  (507-509). 

Meynell,  Esther.  Bach,  2  Vols.  (510-511). 

TALKING  BOOKS  LIBRARY. 

The  following  additional  Talking  Books  are  now 
available  on  loan  from  the  Sound  Recording  Com¬ 
mittee,  224,  Great  Portland  Street,  London,  W.i. 

Talking  Books  recorded  by  the  Sound  Recording 
Committee. 

Fiction —  Records. 

Bennett,  Arnold.  Old  Wives  Tale  .  .  27 

Crofts,  Freeman  Wills.  The  Cask  ..  13 

Jesse,  F.  Tennyson,  Solange  Stories  .  .  8 

Sherriff,  R.  C.  Green  Gates  .  .  .  .  11 

Talking  Books  recorded  by  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind.. 

Fiction —  Records. 

Bennett,  Arnold.  Strange  Affair,  in  a 

Hotel  and  other  Stories  .  .  .  .  5 

Non-Fiction — 

Halliburton,  Richard.  The  Royal  Road 

to  Romance  ...  . .  ....  16 


NATIONAL  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
35,  Great  Smith  Street,  Westminster,  S.W.  1. 


ADDITIONS. 

Fiction  : 

Vols. 

Ames,  Jennifer.  Her  World  of  Men  .  .  .  .  3 

*Bentley,  E.  C.,  and  H.  W.  Allen.  Trent’s  Own 

Case  . .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  .  ...  4 

“  Birmingham,  G.  A.”  Love  or  Money  and 
Other  Stories 

Bradshaw,  Nina.  Wild  Sanctuary 
Collins,  Norman.  Three  Friends 
Cooper,  Lettice.  New  House 
Darbyshire,  Shirley.  Henrietta  Condon,  M.D. 
Deeping,  Warwick.  No  Hero  This 
Everett-Green,  E.  Evolution  of  Sara  . . 

Fabricius,  Johann  (Translators  Irene  Clephane 
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VACANCIES,  30th  NOVEMBER,  1937. 

N.I.B.  HOMES. 

Name  of  Home.  Vacancies. 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Hove  . .  . .  2 

Guest  House  for  Blind  Women,  Leamington  1 

Convalescent  and  Holiday  Home, 

St.  Leonard’s 

( Several  vacancies  during  winter  months) 

8,  Oval  Road,  London.  Hostel  for  Blind 

Women  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  1 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  East 

Grinstead  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  — 

Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Leamington  — 
Sunshine  Home  for  Blind  Babies,  Southport  9 

(1  application  under  consideration) 

LONDON  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND  HOMES. 

Home  for  Blind  Men,  93,  Grove  Lane, 

Camberwell,  S.E.  5  . .  . .  . .  1 

Home  for  Blind  Women,  Cooper  Lodge, 

240,  Southlands  Road.  Bickley,  Kent  . .  2 


ADVERTISEMENTS 

Advertising  Rates  :  is.  6d.  a  Line  (Minimum  5s.) 


BATTERSEA  POLYTECHNIC,  LONDON,  S.W.ll. 
IN  CONJUNCTION  WITH  THE  CHILD  GUIDANCE 

COUNCIL. 


Training  of  Officers  for  Children’s  Residential  Homes 
and  Schools. 


A  Six  Months’  Full-Time  Course. 

will  commence  on  January  17th,  1938.  The  Course 
is  primarily  designed  to  fit  officers  of  both  sexes 
already  in  such  appointments  for  promotion  to  posts 
of  higher  responsibility. 

Subjects  of  instruction  : — 

Physiology  and  Psychology  ; 

Mothercraft,  General  Hygiene  and  Home  Nursing  ; 
Household  Management,  including  Cookery,  Catering 
and  Dietetics  ; 

Recreations  ; 

Visits  of  observation  to  places  of  interest  connected 
with  the  Course  will  be  arranged. 

Fee  for  students  resident  within  the  London  County 
Council  area  during  the  period  of  the  Course,  £ 10 .  10s. 

A  list  of  recommended  apartments  is  available  at 
the  Polytechnic. 

Form  of  application  for  admission  and  further 
particulars  may  be  obtained  from  the  Principal, 
Battersea  Polytechnic,  Battersea  Park  Road,  London, 
S.W.11,  or  from  Dr.  MacCalman,  Child  Guidance 
Council,  Headquarters,  Woburn  House,  Upper  Woburn 
Place,  W.C.i. 


A  FASCINATING  NEW  HOME  CRAFT.—"  Cillo- 

flower  ”  petals  make  lovely  flower  sprays,  decorations, 
etc.,  which  can  be  used  as  gifts  or  for  re-sale  at  a  profit. 
Sample  outfit  with  instructions,  2s.  Simplex  Co., 
1,  Newman  Street,  W.  1. 


BASKET  MAKER. — Assistant  Foreman  required  for 
large  Department  employing  blind  men  and  women. 
Good  general  knowledge  of  the  trade  essential. 
Pleasant  working  conditions.  Apply,  stating  age, 
experience,  and  salary  required,  to  Secretary,  Birming¬ 
ham  Royal  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Carpenter  Road, 
Birmingham. 


HOME  TEACHERS’  EXAMINATION,  1938.— Quali¬ 
fied  Home  Teacher  undertakes  to  give  postal  tuition 
in  Braille  and  Professional  Knowledge  to  candidates, 
taking  this  examination.  Excellent  testimonials  from 
previous  subscribers.  Full  particulars  from  H.  N. 
Vickerstaff,  c/o,  Birmingham  Royal  Institution  for 
the  Blind,  Carpenter  Road,  Edgbaston,  Birmingham,  15. 


CHOOSING  A  CAREER. 

A  knowledge  of  the  abilities  and  temperaments  of 
young  people  may  be  of  great  assistance  to  them  in 
their  task  of  choosing  careers  of  usefulness  and 
happiness. 

The  National  Institute  of  Industrial  Psychology  has 

had  considerable  experience  in  the  psychological  exami¬ 
nation  of  boys  and  girls  of  all  ages,  and  has  collected 
important  data  on  the  requirements  of  many 
occupations.  With  this  information  at  its  disposal  it 
is  well  qualified  to  give  advice  concerning  the  careers 
in  which  a  young  person’s  aptitudes  are  likely  to  find 
their  fullest  scope. 

Write  to  the  Secretary,  N.I.I.P.,  Aldwych  House, 
London,  W.C.  2,  or  Telephone  Holborn  2277. 


THE  HAMPSHIRE  AND  ISLE  OF  WIGHT  EDUCA¬ 
TIONAL  TRUST  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

POWERS  OF  THE  TRUST. 

To  assist  blind  or  partially  blind  persons  of  either 
sex  to  obtain  : — 

(a)  Advanced  education  ; 

(b)  Training  to  enable  them  to  learn  a  trade. 

Candidates  are  not  limited  to  inhabitants  of  Hamp¬ 
shire  or  the  Isle  of  Wight,  though  such  candidates 
are  given  preferential  consideration. 

Further  information  can  be  obtained  on  application 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Trust,  c/o  Messrs.  Hellard, 
Bechervaise  &  Birkett,  132,  High  Street,  Portsmouth, 
Hants. 


THE  BIRMINGHAM  ROYAL  INSTITUTION  FOR 
THE  BLIND. 

Appointment  of  Home  Teacher  for  the  Blind. 

Wanted,  Sighted  Home  Teacher,  female.  Salary 
according  to  qualifications  and  experience.  Candi¬ 
dates  should  be  experienced,  able  to  give  instruction 
in  reading  embossed  type,  and  assist  at  Handicraft  and 
Social  Centres,  and  hold  the  Home  Teachers’  Certificate 
of  the  College  of  Teachers  of  the  Blind. 

Applications  stating  age,  qualifications,  and  details  of 
experience,  together  with  copies  of  not  more  than  three 
testimonials,  must  be  received  not  later  than  31st 
December,  1937. 

H.  S.  EDKINS, 

Carpenter  Road,  General  Supt.  and  Sec.. 

Edgbaston, 

Birmingham,  15. 


Printed  by  Smiths’  Printing  Co.  (London  and  St.  Albans,  Ltd.).,  Clifton  House,  Worship  Street,  London,  E.C.2 
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